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E    P    O    R  T 


FROM  THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON 


'"6 


THE  HEALTH   OF  TOWNS; 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


MINUTES   OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THEM, 


AND 


AN  APPENDIX,   AND  INDEX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed^ 
1  7  June  1 840. 


3«4. 


[   ii  ] 


Jovisy  12°  die  Martii,  1840. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Comraittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Circumstances 
affecting  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,  with 
a  View  to  Improved  Sanatory  Regulations  for  their  benefit. 


Martis,  1 7°  die  Martii,  1 840. 

And  a  Committee  is  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Slaney.  Sir  Harry  Verney. 

Lord  James  Stuart.  Mr.  Baines. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon.  Mr.  Oswald. 


Mr.  Wilson  Patten. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  Observations. 


Jovis,  2°  die  Aprilis,  1 840. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  and  Lord  Sandon  be  discharged  from  further  attend- 
ance, and  that  Mr.  Vigors  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Mr.  John  Ponsonby. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Richard  Walker. 


Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien. 


Mr.  Tufnell. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Ingham. 
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R  E  P  O  R  T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Circumstances 
affecting  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous 
Districts,  with  a  View  to  Improved  Sanatory  Regulations  for  their 
Benefit,  and  who  were  empowered  to  Report  their  Observations,  together 

with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House ;  

Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  REPORT  : 

YOUR  Committee  have  inquired  carefully  into  the  matters  submitted  to 
them,  and  find  that  sanatory  regulations  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  realm  are  most  imperfect  and  neglected,  and  that  hence  result  great 
evils,  suffering,  and  expense,  to  large  bodies  of  the  community.    They  have 
proposed  several  remedies ;  viz.  general  Acts  to  facilitate  regulations  in  build- 
ing, sewerage,  and  local  improvements,  applicable  to  populous  districts ;  also 
the  establishment  of  boards  of  health  and  local  inspectors,  and  have  made 
other  suggestions  detailed  in  their  Report. 

Before  entering  into  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Your  Committee  venture 
to  lay  before  The  House  a  few  preliminary  observations  respecting  the  im- 
portant subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  their  consideration. 

By  reference  to  the  Population  Returns  it  appears  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  16  per  cent,  every  10  years  ;  from  1801  to  1811,  thence  to 
1821,  and  again  to  1831  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  about  the  same 
rate  of  increase  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  next  year,  when  the  next 
decennial  return  will  be  made.    Whilst,  however,  such  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  reference  to  the  same  returns  shows, 
that  the  augmentation  of  numbers  in  the  great  towns  of  the  realm  has  been 
much  more  rapid  :  thus,  whilst  the  increase  of  population  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  30  years,  from  1801  to  1831,  has  been  something  more  than  47  per 
cent.,  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  five  of  our  most  im- 
portant provincial  towns  has  very  nearly  doubled  that  rate ;  being 

Manchester  109  percent. 

Glasgow    -       -       -       -       -       -       -108  — 

Birmingham      ------      73  — 

Leeds       -------99  — 

Liverpool  100— (^) 

giving  an  average  increase  of  almost  98  per  cent,  in  five  cities,  whose  united 
population  in  1831  amounted  to  844,700,  and  at  the  present  time  may  be 
calculated  at  not  less  than  1,126,000.  Far  the  larger  portion  of  this  vast 
body  of  persons  are  engaged  constantly  in  occupations  connected  with  manu- 
factures or  commerce. 

In  many  other  of  our  large  towns  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been  of  a 
like  nature,  and  though  not  so  rapid  in  several  of  them,  yet,  from  a  document 

lately 

(')  Population  Returns, 
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lately  laid  before  Parliament,  and  compiled  by  authority,  it  appears  that  on  a 
comparison  of  a  large  rural  district  with  various  provincial  and  other  towns 
(within  or  contiguous  to  it),  the  increase  in  population  in  the  former,  during 
10  years  (1821  to  183l),  was  11  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  31  percent., 
showing  that  the  numbers  in  towns  augmented  almost  three  times  as  fast  as  in 
the  country  (^). 

By  reference  to  the  Population  Returns,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  the 
humbler  classes  occupied  as  manufacturers  or  workmen,  and  living  in  towns, 
is,  as  compared  with  the  labourers  in  rural  districts,  completely  changed. 

It  appears,  by  returns  laid  before  The  House,  that  the  latter  class  was  to  the 
former,  in  1790,  about  two  to  one;  and  now  the  town  workmen  and  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  being  one-half,  are  nearly  double  the  number  of  rural 
labourers  (^). 

It  must  be  evident,  that  owing  to  this  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
great  towns,  the  proportion  of  the  humbler  classes,  of  those  with  little  leisure 
for  education  or  improvement,  will  be  augmented,  as  the  more  wealthy  and 
educated  gradually  withdraw  themselves  from  these  close  and  crowded  com- 
munities ;  which  thus  more  and  more  stand  in  need  of  some  superintending 
paternal  care. 

The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  numbers  entirely  occupied  in  labour  is 
very  different  in  different  places.  An  account  laid  before  Your  Committee, 
and  to  which  they  believe  due  reliance  may  be  given,  states  this  proportion  to 
vary  from  64  per  cent,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  to  74  in  Salford,  81  in 
Ashton,  and  94  in  Duckinfield  ("*). 

Your  Committee  venture  to  remark,  that  the  great  towns  of  the  realm  may 
be  divided  into  classes  differing  from  each  other  in  various  circumstances,  yet 
all  requiring,  more  or  less,  the  enforcement  of  sanatory  regulations  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  their  inhabitants.  As, 
t,        1.  The  Metropolis. 
I        2.  Manufacturing  Towns. 

3.  Populous  Seaport  Towns. 

4.  Great  Watering  Places. 

5.  County  and  other  considerable  Inland  Towns  not  being  the  seats  of  par- 
ticular Manufactures. 

Besides  these  different  classes  of  towns,  there  are  various  places,  especially 
in  the  mining  districts,  in  which  a  vast  population  of  the  working  classes  are 
spread  irregularly  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  some  spots  closely  packed 
together,  and  in  others  dispersed  in  groups  of  dwellings  more  or  less  distinct 
from  each  other. 

Your  Committee  have  only  been  able  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  a  portion 
of  these  towns ;  to  have  done  more  would  have  occupied  them  many  months ; 
but  have  thought  they  best  fulfilled  the  trust  committed  to  them,  by  confining 
their  investigation  to  the  condition  of  certain  populous  towns,  or  sometimes 
parts  of  towns,  which  might  be  considered  samples  of  others  similarly  situated. 
They  have  especially  directed  their  attention  to  localities  in  which  the  working 
and  poorer  classes  chiefly  reside,  with  a  view,  if  evils  are  found  to  exist  there 
within  reach  of  legislative  remedy,  to  make  such  suggestions  of  improvement 
as  may  appear  practicable. 

Before  giving  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  and  any  abstract  of  the  evidence 

adduced 


(*)  Abstract  First  Report  of  Registrar-general  of  Births,  Deaths,  &c.  1840. 
(^)  Abstract  Population  Returns,  1831. 

{*)  Report  on  the  State  of  Working  Classes  in  a  Manufacturing  District,  by  Manchester  Statis- 
tical Society,  1837. — Fide  Riddall  Wood's  evidence. 
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adduced  before  them,  they  would  say  that  considerable  differences  in  the 
average  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  as  might  be  expected, 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  different  districts,  arising  sometimes  from  local  causes, 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  situation,  or  the  vicinity  of  a  stream  ;  and  in  others 
from  the  customs  of  the  place,  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
efficient  or  neglected  municipal  regulations. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  these  circum- 
stances. Your  Committee  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  position, 
that  persons  of  the  same  class,  and  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  occupations 
in  different  populous  towns,  are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  same  evils  (which 
are  hereafter  spoken  to  in  evidence),  that  their  health  and  comfort  are  affected 
by  the  same  causes,  and  that  the  remedies  suggested  by  Your  Committee 
would  be  applicable  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  or  most  of  them. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  believe  that  the  account  given  of  the  state  of 
certain  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  (*)  would  be 
applicable  to  other  great  towns,  in  which  the  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  Leeds,  with  respect  to 
those  busied  in  the  woollen  fabrics,  and  such  a  general  resemblance  will  be 
found  in  towns  similarly  situated,  that  the  same  suggestions  which  would  be 
applicable  to  one  might,  with  some  variation,  be  beneficially  extended  to  all. 

By  the  Report  lately  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  mortality  and 
diseases  of  cities  vary  greatly,  and  of  parts  of  the  same  city.    Thus,  the  annual 
mortality  of  Whitechapel  is  shown  to  be  nearly  four  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of 
Hackney,  Camberwell,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  is  less  than  half 
that  amount,  and  it  is  found,  from  "  a  comparison  of  the  several  districts,  i 
that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  mortality  increases  as  the  density  of  the  population  | 
increases,  and  where  the  density  and  the  population  are  the  same,  that  the  rate  \ 
of  mortality  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  and  of  the  means 
which  are  employed  for  the  removal  of  impurities  C")," 

Your  Committee  now  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  They  have  made  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  Dub- 
lin, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  and  several  other  large  towns,  and  though  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  many  of  the  cases  examined,  they  would  state,  as  a  general  result,  that  evils 
of  a  most  extensive  and  afflicting  nature  are  found  to  prevail,  affecting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  vast  bodies  of  their  fellow- subjects,  and  which  might  be 
removed  or  much  lessened  by  due  sanatory  regulations. 

Evidence  has  been  laid  before  them,  depicting  the  miserably  neglected 
condition  of  the  abodes  of  multitudes  of  the  working  classes  in  Bethnal  Green, 
Whitechapel,  portions  of  Wapping,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
and  other  districts  in  the  east  of  London ;  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  "  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 
the  prevalence  of  certain  physical  causes  of  fever  in  the  metropolis,  which  might 
be  removed  by  certain  sanatory  regulations  ;"  and  wJiich  is  printed  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  i^). 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  with  somewhat  diminished  force,  to 
various  other  districts  of  London  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
parts  of  the  Holborn  Union,  of  St.  Olaves,  and  St.  George's  Union,  Southwark, 

and 


O  Mr.  Riddall  Wood's  evidence. 

(*)  First  Report  Registrar-genera!  on  Births,  Deaths,  &c, ;  also  Journal  London  Statistical 
Society,  .July  1839. 

(')  FzV/e  Dr.  Arnolt's  evidence, 
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and  to  portions  of  Lambeth,  Bermondsey  C),  Walworth,  Peckham,  Vauxhall, 
and  several  other  places. 

The  prevalence  of  fever  and  other  disorders  in  these  districts  is  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  different  localities,  and  is  de- 
tailed in  Dr.  Arnott's  evidence,  p.  33,  applicable  more  especially  to  the 
crowded  eastern  parts  of  London  ;  viz. 

1 .  Houses  and  courts  and  alleys  without  privies,  without  covered  drains, 
and  with  only  open  surface  gutters,  so  ill  made  that  the  fluid  in  many  places 
was  stagnant. 

2.  Large  open  ditches  containing  stagnant  liquid  filth. 

3.  Houses  dirty  beyond  description,  as  if  never  washed  or  swept,  and  ex- 
tremely crowded  with  inhabitants.  "  Heaps  of  refuse  and  rubbish,  vegetable 
and  animal  remains,  at  the  bottoms  of  close  courts,  and  in  corners." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  feel  any  doubt  that  the  cases  of  fever 
and  ill  health  you  noticed  arose  from  some  of  those  causes?"  the  answer  of 
Dr.  Arnott  is,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it."  Reference  was  then 
made  by  the  Committee  to  the  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  before 
alluded  to,  and  the  question  is  asked,  "  You  state  remedially  at  the  top  of 
page  14  ?"  "  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  proper  sanatory  police  regulations, 
such  as  a  board  of  health  might  decide  upon,  the  typhoid  fevers  of  London  and 
other  places  might  be  made  to  disappear  ;  and  we  think  the  remedial  measures 
would  cost  less  than  it  now  costs  to  parishes  and  public  charities  to  take  care 
of  the  sick,  and  to  provide  for  the  helpless  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
die."  "  Is  that  your  confirmed  opinion?"  Answer:  "  Yes,  it  is."  This  is 
stated  to  be  applicable  not  merely  to  the  crowded  district  east  of  London,  but 
to  any  crowded  districts  of  large  towns  in  the  realm. 

Evidence  of  undoubted  credit,  and  of  the  most  melancholy  description,  has 
been  laid  before  Your  Committee,  showing  the  neglected  and  imperfect  state 
of  the  sewerage,  paving,  and  cleansing  in  many  parts  of  London  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  working  classes  (^) ;  and  similar  evidence  applies  with  more  or 
less  force  to  many  other  great  towns,  the  state  of  which  has  been  investigated, 
as  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  &c. 

Your  Committee  do  not  wish  to  go  here  into  details  as  to  the  miserable  and 
neglected  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  various  districts  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  but  refer  to  the  evidence  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  statements  of  the  most  melancholy  and  appalling  nature  will  be 
found.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  the  sewerage,  draining,  and  cleansing  is  (in 
many  places  inhabited  by  dense  masses  of  the  working  classes)  greatly  neglected ; 
that  the  most  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  their  health  in  many  cases 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten ;  that  in  consequence  fevers  and  other  dis- 
orders of  a  contagious  and  fatal  nature  are  shown  to  prevail  to  a  very  alarming 
extent,  causing  wide-spread  misery  among  the  families  of  the  sufferers,  often 
entailing  weakness  and  prostration  of  strength  among  the  survivors ;  and 
becoming  the  source  of  great  expense  to  the  parishes  and  more  opulent 
classes. 

On  these  points  Your  Committee  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Arnott, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Mr.  F.  Moseley,  and  Messrs.  J.  Miller,  Wagstaff'e,  Evans, 
J.  Clarke,  J.  Wood  Wilkes,  E.  White,  Walker,  &c.  Many  details  will  be 
found  in  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  exemplifying  the  severe  and  extensive  evils  borne  by  the 
humbler  classes  from  neglect  of  proper  sanatory  regulations  and  precautions. 

Your 


(')  Mr.  WagstafFe's  evidence  ;  Mr.  Moseley's  ditto. 
(*)  Fide  evidence  of  Messrs.  Stodhart  and  Peeke. 
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-  Your  Committee  would  also  refer  to  the  valuable  Report  of  Dr.  Arnott  and 
Dr.  Kay  on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  labouring  classes  before  alluded  to,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  verified  before  them  on  examination  (").  They 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  paper  laid  before  them  by 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  whose  valuable  evidence  on  the  state  of  several  districts 
of  the  east  of  London  will  be  found  well  worth  perusal.  It  is  headed,  "  Abstract 
of  a  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  Fever  in  Twenty  Metropolitan  Unions,  during 
the  year  1838,"  and  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Dr.  Smith  (who  has  personally  inspected  the  districts  alluded  to),  shows  by 
Returns  stated,  that  in  20  metropolitan  unions,  giving  nearly  14,000  cases  of 
fever,  above  9,000  were  "  afforded  by  seven  of  the  unions  only,  namely.  White- 
chapel,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Bethnal  Green,  Holborn, 
and  St.  George-in-the-East."  These  are  at  once  the  most  populous  and  the 
poorest  districts ;  and  it  is  here  that  fever  is  "  constantly  committing  its 
ravages.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  description  to  convey  to  the  mind  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  filthy  and  poisonous  condition  in  which  large  por- 
tions of  all  these  districts  constantly  remain." 

The  Returns  show  that  out  of  5,692  cases  of  typhus  in  all  the  20  unions,  4,002 
were  yielded  by  the  seven  unions  specified  as  pre-eminently  malarian  districts. 

Dr.  Smith  continues :  "  It  appears  that  out  of  77,000  persons  who  have 
received  parochial  relief,  14,000  have  been  attacked  with  fever  ;  one-fifth  part 
of  the  whole;  and  that  1,300  have  died.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  disease  which  brings  so  much  afl[liction  on  a  poor  man's  family  as 
fever ;  it  commonly  attacks  the  heads  of  the  family,  upon  whose  daily  labour 
the  subsistence  of  the  family  depends."  The  present  Returns  aflford  melan- 
choly eviden  e  of  the  pauperising  influence  of  this  wide-spreading  and  mortal 
disease.  They  show  that  while  one-fifth  of  the  whole  pauper  population  in  the 
year  in  question  was  attacked  with  fever,  in  Bethiial  Green  the  proportion  was 
one-third,  in  Whitechapel  it  was  nearly  one-half,  and  in  St.  George-the-Martyr 
it  was  1,276  out  of  1,467. 

"  Placing  out  of  consideration  (continues  our  benevolent  informant)  the 
suffering  of  the  individual  attacked  with  fever,  which  however  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  maladies  to  which  the  human  being  is  subject ;  placing  out  of 
view  also  the  distress  brought  upon  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  sick, 
it  is  plain  that  this  disease  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  pressure  upon  the 
poor-rates.  That  pressure  must  continue,  and  the  same  large  sums  of  money 
must  be  expended  year  after  year  for  the  support  of  families  afflicted  with 
fever,  as  long  as  those  dreadful  sources  of  fever  which  encompass  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  are  allowed  to  remain.  They  would  not,  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain,  if  their  nature  were  really  understood,  and  if  the  ease  with 
which  the  most  urgent  of  them  might  be  removed  were  known. 

"  But  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  practicable  means  of  removing  them 
without  legislative  interference ;  and  if  the  care  of  the  public  health  be  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Legislature ;  if  in  the  metropolis  unions,  which  alone 
include  a  population  of  851,000  souls,  it  be  certain  that  conditions  exist  which 
are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  public  health,  and  which  conditions  are 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  removable  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  similar 
conditions  exist  in  all  the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  here  would  seem  to  be 
a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  wisdom  and  power.'* 
The  prevalence  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  arising  from  neglect  of  due 
sanatory  regulations,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  populous  districts  of  the 
,  metropolis  above  described  ;  but  the  same  causes  appear  to  produce  the  same 

effects. 


(")  Reports  on  the  Sanatory  State  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  &c.  1839. 
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effects,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  our  great  towns  Q).  In  some  of  tliera 
these  evils,  and  the  misery  consequent  upon  them,  is  much  increased  by  peculiar 
faults  in  the  form  and  construction  of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes.  This  seems  owing  to  the  want  of  all  proper  regulations  in  any 
general  Building  Act,  applicable  to  the  poorer  class  of  houses  in  these  crowded 
districts,  for  preserving  due  space  and  ventilation. 

Thus  in  Liverpool  there  are  upwards  of  7,800  inhabited  cellars,  occupied  by 
upwards  of  39,000  persons,  being  one-fifth  of  all  the  working  classes  in  that 
great  town ;  and  an  account  of  undoubted  veracity  states,  "  that  the  great 
proportion  of  these  inhabited  cellars  were  dark,  damp,  confined,  ill-ventilated, 
and  dirty." 

In  Manchester  also,  nearly  15,000  persons,  being  almost  12  per  cent,  of  the 
working  population,  live  in  cellars  ;  and  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Salford, 
3,300  Q.  Such  an  habitation  must  almost  necessarily  be  unhealthy,  as  it 
implies  the  impracticability  of  proper  drainage  and  ventilation. 

Another  form  of  construction  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  which  Your 
Committee  considers  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  prevails 
extensively  in  many  large  towns  f),  and  especially  in  Liverpool ;  viz.  the  posi- 
tion of  rows  of  small  houses  in  close  courts,  built  up  at  the  sides  and  end, 
and  having  only  one  entrance,  frequently  under  a  narrow  archway. 

The  evils  arising  from  this  cause  are  much  increased  when  it  is  found,  as 
in  Liverpool,  that  it  is  combined  with  another  error  in  the  construction  of  rows 
of  these  houses,  viz.  that  they  are  placed  back  to  back,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  thorough  ventilation. 

It  has  been  stated  to  Your  Committee,  that  there  are  in  Liverpool  about 
2,400  courts,  chiefly  of  this  construction,  containing  an  estimated  population 
of  about  86,000  of  the  working  classes,  in  addition  to  38,000  living  in 
cellars  C).  Independent  of  this  faulty  construction,  so  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  state  of  most  of  these  courts  is  described  as  almost 
utterly  neglected,  with  no  underground  sewers,  and  no  attention  to  cleansing, 
with  no  inspection  of  any  kind,  and  the  surface  gutters  frequently  almost 
choked  with  filth. 

These  courts  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Duncan,  an  intelligent  physician 
resident  at  Liverpool : — "  Very  few  have  an  entrance  wider  than  four  feet,  and 
that  is  by  an  archway  built  over  it;  the  width  is  from  9  to  15  feet  between 
the  rows ;  there  is  one  only  six  feet.  The  backs  of  the  houses  in  one  court 
are  built  against  the  backs  of  houses  in  another  court ;  at  the  further  end  there 
is  generally  an  ash  pit  between  two  privies ;  they  are  in  the  most  abominable 
state  of  filth f)." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  construction  more  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  stench  arising  from  these  causes  is  such,  in  some  of  the  courts,  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  remain  for  any  time  in  them." 

The  great  mortality  of  Liverpool  is  noticed  (^),  and  a  question  is  asked,  "  Do 
you  know  whether  fevers  have  prevailed  in  Liverpool?"  to  which  the  answer 
is,  "  Yes,  fever  is  the  great  complaint  of  these  people." 

Does 


(')  As  to  Glasgow,  Mr.  Symons's  evidence  ;  Liverpool,  Dr.  Duncan's ;  Leeds,  Dr.  William- 
son's ;  Manchester,  Mr.  Roberton's  letter,  &c,  &c. ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  evidence. 

(*)  Report  of  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  1838;  Mr.  Cobden's  evidence;  Mr.  Riddail 
Wood's;  Dr.  Duncan's. 

(^)  Vide  Mr.  Penneihorne's  evidence  as  to  parts  of  London  ;  Riddail  Wood's,  as  to  courts  ia 
Hull,  &c. 

{*)  Dr.  Duncan's  evidence;  Mr.  Riddail  Wood;  Report  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester. 
(^)  Evidence,  p.  142.     Vide  Plate,  showing  the  form  of  these  close  courts. 
(')  In  1839,  one  in  33  | ;  Dr.  Duncan,  2428. 
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"  Does  that  arise  in  any  measure  from  the  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
in  these  dwellings? — A,  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that;  I  found  fever  most 
prevalent  in  those  districts  where  there  is  most  neglect  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation." 

"  Can  you  give  any  facts  with  respect  to  any  particular  localities  where  fever 
has  been  for  a  length  of  time,  or  where  it  frequently  prevails  ? — A.  I  can 
state  the  average  number  of  cases  of  fever  attended  annually  by  the  dispen- 
saries, and  the  proportion  of  those  occurring  in  courts  ;  the  average  number 
during  the  last  five  years  was  upwards  of  5,000,  exclusive  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring among  the  members  of  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Liverpool ;  that  is  about  one  in  35  in  all  classes  of  the  population  ; 
that  in  the  courts  is  about  two-fifths,  and  between  one-half  and  one-quarter  in 
the  cellars  (J)." 

Again,  it  is  said,  "  The  proportion  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  among  the 
inhabitants  of  cellars  is  about  35  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  calcu- 
lating the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  to  the  whole  population  ; 
the  mortality  of  Liverpool  was  last  year  one  in  33 1." 

It  appears  that  this  kind  of  property  is  constantly  increasing ;  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable and  tempting  investment ;  is  the  cause  of  great  cost  to  the  community, 
but  contributes  but  little  to  the  parochial  burthens  as  it  is  stated  there  are 
16,800  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool  assessed  under  12 1,  per  annum,  and 
of  that  number  only  900  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  their  contribution  is 
700/.  on  a  levy  of  1 0,000 /. 

Your  Committee  would  pause,  from  the  sad  statements  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make,  to  observe,  that  it  is  painful  to  contemplate,  in  the  midst  of 
what  appears  an  opulent,  spirited,  and  flourishing  community,  such  a  vast 
multitude  of  our  poorer  fellow  subjects,  the  instruments  by  whose  hands  these 
riches  were  created,  condemned,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  the  evils  so  justly 
complained  of,  and  placed  in  situations  where  it  is  almost  impracticable  for 
them  to  preserve  health  or  decency  of  deportment,  or  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  children  from  moral  and  physical  contamination  ;  to  require  them  to  be 
clean,  sober,  cheerful,  contented,  under  such  circumstances  would  be  a  vain 
and  unreasonable  expectation  (").  There  is  no  building  Act  to  enforce  the 
dwellings  of  these  workmen  being  properly  constructed ;  no  draining  Act  to 
enforce  their  being  efficiently  drained  ;  no  general  or  local  regulation  to 
enforce  the  commonest  provisions  for  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

It  appears  to  Your  Committee,  that  where  such  evils  are  found  to  follow 
from  the  neglect  or  inability  in  these  respects  of  local  authorities,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  take  efficient  steps  to  protect  so  numerous  and  valu- 
able a  portion  of  the  community. 

These  evils,  arising  from  the  malconstruction  and  crowded  state  of  their 
dwellings  ;  the  absence  of  a  good  system  of  sewerage,  and  all  adequate 
inspection  and  cleansing  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  they  reside,  are 
found  to  exist  in  like  manner  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns. 

Thus, 


(')  Dr.  Duacan,  p.  143. 
(')  Page  145. 

(")  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  reckless  and  worthless 
characters  should  be  considerable  in  Liverpool,  viz.  1  in  4,5  of  the  whole  population.  The  cost  of 
those  living  on  the  public,  and  by  other  than  honest  means,  is  calculated  annually  at  no  less  than 
700,000/. —  Vide  Reiyort  of  Commissioners  on  Constabulary  Force,  1838,  p.  18. 
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Manchester.        Thus,  in  Manchester,  the  capital  as  it  may  be  called  of  the  cotton  trade 

with  a  population  of  not  less  than  240,000  nearly  15,000  Q  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, constantly  inhabit  cellars.  Though  the  habitations  of  the  working 
classes  are  described  as  better  than  those  of  Liverpool,  the  want  of  proper 
building  regulations,  and  any  effectual  sewerage  and  cleansing,  as  applicable  to 
the  localities  inhabited  by  the  workmen,  is  most  justly  complained  of  (^). 

Your  Committee  would  here  beg  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  able  letter, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  written  by  J.  Roberton,  esq.  an  eminent 
surgeon,  residing  at  Manchester,  to  the  Chairman.  After  adverting  to  the 
former  disgraceful  state  of  the  streets  and  drains,  he  bears  testimony  to  the 
zeal  of  the  authorities  in  carrying  on  salutary  improvements  in  these  respects, 
"  especially  when  it  is  known  that  no  street  can  be  paved  and  sewered  without 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  property,  unless  a  certain  large  proportion  of  the 
land  on  either  side  is  built  upon..  Owing  to  this  cause,  several  important  streets 
remain  to  this  hour  disgraceful  nuisances. 

"  Manchester,"  continues  the  writer,  "  has  no  Building  Act,  and  hence,  with 
the  exception  of  certmn  central  streets,  over  which  the  Police  Act  gives  the  Com- 
missioners power,  each  proprietor  builds  as  he  pleases.  New  cottages,  with  or 
without  cellars,  huddled  together,  row  behind  row,  may  be  seen  springing  up 
in  many  parts.  With  such  proceedings  as  these  the  authorities  cannot  inter- 
fere. A  cottage  row  may  be  badly  drained,  the  streets  may  be  full  of  pits, 
brimful  of  stagnant  water,  the  receptacles  of  dead  dogs  and  cats,  yet  no  one 
may  find  fault. 

"  The  number  of  cellar-residences  you  have  probably  learned,  from  the 
papers  published  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  is  very  great  in  all 
quarters  of  the  town  (*) ;  and  even  in  Hulme,  a  large  portion  of  which  consists 
of  cottages  recently  erected,  the  same  practice  is  continued.  That  it  is  an  evil 
must  be  obvious,  on  the  slightest  consideration ;  for  how  can  a  hole  underground, 
of  from  12  to  15  feet  square,  admit  of  ventilation,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  human 
habitation  ?  "  "  We  have  no  authorized  inspector  of  dwellings  and  streets." 

After  remarking  that,  when  well  fed,  the  families  of  working  people  main- 
tain their  health  in  a  surprising  manner,  even  in  cellars  and  other  close  dwel- 
lings, he  states,  "That  in  1833,  1834,  1836,  1836  (years  of  prosperity),  the 
number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Manchester  House  of  Recovery, 
amounted  to  only  421  per  annum;  whilst,  in  two  pinching  years,  1838  and 
1839,  the  number  admitted  was  1,207  per  annum." 

"  It  is,"  adds  this  benevolent  gentleman,  "  in  such  a  depressed  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  as  at  present  exists,  that  unpaved  and  badly  sewered 
streets,  narrow  alleys,  close,  unventilated  courts  and  cellars,  exhibit  their 
malign  influence  in  augmenting  the  sufferings  which  that  greatest  of  all 
physical  evils,  want  of  sufficient  food,  inflicts  on  young  and  old  in  large  towns, 
hut  especially  on  the  young.'^ 

"  Manchester,"  he  adds,  "  has  no  public  park,  or  other  ground  where  the 
population  can  walk  and  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and,  in  this  respect,  is  disgrace- 
fully defective,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  town  in  the  empire  (*)." 

Your 


Q)  The  amount  of  property  rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  is 
821, 939^ — Vide  Return  to  Parliament  as  to  Police,  &c.,  May  1840,  No.  311. 

(^)  14,960,  being  11  |  per  cent,  of  the  working  population;  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Sal- 
ford,  3,335,  being  8  per  cent.,  p.  107-8,  R.  Cobden's  evidence. 

.  (^)  Vide  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Working  Classes  in  a  large  Manufacturing  District,  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  which  account  was  verified  before  Your  Committee,  p.  107,  and  which  com- 
prises an  account  of  towns  inhabited  by  above  322,000  persons,  including  Manchester,  Salford, 
Bury,  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Dukinfield.    Vide  also  Mr.  Fletcher's  evidence,  1264,  &c. 

{^)  14,960.     Vide  ante. 

(^)  Mr.  Roberton's  letter,  in  the  Appendix. 
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Tour  Committee  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  state  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool than  they  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  these  great  towns  are  so 
much  supported  by,  and  connected  with,  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  em- 
ploys a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  workmen  than  any  other  in  this  empire, 
or,  perhaps,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance,  and  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  it  is  constantly  aug- 
menting. 

It  seems  alike  a  matter  of  duty  and  policy  in  the  Legislature  to  take  care 
that  the  industrious  classes,  by  whose  hands  the  great  riches  derived  from 
this  trade  are  chiefly  formed,  should  be  protected  from  evils  (such  as  have 
been  described),  by  the  Government  and  the  more  opulent  ranks,  who  owe  so 
much  to  their  unwearied  exertions. 

If  from  the  great  towns  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  Your  Committee 
turn  their  attention  to  those  where  the  population  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures  (the  second  in  point  of  extent),  they  regret  to  have  to 
report,  that  the  evidence  adduced  before  them  shows  nearly  the  same  neglect 
as  to  any  effective  regulations  to  provide  for  the  comfort,  or  insure  the  health 
of  the  labouring  community. 

Thus,  in  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  above  80,000  persons^),  the  state  of  the 
streets,  courts,  and  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  appears  greatly 
neglected ;  paving,  sewerage,  and  cleansing  (as  applicable  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  these  workmen)  seem  seldom  thought  of,  and  never  enforced. 

The  Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leeds, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  town,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Williamson,  a  physician  long  resident  in  Leeds,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts;  the  details  are  given  in  evidence,  p.  96,  &c.  A  few  extracts  will 
give  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Referring  to  the  condition  of  one  ward  (a  populous  district)  the  question  is 
put :  "  All  the  streets  and  dwellings  in  this  ward  are  stated  to  be  more  or  less 
deficient  in  sewerage,  unpaved,  full  of  holes,  with  deep  channels  formed  by 
the  rain  intersecting  the  roads,  and  annoying  the  passengers,  sometimes  ren- 
dered untenantable  by  the  overflowing  of  sewers  and  other  more  offensive 
drains,  with  ash-holes,  &c.  exposed  to  public  view,  and  never  emptied ;  or 
being  wholly  wanting,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  refuse  is  accummulated 
in  cellars,  piled  against  the  walls,  or  thrown  into  the  streets ;  is  that  an  accu- 
rate description  ? — A .  It  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
streets." 

Referring  to  one  neglected  and  filthy  locality,  the  witness  says,  "  From  that 
yard  I  have  reason  to  know  cases  of  malignant  fever  are  continually  sent  to 
our  Fever  Hospital."  The  district  called  the  North  East  Ward  (in  which  out 
of  16,269  inhabitants,  15,399  are  of  the  working  classes)  is  thus  described: 
As  containing  numerous  streets,  "  having  dangerous  excavations,  bad  drainage, 
little  or  no  sewerage,  here  and  there  pieces  of  stagnant  water,  ash-holes 
exposed,  out  offices,  without  doors  or  seats,  very  unsafe,"  &c. 

Similar  or  worse  accounts  are  given  of  various  other  districts,  detailing  the 
evils  arising  from  houses  built  in  close  courts,  often  back  to  back,  frequently 
with  no  thorough  draught  of  air,  without  any  conveniences  for  cleanliness  or 
decency,  with  no  effective  drainage,  inspection,  or  system  of  paving  or 
cleansing. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  Town  Council  is  :  "  That  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  which  demands  an  immediate  remedy, 
a  remedy  which  does  not  seem  attainable  under  any  local  Act  now  existing, 

•  but 

O  123,390  in  the  town  and  liberties  of  Leeds  in  1831,  and  the  increase  has  been  very  great 
since  that  time 
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but  calls  for  aa  especial  enactment,  which  is  doubtless  required  (they  say)  not 
only  by  Leeds,  but  more  or  less  by  every  town  in  the  empire." 

After  referring  to  the  evils  constantly  arising  from  the  bad  construction  and 
position  of  their  dwellings,  the  witness  is  asked  :  "  Would  it  not  then  be  of  the 
first  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  that  there  should  be 
some  general  regulation  laid  down,  either  in  a  general  Building  Act  or  some 
Act  generally  applicable,  not  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary  construction  of 
houses,  but  for  preventing  their  being  built  in  such  a  form  and  manner  as 
experience  has  shown  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants?"— To  which  Dr.  Williamson  replies :  "  The  working  classes  are  uow 
exposed  to  the  cupidity  and  defective  arrangements  of  their  landlords,  and 
they  appear  to  me  to  require  the  protection  of  some  such  general  enactment 
to  remedy  the  evils."  The  necessity  and  practicability  of  such  a  remedy  is 
spoken  to  by  several  other  witnesses  and  experienced  builders  ("), 

The  witness  having  stated  that  Leeds  had  doubled  its  population  within 
30  years,  is  asked,  "  During  that  time  it  appears  from  the  report  which  you 
have  confirmed,  that  no  due  provision  and  regulation  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  drainage,  sewerage,  and  cleansing,  ventilation  and  building,  and  for 
the  supply  of  water  for  this  vast  community? — A.  Certainly  not."  And  the 
witness  then  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  assistance. 

Your  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  state  of  several  other  densely- 
peopled  towns,  and  refer  to  the  evidence  given  respecting  them,  not  thinking- 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  more  than  by  stating,  that  they  all  appear  to 
stand  in  need,  more  or  less,  of  measures  calculated  to  enforce  sanatory  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler  classes (^). 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  happy  to  remark,  that  the  great  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, inhabited  by  so  many  industrious  mechanics,  so  long  celebrated 
for  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  appears  to  form  rather  a  favourable  contrast,  in 
several  particulars,  with  the  state  of  other  large  towns. 

The  nature  of  the  employment  generally  appears  not  injurious  to  health  ; 
the  general  custom  of  each  family  living  in  a  separate  dwelling  is  conducive 
to  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  the  good  site  of  the  town,  and  the  dry  and  ab- 
sorbent nature  of  the  soil,  are  very  great  natural  advantages.  Still  there  are 
many  regulations  of  great  consequence  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants which  appear  neglected  (®),  to  some  of  which  Your  Committee  will 
advert  in  the  remedies  they  recommend.  Some  sanatory  regulations  respect- 
ing the  common  lodging-houses  appear  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  community  ("). 

In  addition  to  their  inquiry  into  the  state  of  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
England,  Your  Committee  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Dublin  and  Glasgow.  With  respect  to  the  former,  although  many  improve- 
ments may  be  made,  and  additional  sanatory  regulations  are  absolutely  neces- 
sar}^  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to  the  able 
evidence  of  Dr.  Maunsell  respecting  it,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions. 

With  regard  to  Glasgow,  however,  they  are  sorry  to  oliserve  that  the  details 
are  of  the  most  melancholy  and  afflicting  nature.  An  intelligent  witness,  who 
has  had  every  means  of  knowledge,  states,  "  that  penury,  dirt,  misery,  drunk- 
enness, 


(*)  Vide  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  White,  Mr.  Allason,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Cubitt,  &c. 

(')  F?V/<?  evidence  as  to  Boltcn,  population  50,000,  Mr.  Ashworth ;  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and 
Dukinfield,  population  60,000,  Mr.  Iliddall  Wood,  Mr.  Ashton  ;  Bradford,  population  90,000, 
Mr.  Ellison,  Dr.  Williamson. 

(^)  There  ore  many  houses  built  back  to  back  in  the  Bordersley  district. —  Vide  Riddall  Wood's 
evidence,  2270,  &c. 

(°)  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hodson,  Riddall  Wood,  as  to  Hull,  &c.,  p.  140. 
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enness,  disease,  and  crime  culminate  in  Glasgow  to  a  pitch  unparalleled  in 
Great  Britain."  And  in  another  place,  "  I  did  not  believe,  until  I  visited  the 
wynds  of  Glasgow,  that  so  large  an  amount  of  filth,  crime,  misery,  and 
disease  existed  in  one  spot  in  any  civilized  country." 

The  witness  was  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  police, 
and  describes  the  want  of  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleansing,  and  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  as  most 
grievous  in  its  effects.    The  result  is  summed  up  in  the  following  terms:  — 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  (^)  in  large  districts  of  Glasgow,  it  is  not  sur-  1089. 
prising  that  the  number  of  persons  toho  died  last  year  ivas  10,270,  being  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  24 -^^^  to  the  ivhole  pojjulation,  or  that  out  of  that  number 
2,180  died  of  typhus  fever,  lokich  never  leaves  Glasgow."    These  melancholy 
details,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  shuddering,  are  amply  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Cowan,  a  physician  resident  in  the  town,  whose  work,  called  "  Vital  1  / 
Statistics,"  has  been  laid  before  Your  Committee,  and  its  general  accuracy  /  [ 
proved.    It  is  there  stated,  and  confirmed  in  evidence,  that  the  rate  of  mor-  j  | 
tality  in  Glasgow  has  increased  most  rapidly,  and  is  thus  given  in  round  '  | 
numbers :  1821,  1  in  39  ;  1831,  1  in  30  ;  1835,  1  in  29  ;  1838,  1  in  26  ;  thus  |  \ 
showing  the  frightful  increase  from  1  in  39  to  1  in  26  in  17  years ("^). 

And,  again,  it  is  shown  that  the  mortality  in  children  under  10  years  of    !  1115. 
age  has  risen  from  1  in  75  in  1821  to  1  in  48  in  1839.    "  Fever,  it  is  stated,  i  ! 
has  been  gradually  increasing  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  its  victims  consti-  |[ 
tute  within  a  fraction  of  55  out  of  every  100  patients  treated  in  our  hospitals."  | 
^'  This  increase  has  been  during  a  period  of  great  prosperity."    The  report   .  1137. 
quoted  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  ma}^  safely  assume  that  the  12,895  individuals 
treated  in  the  fever  hospitals  during  the  last  seven  years,  all,  with  few  excep- 
tions, depending  on  their  daily  labour,  and  extending  the  benefit  of  that  labour 
to  others,  were  out  of  employment  for  a  period  of  six  weeks." 

Dr.  Cowan  adds,  "  The  mortality  bill  of  1837  exhibits  a  rate  of  mortality 
inferring  an  intensity  of  misery  and  suffering  unequalled  in  Britain,  and  not 
surpassed  in  any  town  we  are  acquainted  with  on  the  Continent  of  Europe." 
Remedial  measures  are  suggested  in  the  following  words :  "  A  few  thousand  | 
pounds  judiciously  expended  in  opening  up  the  districts  most  densely  popu- 
lated, and  in  other  obvious  ways,  would  greatly  tend  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  our  heaviest  municipal  tax,  the  fever  tax."  1140. 

Your  Committee  would  now  turn  from  the  melancholy  details,  a  portion  of 
which  they  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  in  their  Report,  and  would  state 
generally,  that  although  the  main  evils  complained  of,  and  proved  before 
them,  appear  to  arise  from  the  want  of  any  regulations  as  to  buildings  and 
ventilation,  and  the  deficiency  in  sewerage,  cleansing,  and  other  sanatory  pro- 
visions, yet  there  appears  to  be  some  important  improvement  necessary  refer- 
able to  especial  sources  of  illness  in  certain  districts,  as  particularly,  1st,  The 
existence  of  burial  places  in  the  midst  of  populous  neighbourhoods  (^). 

2d,  Local  nuisances  from  some  noxious  business,  affecting  the  health  of  the 
vicinity  ('). 

3d,  The  neglected  and  dangerous  state  of  low  lodging-houses,  frequented 
by  a  wretched  and  migratory  population,  who  often  carry  fever  and  other  dis- 
orders into  distant  districts 

Independent 

0)  It  appeared  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  sand  12  received  110  instructicn  whatever, 
1 101. 

(^)  J.  C.  Symons,  p.  63,  Q.  1114. 

(^)  Vide  Mr.  Walker's  evidence,  also  Dr.  Arnott's. 

('')  Vide  Mr.  Moselej/'s  testimony. 

(')  Vide  sliiteinent  of  Mr.  Riddall  Wood,  Hodson,  Dr.  Williamson,  &c. 
3^4-  b3 
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Independent  of  the  physical  evils  to  the  working  classes  arising  from  the 
causes  before  adverted  to,  Your  Committee  are  desirous  to  express  the  strong 
opinion  they  entertain,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  witnesses 
examined,  that  the  dirt,  damp,  and  discomfort  so  frequently  found  in  and  about 
the  habitations  of  the  poorer  people  in  these  great  towns,  has  a  most  pernicious 
and  powerful  effect  on  their  moral  feelings,  induces  habits  of  recklessness  ajid 
disregard  of  cleanliness,  and  all  proper  pride  in  personal  appearance,  and 
thereby  takes  away  a  strong  and  useful  stimulus  to  industry  and  exertion  C^). 

The  wife,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  make  his  home  comfortable  to  her 
husband,  abandons  all  endeavours  for  the  purpose,  neglect  leads  to  neglect, 
recrimination  follows  reproof,  and  their  children  are  brought  up  amidst  dirt 
and  wretchedness,  with  the  example  of  constant  domestic  disputes  before  them. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubtful  to  those  who  trace  the  effects  of  such  causes,  that  the 
humbler  classes  are  often  induced  or  driven  by  the  want  of  comfort  at  home, 
and  by  the  gloomy  prospect  around  them,  to  have  recourse  to  dram-drinking, 
the  fertile  parent  of  innumerable  ills  (^). 

Your  Committee  have  thus  laid  before  The  House  an  imperfect  abstract  of 
the  facts  proved  before  them  in  evidence,  showing  the  neglect  of  due  sanator}^ 
regulations  applicable  to  improve  the  health  and  increase  the  comfort  of  great 
bodies  of  the  poorer  classes. 

They  have  traced  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  evils  which  appear  to  spring 
from  this  neglect,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  ill  effects  produced  by 
these  causes  in  degrading  the  character  of  their  humbler  fellow-subjects,  in 
producing  crime,  disease,  and  discontent,  and  in  counteracting  in  great 
measure  (as  regards  the  younger  portion  of  the  population)  those  moral  and 
religious  impressions  which  they  might  otherwise  receive  from  education 
where  it  is  afforded  to  them  (^). 

The  cost  to  the  country,  arising  from  these  combined  causes,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  estimate  with  exactness,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
enormous.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  every  person  in  the  Fever  Hospital 
(12,895  in  seven  years)  in  Glasgow  loses  six  weeks  employment,  which,  calcu- 
lated at  7s.  Qd.  per  week,  would  amount  to  29,004/.  lost  to  the  community, 
besides  the  cost  of  attendance  and  support ;  this  has  been  calculated,  where 
the  patient  recovers,  at  iL  per  case  (^),  and  adds  here  12,895/.  to  the  account 
of  loss ;  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  sanatory  regulations. 

In  proportion  as  the  working  classes  in  these  great  cities  (rapidly  increasing 
every  year)  and  their  children  are  injuriously  affected  in  their  physical  condi- 
tion and  their  moral  characters  by  the  causes  alluded  to,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion will  their  value  to  the  community  be  diminished,  and  their  cost  to  the 
kingdom  increased.  The  property  which  the  country  has  in  their  useful 
labours  will  be  so  far  lessened,  and  the  unproductive  outlay  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  restrain  them  so  far  augmented. 

This  consideration  will  not  be  thought  beyond  the  province  of  Your  Com- 
mittee when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  remedies  they  propose  some  outlay 
of  expense  must  necessarily  occur  ;  yet  on  reflection  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  justified  in  the  conclusion  they  have  come  to,  that  ultimately  a  great  saving 
to  the  community  will  thereby  take  place ;  and  even  were  that  not  the  case, 
that  some  such  measures  are  urgently  called  for,  as  claims  of  humanity  and 

justice 

{'')  On  this  point  see  the  evidence  of  Dis.  Duncan,  Williamson,  Arnott,  So  Smith,  RJaunsell, 
Fletcher,  &c. 

(')  The  increase  of  consumption  of  spirits  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  from  9/200,000 
gallons  in  1817,  to  29,200,000  in  1837;  and  the  number  of  criminal  commitments  in  England 
and  Wales  from  4,600  in  1805,  to  22,000  in  1838. —  Vide  Returns  to  Parliament. 
(^)  Fide  evidence  of  medical  men  examined  ;  also  Messrs.  Pennetborne,  2885,  and  Fletcher 
(")  Report  on  Sanatory  State  of  Labouring  Classes  about  the  Metropolis,  p.  6. 
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justice  to  great  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men,  and  as  necessary  not  less  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  than  the  safety  of  property  and  the  security  of  the  rich  ('). 

Remedies. 

The  remedies  which  Your  Committee  would  propose  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  "  Sanatory  Regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Great  Towns  of  the  Realm,"  are  several ;  some  of  a  prospective,  and  others  of 
a  retrospective  operation. 

The  first  measure  they  recommend  is,  a  general  Building  Act,  applicable  to 
towns  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  comprizing  a  certain  amount  of  population  ; 
laving  down  regulations  respecting  the  construction  of  certain  rates  of  houses 
(well  understood  among  builders)  which  are  fitted  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  regulations  would  be  framed  so  as  to  interfere  no  farther  with  every  one's 
right  to  manage  his  own  property  than  was  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  community ;  nor  would  they  extend  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  that 
urgent  duty  of  Government  justified.  Such  regulations  would  fall  strictly 
under  that  rule  of  public  law  universally  acknowledged,  which  lays  down  as 
a  maxim,  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  Icedas." 

These  regulations  would  forbid  and  prevent  such  forms  of  construction  spe- 
cified, as  experience  and  undoubted  testimony  show  to  be  inconsistent  with 
health.    These  would  embrace, 

1.  Cellar  dwellings,  unless  with  areas  in  front  and  back,  and  with  sewers 
below  the  level  of  the  floors. 

2.  Rows  of  houses  erected  in  close  courts,  built  up  at  the  end. 

3.  Rows  of  dwellings  built  back  to  back,  so  as  to  prevent  any  thorough  ven- 
tilation. 

These  regulations  so  far  would  be  of  a  preventive  character,  and  would  not 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  builders. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  other  rules  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
such  an  Act ;  one  of  the  most  important  is,  to  require  that  before  and  behind 
every  row  of  houses  of  this  description  a  certain  space  should  be  left  open, 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  houses.  What  this  proportion  should  be 
would  be  matter  of  consideration.  Experienced  builders,  who  have  given 
evidence  before  Your  Committee  (and  who  are  unanimous  in  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  provision)  Q),  differ  slightly  as  to  details,  one  proposing  the 
space  in  front  should  be  the  height  of  the  houses  themselves,  whilst  another 
thinks  two-thirds  might  be  sufficient ;  and  in  like  measure  with  regard  to  the 
space  necessary  to  be  left  open  at  the  back  of  these  small  houses. 

Some  provisions  have  likewise  been  suggested  as  proper  to  be  inserted  in  a 
Building  Act,  which  might  insure  to  these  humble  classes  of  houses  such  con- 
veniences as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  health  and  decency,  and  such  recep- 
tacles for  refuse,  ashes,  &c.,  as  cannot  be  dispensed  with  consistent  with  clean- 
liness 

(*)  "  The  mortality  of  cities  in  England  and  Wales,"  says  a  valuable  authority,  "  is  high,  but 
it  may  be  much  reduced.  A  good  general  system  of  sewers,  the  intersection  of  the  dense  crowded 
districts  of  the  metropolis  by  a  fev/  spacious  streets,  and  a  park  in  the  east  end  of  London,  would 
probably  diminish  the  annual  deaths  by  several  thousands,  prevent  many  years  of  sickness,  and 
add  several  years  to  the  lives  of  the  entire  population.  Similar  improvements  would  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  poorer  classes  would  be  benefited  by  these  measures, 
and  the  poor-rates  reduced.  But  all  classes  of  the  community  are  directly  interested  in  their  adoption, 
for  the  epidemics  which  arise  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  do  not  stay  there  ;  they  travel  to  the  west 
end,  and  prove  fatal  hi  wide  streets  and  squares." — Mr.  Farr,  Appendix  to  Report  of  Registrar 
General. 

C)  Vide  evidence  of  Messrs.  White,  Smith,  Cubitt,  Allason,  &c. 
384.  b  4 
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liness  and  comfort.  There  should  also  be  a  sufficient  underground  drain  com- 
municating with  the  common  sewer. 

Some  other  beneficial  provisions  may  probably  be  sanctioned  as  proper  for 
a  general  Building  Act ;  but  these  are  the  only  new  provisions  which  appear 
to  Your  Committee  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

Regulations  as  to  the  thickness  of  party  walls,  to  hinder  the  spread  of  fires,, 
and  others  to  prevent  overhanging  projections  and  dangerous  chimneys,  are 
now  in  the  Building  Act  applicable  to  the  metropolis,  and  probably  in  some 
provincial  Acts,  and  would  of  course  be  necessary. 

In  these  suggestions  Your  Committee  have  kept  in  view  the  policy  of  inter- 
fering as  little  as  possible  with  private  property,  and  no  farther  than  the  strict 
necessity  of  the  case  justified. 

There  is  in  the  evidence  abundant  proof  of  the  absolute  want  of  some  such 
provisions,  and  of  the  wide-spread  evils  and  misery  resulting  from  their 
neglect.  They  are  in  the  nature  strictly  of  sanatory  regulations,  and  are  only 
the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  humane  Government,  to  protect 
those  who  cannot  protect  themselves  (^). 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  Your  Committee  that  some  such  Act  as  they 
suggest  did  not  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  before  our  great  towns  were  so  densely  populated,  and  so  many 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  had  been  built  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
posed rules;  had  such  been  the  case,  they  cannot  doubt  but  much  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  sufferings  which  have  been  detailed  before  them  would  have  been 
prevented. 

Your  Committee  are  informed  that  some  years  since  a  general  Building 
Act,  which  would  probably  have  contained  some  regulations  like  those  they 
recommend,  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government ;  but,  amid  the 
changes  which  subsequently  took  place,  was  laid  aside  ("). 

The  obvious  necessity  of  some  such  enactment,  arising  from  the  evils  detailed 
before  Your  Committee,  might  perhaps  justify  them  in  simply  but  earnestly 
recommending  it  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  but  feeling,  as  they  do,, 
the  great  importance  of  its  speedy  adoption  for  the  benefit  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  valuable  class  of  their  humbler  fellow-subjects,  they  are  induced  to 
consider  and  reply  to  some  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  such  regulations  as  have  been  spoken  of,  forbidding 
buildings  being  erected  in  certain  forms  c(msidered  prejudicial  to  health,  is  an 
interference  with  private  property.  This  is  doubtless  the  case,  but  appears  to 
be  amply  justified  on  the  plea  of  the  general  good  ;  and  the  same  necessity  is 
constantly  held  to  justify  similar  interference,  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  railways,  canals,  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  regarding  police,  quarantine,  &c. 

A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  such  regulations,  by  throwing  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  erecting  closely-packed  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
would  render  them  dearer  than  at  present,  and  increase  the  difficulty  which 
they  often  find  to  procure  habitations  in  populous  cities.  With  respect  to  such 
part  of  the  proposed  regulations  as  would  insure  a  better  arrangement  of 
dwellings  on  the  same  space  (as  by  insuring  courts  and  streets  to  be  open  at 
each  end),  this  objection  would  not  apply.  But  undoubtedly  the  efiect  of 
some  of  the  rules  suggested  for  a  Building  Act  would  be  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  but  at  a  greater  cost  than  before. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  experienced  builders  leads  Your  Committee  to 
believe  that  this  cost  would  not  be  very  materially  increased  by  prospective 

regulations 


(')  FiW^evidenceof  Messrs.  J.  White,  Pemisthonie,  T.  Allason,  Smith,  Cubitt, &c. ;  Drs.  Duncan, 
Williamson,  6ic.  O  Vide  Mr.  J.  W  lute's  evidence. 
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regulations  of  the  nature  described.  The  cost  of  a  little  increased  space  of 
ground  before  it  is  built  upon,  and  before  additional  value  is  given  to  it  by  the 
proximity  of  manufactories,  shops,  roads,  and  streets,  is  very  different  and 
much  less  than  afterwards ;  but  the  rules  suggested  would  apply  to  it  when 
open,  and  thus  comparatively  of  less  cost(''). 

The  outlay  on  the  houses  themselves  in  construction  and  materials  (which 
are  the  main  points  of  cost)  might  be  the  same,  whether  there  are  20  or  15  on 
the  same  number  of  square  yards ;  yet  the  effect  on  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates  would  be  very  different  in  one  case  from  the  other.  Still  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  if  a  larger  space  of  ground  is  required  for  a  given  number 
of  dwellings,  and  they  are  constructed  in  a  better  and  more  costly  manner, 
and  have  appendant  to  them  some  conveniences  which  they  are  now  without, 
that  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  them  must  be  somewhat  higher ;  but  Your  Com- 
mittee assert  with  confidence,  that  this  addition  will  be  amply  compensated  to 
the  working  classes  by  the  additional  convenience  and  comfort  they  will  enjoy, 
and  that  they  will  gain  in  freedom  from  disease,  which  now  so  frequently 
attacks  them  and  their  children,  a  saving  greatly  exceeding  their  outlay  (^). 
The  chief  property  of  these  persons  is  their  labour.  The  evidence  shows 
how  often  this  is  interrupted  by  fevers  and  other  disorders,  arising  from  the 
causes  adverted  to.  Regulations,  therefore,  which  may  protect  them  from 
these  evils,  and  allow  them  the  uninterrupted  advantage  of  the  wages  derived 
from  their  labour,  would  more  than  make  up  to  them  some  augmentation  of 
rent. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  without  some  such  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  dwelling,  and  the  conveniences  appendant  to  it,  as  are  sug- 
gested, it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  working  man's  home  to  be  made  comfort- 
able, or  to  have  any  attractions  for  him,  or  that  he  can  in  any  way  make  the 
most  of  his  daily  earnings,  and  he  is  thereby  driven  to  drinking  as  a  resource, 
as  is  stated  by  many  witnesses  examined. 

Another  remedial  measure,  which  appears  to  Your  Committee  absolutely 
necessary  to  facilitate  proper  sanatory  regulations  in  great  towns,  is  a  general 
Act  for  the  sewerage  of  these  densely-peopled  coinmunities. 

At  present  these  Acts  are  partial  in  their  operation  and  extent,  varying  in 
their  provisions,  and  very  defective  in  the  powers  they  give. 

A  reference  to  the  evidence  collected  by  Your  Committee  will  show  how 
great  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  in  some  of  the  most 
densely-peopled  parts  of  London,  and  the  large  provincial  towns,  and  how- 
much  misery  and  disease  have  been  entailed  on  the  poorer  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants in  consequence.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  tliis  point  within  the  last  12  years,  and  that  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  during  that  period;  still  the  want  of  any 
general  system  of  operation,  and  the  defective  powers  possessed  by  the  com- 
missioners, both  in  the  metropolis  and  country  towns,  in  wliich  they  have  been 
established  by  local  Acts,  have  altogether  prevented  the  extension  and  con- 
struction of  sewers  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Your  Committee  cannot  help  repeating  their  conviction,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
physical  evils  which  this  want  of  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  refuse  and  impu- 
rities from  their  dwellings  entails  upon  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  that  their  moral  habits  are  affected  by  the 

same 


General 
Sewerage  Act. 


Sewerage  and 
Drainage. 


(')  Vide  Mr.  Cubitt's  evidence,  and  Mr.  Smith's. 

C)  The  improvement  of  their  general  character  would  make  them  better  tenants,  less  likely  to 
injure  their  habitations,  more  punctual  in  their  payments,  and  by  giving  less  trouble,  and  requiring 
less  watching,  compensating  for  some  little  additional  outlay. 
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same  causes.  That  a  constant  residence  in  a  tainted  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
whilst  it  predisposes  them  to  disease,  and  renders  them  less  able  to  repel  its 
attacks,  also  produces  a  degradation  of  moral  character,  an  indifference  to  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  and  an  utter  recklessness  of  all  those  comforts  which 
persons  in  their  station  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  (■*). 

The  effect  of  this  utter  prostration  of  energy,  and  of  all  the  better  feelings  of 
the  mind,  has  been  to  reduce  multitudes,  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  with 
credit  through  their  humble  spheres,  to  have  recourse  to  ardent  spirits  as  a 
desperate  alleviation  of  their  wretchedness ;  and  Your  Committee  need  hardly 
point  out,  how  surely  this  irresistible  temptation  leads,  step  by  step,  to  habitual 
dissipation  and  debauchery  Q. 

Your  Committee  are  perfectly  aware,  that  wherever  large  masses  of  the 
labouring  orders  are  collected  together  in  towns,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  enforce 
that  strict  attention  to  household  cleanliness  which  is  maintained  amongst 
those  of  the  same  rank  in  rural  districts ;  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  and  to 
counteract  this  unfortunate  tendency  to  a  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
that  Your  Committee  deem  it  essential  that  every  practicable  means  should  be 
adopted  to  provide,  at  all  events,  against  the  worst  of  the  evils  detailed  in 
the  evidence  before  them,  and,  by  due  sanatory  regulations,  to  place  the 
poorer  classes  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves,  by  a  little  exertion,  of  those 
conveniences  which  experience  has  proved  necessary  to  remove  the  accumu- 
lated impurities  of  large  towns. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  and  with  the  view  of  affording  to  the  poorer 
classes  congregated  in  towns  some  protection  from  the  evils  to  which,  from 
the  confined  nature  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  cupidity  of  speculators,  they 
are  frequently  exposed,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  establish,  in  every  town  containing  a  population  of  a  certain  amount, 
a  Board  of  Health,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  into  such  circum- 
stances and  occurrences  within  their  district  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  general 
health  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  any  other  local  authorities  that  might  be  concerned,  to  such 
nuisances,  and  to  devise  and  suggest  remedies^).  They  should  report  their 
proceedings  annually  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  if  such  a  Board  be 
constituted,  and  if  not,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, for  presentation  to  Parliament,  by  which  means  publicity  would  be 
insured  to  their  proceedings,  and  much  useful  information  collected  and 
diffused.  These  Boards  of  Health  might  be  appointed  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  or  by  the  Town  Councils  in  corporate  towns,  or  directly  by  the 
rate -payers. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  portion  of  such  Boards  should  always  consist  of  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  Your  Committee  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
class  of  persons  peculiarly  pointed  out  by  the  nature  of  their  avocations  for  a 
i  duty  of  this  sort,  are  the  practitioners  attached  to  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  who, 
being  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  the  most  destitute  and  neglected  portion  of 

the 


C)  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  but  decent  family,  coming  to  reside  in  one  of  those 
close  neglected  situations  (so  frequently  described  in  the  Evidence),  to  preserve  any  good  habits 
which  they  or  their  children  may  have  acquired;  evil  example,  and  close  contact  with  those  who 
are  careless  as  to  appearance,  will  soon  reduce  them  to  the  common  level. 

(°)  In  the  official  circular  isssued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  on  the  gth  IMarch  last,  it  is 
stated,  p.  11,  that  nearly  24  millions  (about  four  times  the  amount  expended  in  poor-rates)  is 
annually  spent  in  ardent  spirits,  chiefly  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes;  and  by  a  calculation 
made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Symons,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  your  Committee,  Q.  1087,  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  England  is  7  ^  pints  per  head,  in  Ireland  rather  more  than  13 
pints,  and  in  Scotland  23  pints,  per  head  per  annum. 

C)  Dr.  Arnott's  Evidence,  p.  37. 
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the  community,  must  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  localities 
in  which  they  reside,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  those  disorders  which  result 
from  the  absence  of  public  sanatory  regulations. 

Such  Boards  of  Health  would  probably  each  have  a  clerk  (paid  for  his  ser- 
vices), whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  give 
such  returns,  in  a  short  tabular  form,  as  might  be  useful  for  reference,  and 
important  as  affording  easy  information  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  people. 

The  principal  duty  and  object  of  these  Boards  of  Health  would  be  precau- 
tionary and  preventive ;  to  turn  the  public  attention  to  the  causes  of  illness, 
and  to  suggest  means  by  which  the  sources  of  contagion  might  be  removed  ;  | 
and  in  this  way  Your  Committee  believe  a  great  saving  of  expense  would  take  j 
place  eventually,  and  that  the  necessary  outlay  would  be  compensated  by  the  ' 
diminution,  not  only  of  suffering,  but  of  actual  cost  to  the  community. 

Your  Committee  have  next  to  suggest  that  facilities  be  afforded  for  the 
establishment  in  towns  and  newly-extended  suburbs  of  an  administrative 
authority  for  drainage  and  sewerage,  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  the 
expense  and  delay  of  a  local  Act.  ^ 

This  desirable  object  might  be  effected  by  passing  an  Act  for  this  country.  General 
framed  upon  similar  principles  to  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  82,  which  is  restricted  to     Sewerage  Ac 
Ireland,  and  by  which,  on  the  requisition  of  21  householders,  a  public  meeting 
may  be  called  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  houses  rated  at  5    and  upwards ;  this  I 
meeting  is  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  appointment  of  commissioners  in  f 
whom  are  vested  the  necessary  powers  for  the  cleansing,  draining,  paving,  and  | 
lighting  of  the  town.    This  Act  has  been  already  adopted  in  about  60  towns  j 
with  general  satisfaction.    Your  Committee  think  it  would  be  a  good  arrange-  , 
ment  that  these  rates  should  be  borne  by  the  landlord,  and  that  some  facilities  j 
for  that  purpose  should  be  given. 

Your  Committee  have  been  informed  that  doubts  exist  as  to  the  powers 
possessed  by  some  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  constructing  new  sewers,  they 
therefore  recommend  that  the  continuance  of  these  doubts  be  obviated  ;  and 
also  that  some  additional  powers,  which  appear  absolutely  necessary  for  reme- 
dying the  evils  which  they  have  stated,  be  granted  to  existing  Commissions 
of  Sewers,  as  well  as  to  those  which  may  hereafter  be  constituted  (^). 

1.  That  of  enforcing  adequate  sewerage  for  rows  or  streets  of  houses  which  ^ 
may  hereafter  be  erected  ;  the  expense  of  construction  to  be  mainly  charged  / 
upon  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  while  that  of  future  repairs  will  fall  upon 
the  general  rate  of  the  district. 

2.  That  of  enforcing  a  communication  between  private  dwellings  and  the 
adjacent  main  sewer,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  those  dwellings,  and 
the  repairs  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  employed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  i 

3.  That  of  prohibiting  the  sinking  of  cess-pools  below  the  level  of  the  i 
main  sewers,  and  any  other  similar  powers  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  \ 
for  the  public  benefit. 

Your  Committee  believe  it  would  also  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Inspector, 
inhabitants  of  great  toM'ns  if  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  sanatory  regulations.  They  think  such  an  officer  should  (whether 
appointed  by  the  rate-payers,  or  the  guardians  of  the  poor  whom  they  have 
chosen,)  have  the  power  of  proceeding  by  indictment  to  abate  nuisances,  an 
old  remedy  of  the  English  law,  which,  though  somewhat  in  disuse,  it  seems 
quite  necessary  to  revive  and  extend,  to  prevent  and  put  down  injury  to  multi- 
tudes 


C)  Vide  evidence  of  Mr.  Peeke,  2024;  Mr.  Baker,  1580;  Drew,  1519,  &c. 
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tudes  (').  At  present,  for  want  of  some  such  guardian  of  public  rights,  they 
are  continually  encroached  upon,  and  nuisances  injurious  to  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  property  of  the  people  (especially  of  the  humbler  classes)  are  shown 
by  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  to  be  constantly  increasing. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  an  officer  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  or 
diversion  of  highways,  or  open  spaces  of  ground  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public. 

Your  Committee  think  that  the  inspector  should  report  from  time  to  time 
the  state  of  his  district  to  the  Board  of  Health,  constituted  as  before  suo-o-ested. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  principal  remedial  mea- 
sures they  propose.  They  have  been  obliged  to  detail  these  at  considerable 
length,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Before,  however,  they  conclude  their  Report,  they  would  state  that  there 
are  several  points  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  great  towns,  which  they  content  themselves  with  barely  enumerating, 
because  they  feel  assured  that  if  the  remedial  suggestions  they  have  made  were 
acted  upon,  these  matters  would  immediately  be  attended  to. 

Thus,  if  the  legislative  enactments  suggested  were  passed,  if  Boards  of 
Health  and  district  inspectors  were  appointed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  subjects  would  soon  attract  the  attention  their  importance  deserves,  and 
if  legislative  aid  were  wanted,  it  would  in  such  case  be  promptly  afforded. 

1.  The  custom  of  continuing  burying-grounds,  crowded  with  constant 
additions  of  corpses,  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities,  is  spoken  of  by  several 
witnesses  as  most  injurious  to  health 

2.  The  importance  of  an  ample  and  due  supply  of  water  within  the  reach 
and  means  of  the  humbler  classes  has  been  made  evident  to  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject,  and  appears  lamentably  deficient  in  several  populous 
and  increasing  communities. 

3.  The  augmentation  of  buildings  in  the  vicinities  of  these  crowded  cities 
seem  to  call  for  provisions  to  insure  some  open  spaces  being  preserved,  cal- 
culated for  public  walks,  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poorer 
classes.  This  was  adverted  to  and  recommended  by  the  Report  of  a  former 
Committee  (^) ;  it  presses  more  and  more  as  the  population  of  these  great 
towns  rapidly  increases,  and  many  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  growing  neces- 
sity for  some  such  provision  (*). 

4.  Some  inspection  and  power  of  regulation  of  the  humbler  class  of  lodging- 
houses  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  people.  They  are 
shown,  by  evidence  before  Your  Committee,  to  be  now  utterly  neglected ;  that 
there  are  many  in  all  our  great  towns  habitually  in  a  filthy  condition, .  the 
abode  of  fever  and  bther  contagious  disorders,  destitute  of  all  sanatory  regula- 
tions, and  inhabited  from  time  to  time  by  a  migratory  and  shifting  population. 
Thus  the  diseases  which  are  frequently  taken  in  these  dirty  and  ill-ventilated 
places  are  spread  about  the  country,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  people. 

5.  Wherever  local  circumstances  give  the  power  to  establish  public  bathing 
places  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  such  a  step  would  be  highly  beneficial, 

.  the 


(')  Fide  cases  of  nuisance,  evidence,  Messrs.  Moseley  and  Cubitt's. 
(^)  Fide  especially  Mr.  Walker's. 

(^)  Vide  Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Walks  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  Cities,  1832,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher's  evidence,  1316. 

(*)  The  necessil!|f  of  some  play-grounds  adjacent  to  the  schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  in  great  cities,  is  spoken  to  by  almost  every  medical  witness;  the  advantage  in 
moral  ciiect  of  relaxation  from  constant  confinement  is  insisted  on  by  all  whose  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject. 
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and  the  cost  in  manufacturing  towns,  where  many  steam-engines  are  em- 
ployed, would  not,  it  appears,  be  considerable  Q. 

Your  Committee  have  now  nearly  completed  their  outline  of  the  sanatory 
regulations  they  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  to  prevent  as 
far  as  practicable  the  recurrence  and  increase  of  circumstances  highly  injurious 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  towns  and  populous 
districts. 

They  cannot,  however,  conclude  the  task  assigned  to  them,  without  endea-  ' 
vouring  to  suggest  some  method  by  which  the  existing  evils  may  be  somewhat  /i 
removed,  and  the  extent  of  suffering  diminished.  j' 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  considered  this  Report,  or  looked  into  j 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  that  much  of  the  unhealthiness  of  parti- 
cular groups  of  dwellings,  and  sometimes  of  a  whole  district,  arises  from  the 
want  of  some  local  improvement  ("),  in  the  removal  of  some  obstruction  to 
ventilation  or  drainage. 

Thus,  in  some  of  the  crowded  and  unhealthy  places  described,  the  opening  of 
a  fresh  thoroughfare,  giving  light  and  air,  would  not  only  remove  or  abate  the 
evil,  but  would  give  additional  value  to  the  property  through  which  it  passed. 

Sometimes  taking  down  a  single  house  which  blocked  up  the  end  of  a  street, 
or  of  one  of  those  miserable  courts  described  in  the  evidence,  would  greatly 
benefit  all  the  others  near  Q),  and  add  to  their  worth  much  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  improvement ;  or  the  case  may  be  that  the 
additional  value  given  to  the  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed sanatory  improvement  would  very  nearly,  if  fairly  estimated,  cover  the 
expense,  requiring  a  small  proportion  only  to  be  made  up  from  some  other 
fund. 

This  supposition  may  be  varied  in  other  ways,  and  is  applicable  to  other  im- 
provements of  almost  any  description,  by  which  additional  value  is  given  in 
different  proportions,  to  private  property,  and  at  the  same  time  the  salubrity  of 
the  vicinity  is  increased. 

Yet  at  present,  however  necessary  for  health  or  beneficial  to  private  pro- 
perty such  improvements  may  be,  they  cannot  be  effected,  unless  in  each  spot 
there  be  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  which  is  the  case  in  very 
few  places.  Where,  however,  such  an  Act  exists,  it  is  generally  applicable 
only  to  particular  improvements  specified  in  the  Bill ;  it  only  extends  to  cases 
where  some  fund  already  exists  for  defraying  the  expenses,  and  it  gives  no 
power  of  assessing  the  whole  district  benefited,  or  of  appointing  apportioners 
to  decide  in  what  proportions  the  immediate  vicinity  is  augmented  in  value, 
and  ought  to  be  assessed  in  consequence.  Thus,  a  single  obstinate  and  un- 
reasonable proprietor  may,  and  frequently  does,  prevent  an  improvement 
beneficial  to  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  even  to  himself ;  but  if  all  the 
persons  interested  be  willing  to  concur  in  the  improvement,  there  are  fre- 
quently legal  disabilities  which  prevent  their  consent  being  available,  as 
leases,  entails,  &c.  Sometimes  the  power  of  exchange  or  sale,  or  long  leases 
of  a  small  portion  of  a  settled  property,  would  facilitate  an  improvement 
widely  beneficial,  but  this  now  requires  in  each  case  a  separate  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (^). 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  such  local  improvements, 
and  the  diflficulties  which  now  prevent  them,  Your  Committee  beg  to  recom- 
mend 


(*)  Vide  Mr.  Sowten's  evidence;  also  Mr.  Fletcher's,  p.  74,  1305. 
(**)  Vide  evidence,  1140.  2539,  &c.    Mr.  Pennetliorne's,  p.  170. 
C)  Fide  Dr.  Duncan's  evidence,  p.  151.  2539,  &c. 

O  Fide  Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Walks,  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  White,  &c. 
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General  Act  to  aid  mend  the  introduction  of  a  general  Act  (extending  to  all  towns  above  a  cer- 
ments  ^^^^  population)  to  facilitate  such  improvements.    They  venture  to  suggest 

that  such  an  Act  should  contain  provisions  calculated  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
pointed  out ;  that  it  should  lay  down  well-considered  regulations  as  to  the  forms 
of  proceeding ;  should  enable  willing  parties  to  carry  out  beneficial  alterations  ; 
should  empower  a  certain  majority  (perhaps  two-thirds)  of  the  rate-payers  of 
any  district  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  bind  the  minority ; 
empower  them  to  choose  trustees  or  commissioners  to  fulfil  the  enactments, 
raise  rates,  purchase  property,  complete  improvements,  &c. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  wish  that  such  an  Act,  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  these  densely-peopled  districts,  should  contain  clauses  to  facilitate 
the  commencement  of  public  improvements  necessary  for  health  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  for  this  purpose  that,  under  due  provisions, 
the  Board  should  have  the  power  of  ordering  surveys  and  estimates  to  a 
I  limited  amount.    Your  Committee  also  think  that  wherever  the  Government, 
I  individuals,  or  any  public  body  shall  be  willing  to  provide  a  certain  pro- 
I  portion  (as  one-fourth  or  one-third)  of  the  estimate  of  any  such  improvement, 
;  that  there  should  be  a  power  to  enable  such  Commissioners  to  raise  a  rate  for 
I  the  remainder.     In  this  way  they  believe  many  spirited  and  benevolent 
'  persons  would  generously  come  forward  to  assist  and  stimulate  such  beneficial 
public  improvements,  which  without  some  such  facilities  and  provisions  will 
/  never  be  made. 

How  far  it  might  be  advisable  to  enable  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury, in  certain  urgent  cases,  to  advance  on  good  security  loans  of  Exchequer 
Bills  to  facilitate  such  improvements,  Your  Committee  will  not  undertake  to 
determine. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  ventured  to  recommend  legislative  measures  to 
assist  in  the  necessary  work  of  laying  down  and  enforcing  sanatory  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  of  this  realm.  They 
cannot  conclude  this  Report,  which  they  submit  to  the  consideration  of  The 
House,  without  most  earnestly  recommending  all  those  who,  by  fortune, 
station,  or  trust,  are  placed  in  a  position  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  views, 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  without  delay,  in  aiding  the  improve- 
ment suggested  in  their  several  towns  and  neighbourhoods.    Whilst  Your 
,  Committee  is  earnestly  desirous  legislative  aid  should  be  given,  they  are  yet 
.   aware,  that  with  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance  much  might  be  done,  even 
I   with  the  present  imperfect  powers,  by  individual  and  combined  exertion,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  measures  which  would  afterwards  be  extended  and 
perfected  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  community. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mercurii,  25°  die  Martii,  1840. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Ingham. 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten. 


Mr.  Ponsonby. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Slaney. 
Lord  James  Stuart. 
Sir  Harry  Verney. 
Mr.  li.  Walker. 


R.  A.  SLANEY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


'  Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  m.d.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1.  Chairman.]  YOU  reside  at  No.  36,  New  Broad-street,  do  you  not? — I  do.    T.  S.  Smith,  n.v. 

2.  You  are  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  are  you  not  ? — I  am.  ■■  ■ 

3.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  25  March  1840. 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  their  condition, 
for  I  have  been  physician  for  many  years  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  which 
extends  over  a  large  portion  of  those  districts,  and  I  have  likewise  made  a  special 
examination  of  both  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  at  the  request  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  of  which  I  have  given  them  a  Report. 

4.  The  Report  you  speak  of  is  contained  in  "  A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  State 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  as  affected  chiefly  by  the  Situation  and  Construction  of 
their  Dwellings  in  and  about  the  Metropolis"  ? — Yes. 

5.  That  has  been  published  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  also  in  a  separate  form  ? — It  has. 

6.  In  turning  to  that,  in  page  31  there  is  a  statement  of  your  report  upon 
those  districts ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  it  you  state  generally  the  causes  of 
fever,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  drainage,  sewerage,  proper  venti- 
lation, and  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
densely-peopled  districts  ? — Yes. 

7.  In  the  second  paragraph,  after  adverting  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  forethought  and  prudence,  you  state,  "  There  are  evils  of  another  class,  more 
general  and  powerful  in  their  operation,  which  can  be  avoided  by  no  prudence, 
and  removed  by  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Among  the  gravest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  remediable  of  these  latter  evils,  is  the  exposure  to 
certain  noxious  agents  generated  and  accumulated  in  the  localities  in  which  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode,  and  to  the  pernicious  mfluence  of  which 
they  are  constantly,  and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  subjected" ;  that  is 
your  opinion? — It  is. 

8.  Further  on,  at  the  bottom  of  the  32d  page,  you  say  that  "  The  records  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  prove  indubitably  that  there  are  certain  localities  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  which  are  the  constant  seats  of  fever,  from  which 
this  disease  is  never  absent,  though  it  may  prevail  less  extensively,  and  be  less 
severe  in  some  years,  and  even  in  some  seasons  of  the  same  year  than  in  others"  ; 
that  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes ;  it  is  so  clearly  the  case,  that  if  you  were  to  take 
a  map  and  mark  out  the  districts  which  are  the  constant  seats  of  fever  in  London, 
as  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pare it  with  a  map  of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  you  would  be  able  to  mark 
out  invariably  and  with  absolute  certainty  where  the  sewers  are,  and  where  they 
are  not,  by  observing  where  fever  exists,  so  that  v/e  can  always  tell  where  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  not  been  at  work  by  the  track  of  fever. 

0.47.  B  9.  You 
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T.  S.  Smith,  M.D.      g.  You  might  make  that  out  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  geological  dis- 

—  '      tricts,  fever  districts,  or  sewer  districts  ? — Yes.    In  the  sewer  district  there  is  a 

25  March  1840.   most  remarkable  absence  of  fever,  and  in  the  fever  district  a  most  remarkable 
absence  of  sewerage. 

10.  You  proceed  to  state,  that  among  the  most  remarkable  districts  where 
it  prevails  are  St.  Clement  Danes,  viz.  Drury-lane,  White  Hart-yard,  Newcastle- 
court,  Clare-market,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  St.  Giles  and  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  viz.  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  King-street,  Charles-street,  Law- 
rence-street, Short's-gardens,  Seven-dials,  and  the  lanes  leading  towards  Long- 
acre,  &c. ;  St,  Andrew's,  Holborn,  viz.  all  the  narrow  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and 
courts  in  the  Holborn  Union;  large  portions  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  St. 
Luke,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal-green,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's  in  the  East, 
Stepney,  Tower  Hamlets,  City  of  London  Union,  St.  Saviour's  Union,  Lam- 
beth ;  St.  Mary,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth  Union,  &c.  In  all  those  districts 
fever  prevails  more  or  less,  or  has  done ;  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  your 
statement,  the  drainage  and  sewerage  has  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected? — 
Yes,  very  much  neglected.  No  common  sewers,  at  least  there  are  no  under- 
ground sewers  going  from  those  narrow  courts  and  alleys  into  the  common  one ; 
but  whatever  drainage  there  is,  is  mere  surface  drainage,  and  often  there  is 
nothing  of  that  even. 

11.  The  neglect  of  which  you  speak  prevails  most  amongst  the  poorest  dwel- 
lings^ where  the  people,  from  other  circumstances,  are  less  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves against  any  affection  of  fever  ? — Invariably. 

12.  Therefore,  in  the  districts  where  care  is  the  most  requisite,  and  guard 
against  fever  or  those  maladies  arising  from  putrid  substances  is  most  necessary, 
it  is  most  neglected  ? — Exactly,  and  that  is  proved  by  the  exact  returns  from  the 
several  districts  which  have  been  already  made  out.  The  results  are  most 
striking  and  instructive,  and  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  I  have  drawn  out  an  abstract  of  them  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee,  to  which  I  would  particularly  solicit  attention. 

13.  Can  you  furnish  a  return  of  the  population  in  the  districts  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  where  fever  particularly  prevails? — The  population 
included  in  the  twenty  metropolitan  unions  consists  of  851,229  souls,  and  out 
of  this  population  the  number  of  persons  who  received  parochial  relief  during 
the  year  ended  the  20th  of  March  1838  was  77,186  ;  but,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
there  are  certain  districts  which  may  be  considered  as  more  especially  the  seats 
of  fever,  and  those  are  by  far  the  most  populous  districts,  and  in  general,  those 
also  in  which  the  population  is  the  most  dense. 

14.  After  stating  those  particular  places,  you  proceed  to  state  that  "  the  two 
districts  of  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  to  the  state  of  which  this  Report 
more  especially  relates,  were  selected  for  inspection  principally  because  the  re- 
cords of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  from  its  first  foundation,  show  not  only  that 
fever  is  always  particularly  prevalent  in  these  districts,  but  that  the  very  worst 
forms  of  fever  always  abound  in  them."  That  was  the  reason  of  the  selection  ? — 
Yes. 

15.  Then  you  go  on  to  state,  that  a  particular  account  of  the  locality,  which 
was  in  each  case  written  on  the  spot,  is  annexed  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

16.  Before  going  to  the  facts,  you  say,  "  It  appears  that  in  many  parts  of  both 
these  districts  fever  of  a  malignant  and  fatal  character  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent.  In  some  streets  it  has  recently  prevailed  in  almost  every  house ;  iu 
some  courts,  in  every  house ;  and  in  some  few  instances,  in  every  room  in  every 
house.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  every  member  of  a  family  has  been  attacked 
in  succession,  of  whom  in  every  such  case  several  have  died ;  some  whole  fami- 
lies have  been  swept  away  "  ?— That  was  evidence  obtained  on  the  spot  from  the 
medical  men  who  attended  the  people. 

1 7.  You  state  that  "  the  magnitude  of  the  result  in  London,  if  that  magnitude 
be  estimated  by  the  numbers  attacked,  is  not  slight.  From  returns  received  from 
the  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel  Unions,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  year," 
which  was  1838,  "there  occurred  of  fever  cases,  in  the  Bethnal-green  Union, 
2,084  ;  in  the  W^hitechapel  Union,  2,557  :  total,  4,641  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  those  are  the  cases  of  fever  attended  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
unions,  embracing  only  that  class  of  persons  who  received  parochial  relief;  that 
does  not  at  all  mclude  that  portion  of  the  population  in  the  middle  scale,  it 
merely  takes  in  the  paupers.    There  are  many  just  above  the  pauper  population, 
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the  shopkeepers  and  the  labourers,  who  never  received  parochial  relief,  who  are  T.  S.  Smith,  ^.d. 
not  included  ;  nor  does  it  take  in  the  dispensary  patients.  m    h  i8ao 

1 8.  The  numbers  would  have  been  much  greater,  if  the  class  above  the  paupers  25  i^iarcn  4  . 
and  the  dispensary  patients  had  been  included  ?— Yes ;  if  they  were  added,  the 

number  would  be  much  greater. 

19.  Mr.  Walker.]  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  ?— I  know 
from  personal  observation,  that  fever  has  been  very  prevalent  among  the  labourers 
who  were  above  applying  for  parochial  relief,  and  amongst  the  people  who  keep 
little  shops,  and  industrious  people ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  state  what  was  the 
proportion ;  those  stated  in  this  Report  are  ascertained  facts. 

20.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  of  cases  would  be  doubled? — My 
impression  is,  that  it  would  be  doubled ;  but  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  hazard 
an  opinion  when  I  have  not  exact  matter  of  fact  to  go  upon. 

21.  Chairman.]  A  number,  however,  very  considerably  beyond  those  you 
have  stated  of  persons  in  the  pauper  population  are  affected  by  the  defective 
state  of  the  sewerage,  and  also  by  taking  fever  from  those  pauper  persons  who 
are  so  widely  affected  by  it? — At  all  events,  living  in  the  exact  localities,  they 
also  are  affected.  There  are  certaiji  persons  who  may  be  able  to  give  a  better 
estimate  of  the  relative  proportions  of  those  just  above  the  pauper  population 
than  I  am;  for  they  probably  have  been  their  patients,  and  they  may  be  able, 
therefore,  better  to  form  an  estimate  than  I  can. 

22.  You  go  on  to  say  "  It  appears  that  the  streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  houses 
in  which  fever  first  breaks  out,  and  in  which  it  becomes  most  prevalent  and  fatal, 
are  invariably  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers,  stag- 
nant ditches  and  ponds,  gutters  always  full  of  putrefying  matter,  nightmen's 
yards,  and  privies,  the  soil  of  which  lies  openly  exposed,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
removed.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  language  to  convey  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  poisonous  condition  in  which  large  portions  of  both  these  districts  always 
remain,  winter  and  summer,  in  dry  and  in  rainy  seasons,  from  the  masses  of 
putrefying  matter  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate  ;"  you  are  still  of  that 
opinion  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  language  to  express  the  in- 
tensity of  the  evil ;  I  remember  one  place  in  particular,  an  open  ditch,  I  suppose 
of  from  300  to  400  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  into  which  all  the  privies  of  an 
adjoining  street  empty,  and  offensive  matter  always  poured  into  that  open  ditch 
never  removed ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  touched. 

23.  That  is  in  a  populous  district? — Yes,  in  a  most  populous  district,  with 
houses  all  around  it.  When  I  examined  it  the  stench  was  most  intolerable ;  my 
impression  was,  that  no  one  who  had  not  seen  it  would  believe  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  allowed. 

24.  You  say  further  on,  that  no  strength  of  constitution  would  be  able  to 
resist  constant  exposure  to  the  exhalations  which  are  always  arising  from  these 
collections  of  filth? — Certainly  not. 

25.  After  stating  that  a  large  portion  of  Bethnal-green  is  a  swamp,  hardly 
any  part  of  which  is  drained,  you  say,  "  The  dampness  of  the  houses  is  an  evil 
almost  universally  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  wet  and 
muddy  condition  of  the  streets  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
less  open  parts  of  Bethnal-green,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  Whitechapel,  the 
closeness  of  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  is  most  oppressive.  A  fresh 
current  of  air  can  hardly  ever  reach  them,  and  the  evil  is  gi-eatly  aggravated  by 
the  very  general  custom  of  the  people  permanently  to  close  the  windows  of  their 
houses,  partly  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  real  or  imaginary 
effects  of  the  air  on  the  silk  used  in  their  work."  They  are  chiefly  silk  weavers 
in  that  district  ? — Yes,  in  Bethnal-green ;  they  do  all  they  can  to  stop  out  every 
breath  of  air. 

26.  At  the  top  of  page  35,  you  state  a  case  in  which  there  was  fever,  that  a 
drain  was  made,  and  that  things,  were  better  subsequently.  Then  you  say, 
"  Dwellings,  thickly  crowded  with  inhabitants,  stand  all  around  the  slaughter- 
houses ;  yet  here,  where  the  materials  for  the  production  of  the  worst  forms  of 
fever  are  most  abundant,  scarcely  a  case  has  occurred  even  during  the  present 
epidemic."  You  state  the  cause  of  that  comparative  freedom  from  it  to  have 
been  drains  having  been  made  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  two  facts  recorded  which  I  wish 
most  strongly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  for  they  are  most  remarkable  ones.  That  place(the  butchers)  I  had  occa- 
sion to  attend  to  before  the  drain  was  made  ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  drain,  made 
by  the  city  of  London.    I  have  attended  the  people  who  live  there,  both  before 
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T,  S.  Smith,  m.d.  and  after  ;  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  difference  ;  I  did  not  for  some  time 
^     observe  that  any  drain  had  been  made,  it  had  escaped  my  attention.   I  was  struck 
March  1040.  Seeing  so  many  cases  of  fever  as  1  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  and  when 

it  did  occasionally  break  out  there,  the  cases  were  of  a  much  milder  character ; 
all  the  circumstances  remained  precisel)'^  the  same,  except  that  this  drain  has  been 
made,  and  now  the  butchers,  after  great  persuasion,  have  been  induced  to  open 
an  underground  communication  with  it ;  and  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  street 
is  now  very  perfectly  drained,  but  the  opposite  side  is  not. 

27.  You  go  on  to  say  on  the  other  side,  "  In  the  passages,  courts,  and  alleys 
on  the  very  opposite  side  of  the  street,  from  the  houses  of  which  there  are  no 
drains  into  the  common  sewer,  fever  of  a  fatal  character  has  been  exceedingly 
prevalent "  r — Yes  ;  there  is  a  remarkable  difference. 

28.  You  think  that  it  prevails  on  the  one  side  because  there  has  been  no 
cleansing,  and  that  it  has  been  removed  on  the  other  by  drains  being  effected  ? — 
Yes ;  and  there  is  a  similar  fact  in  a  different  state  of  the  population  in  the 
Hackney-road,  where  the  population  is  much  less  dense ;  here  they  live  in  a 
crowded  condition,  but  still  the  fact  is  exactly  the  same, 

29.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  The  preceding  facts  point  to  one  effectual  re- 
medy for  lessening  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  these  and  similar  districts, 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  the  febrile  poison."  Your  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  decidedly  that  by  proper  drainage,  cleansing,  and  ventilation,  a  great 
deal  of  these  sources  of  evil  to  the  humbler  classes  might  be  removed  ? — Yes ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  cost  to  parishes  arising  from  fever  cases,  proceeding 
from  the  causes  you  have  referred  to,  you  say,  "  By  the  returns  from  Bethnal- 
green  and  Whitechapel  Unions,  it  appears  that  the  extra  expense  for  fever  cases, 
for  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day  1838,  is  to  the  Bethnal-green  Union,  216/.  19s.; 
to  the  Whitechapel  Union,  400/. :  total,  616/.  19s."  Thus,  at  the  rate  of  the 
last  quarter,  the  expense  of  the  fever  cases  in  the  two  parishes  alone  comes  to 
2,467/.  16s.  ?— Just  so. 

31.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  this  money  were  to  be  expended  in  removing 
the  causes  which  lead  to  it,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  parish  and  a 
great  benefit  to  the  poor  ? — Yes,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  this  is  of  yearly 
occurrence ;  whereas,  the  sewerage  being  once  made,  the  evil  is  cured  in  a  great 
degree. 

32.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  incurring  this  expense,  on  the  part  of  the 
parishes,  would  be  a  measure  of  economy,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  humanity  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

33.  You  say,  "  It  becomes  then  a  question,  whether,  setting  aside  all  other  consi- 
derations, it  is  not  expedient,  even  on  the  ground  of  economy,  to  appropriate  a  part 
of  the  money  expended  on  the  poor,  in  protecting  them  from  fever,  by  removing 
from  the  immediate  proximity  of  their  dwellings  the  main  cause  that  produces 
it,  rather  than  by  relieving  a  few  individuals  after  they  become  affected  with 
the  disease"? — That  expresses  what  would  be  the  most  rational  course. 

34.  You  mention,  also,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  beneficial,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  to  take  means  "  to  introduce  free  currents  of  air  where  at  present  the 
air  is  perfectly  stagnant  and  stifling  ;"  and  you  advert  to  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  an  opening  cut  through  the  district,  so  as  to  form  a  free  current 
of  air? — Yes,  there  are  districts  where  immense  good  would  be  done,  consi- 
dering the  value  of  the  houses,  at  a  moderate  expense ;  the  benefit  would  be  very 
great, 

35.  In  page  36,  paragraph  7,  you  say,  "  It  is  desirable  that  a  power  should 
be  lodged  somewhere,  to  prevent  landlords  from  building  in  swampy  places, 
without  proper  drainage ;  to  compel  them  to  drain  into  common  sewers  when 
made,  and  likewise  to  compel  them  to  keep  the  privies  in  a  state  of  cleanliness, 
and  to  cleanse  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  houses,  either  at  given  periods,  or 
when  obviously  indispensable  to  the  health  of  the  tenants"  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  important  powers  which  could  be  conferred  :  even  the  magis- 
trates have  it  not  at  present, 

36.  Then  you  report  with  respect  to  a  remarkable  case  in  which,  from  the 
neglect  of  cleansing  and  whitewashing,  and  so  on,  fevers  prevailed,  and  suc- 
cessive lodgers  died  of  fever  in  one  set  of  rooms,  they  having  had  no  notice  of 
such  fever  having  existed  ? — Yes,  the  magistrates  had  extreme  difficulty  to  put 
it  down;  they  did  it  by  what  they  considered  a  stretch  of  power  at  last ;  the 
place  was  Shepherd's-court,  in  the  Whitechapel  Union,  consisting  of  six  houses. 
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It  was  notorious  that  fever  had  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  this  court,  and  that  T.  S.  SmUh,  m.d. 
different  families  had,  in  succession,  occupied  a  set  of  rooms  and  become  affected 

with  fever.  -n    •  i  r  j 

37.  You  state  that  "  One  set  of  people  had  gone  in,  become  ill  with  lever,  and 
were  removed ;  that  another  set  of  people  had  gone  in,  and  been  in  like  manner 
attacked  with  fever ;  that  this  had  occurred  several  times,  and  that  it  was  posi- 
tively known  that  this  house  had  been  affected  with  fever  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks  before  the  present  application  was  made  ;  that  on  hearing  this  the  magi- 
strates sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house  and  remonstrated  with  him,  for  allowing 
different  sets  of  people  to  occupy  the  rooms  without  previously  cleansing  and 
whitewashing  them;"  and  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  cleansed 
by  authorizing  the  medical  officers  to  do  so  ?— Yes  ;  these  facts  are  correctly 
stated. 

38.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Since  it  was  cleansed  there  has  been  no  case  of  fever?— 
No ;  this  was  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  come  out,  that  similar 
facts  have  occurred  to  other  medical  men. 

39.  Chairman.]  Will  you  turn  to  page  38,  "  Account  of  a  personal  inspection 
of  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  in  May  1838."  You  state  you  have  "  called 
on  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  (Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Goodwin),  who  have 
the  care  of  the  out-door  poor ;  I  requested  that  they  would  accompany  me  over 
the  district  and  point  out  to  me  first,  those  places'^in  which  fever  is  constantly 
prevalent ;  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  it  is  either  altogether  absent,  or  in 
which,  when  an  individual  case  breaks  out,  it  seldom  or  never  spreads.  I  traversed 
a  circle  of  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  extent ;  I  wrote  the  account  of  the  places  I 
am  about  to  notice,  on  the  spot ;  I  entered  many  of  the  houses,  and  examined 
their  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  &c.  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  were  at  the  time  labouring  under  fever  "  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

40.  You  say,  "  The  district  of  Bethnal-green  contains  upwards  of  70,000 
inhabitants ;  in  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  streets  are  not  close,  nor  are  the  houses 
crowded ;  on  the  contrary,  large  open  spaces  of  ground  intervene  between  them, 
but  in  one  part  the  population  is  as  densely  crowded  as  in  the  closest  and  most 
thickly-peopled  parts  of  the  city  "  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of 
that  district  should  not  be  quite  healthy,  except  from  the  neglect  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken. 

41.  In  the  general  account  you  give,  which  is  extremely  interesting  to  any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  subject,  but  which  it  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  go  through,  you  state  your  going  down  to  what  is  called  Punderson's 
Gardens  ;  you  say,  "  This  is  a  long,  narrow  street ;  the  houses  have  no  sunk 
area,  and  the  groundfloor  is  extremely  damp  ;  along  the  centre  of  the  street  is 
an  open  sunk  gutter,  in  which  filth  of  every  kind  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
putrefy  ;  a  mudbank  on  each  side  commonly  keeps  the  contents  of  this  gutter  in 
their  situation,  but  sometimes,  and  especially  in  wet  weather,  the  gutter  over- 
flows ;  its  contents  are  poured  into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  street  is 
rendered  nearly  impassable ;  the  privies  are  close  upon  the  footpath  of  this 
street,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a  paling  of  wood  ;  the  street  is  wholly 
without  drainage  of  any  kind ;  fever  constantly  breaks  out  in  it,  and  extends 
from  house  to  house ;  it  has  lately  been  very  prevalent  here,  and  we  have  lately 
had  several  fatal  cases  from  it  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital ;"  that  is  a  correct 
and  accurate  account  of  what  you  saw  yourself  ? — Yes ;  it  was  written  down 
on  the  spot. 

42.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  Campden  Gardens,  you  say,  "  Campden 
Gardens  consist  of  a  number  of  small  groundfloor  houses ;  each  house  contains 
only  two  rooms,  that  which  is  the  largest  is  about  seven  feet  by  nine,  and  the 
smallest  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  bed  ;  the  height  is  about  seven 
feet ;  in  winter  the  houses  are  exceedingly  damp  ;  the  windows  are  very  small ; 
there  is  no  drainage  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  close  upon  a  marshy  district  immediately 
to  be  described ;  in  this  street  fever  is  very  apt  to  break  out,  and  to  become 
■more  than  commonly  fatal ;  often  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  attacked  by  it, 
and  die  one  after  another;  during  the  present  season,  several  entire  families 
have  been  swept  oft' by  it"  ?— Yes  ;  several  of  the  houses  in  which  such  an  event 
had  taken  place  on  that  spot  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  medical  man  who 
had  attended  the  families. 

43"  You  say,  "  Yet  the  houses  stand  in  an  open  space,  and  have  little  gardens 
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T.  S.  Smith,  m.d.  attached  to  them  ;  so  that,  if  they  were  properly  built  and  well  drained,  they 
  might  be  perfectly  healthy"? — Yes;  the  people  take  a  delight  in  cultivating 

25  March  1840.    their  little  gardens  :  it  is  a  recreation  to  them,  and  might  and  ought  to  be 
a  healthful  one.  ^ 

44.  You  then  proceed  to  Lamb's-fields,  which  you  state  is  "  An  open  area  of 
about  700  feet  in  length  and  300  feet  in  breadth  ;  of  this  space,  about  300  feet  are 
constantly  covered  by  stagnant  water,  winter  and  summer ;  in  the  part  thus  sub- 
merged there  is  always  a  quantity  of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
the  odour  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  most  offensive :  an  open  filthy 
ditch  encircles  this  place,  which,  at  the  western  extremity,  is  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  wide."  Then  you  say,  "  Nothing  can  be  considered  more  disgusting  than 
the  appearance  of  this  ditch  for  an  extent  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  odour 
of  the  effluvia  from  it  is  at  this  moment  most  offensive  "  ? — That  is  quite  a  cor- 
rect representation. 

45-  You  add,  "Lamb's-fields  is  the  fruitful  source  of  fever  to  the  houses  which 
immediately  surround  it,  and  to  the  small  streets  which  branch  off  from  it ;  par- 
ticular houses  were  pointed  out  to  me,  from  which  entire  families  have  been 
swept  away,  and  from  several  of  the  streets  fever  is  never  absent "  ? — Yes ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in  the  condition  of  the  wigwams  of  the  vilest 
savages ;  they  cannot  be  worse ;  we  constantly  hear  of  whole  tribes  of  those 
savage  people  being  swept  away  by  fever,  small-pox,  and  dysentery ;  and  there  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  constantly  going  on  at  Bethnal-green,  whole  families 
are  swept  away  from  precisely  the  same  cause. 

46.  Are  the  districts  of  which  you  have  given  so  melancholy  a  description, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  and  labouring  classes  ? — In  the  largest  propor- 
tion ;  there  are,  here  and  there,  a  few  better  houses  interspersed,  but  they  are  in 
general  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes. 

47.  With  reference  to  Hare-street  Fields,  you  say,  it  is  "  An  open  space,  close 
to  the  former,  containing  about  300  square  feet,  a  large  portion  of  Avhich,  in 
rainy  weather,  is  completely  inundated ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one 
with  small  houses,  and  several  streets  branch  off  from  it ;  in  all  the  houses 
forming  the  square,  and  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  fever  is  constantly  breaking 
out,  and  the  character  of  the  fever  in  this  neighbourhood  has  lately  been  very 
malignant  "  ? — That  is  a  perfectly  accurate  account. 

48.  Passing  over  a  portion  of  the  detail,  you  then  come  to  Alfred  and  Beck- 
with-rows,  "  They  consist  of  a  number  of  buildings,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  houses,  one  back  and  the  other  front,  each  house  is  divided  into  two  tene- 
ments, and  each  tenement  is  occupied  by  a  different  family ;  these  habitations 
are  surrounded  by  a  broad  open  drain,  in  a  filthy  condition ;  heaps  of  filth  are 
accumulated  in  the  spaces  meant  for  gardens,  in  front  of  the  houses ;  the  houses 
have  common  privies,  open,  and  in  the  most  offensive  condition ;"  then  you  state 
the  evils  arising  from  fever,  which  you  found  there ;  are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  fever  which  you  found  prevailing  so  extensively  in  that  district,  arose 
from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  drainage,  and  ventilation  ? — Yes ;  I  think  those  were 
the  causes  of  its  great  prevalence,  and  of  its  great  severity. 

49.  On  turning  over  the  page  there  is  a  description  of  North-street;  you 
state,  "  That  the  houses  are  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  surrounded  by  vast 
collections  of  filth  ;  most  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  pig-dealers,  and  the  filth 
produced  by  the  pigs  is  seldom  or  never  cleared  away  ;  the  stench  here  is  dread- 
ful "  1 — That  is  perfectly  correct. 

50.  You  refer  to  St.  John-street ;  you  state  that  that  is  "  A  close  and  densely- 
populated  street,  in  which  malignant  fever  has  been  remarkably  prevalent,  and 
has  stalked  from  house  to  house  ;  in  one  room  which  I  examined,  eight  feet  by 
ten,  and  nine  feet  high,  six  people  live  by  day  and  sleep  at  night,  the  closeness 
and  smell  almost  intolerable;  adjoining  this  house  is  a  cow-yard  in  a  filthy 
state  ;"  is  that  place  also  in  want  of  cleansing  and  ventilation  ?~  Yes ;  in  a  most 
extremely  close  and  filthy  condition,  the  air  is  quite  stifling. 

51.  You  state  the  same  with  regard  to  some  other  places,  called  Fleet-street 
and  Shackwell-street,  varying  a  little  in  account,  but  nearly  the  same  in  the 
general  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  those  places  ? — Very  much  the 
same. 

52.  With  reference  to  Hackney-road  Division:  "Gibraltar-walk  consists 
chiefly  of  houses  of  one  story;  along  the  centre  of  the  street  is  an  open  gutter,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  accumulate  and  putrefy,  and 
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the  odour  of  which  is  most  offensive.    In  the  upper  part  of  this  street,  espe-    T.  S.  Smith,  m.d. 

cially,  fever  has  been  extremely  prevalent."    Do  you  consider  that  that  fever   ™ 

has  arisen  from  the  neglect  there  described  ? — I  think  very  much  indeed.  25  March  1840. 

53.  Again  :  "  In  a  direct  line  from  Virginia-row  to  Shoreditch,  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, all  the  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  in  the  neighbourhood  pour  their  contents 
into  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  where  they  stagnate  and  putrefy  "  ? — That  is 
a  most  remarkable  place,  remarkable  for  its  closeness  and  filth  ;  one  is  shocked 
to  see  human  beings  clustered  in  the  masses  that  they  are  there,  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  health,  or  to  prevent  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  infectious  and  malignant  diseases. 

54.  Going  on  to  Read-street  and  Vincent-street,  you  say,  "  The  condition  of 
these  streets  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding;  families  live  in  the  cel- 
lars and  kitchens  of  the  undrained  houses,  dark  and  extremely  damp  ;  in  some 
or  other  of  these  houses  fever  is  always  prevalent ;  '  My  assistance  here,'  said 
the  medical  officer  who  was  attending  me,  '  is  always  required  ;  I  am  never  with- 
out cases  of  fever  here'  "  ? — That  is  the  truth. 

55.  Then  you  go  on,  "  Even  in  Church-street,  Bethnal-green,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  there  is  no  drain,  the  water  runs  off  as  it  can,  and  now  and  then 
the  parish  authorities  send  round  a  mudcart  to  gather  up  what  becomes  so  thick 
as  to  block  up  the  way  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  state  of  that 
main  street. 

56.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  any  of  those  particulars  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

57.  You  say,  At  the  end  of  Wellington-row,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  a 
ditch  from  eight  to  ten  feet  broad  extends  nearly  to  the  Hackney-road  ;  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  gardens  neatly  cultivated  extend  from  adjacent  houses 
to  its  edge  ;  the  stench  arising  from  this  dilch,  at  this  moment,  is  intolerable  ; 
the  poor  people  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  houses,  while  cultivating  their 
little  gardens  with  so  much  care  as  a  recreation,  and  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
their  health,  little  think  that  at  every  moment  they  are  inhaling  a  deadly 
poison"  ? — That  is  so ;  the  gardens  go  down  close  to  this  ditch,  which  is  always 
sending  up  poisonous  effluvia,  giving  them  fevers  :  it  is  a  most  melancholy  sight. 

58.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  you  state,  going  down  "  From  Goldsmith's-place  to 
Cambridge-heath,  there  is  an  excellent  underground  common  sewer,  completely 
covered  in  ;  here  the  inhabitants  are  healthy,  no  case  of  fever  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  this  sewer  was  made  two  or  three  years  ago, 
before  which  fever  was  as  prevalent  here  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  district, 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants"  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  striking. 

59.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  owing  to  the  drainage  ? — Yes ;  during  the 
great  prevalence  of  fever  all  round  last  year,  I  did  not  hear  of  a  case  of  fever 
there,  though  in  the  surrounding  district  it  was  in  almost  every  house. 

60.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  Immediately  behind  Bethnal-green,  is  a  large  stagnant 
ditch,  surrounded  by  poor  cottages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  constantly  suf- 
fering from  fever ;  into  this  ditch,  among  other  things,  is  constantly  flowing  the 
filth  from  a  number  of  pigsties,  where  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  putrefy  "  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  in  the  most  filthy  condition. 

61.  Then,  proceeding  to  Whitechapel  Union,  you  state  that,  "  The  greater  part 
of  Whitechapel  is  very  badly  drained;  in  many  places  the  population  is  densely 
crowded  ;  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  as  at  present  constructed,  admit  of  no 
current  of  air ;  large  collections  of  putrefying  matter  are  allowed  constantly  to 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houses,  and  the  houses  themselves  are 
extremely  filthy :"  is  that  a  correct  general  account  of  that  district  ? — Yes,  that 
applies  to  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  parish. 

62.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  population  of  the  whole  parish  of 
Whitechapel  ? — Sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

63.  Do  you  believe  that  this  description  of  this  melancholy  neglected  situation 
applies  to  the  greater  part  of  that  population  r — Yes,  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  population. 

64.  Do  the  greater  part  of  the  population  belong  to  the  humbler  classes  ? — 
Almost  entirely. 

65.  In  selecting  some  examples  of  this  general  neglect,  you  say,  with  reference 
to  Baker's  Arms  Alley,  "  A  narrow  court,  with  a  dead  wall  about  two  yards  from 
the  houses :  the  wall  as  high  as  the  houses ;  the  principal  court  is  intersected 
by  other  courts  extremely  narrow,  into  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  air  to 
penetrate :  close  to  the  dead  wall,  between  the  wall  and  the  houses,  is  a  gutter, 
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T.  5.  Smith,  M.D.  ill  which  is  always  present  a  quantity  of  stagnant  fluid,  full  of  all  sorts  of  putre- 

  fying  matter,  the  effluvia  from  which  at  the  present  moment  are  most  offensive, 

March  1 840.  and  the  sense  of  closeness  extreme;  all  the  houses  are  dark,  gloomy,  and 
extremely  filthy ;  at  the  top  of  the  innermost  courts  are  the  privies,  which  are 
open  and  uncovered,  the  soil  of  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  the  stench  of 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  abominable ;"  and  again,  "  the  fever  here  has 
been  extremely  mortal,  and  has  raged  in  almost  every  house  :"  is  that  an  accu- 
rate account  ? — It  is ;  and  those  high  walls  are  a  very  grievous  evil  in  many 
places,  both  in  this  district  and  in  Bethnal-green.  The  houses  are  placed,  per- 
haps, five  or  six  feet  only  from  the  wall,  and  the  houses,  being  generally  only 
one  story  high,  they  reach  up  to  the  middle  of  that  story,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  either  light  or  air  to  get  into  the  sitting-room  or  bed-room. 

66.  It  prevents  air  or  light  penetrating  into  the  houses? — Yes. 

67.  In  speaking  of  Johnson's-change,  you  say,  "  Some  time  ago  a  cesspool 
overflowed  in  one  of  these  courts,  and  its  contents  were  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  surface  for  several  weeks ;  after  a  time  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character 
broke  out  in  the  house  next  the  cesspool,  and  has  since  extended  to  almost  every 
house  in  all  the  courts :  there  is  here  no  drainage  of  any  kind,  there  is  conse- 
quently a  great  accumulation  of  filth,  and  the  sense  of  closeness  is  stifling  "  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  population  there  is  exceedingly  dense. 

68.  Further  on  you  say,  speaking  of  Cartwright-street,  "  A  long  street,  with 
an  open  gutter  in  the  centre :  in  this  street  fever  has  been  prevalent  in  every 
house.  In  Walton-court,  a  narrow  and  close  court,  terminated  at  the  extremity 
by  a  dead  wall  as  high  as  the  houses,  fever  has  prevailed  in  every  house  "  r — Yes, 
I  examined  the  houses  particularly,  and  found  that  to  be  the  fact. 

69.  Again,  in  Blue  Anchor-yard,  you  give  a  description  of  the  accumulation 
of  filth,  the  neglect  of  drainage,  and  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  that  district, 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  the  districts  you  have  described  before  ? — Yes. 

70.  The  same  account  extends  to  the  streets  on  the  northern  side  of  White- 
chapel,  "  As  Essex-street,  Castle-street,  Castle-alley,  Goulston-street,  Petticoat- 
lane,  Tewkesbury-court,  George-yard,  New-court,  the  whole  of  Wentworth- 
street,  and  all  the  courts,  alleys,  and  passages  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  with- 
out any  drainage,  and  extremely  filthy  and  close  "  ? — Yes. 

71.  You  say,  "Fever  has  raged  dreadfully  in  the  whole  of  this  district;  in 
some  cases,  six  persons  of  a  family  have  been  ill  of  it  together,  all  in  one  room, 
and  four  in  one  bed"  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that  myself  in  several  cases. 

72.  In  page  46,  in  the  second  paragraph,  after  adverting  to  what  was  said  as 
to  the  causes  of  fever  in  other  districts,  you  say  "  Its  operation  is  not  less  real  or 
less  constant,  though  it  may  be  less  striking  around  the  stagnant  ditches,  the 
uncovered  sewers,  the  filthy  gutters,  and  the  exposed  privies  of  Bethnal-green, 
and  in  the  close,  dirty,  and  undrained  courts  and  alleys  of  Whitechapel.  For 

f  the  future,  by  proper  sanitary  regulations;  namel}^,  by  atteijition  to  the  structure 
of  houses,  the  arrangement  of  streets,  the  introduction  of  the  requisite  space 
between  streets  and  houses,  the  construction  of  underground  sewers,  the  opening 
of  underground  drains  from  the  houses  into  the  sewers,  and  the  immediate 
removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses  of  all  refuse  matter  capable 
of  undergoing  putrefaction,  the  generation  and  accumulation  of  this  poison 
might  be  prevented  to  a  great  degree  irf  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;"  is  that 
your  confirmed  opinion  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so  most  firmly, 

73.  Has  any  material  improvement  taken  place  since  the  period  when  you 
made  this  examination? — Yes;  they  are  now  in  the  act  of  making  a  drain  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  Whitechapel  district. 

74.  Some  commencement  of  improvement  has  taken  place  ? — Yes ;  it  appeal's 
that  these  inquiries  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  authorities  are  really  making  efforts  to  lessen  some  of  the  most 
grievous  of  the  evils. 

75.  In  what  district  of  the  sewers  is  this  place? — The  Tower  Hamlets. 

76.  Who  is  the  secretary  to  that  commission  ? — Mr.  Unwin,  I  beheve. 

77.  To  what  cause  do  you  refer  the  defective  state  of  the  sewerage  described  ? 
— I  have  generally  heard  it  ascribed  to  the  poverty  of  the  districts. 

78.  To  what  class  of  landlords  do  the  houses  generally  belong  ?~I  have  under- 
stood them  to  belong  to  builders,  who,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  in  fact  build  the  houses  on  a  perfect  swamp ;  they  build  them 
in  the  slightest  and  cheapest  manner  possible,  in  order  to  let  them  at  the  highest 
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rent  they  can ;  they  belong  to  persons  who  spend  their  little  capital  in  that  way,  2\  S.  Smith,  m.o. 
their  only  object  being  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money  at  the  least  outlay.   

79.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  are  the  present  regulations  respecting  25  March  1.840. 
building  ? — I  know  that  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  evil. 

80.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  depth  to  which  they  shall  sink  cess- 
pools, so  as  to  prevent  their  being  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  common  sewer  ? 
— I  believe  not  any. 

81.  Is  there  any  power  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  carry  their  drains  into 
the  common  sewer  ? — Certainly  not. 

82.  Is  there  any  power,  supposing  they  do  carry  their  drains  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  to  compel  them  to  make  their  drains  of  a  smaller  size  than  the 
common  sewer,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  ? — No  ;  and  after  the  City  of  Lon- 
don made  that  great  sewer  in  Aldgate,  High-street,  the  city  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  butchers  to  drain  into  it ;  they  have  at  length  got  it 
done.    I  speak  of  that  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  authority. 

83.  Are  there  any  persons  appointed  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  commu- 
nication between  those  houses  and  the  common  sewer? — I  believe  not. 

84.  Are  there  any  persons  who  are  authorized  to  make  inspection,  and  to 
report  upon  those  matters  ? — No,  those  are  omissions  in  our  social  arrangements, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  grave  importance,  and  few  things  could  tend  more 
to  the  health  of  the  lower  classes  than  the  lodgment  of  such  authority  in  com- 
petent hands. 

85.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  great  neglect  which  prevails  in  this  very 
populous  and  extensive  district,  and  which  you  think  prevails  in  other  districts, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  adequate  power  given  by  law  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  attention  to  these  measures  ? — It  appears  to  me  a  thing 
clearly  requiring  legislative  interference  ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  poor  peo- 
ple cannot,  by  any  forethought  of  their  own,  guard  against  the  evil ;  these  poor 
people  must  take  cheap  tenements,  and  these  houses  may  be  placed  on  marshy 
ground,  with  no  drainage  of  any  kind,  no  means  of  carrying  away  filth,  and  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  though  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  focus  of  fever 
perhaps,  or  of  certain  other  diseases,  which  incapacitate  them  from  pursuing  their 
labours,  and  thus  they  are  thrown  upon  the  parish,  and  grievous  evils  produced. 
I  cannot  help  again  begging  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
Abstract  which  I  have  furnished  of  the  Returns  from  the  Metropolitan  Unions  ; 
they  afford  indubitable  facts  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  deep  attention 
of  the  Legislature. 

86.  Have  you  turned  your  mind  to  any  suggestions  as  to  the  power  which 
should  be  given  for  the  security  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  ? 
— I  have  not  considered  the  details,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  principle. 
I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  of  the  paramount  importance  of  its  being  rendered 
impossible  that  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  build  a  house  for  the  residence  of 
human  beings,  without  taking  care  to  make  it  dry,  and  to  make  it  pure,  by 
affording  the  means  of  carrying  away  easily  and  completely,  the  refuse  matter 
which  there  must  be  wherever  human  beings  reside ;  at  present,  no  regard 
whatever  is  paid  to  that ;  no  more  regard  is  paid  in  the  construction  of  houses 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  than  is  paid  to  the  health  of  pigs  in  making  sties 
for  them  ;  but  that  would  be  a  false  statement,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  so 
much  attention  paid  to  it. 

87.  The  pigs  belong  to  the  persons  who  have  the  sties,  and  have  an  interest 
in  their  lives  ? — Yes. 

88.  If  the  persons  who  come  into  those  houses  are  not  connected  with  the 
owner  of  the  house,  they  care  little  for  their  health  ? — Just  so  ;  and  unless  pro- 
tection be  afforded  to  this  class  of  persons,  they  are  exposed  to  all  those  evils,  and 
have  no  power  whatever  to  relieve  themselves  from  them. 

89.  You  say,  near  the  end  of  your  Report,  speaking  of  the  evils  the  poor  are 
liable  to,  and  after  stating  the  pestilential  places  in  which  the  industrious  poor 
are  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode,  "  They  have  no  choice ;  they  must  live  in 
what  houses  they  can  get  nearest  the  places  where  they  find  employment ;  by 
no  prudence  or  forethought  on  their  part  can  they  avoid  the  dreadful  evils  of 
this  class  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed ;  no  returns  can  show  the  amount  of 
suffering  which  they  have  had  to  endure  from  causes  of  this  kind,  during  the 
last  year,  but  the  present  returns  indicate  some  of  the  final  results  of  that  suf- 
feriijg  ;  they  show  that  out  of  77,000  persons,  14,000  have  been  attacked  with 
fever,  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  out  of  the  14,000  attacked,  nearly 
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T.  S.  Smith,  u.-D.  1^300  have  died;"  is  that  an  accurate  account? — That  is  an  accurate  account, 
  made  specially  for  this  inquiry,  by  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

35  March  1840.  90.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  The  public  meantime  have  suffered  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  they  are  aware  of  from  this  appalling  amount  of  wretchedness,  sick- 
ness, and  mortality.  Independently  of  the  large  amount  of  money  which  they 
have  had  to  pay  in  the  support  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  families  of  the  sick,  pau- 
perized in  consequence  of  the  heads  of  those  families  having  become  unable  to 
pursue  their  occupations,  they  have  suffered  still  more  seriously  from  the  spread 
of  fever  to  their  own  habitations  and  families."  Has  that  fallen  under  your 
observation  ? — Yes  ;  that  I  see  constantly. 

91.  Then  you  say,  "  It  is  notorious  that  this  disease  has  been  very  prevalent 
during  the  last  year  among  the  industrious  classes  who  have  never  received  pa- 
rochial relief,  and  that  it  has  found  its  way  even  into  the  dwellings  of  the  ricb, 
where  it  has  proved  extremely  mortal.  Generated  in  Bethnal-green,  in  White- 
chapel,  in  St.  George-the-Martyr,  in  Lambeth,  in  Holborn,  &c.,  it  has  spread  to 
the  better  streets  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  and  similar  places, 
and  thence  to  still  wider  and  more  airy  streets  at  a  great  distance,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  most  remote  streets  and  the  great  squares."  That  is  your  opinion? 
— Yes ;  I  have  constant  experience  of  that  being  the  course  of  events,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  approximation  should  be  made  as  to 
the  extent  in  which  that  is  the  fact,  especially  the  extent  to  which  fever  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  persons  who  compose  the  lower  sections  of  the  middle  class  ; 
and  I  would  beg  to  suggest,  that  an  inquiry  may  be  made  of  those  gentlemen  who 
may  be  better  able  than  I  am  to  give  the  proportion  in  which  that  has  taken  place. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  that. 

92.  You  say  that  an  improvement  in  a  degree  might  be  made,  "  By  an 
amendment  of  the  Building  Act ;  by  carrying  into  the  districts  of  the  poor  im- 
provements similar  to  those  already  completed  or  now  in  progress  in  the  places 
inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes ;  by  removing  as  far  as  practicable  the  obsta- 
cles to  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  closest  and  most  densely  populated  neigh- 
bourhoods ;  by  the  construction  of  underground  sewers  with  effectual  surface 
drainage  into  them  ;  and  by  the  immediate  removal  of  refuse  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  by  an  efficient  body  of  scavengers"? — Yes;  those  remedies  would 
remove  the  most  urgent  of  the  evils. 

93.  You  state  that  "  The  most  pestilential  of  these  places,  when  once  put  into 
a  wholesome  condition,  would  be  maintained  in  that  state  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense ;  whereas,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present 
condition,  the  results  must  continue  the  same :  it  follows,  that  the  prevention  of 
the  evil,  rather  than  the  mitigation  of  the  consequences  of  it,  is  not  only  the 
most  beneficent,  but  the  most  economical  course."  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  is  ;  most  decidedly. 

94.  Mr.  Cowper.']  From  what  you  state,  it  appears  that  in  some  instances 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  relief  that  were 
offered  to  them  ? — That  was  in  the  case  of  the  butchers ;  they  were  wealthy 
people,  and  said  they  did  not  suffer  from  it,  and  that  they  did  not  care  for  it ; 
but  the  people  living  immediately  around  them  and  over  their  slaughter-houses 
were  constantly  affected  by  the  worst  forms  of  fever. 

95.  Is  it  clear  that  persons  would  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
afforded  ? — No  ;  but  the  same  authority  which  obliges  sewers  to  be  made,  should 
also  oblige  drains  to  be  made  into  those  sewers,  or  nothing  is  done  effectually. 

96.  Mr.  Ingham.^  There  is  now  under  the  London  Building  Act  a  power  to 
see  that  a  party-wall  shall  be  made  of  sufficient  solidity? — Yes,  just  so. 

97.  And  you  would  require  that  there  should  be  equal  power  to  see,  before  a 
house  is  inhabited,  that  there  is  a  communication  with  the  underground  drainage  ? 
— Yes  ;  nothing  can  be  done  to  secure  the  health  of  the  population  without  that. 

98.  The  expense  of  raising  a  fund  to  lay  down  sewers  within  the  district  of 
any  commission  is  levied  by  a  rate  on  the  parties  within  the  limit  of  that  com- 
mission?—  Yes,  1  believe  so. 

99.  In  Bethnal-green  and  Lambeth  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  very  poor  order, 
and  the  charge  would  be  very  heavy  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  more,  in  fact,  than  the 
parish  could  sustain ;  I  do  not  apprehend  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  it,  if  it 
was  to  be  done  by  themselves. 

100.  Disorder,  when  engendered  in  a  district,  is  not  confined  to  that  district, 
but  extends  itself  to  other  districts  ? — Yes ;  and  on  that  ground  it  appears  to  me 

that 
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that  those  outer  districts  of  London,  those  suburban  places,  should  be  drained  at  t.  S.  SnM,  m.d. 
the  common  expense,  for  it  is  for  the  common  good. 

101.  Where  there  is  not  a  commission  of  sewerage,  but  private  drainage,  there  -25  March  1840. 
would  probably  be  great  difficulty  in  passing  into  the  lands  of  other  persons  to 

get  a  sufficiently  low  level  ? — Yes. 

102.  Probably  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  commissions  of  sewerage, 
by  having  a  power  b}^  law  to  enable  a  person,  on  due  compensation,  to  pass 
through  the  grounds  of  his  neighbour  on  a  lower  level,  to  carry  off  the  drainage 
from  the  higher  level  ? — Yes  ;  or  a  portion  of  the  community  might  have  their 
health  constantly  endangered,  and  their  property  injured. 

103.  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  common  provision  than  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1 04.  Mr.  WaUcer.']  You  apprehend  that  the  requisite  power  would  be  to  make 
an  open  sewerage,  and  then  to  compel  the  owner  of  the  house  to  make  an  under 
drain  to  that  common  sewer? — Yes. 

105.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  wise,  by  legislation,  to  effect  that 
object? — I  think  it  would  be  extremely  wise,  and  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  urgentl)'  needed. 

106.  Are  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  you  have  described  in  your  evidence, 
generally  paved,  or  not  paved  ? — In  general  unpaved. 

107.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  pave- 
ment, retains  additional  moisture ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  an  additional  evil;  and 
there  is  a  gutter  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  lane  or  alley  which  is  never  dry, 
and  the  parings  of  potatoes  and  the  refuse  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  of  all 
sorts,  dirty  water  from  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  from  the  washing  of  the 
houses,  all  flow  into  this  gutter,  and  there  collect  and  remain  and  stagnate  and 
putrefy ;  that  goes  on  through  all  seasons,  winter  and  summer ;  nothing-  is  done 
to  remove  it. 

108.  Are  there  no  police  regulations  with  regard  to  scavenging  these  close 
places  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  ;  it  is  never  done  ;  they  axe  out  of  sight  ; 
none  but  the  medical  men  and  parish  officers  know  anything  about  them  ;  they 
are  as  much  unknown  as  the  condition  of  a  district  in  Otaheite. 

109.  Mr.  Cowpe7\^  You  particularize  fever  as  one  of  the  evils  produced  by  the 
want  of  drainage ;  are  there  any  other  disorders  produced  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  fever 
as  the  most  striking  and  the  most  important,  but  it  is  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  evil  to  confine  it  to  fever  ;  there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  poor 
are  constantly  subject,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  just  as  distinctly  attributable 
to  malaria  arising  from  this  putrefying  matter  as  fever  itself. 

1 1 0.  Will  you  name  any  other  disorders  ? — All  that  class  of  disorders  which 
come  under  the  name  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  labouring  classes 
who  are  not  affected  with  fever,  are  labouring  under ;  disordered  stomachs  and 
bowels,  and  derangement  of  the  liver.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  this  poison,  in 
a  greater  degree  of  intensity,  will  produce  fever,  than  that  the  same  poison,  in 
a  less  degree  of  intensity,  will  produce  disordered  states  of  the  stomach,  and 
various  most  distressing  nervous  diseases. 

111.  Chairman.]  Is  the  small-pox  prevailing  in  those  districts  ? — Very  often, 
and  when  it  does  prevail,  it  is  very  severe. 

112.  Does  the  crowded,  neglected,  and  dirty  state  of  the  district  increase  the 
virulence  of  that  disorder? — Very  often,  and  so  also  measles;  it  is  as  certain  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  that  when  they  ever  come  into  those  places  they  imme- 
diately become  severe,  and  often  malignant. 

113.  Mr.  Cowpei-.'\  Have  you  known  of  any  cholera? — Those  were  the  great 
seats  of  cholera,  the  places  in  which  cholera  found  its  home,  and  its  severest 
ravages  were  there. 

114.  Chairmmi.']  You  stated  that  you  thought  there  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able expense  in  m.aking  those  sewers,  too  great  to  be  effected  by  the  parish  alone  ; 
would  not  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  arise  to  parishes  from  the  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  poor  if  those  sewers  were  made  ? — Yes ;  there 
would  be  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  in  half  a  century ;  it  would  be  the 
cheapest  plan ;  but  the  district  is  so  large,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  vain  to  look  to  the  district  alone  for  the  means. 

115.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates? — No,  I 
do  not  bear  that  in  mind. 

116.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  any  other  district,  but  there 
are  other  districts  which  you  consider  neglected? — Yes;  I  infer  that  from  the 

^A7'  c  2  quantity 
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T.  S.  Smith,  m.d.  quantity  of  fever  which  prevails  in  them,  I  see  that  in  other  districts  the  amount 

  of  fever  is  very  nearly  the  same.    I  have  made  a  personal  inspection  of  only  two 

05, March  1840.     districts;  but  I  know,  from  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  from  the 

Returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  that  typhus  and  other  forms  of  fever  are 

just  as  prevalent  in  other  districts. 

117.  Are  those  last  places  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  and  poorer 
classes  ? — Yes,  just  the  same  class  of  population  as  I  have  alluded  to  ;  the  class 
of  population  is  the  same,  the  character  of  the  disease  is  the  same,  and  there- 
fore I  infer  the  localities  to  be  the  same ;  those  are  Lambeth,  Stepney,  St. 
George-the-Martjr,  Poplar,  Holborn,  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  and  Wapping. 

1 1 8.  Mr.  Ponsonhy.']  A  good  many  of  those  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  ? — Yes,  Lambeth  is  one  which  particularly  requires  investigation  ;  it 
would  be  very  important,  with  reference  to  this  inquiry,  to  make  a  personal 
examination,  where  we  know  the  disease  to  be  the  same,  and  the  population  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  localities  are  not  very 
much  the  same ;  it  was  thought  at  one  time  very  desirable,  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  extended  to  some  others  of  the 
more  important  suburban  districts. 

1  ig,  Mr.  Ingham.']  You  say  that  moisture  is  one  great  cause  of  the  occurrence 
of  fever  ? — Yes,  dampness,  more  especially  in  the  shape  of  fog,  acts  as  a  powerful 
means  of  transmitting  the  malaria,  at  the  same  time  that,  as  a  powerful  agent  in 
the  production  of  cold,  it  predisposes  the  human  body  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 

120.  Does  that  apply  to  particular  seasons  as  well  as  the  defective  drainage  ^ 
— Yes,  it  is  at  all  times  a  powerful  concurrent  cause. 

121.  You  mentioned  that  in  many  houses,  particularly  those  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  there  is  a  wish  to  exclude  the  external  air,  and  the  rooms  are  in  conse- 
quence in  want  of  ventilation  ? — Yes. 

122.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  dampness,  and  occasion  venti- 
lation, that  they  should  have  open  fires  ? — Yes,  that  would  tend  to  improve  the 
ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

123.  Whatever  would  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  coal,  would,  therefore,  bs  a 
material  preventive  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  dampness  in  some  of  the  houses  is  seen  upon 
the  walls,  they  cannot  keep  anything  without  its  rusting,  even  in  the  cupboards 
near  the  fire. 

124.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  observations  on  the  state  of  the  health 
of  those  who  have  fuel  at  hand,  and  those  living  in  a  situation  where  fuel  is  not 
so  easily  procured  : — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  the  comparison  with 
an}'^  degree  of  certainty ;  but  from  analogy  one  should  infer,  that  the  warmth 
and  increased  ventilation,  and  the  current  of  air  which  is  produced  by  an  open 
fire,  will  diminish,  in  some  degree,  and  perhaps  sensibly  diminish,  the  amount 
of  sickness. 

125.  Mr.  Ponsonhy.']  In  those  parts  which  you  mention  as  particularly 
unhealthy,  are  the  houses  generally  old  ? — No  ;  most  of  them  are  generally  new. 

126.  I'here  is  no  more  attention  paid  to  the  building  of  houses  for  that  class  of 
late  years  than  formerly  1 — Not  the  slightest. 

127.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  supply  of  water? — In  Whitechapel  the  supply 
of  water  is  very  good ;  I  do  not  kuow  how  it  is  supplied  to  Bethnal-green. 

128.  Is  there  any  open  ground  for  exercising  ground,  or  public  walks, 
reserved  ? — No  ;  but  Bethnal-green  is  remarkable  for  the  intervention  of  a  num- 
ber of  open  spaces. 

129.  Are  they  covered  over  with  water,  or  are  they  marshy,  or  is  there  any 
place  which  is  open  and  dry,  where  the  people  can  walk  out  with  their  families  ? 
• — No ;  it  most  unfortunately  happens  that  an  open  space  is  to  Bethnal-green 
a  great  evil,  for  they  are  so  neglected  that  there  are  stagnant  pools  always  in  the 
centre  of  them,  and  large  quantities  of  stagnant  w^ater,  full  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  always  putrefying,  and  making  so  many  sources  of  disease. 

130.  Instead  of  being  a  benefit,  as  they  should  be,  they  create  an  evil? — Yes. 

Jordan  Lynch,  m.  d.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Jb>'ddnLi/nch,u.T3.      131.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  the  medical  officer  of  the  West  London  Union? — 
  I  am. 

132.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  which  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  has 
been  describing? — Yes,  by  occasionally  visiting  it. 

133.  Does 
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J  33.  Does  your  opinion  coincide  with  his  generally  ? — Generally  it  does.         Jordan  Lijnch,yi  -D. 

1 34.  As  to  the  causes  of  fever,  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  district,  as  far  as  you   

know  it  ?—  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  25  March  1 840. 

135.  To  what  district  does  your  knowledge  particularly  extend? — To  the 
West  London  Union  ;  it  comprises  St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  the  end  of  Holborn, 
Field-lane,  West-street,  the  rookeries  and  little  courts  running  out  of  Fleet-lane, 
and  down  to  Fleet-ditch :  also  the  two  Bartholomew  parishes,  the  Old  Bailey 
and  its  precincts,  that  I  am  immediately  connected  with. 

136.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  those  districts  is? — The  population 
of  that  one  Union  is  between  28,000  and  30,000. 

137.  Are  the  localities  you  have  spoken  of  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  humbler 
classes,  the  working  classes  ? — It  is  a  mixed  population  ;  there  are  some  very 
good  streets,  and  there  is  a  sudden  transition  into  wretched  courts. 

138.  Will  you  give  an  account  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes, 
as  to  the  state  of  ventilation,  and  sewerage,  and  drainage,  and  cleanliness  ? — On 
the  south  side  of  my  immediate  district  there  is  one  court,  called  Back  Bear- 
alley,  in  which,  within  the  last  12  months,  I  may  say  within  the  last  six 
months,  upwards  of  40  cases  of  typhus  fever  have  occurred  ;  there  are  not  more 
than  nine  houses  in  that  court,  two  people  cannot  walk  abreast  in  it ;  they  have 
one  common  privy,  and  sometimes  there  are  packed  in  one  room  six  or  seven  of 
the  poorest  and  most  destitute  of  our  fellow-creatures  :  this  is  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Inquest.  The  drainage  was  deficient  in  that  Back  Bear-alley  ;  I 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Inquest  to  it,  and  they  sent  notice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned that  they  were  coming  ;  the  consequence  was,  they  had  their  houses  put 
in  order ;  they  were  washed  and  cleansed,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  fever 
cases  had  occurred,  they  took  the  precaution  of  whitewashing:  six  cases  having 
occurred,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  others  treated  at 
home ;  notwithstanding  those  precautions,  34  cases  afterwards  occurred  and 
five  or  six  deaths. 

139.  Is  that  from  want  of  cleansing  and  draining  ? — Those  are  co-operating 
causes. 

140.  Is  the  drainage  bad  there  ? — The  drainage  was  quite  defective.  I 
directed  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  sent  a  report  to  the  commissioners  : 
Mr.  Kelsey  is  the  paid  surveyor ;  I  received  this  reply,  in  which  they  state  that 
22  miles  of  sewers  had  been  explored  and  cleansed  in  the  City  of  London,  the 
ventilation  improved  :  then  they  go  on  to  state  that  they  will  attend  further  to  \ 
this,  and  they  have  since  laid  out  in  that  place,  I  believe,  800/.  or  900/.;  and  ! 
since  they  have  laid  out  that  money,  I  have  not  been  called  in  to  a  single  case  ; 
of  typhus  fever.  1 

141.  You  think  that  what  they  have  effected  there  has  done  good? — Cer-  | 
tainly.  } 

142.  Mr.  Patten.']  What  is  the  extent  on  which  the  900  /.  has  been  laid  out?  i 
— The  Back  Bear-alley,  and  Seacoal-lane  ;  perhaps  about  300  yards  extent.  i 

143.  Chairman.']  Have  they  laid  out  the  900  /.  in  those  two  places? — Yes;  \ 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  gave  as  | 
much  opposition  as  they  possibly  could ;  the  commissioners  of  the  City  of  I 
London  required  they  should  pay  one-third  towards  the  outlay,  but  they  refused 

to  contribute.  j 

144.  Had  they  any  powder  of  compelling  them  to  pay  ? — They  acknowledged 
to  me  that  they  had  not. 

145.  Will  you  point  out  the  parts  of  j^our  district  which  are  in  a  particularly- 
imperfect  state,  as  to  drainage  and  ventilation  ?— -The  next  court  is  Green 
Dragon-court ;  there  are  six  or  seven  houses  on  one  side  ;  every  room  has  a  dis- 
tinct family,  the  smell  is  most  intolerable  ;  and  I  have  felt  when  I  have  attended 
patients  there,  nausea  and  sickness  of  stomach  ;  and  where  the  sewer  is  so  bad, 
I  have  had  many  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  also  cases  of  consumption  ;  and 
where  small-pox  occurs  in  those  families,  it  is  generally  of  a  ver}^  malignant 
kind.  Jhen  proceeding  from  the  south  to  the  north,  is  St.  John's-court ;  illness 
fs  never  out  of  that ;  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  that  is  allowed  to  lie,  even 
human  excrement  is  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  way,  and  a  person  has  to  pick  his 
steps  in  passing  dow-n. 

146.  It  is  very  much  neglected  ? — Yes;  and  the  drainage  also. 

147.  Are  there  other  portions  of  the  populous  district  in  that  quarter  neg- 
lected in  the  same  way? — Yes;  Elliott's-court,  Dean's-court,  Phcenix-court, 
Crown-court. 

0-47-  c  3  148.  You 
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Jordan  Lynch  M  d.     ^4^'  You  mention  tliose  as  courts;  is  there  a  thoroughfare  of  air  directly 

 L     through  them,  or  has  it  only  an  entrance  at  one  end  ? — Some  have  a  thorough- 

25  March  1840.    fare  through  them,  and  others  have  no  passage  through  them. 

149.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  is  important  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  that 
there  should  be  a  current  of  air  through  them  ?—  Yes ;  in  the  first  place  those 
are  generally  very  narrow,  and  in  each  room  there  are  frequently  more  than 
there  should  be ;  and  on  a  cold  day  the}^  are  generally  apt  to  stop  up  every  inlet 
for  the  air,  and  they  tell  you,  if  you  find  fault,  that  if  it  keeps  out  the  cold,  it 
keeps  out  everything  which  is  bad,  and  it  is  useless  to  remonstrate  with  them ; 
even  when  a  patient  is  ill  you  may  turn  them  out,  but  the  moment  the  doctor's 
back  is  turned  they  are  in  again, 

150.  Mr.  Ponsonhy.~\  Do  you  often  find  more  than  one  family  in  one  room? 
— No,  there  is  not  room ;  those  are  the  remains  of  old  London,  some  of  them 
have  been  built  300  years. 

151.  Chairman.^  Are  there  any  new  buildings  to  which  these  observations 
apply  ? — In  St.  Bartholomew's  there  is  New-street,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  sickly 
neighbourhood  ;  the  drainage  is  defective  ;  the  common  sewer  runs  for  300  or  400 
yards  between  the  rows  of  houses  ;  there  are  two  streets,  and  there  are  backs  abut- 
ting on  each  other,  and  an  open  sewer  in  the  centre  of  the  backs  of  the  two  streets ; 
this  open  sewer  is  running  ;  they  throw  the  refuse  of  every  description  into  this 
sewer,  and  perhaps  it  remains  there  decomposing  until  twice  a  week,  when  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  water,  which  carries  it  away. 

152.  Do  you  believe  that  the  neglect  of  covering  over  the  sewer  is  the  cause 
of  fevers  in  that  district  ? — I  think  it  is  an  accessary. 

1 53.  Is  there  any  other  district  besides  those  you  mention  in  which  there  is 
a  neglect  of  drainage  ? — Immediately  on  the  very  threshold  of  my  district  there  is 
the  Fleet  Ditch,  open  for  better  than  half  a  mile,  nearly  a  mile,  from  Snow-hill 
up  to  Clerkenwell-green,  and  the  mouths  of  all  the  different  sewers,  as  they 
run  down  the  declivity  from  each  side,  empty  their  contents  and  trickle  down 
the  wall  into  the  sewer,  and  the  smell  is  intolerable. 

154.  Are  there  many  houses  near  it? — It  is  a  mass  of  life  all  along;  the 
back  windows  open  directly  upon  it  which  the  working  classes  occupy. 

/         155.  How  is  the  district  you  have  referred  to  supplied  with  water? — The 
(      supply  is  good  on  the  days  in  which  it  comes  in  ;  twice  a  week,  I  think. 
I  156.  Mr.  Patten.']  How  comes  it  to  be  twice  a  week  only? — I  believe  that  is 

the  arrangement  made  with  the  water  company. 

157.  Mr.  Walker.']  Is  the  supply  such  as  to  wash  the  drains  ? — Yes;  it  is  a 
rapid,  strong  stream,  which  carries  away  refuse  of  every  description. 

1580  Is  that  supplied  by  the  water  company  ?— I  suppose  the  water  company 
do  not  contemplate  that,  but  the  people  permit  it  to  flow  over,  and  it  carries  off" 
many  things  of  an  offensive  character. 

1 59.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  other  portions  of  the  town  you  are  particularly 
acquainted  with  ? — No.  I  have  been  occasionally  called  to  visit  cases  of  a  fever 
in  a  lane  from  the  back  of  Aldersgate-street  to  Golden-lane,  and  from  Golden- 
lane  to  Bethnal-green,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  it  is  a  terra  incognita  ;  you 
might  live  half  a  dozen  years  in  London  and  never  know  those  places  ;  but  any 
person  who  goes  into  the  district  will  be  surprised  at  the  immense  mass  of 
misery  and  impurity  there. 

160.  Do  you  consider  that  any  improvement  in  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of 
those  places  would  very  much  improve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — 'I  think 
it  would,  certainly. 

161.  Would  it  not  save  considerable  cost  to  the  parishes,  by  preventing  many 
of  the  inhabitants  being  affected  with  illness  ?- — Most  decidedly. 

162.  Mr.  Patten.]  What  is  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants? — Many  of  them 
are  labourers,  and  others  very  poor  artisans.  In  West-street  they  are  of  the 
lowest  description  of  persons. 

163.  Are  they  labourers  in  regular  employment,  or  whose  employment  depends 
on  accidental  circumstances  ? — They  are  day  labourers.  A  great  number  of  them 
are  Irish  people ;  and  when  the  husband  is  out  of  work,  the  children  and  the 
family  live  upon  the  parish. 

1 64.  Lord  James  Stuart.]  Do  a  great  number  live  in  one  room  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
been  in  a  room,  not  more  than  seven  feet  long  and  six  broad,  in  which  there  were 
four  women  and  two  men  sleeping  every  night ;  they  were  sitting  round  the  fire 
smoking  their  pipes  when  I  went  in. 

165.  They  were  all  sleeping  together  in  that  room? — Yes,  constantly. 

166.  Mr. 
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166.  Mr,  Patfeti.]  You  are  not  aware  of  the  amount  expended  in  any  one  Jordan  Lynch, -^u-d. 

parish  in  that  district  ? — I  believe  it  is  1,000  /.  a  year  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish  ;   

but  taking-  it  upon  the  whole,  it  is  4,000/,  or  5,000 1,  a  year  altogether,  expended    25  March  1840, 
upon  the  pauper  population. 

167.  Mr.  Cowijer.']  Can  you  form  any  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  fever 
generated  in  tliose  districts  has  reached  the  better  streets  ? — I  know  two  cases 
from  Back  Bear  Alley  ;  it  extended  to  the  families  on  each  side  of  the  lane ;  it 
confined  itself  there  ;  it  did  not  not  extend  itself  further. 

168.  Mr.  Patten.]  What  is  the  establishment  of  medical  men,  beside  yourself, 
attending  this  district  ? — I  attend  the  northern  district.  I  have  a  colleague 
who  attends  the  south  side,  St.  Bride's,  and  Ludgate-hill,  and  a  portion  of  St. 
Andrew's. 

169.  What  number  of  patients  have  you  in  your  district? — The  first  year  I 
had  1,100  ;  the  average  is  not  so  large  now,  it  is  about  700  ;  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox. 

170.  Chairman.]  Is  small-pox  very  prevalent  now  ? — It  is  not  so  prevalent  as 
it  was. 

171.  The  want  of  ventilation  and  drainage  makes  those  disorders  more  malig- 
nant, of  course  ? — Yes ;  when  we  remove  them  out  of  those  places  into  the  work- 
house, the  mortality  is  diminished. 

172.  Lord  James  Stuart,']  Were  you  there  in  the  time  of  the  cholera? — I  was. 

173.  Was  that  very  malignant  in  that  quarter? — It  was,  very. 

1 74.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Which  suffer  most  from  the  disorders,  the  parents  or  the 
children  ? — Measles  and  small-pox  generally  among  the  children  ;  typhus  fever 
is  particularly  fatal  to  the  adults, 

175.  Mr,  Walker.]  Is  Field-lane  within  your  district  ? — Yes;  typhus  fever  is 
never  out  of  that ;  the  Fleet  Ditch  is  running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and 
people  of  the  lowest  description -living  there;  most  of  all,  those  courts  are  the 
receptacle  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  females. 

Mr,  Samuel  Byles,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

176.  Chairman.]  YOU  live  in  Church-street,  Spitalfields  ? — I  do.  Mr  Samuel  Bi/I,s 

177.  You  have  sent  a  Report  upon  the  state  of  portions  of  that  district  to  the  '_  

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  is  given  in  the  Reports  on  the  sanitary  state  of 

the  labouring  classes,  page  26? — It  is. 

178.  It  appears  from  that  Report  that  you  are  acquainted  with  that  division 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  of  which  you  have  been  the  medical  officer.  You 
say,  "  I  scarcely  know  what  portions  to  describe  as  the  worst ;  in  Whitechapel 
parish,  Essex-street,  and  its  numerous  courts,  as  Martin's-court,  Moor's-court, 
Essex-court,  Elgar-square,"  several  numbers  in  the  street,  "  George-yard,  and 
New-court,  in  the  same;  Crown-court,  W^entworth-street,  and  many  parts  of 
that  street,  all  lodging-houses,  have  been  the  general  and  almost  constant  abode 
of  fever  for  years  past "  ? — That  is  quite  correct. 

179.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  In  Spitalfields  parish,  the  other  side  of  Went- 
worth-street,  all  Rose-lane,  Magpie-court,  Factory-cou;i-t,  many  houses  in  Flower 
and  Dean-street,"  several  houses  in  "Red  Lion-street,  all  Ireland-court  and 
Cox's-yard,  in  that  street.  New-court,  Vine-court,  Vine-yard,  Vine-place,  the 
courts  in  Pearl-street,  &c.  have  been  equally  prolific  of  fever  cases ;"  that  is  a 
correct  account  ? — Quite  so. 

180.  You  particularize  one  or  two  houses  which  have  been  visited  with  fever, 
and  you  say  that  in  relation  to  those,  "  The  same  remark  applies  to  Hudson's- 
court.  Wheeler-street,  and  the  houses  adjoining  the  court ;  all  these  houses,  and 
in  fact  the  larger  portion  of  what  I  have  before  specified,  are  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  to  this  circumstance  and  the  want  of  paint  and  whitewash,  I  attribute  in  a 
great  degree  the  perpetuation  of  febrile  disease  ;  it  is  also  a  fearful  fact,  that  in 
almost  every  instance  where  patients  die  from  fever,  or  are  removed  to  the 
hospital  or  workhouse,  their  rooms  are  let  as  soon  as  possible  to  new  tenants,  and 
no  precaution  used,  or  warning  given  "  ? — That  is  the  case  invariably,  I  may  say. 

181.  "  As  to  tlie  drainage,  it  is  so  generally  defective,  and  in  all  the  courts 
and  alleys,  and  some  of  the  back  streets,  so  much  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  accumulates,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  particularize;"  is  that  a 
correct  account  ? — It  is  quite  so. 

0-47-  c  4  182.  You 
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You  go  on  to  state,  with  respect  to  certain  other  houses,  that  you  con- 
sider them  hot-beds  for  fever ;  you  think  that  is  not  overstated  ? — Not  in  the 
least  degree. 

1  83.  "  And  in  those,  as  well  as  in  houses  let  out  to  weekly  tenants,  scarcely 
any  notice  or  care  is  ever  taken  where  a  patient  dies,  or  is  removed,  but  probably 
the  first  new-comer  is  put  into  the  sick  man's  bed  "  ?— That  is  the  case  ;  at  the 
lodging-houses  especially. 

184.  You  say,  you  attended  during  the  last  year,  out  of  the  workhouse,  about 
600  cases  of  fever,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  clearly  a,gcribable  to  the 
evils  before  alluded  to  ;  and  you  add,  "  I  have  met  with  no  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  to  meet  these  evils,  but  at  present  they  possess  no 
means  of  so  doing  "  ? — That  is  the  case  ;  I  believe  there  is  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  that  respect,  that  under  the  New  Police  Act  the  district  surveyor  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  if  a  nuisance  is  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  does  not  take  means 
for  removing  it. 

1 85.  Is  the  district  you  referred  to  in  this  Report  inhabited  by  the  poor  of  the 
working  classes  ?— Almost  entirely,  except  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

186.  They  are  the  principal  sufferers  ? — Yes. 

187.  Do  you  think  that  many  are  thrown  upon  the  poor's-rates  in  conse- 
quence ? — Yes ;  a  great  number  of  the  poor  inhabitants  are  a  class  of  people 
living  there  for  the  sake  of  getting  employed  on  the  water  side,  coming  to  those 
lodging-houses  to  sleep,  who  pay  from  3  c?.  to  6  c?.  a  night  for  their  beds,  and  if 
they  have  been  without  food  during  the  day  they  are  in  much  greater  danger  of 
taking  the  contagion  of  fever  than  persons  who  are  able  to  withstand  the  contagion 
from  good  living. 

188.  Is  much  expense  cast  upon  the  parish  by  means  of  those  fever  cases  ? — 
I  should  think  that  half  the  money  which  is  spent  by  the  Whitechapel  Union  is 
spent  on  the  cases  of  individuals  who  have  no  settlement  in  the  union  ;  casual 
poor  who  fall  ill,  and  are  ill  for  some  days  probably,  before  anybodj^  is  aware  of 
it,  then  they  are  either  attended  at  home  or  removed  to  the  workhouse,  which  is 
attended  with  great  evils,  for  there  is  a  great  want  of  infirmary  room,  and  there 
is  no  place  particularly  for  those  persons  in  a  very  loathsome  state  brought 
there ;  they  thus  furnish  the  elements  of  contagion  to  others. 

189.  When  you  say  that  a  great  deal  of  expense  is  cast  upon  the  parish  in 
consequence,  have  they  to  bear  that  in  consequence  of  the  disorder  generated  or 
augmented  by  the  circumstances  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

190.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  parish  in  thafc 
respect  if,  by  any  improvements,  those  evils  were  got  rid  of? — Eventually  it 
would  be  a  great  saving. 

191.  You  state  further,  "A  general  and  complete  power  of  enforcing  sani- 
tary precautions  is  needed,  as  also  an  extensive  improvement  in  the  sewerage  of 
the  whole  district.  I  do  not  think  that  any  large  outlaj'^  of  money  in  erecting 
a  local  fever  hospital  would  be  advantageous ;  the  influx  of  casual  poor  would 
be  greater  in  consequence,  and  parochial  burthens  would  be  thus  in  every  way 
increased  ;  but  I  consider  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  district  would  result  from 
the  opening  of  one  or  more  spacious  and  extended  thoroughfares,  and  that 
they  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  district  generally;"  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes;  I  think  opening  a  thoroughfare  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other 
mode,  for  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  only  medically  but  morally, 
for  many  places  I  have  described  are  hot-beds  of  crime  of  every  kind  as  well  as- 
of  disease. 

192.  It  is  a  very  neglected  district  ?— It  is ;  in  fact  some  portions  constitute 
a  complete  refuge  for  criminals  of  every  description. 

193.  You  state  that  a  great  deal  of  disease  is  generated  by  the  want  of  venti- 
lation and  sewerage;  is  there  any  power  in  the  Sewer  Commissioners  to  oblige 
the  parties  inhabiting  the  district  to  communicate  with  the  sewer,  if  they 
made  one  ? — No ;  and  there  is  unfortunately  a  paradox  ;  there  is  a  penalty  on 
any  person  communicating  from  his  house  into  the  common  sewer. 

194.  If  they  are  assessed  to  it  that  is  not  the  case,  is  it? — Yes;  it  appears  to- 
be  a  complete  paradox  ;  if  privies  are  known  to  empty  themselves  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  the  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

195.  There  is  no  power  to  enforce  communication  from  the  houses  of  the' 
refuse  water,  and  so  forth,  into  the  common  sewer,  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

196.  They- 
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196.  They  have  no  power  of  compelling  them  to  bring  a  small  drain  into  the 
large  one,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  ? — No. 

197.  Have  they  any  power  to  prevent  any  receptacles  for  filth  being  laid  down 
below  the  level  of  the  common  sewer  ? — I  believe  not,  and  I  know  it  is  com- 
monly done.  There  is  a  common  sewer  through  the  main  streets  of  our  district, 
and  along  the  main  district  of  Whitechapel-road  ;  but  this  common  sewer  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  level  of  many  of  the  cesspools  1  am  acquainted  with ; 
and  there  is  a  circumstance  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  they  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  ancient  above- 
ground  watercourses  which  existed  for  many  years  before  the  buildings  which 
now  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  which  found  their  level  into  the  river  when 
there  were  no  houses ;  but  almost  every  stack  of  buildings  operates  as  an  hin- 
drance, and  they  become,  instead  of  watercourses,  stagnant  ponds,  and  of  course 
the  sources  of  disease. 

198.  With  respect  to  the  buildings  there,  do  you  know  what  the  building  re- 
gulations are  now  } — No,  I  do  not  at  all ;  the  district  I  am  acquainted  wih  has 
a  number  of  very  ancient  houses,  large  houses,  containing  1 0  or  12  rooms,  and 
each  room  inhabited  by  a  separate  family. 

1 99.  What  is  the  supply  of  water  in  the  district  ? — The  supply  is  very  good ; 
they  are  supplied  from  the  East  London  Company  three  times  a  week,  and  have 
an  extra  supply  on  Sunday  mornings  for  washing  down. 

.  200.  Can  you  return  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  fever 
in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with  ? —  My  Report  states  that ;  I  have  had 
600  cases. 

201.  In  what  population? — I  think  the  whole  population  of  the  district  is 
about  20,000. 

202.  Are  those  600  wholly  pauper  cases  ? — Yes. 

203.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  fever  in  persons  just  above  the  pauper  class? 
— Yes,  but  not  to  that  amount,  I  should  think. 

204.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tide  comes  into  the  old  watercourses? — I 
think  it  influences  the  principal  ones  to  a  certain  extent ;  I  think  it  is  what  is 
called  Nightingale  Level. 

205.  Has  any  essential  improvement  been  made  in  any  of  those  sewers  of 
late  .'■ — I  do  not  particularly  know  of  any.  The  sewerage  of  the  principal  streets 
has  been  looked  into  and  cleansed,  and  I  think  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
benefited.  The  back  parts  of  this  district  are  not  connected  with  the  common 
sewers ;  they  have  nothing  but  overground,  surface  drainage,  and  that  is  attended 
to  only  by  the  scavengers,  but  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  they  never  enter. 

206.  Ihey  are  very  much  neglected  ? — Yes. 

207.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  of  the  drainage,  or  the  conveyance 
from  the  houses,  or  those  various  matters  which  affect  the  health  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants? — I  am  not  aware  of  any,  except  the  surveyor  of  pavements,  and  I 
think  his  observation  extends  only  I0  that  part  which  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Pavements ;  his  power  does  not  extend  into  the 
interior  of  the  houses  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  privies  or  the  drains. 

208.  Does  his  power  extend  beyond  the  pavement  ?— No,  I  think  it  does  not. 

209.  Then  it  does  not  extend  probably  to  those  courts  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  in- 
spection except  when  the  people  have  suffered  more  than  ordinarily  with  fevers, 
when  the  attention  of  the  parish  officer  has  been  called  to  the  matter  ;  then  they 
have  gone  round  and  represented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  and  the  land- 
lords the  necessity  of  being  more  cleanly,  but  that  has  soon  died  away. 

210.  When  you  are  alarmed  by  a  great  body  of  fever  coming  upon  you,  vou 
begm  to  remonstrate  ?— Yes. 

211.  Then  it  dies  away  with  the  fever  till  things  return  to  the  old  state? — 
Yes,  that  was  particularly  the  case  when  there  was  cholera,  and  has  been  since 
on  two  or  three  occasions. 

^^^^^^  regular  attention  to  measures  of  a  sanitary  nature,  to  pre- 

vent the  recurrence  of  those  evils?— No;  I  think  there  should  be  a  power  from 
the  Government ;  I  believe  it  exists  in  some  of  the  continental  cities. 

213.  Do  you  not  think,  that  some  power  of  making  an  improvement  in  the 
drainage,  and  the  inspection  of  those  districts,  to  keep  them  in  a  clear  state, 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense,  by  preventing  those  disorders  being  so  pre- 
valent ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

214.  - And  would  much  increase  the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes  ?— Yes, 
decidedly. 

^•47.  D  215.  Are 
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215.  Are  there  a  great  many  children  in  those  districts? — A  great  many. 

216.  Is  their  health  very  much  affected  in  consequence  of  the  evils  described? 
— When  there  is  any  prevalent  disorder,  it  is  rendered  very  virulent ;  small-pox 
is  prevented  in  a  great  degree  by  vaccination ;  but  when  it  does  "occur,  it  is 
generally  of  the  confluent  kind. 

217.  Are  there  schools  in  those  districts  for  the  children  ? — Yes,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  population ;  the  children  in  our  district  are  made  useful  to  their 
parents  at  so  early  an  age,  they  will  not  sacrifice  their  time  by  letting  them  go 
to  school. 

218.  In  what  way  are  they  made  useful?  —  In  winding  bobbins  for  the 
weavers  ;  they  begin  doing  that  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  when  we  get  into  the 
worst  districts,  the  children  are  sent  out  to  beg,  and  are  beaten  by  their  parents 
if  they  do  not  bring  home  a  certain  sum  at  night. 

219.  The  efficiency  of  any  school  would  be  in  some  measure  impaired  by  the 
state  in  which  the  children  are  when  at  home,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly it  would ;  they  have  an  exceedingly  bad  example. 

220.  And  they  live  in  a  state  of  filth,  misery  and  destitution? — Yes;  that 
operates  in  this  way,  that  the  parents  are  ashamed  to  let  their  children  go  to 
school  on  account  of  the  state  of  destitution  they  are  in. 

221.  M.V.  Ingham.^  Are  there  any  play-grounds  attached  to  the  schools? — 
No,  I  think  not,  except  at  one  school,  which  was  lately  established,  the  British 
school  in  Hare-street  Fields,  I  think  they  have  a  play-ground,  but  our  national 
school  has  no  playground ;  it  was  built  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  parish, 
where  ground  is  most  valuable. 

222.  Is  there  anything  particular  in  the  diet  cf  the  poor  in  the  district, 
which  you  think  disposes  them  much  to  disorder  ? — I  think  they  eat  a  great  deal 
of  coarse  bad  fish. 

223.  The  refuse  from  the  ordinary  fish-market  ? — Yes,  it  is  taken  oflTand  car- 
ried to  their  garrets,  and  kept  till  next  day  perhaps. 

224.  When  fish  is  supplied  fresh,  it  is  a  healthy  diet,  is  it  not? — I  think  it  is 
occasionally,  but  not  constantly. 

225.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  health  of  the  poor  in  those  districts  where  fish 
is  much  eaten  ? — I  do  not. 

226.  Chairman.']  Do  they  use  cocoa  much? — I  think  not  much,  unless  where 
the  children  are  employed  in  the  factories  connected  with  the  silk  weavers ;  there 
the  children  have  cocoa  for  breakfast. 

227.  You  think  that  very  nutritious? — Yes. 

228.  -More  so  than  coflfee  or  tea  ? — Yes. 

229.  Mr.  Patten.']  What  are  the  wages  of  the  weavers  in  the  district  ? — I  think 
they  cannot  earn,  on  the  average,  10  s.  a  week. 

230.  What  can  a  common  labourer  earn  ? — The  greater  part  of  them  have  no 
regular  work ;  they  go  down  to  the  docks  and  get  from  2  5.  6  c?.  to  3  s.  a  day  ; 
but,  in  general,  they  do  not  have  four  days  work :  they  are  badly  off". 

231.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  You  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  children  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  health,  com- 
paratively, of  the  children,  in  this  district  ? — I  think  a  smaller  number  reach  to 
the  years  of  maturity. 

232.  Is  there  any  diflference  in  their  stature  and  strength  ? — I  think  very  ranch, 
among  the  weavers ;  many  of  them  are  Irish,  and  their  children  are  very  fine 
children,  but  they  are  much  disposed  to  inflammatory  complaints  ;  a  great  many 
die  before  ten  years  of  age. 

233.  There  is  a  marked  diff'erence  in  the  stature  and  strength  of  the  weavers' 
children  ? — Yes ;  I  can  point  out,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  the  child  of  a 
weaver :  the  women  bear  children  with  great  difficulty. 

234.  Chairman.']  What  sort  of  silk  goods  do  they  weave,  articles  of  luxury  ? — 
The  weaving  of  Spitalfields  is  now  in  extremes,  either  the  very  richest  or  the 
very  thinnest  and  poorest ;  the  middling  quality  of  silk  is  wove  very  much  in. 
Manchester,  and  the  large  towns  in  the  north. 

235.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Do  you  think  those  persons  having  lived  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood for  a  number  of  years,  their  children  are  subject  to  any  particular  diseases  ? 
— I  think  they  are  very  much  disposed  to  scrofulous  diseases ;  their  bones  are 
softer,  and  they  are  subject  to  diseases  of  that  kind;  formerly  the  weavers  could 
go  out  into  the  fields  and  get  fresh  air,  but  they  cannot  do  that  now. 

Mr.  fValker.]  Is  not  their  employment  carried  on  in  very  close  rooms  ? 

— Yes, 


236. 
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— Yes,  they  shut  out  the  air  to  prevent  the  effect  of  it  on  the  fabric  they  are 
forming. 

237.  Chairman.']  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  district  about  them 
should  be  clean  and  healthy  ? — Yes. 

238.  Mr.  Walker.']  Does  the  air  which  is  let  in  affect  the  colour  or  the  weight 
of  the  silk  ? — It  affects  the  colour  I  know,  and  I  believe  it  affects  the  weight  also. 

23Q.  Mr.  Patten7\  What  person  is  there  in  your  district  who  has  authority  to 
remove  nuisances  ? — The  surveyor  of  pavements,  I  think,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  authority  to  remove  nuisances. 

240.  How  would  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  be  carried  into  execution? — He 
would  order  it  to  be  removed,  and  if  the  person  neglected  to  remove  it,  he  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine,  I  believe. 

241.  Is  there  any  authority  to  compel  any  particular  person  to  remove 
a  nuisance  lying  in  the  street? — I  suppose  the  person  at  the  nearest  house 
would  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

242.  What  class  of  persons  are  the  landlords  of  those  houses  chiefly? — The 
houses  are  sublet  very  much  ;  I  question  whether  the  original  landlords,  in 
a  large  proportion,  are  known  at  all ;  a  great  many  houses  are  so  sublet  that 
all  direct  title  is  lost. 

243.  By  whom  are  the  rates  paid  ? — They  are  generally  paid  by  the  person 
who  holds  a  certain  number  ;  by  a  builder,  for  instance,  who  holds  them  and 
repairs  them,  and  becomes  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  rates ;  that  is 
a  private  arrangement  between  the  owner  of  the  property  and  the  parochial 
authorities. 

244.  In  the  case  of  those  nuisances,  is  he  the  person  who  would  be  obliged 
to  remove  them  ? — Yes,  if  the  power  existed  to  compel  it,  but  there  is  no  such 
power  at  present.  There  is  one  house  which  I  have  visited,  which  has  been 
the  constant  habitation  of  fever  for  15  years.  I  have  enforced  upon  the  land- 
lords the  necessity  of  cleansing  and  lime-washing  it,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 
There  was  one  house  where  there  were  five  deaths  in  six  weeks ;  there  was  such 
a  horror  that  it  was  shut  up  for  a  few  weeks,  but  at  length  the  landlord  let  it, 
and  the  persons  who  came  in  were  immediately  attacked.  T  know  one  house 
which  was  shut  up  for  two  years  after  persons  had  died  in  it ;  and  that  the  persons 
who  next  came  in  were  immediately  attacked ;  no  person  had  paid  attention  to 
whitewashing  or  cleansing,  in  the  interim. 

245.  Can  you,  as  a  medical  man,  suggest  any  regulations  for  rendering  the 
place  more  healthy  for  the  future  ? — I  think  if  there  was  an  officer  of  health  in 
every  neighbourhood,  that  would  be  sufficient,  just  as  the  relieving  officer  is  an 
assistance  to  the  medical  officer.  If  I  have  a  pauper  patient  who  is  under  my 
care  who  is  destitute  of  necessaries,  the  relieving  officer  under  my  direction  sup- 
plies him  with  necessaries  ;  so  if  there  were  an  officer  of  health,  if  I  could  point 
out  any  house  where,  from  being  the  abode  of  fever,  precautionary  measures 
were  necessary,  that  would  effect  much. 

246.  Should  that  officer  be  connected  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — I  think  it  should  be  a  persoQ  independent  of  all 
local  authority,  and  there  should  be  a  power  of  inspection. 

247.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  interest  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  not  the  most  proper  persons  to  have 
the  supervision? — I  think  in  our  neighbourhood  I  could  depend  upon  them  for 
so  doing ;  but  that  might  not  be  the  case  everywhere. 

248.  Would  it  be  a  laborious  office,  in  each  district? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

249.  Do  you  think  it  would  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  one  person  ? — I 
think  it  would.  In  our  union  there  are  three  medical  officers ;  but  I  think 
such  an  officer  as  I  refer  to,  might  manage  to  look  to  the  whole  district,  because 
it  would  be  his  single  employment.  The  medical  officers  have  private  practice 
also  to  attend  to. 

250.  By  whom  would  you  recommend  that  the  orders  of  this  superintendent 
should  be  carried  into  execution  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  nuisances  ? — I 
think  the  order  of  the  medical  officer  to  this  officer  should  be  paramount,  ll^'^- 

251.  There  must  be  some  expense  attending  this  department ;  who  would  you 
recommend  should  defray  that  ? — I  think  the  expense  must  fall  upon  the  county. 

252.  Mr.  Ingham.']  Are  you  aware  that  some  fever  hospitals  in  the  country 
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Mr.  Samuel  Byles.  employ  officers  of  this  kind,  at  the  expense  of  the  governors  of  the  charity,  to 
'  whitewash? — Yes;  and  I  believe  that  has  been  done  by  the  Fever  Hospital  in 

25  March  1840.    London  to  some  extent,  but  they  frequently  meet  with  difficulties. 

253.  Chairman.~\  At  present,  there  is  no  power  in  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses  to  make  drains,  so  as  to  connect  every 
house  with  the  sewer? — No;  there  is  not. 

254.  A  good  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  to  be  carried  into  effect  for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  from  each  of  those  houses,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  ?— Yes. 

255.  With  sufficient  power  to  carry  that  into  effect  ?  —Yes. 

256.  Do  not  you  think  improvements  in  the  Building  Act,  so  as  to  prevent 
courts  without  air  passing  through  them,  and  walls  to  prevent  the  access  of  air, 
would  be  desirable  ? — Certainly. 

257.  Do  you  not  think  this  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  authori- 
I        ties  in  towns  ? — I  think  so. 

I  258.  In  addition  to  this  do  you  not  think  some  inspector,  having  power  to 

"1  report  to  the  authorities  on  the  state  of  the  district,  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes  ; 
i  the  state  of  the  privies  in  our  neighbourhood  is  particularly  bad  ;  I  am  scarcely  ever 
\  sent  to  a  case  of  typhus  fever,  but  my  nose  is  assailed  as  soon  as  I  enter  the  house. 
\  259.  How  are  those  privies  emptied  ? — They  are  in  the  state  I  have  described  ; 

I  there  are  many  landlords  with  whom  nothing  but  immediate  interest  has  any 
I  effect ;  the}^  are  scarcely  ever  emptied,  but  they  flow  over  into  the  streets  ;  there 
I  are  a  number  of  them  where  the  floors  are  quite  rotten  with  the  continual  damp 
I  and  wetness  ;  these  circumstances  produce  typhus  fever  continually.  I  have 
I  made  a  memorandum  of  a  court,  Wentworth-court,  which  used  to  be  full  of 
I  typhus  fever ;  the  houses  have  come  into  possession  of  a  rich  Jew,  who  has  cleansed 
I  them,  and  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  fever  for  15  months  ;  it  is  entirely 
I  inhabited  by  Jews ;  the  fumigation  and  lime-washing  have  answered  the  purpose 
to  a  great  degree  there,  though  there  was  no  power  of  making  sewerage  :  the 
;      lodging-houses  are  a  great  source  of  nuisance. 

I         260.  Chairman.^  Is  there  a  poM^er  of  inspecting  lodging-houses  in  that  neigh- 
I     bourhood? — No:  and  they  are  inhabited  by  thieves  and  prostitutes  in  many 
I    instances;  and  I  have  actually  known  the  lower  classes  of  prostitutes  following  their 
I    vocation  while  they  were  labouring  under  fever,  and  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
I   mercenary  character  of  the  persons  in  whose  houses  they  were  lodging. 
I       261.  Mr.  Walker.']  Do  those  lodging-houses  give  accommodation  to  the 
labouring  classes,  or  to  those  vagrants  ? — They  give  accommodation  to  both ; 
and  thus  those,  who  were  not  so,  become  corrupted. 

262.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  fact  you  would  mention? — I  would  sug- 
gest the  great  importance  of  a  thoroughfare  through  our  neighbourhood,  which 
would  break  up  a  great  deal  of  this;  if  the  plan  of  the  Committee  on  Metro- 
politan Improvements  were  carried  into  effect ;  a  line  has  been  recommended  by 
\  the  rector  of  our  parish,  and  the  authorities,  which  would  do  much ;  if  we  had  a 
;  line  traversing  Essex-street,  Rose-lane,  Red  Lion-street,  Wheeler-street,  and 
then  on  through  a  portion  of  Bethnal-green,  Virginia-gardens,  and  Anchor-street; 
all  the  evils  scattered  over  Bethnal-green  are  concentrated  there ;  that  is  a  very 
populous  district,  the  houses  are  very  large  and  very  old,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  a  surface  drainage. 

Mr.  Robert  Heelis,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Robert Heelis.       263.  Chairman^]  WHERE  do  you  reside  ? — In  Limehouse. 

  264.  Are  you  a  medical  man  ? — I  am  the  medical  officer  for  the  Limehouse 

district  of  the  Stepney  Union. 

265.  What  population  is  comprised  in  your  district? — According  to  the  last 
census  it  was  between  15,000  and  16,000. 

266.  Of  what  class  of  persons  ?— Decidedly  of  the  lower  class;  tradesmen,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  meclianics,  shipwrights,  and  engineers  ;  they  form  the 
largest  proportion  ;  and  a  great  many  labourers,  that  get  their  living  by  working- 
in  the  docks. 

267.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  the  state  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  with  regard  to  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  the  state  of 
the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  any  measures  which  may  appear  to  you 
proper  with  respect  to  the  sewerage,  and  so  on  ? — The  habitations  occupied  by  the 

labouring 
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labouring  classes  may  be  divided  into  two  descriptions  :  one,  the  ancient  town,  Mr.  Robert  Heelis, 

the  old  part  of  the  parish  ;  and  another,  a  very  considerable  portion,  more  mo-  —  

dem,  which  has  grown  up  with  the  docks;  the  old  part  is  adjoining  the  river;    ^5  March  184a. 
they  are  principally  wooden  houses,  with  their  roofs  very  much  dilapidated  ;  the 
streets  are  very  close  and  confined.    The  more  modern  part  is  decidedly  im- 
proved generally ;  small  houses,  occupied  always  by  more  than  one  family,  and 
generally  speaking,  better  adapted  for  the  working  classes. 

268.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  particularly  ? — There  are 
some  open  ditches  still  remaining  ;  the  ancient  drainage  or  sewerage  ;  there  is  one 
in  particular ;  several  others  have  been  arched  over  within  the  last  10  years; 
the  tide  comes  up  the  whole  of  them  ;  there  are  others  there  in  a  very  filthy  con- 
dition, and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  always  fever,  and  that  fever  generally 
of  very  malignant  character. 

269.  Are  the  houses  you  refer  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  open  sewer  ? 
• — Within  three  yards  of  it. 

270.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  fever  which  occurs  in  those  houses  arises  very 
much  from  that  circumstance  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  for,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  small,  convenient  houses,  and  modern, 

271.  It  is  the  neglect  of  the  drainage  being  covered  over  ? — Yes. 

272.  Does  that  aftect  a  good  many,  or  very  few  ? — There  are  not  many  houses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  sewerage  ;  there  is  an  open  space,  a  neglected  field, 
which  was  immediately  opposite  this.  In  the  year  1838  I  had  very  nearly 
every  family  attacked  with  fever,  and  the  heads  of  many  of  those  families  were 
carried  off ;  that  arose,  I  conceive,  from  this  cause. 

273.  Are  there  other  districts  in  which  those  evils  have  occurred  ? — We  have 
another  sewer  which  is  partially  covered  ;  it  is  covered  here  and  there  ;  in  the  con- 
fined parts  of  the  town  it  is  covered.    That  comes  all  the  way  from  Shoreditch. 

274.  Does  that  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — It  does. 

275.  Does  it  pass  through  a  populous  district  ? — It  passes  through  a  most 
densel}'^  populous  district. 

276.  Do  you  conceive  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  affected  by  that 
circumstance  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

277.  What  is  the  state  of  the  drains  communicating  with  the  sewerage  from 
those  small  houses  ;  is  it  perfect  or  imperfect  ? — Very  imperfect. 

278.  Are  there  any  small  courts,  into  which  your  medical  attendance  obliges 
you  to  go  ? — Yes. 

279.  Is  there  the  same  circumstance  in  operation  there  ? — Yes. 

280.  Is  the  absence  of  cleanliness  in  attending  to  those  the  cause  of  the  illness 
which  prevails? — Yes. 

281.  Is  there  any  officer  who  sees  that  this  refuse  is  cleared  away  from  those 
small  courts  ? — There  is  no  officer  who  has  the  power  of  seeing  to  the  removal 
of  those  nuisances. 

282.  Is  it  neglected  in  many  instances? — In  the  main  streets  the  scavenger 
comes  and  clears  away  tolerably  well,  but  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys  are 
entirely  neglected  by  the  scavenger  ;  he  never  enters  them. 

283.  The  narrow  courts  and  alleys  are  the  very  places  where  those  nuisances 
most  prevail  ? — They  are. 

284.  They  are  the  very  places  which  ought  to  be  attended  to?— Yes;  in 
many  of  those  confined  places  they  keep  pigs. 

285.  In  your  opinion  does  the  health  of  those  poorer  persons  sufter  from  the 
want  of  proper  drainage,  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  due  regulations  for 
cleansing  and  keeping  them  clean  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

286.  Are  there  any  dilapidated  houses  in  that  district  ? — There  are  many  in  the 
old  parts  of  the  parish,  they  are  all  dilapidated ;  they  are  very  ancient  in  their 
structure ;  generally  they  are  lath  and  plaster,  and  damp,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
in  very  close  streets,  as  old  streets  frequently  are;  they  are  very  confined. 

287.  Can  you  give  any  particular  instances  which  occur  to  you,  in  which,  from 
the  want  of  some  authority  to  take  care  of  the  state  in  which  they  are,  they  are 
much  neglected,  and  evils  occur  in  consequence  ? — The  cholera  first  made  its 
appearance  in  this  parish,  and  on  that  occasion  there  was  a  little  excitement,  and 
it  was  found,  that  though  on  the  side  of  the  street  in  which  it  occurred,  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  covered  over  one  of  those  open  ditches,  there  was 
not  a  proper  communication  with  that  drainage,  but  that  the  old  drains  were 
running  over,  and  in  the  most  filthy  condition.  In  that  street  I  think  there  was 
not  a  house  but  what  lost  an  inhabitant  in  the  cholera. 

0.47.  D  3  288.  Were 
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Mt.  Robert  Heelis.      288.  Were  those  dilapidated  houses?— Yes,  every  one  of  them;  and  the 

  drainage  or  communication  with  this  large  sewer  with  these  very  old  houses  was 

25  March  1840.    very  imperfect ;  many  of  the  houses  never  had  any  communication  into  it. 

289.  Mr.  Cowper.']  There  was  no  efficient  drainage  in  that  street? — No;  there 
was  a  sewer,  but  the  owners  of  the  houses  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

290.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  houses  which  have  been  taken  down  ? — Some 
houses,  a  short  time  ago,  in  an  alley  called  Globe-alley,  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
there  was  no  roof  whatever ;  the  rain  descended  in  the  corner,  and  carried  away 
the  ceiling  of  the  floor  below.    In  that  house  there  was  a  family  li\dng. 

291.  At  present  if  a  house  is  in  such  a  miserable  state  as  to  be  likely  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  tenant,  and  so  forth,  is  there  any  mode  of  procuring  inspection; 
the  lodging-houses,  and  so  on  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

292.  Suppose  fever  to  prevail  in  a  house,  and  the  family  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
it,  or  to  die  there,  is  there  an^^  power  to  compel  cleansing  and  whitewashing 
before  fresh  persons  go  in? — There  is  none. 

293.  Do  they  let  them  again  without  that  being  done  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one 
\  /    house  closed  now,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  keeper  of  a  lodging-house ; 

in  that  house  I  attended  lodger  after  lodger  with  fever. 

294.  Would  it  not  be  a  proper  regulation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  those  poor  persons,  that  there  should  be  some  power  of  inspection 
of  the  state  of  such  houses  to  which  they  continually  go,  and  that  they  should 
be  properly  ventilated  and  cleansed? — It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable. 

295.  Is  there  any  power  of  obliging  the  persons  having  houses  near  a  sewer 
to  drain  into  it  ? — There  is  no  power  to  oblige  them  to  do  it. 

296.  Notwithstanding  the  main  drain  is  so  near  them,  yet  there  may  be  no 
communication  between  the  houses  and  the  drain  ? — No  ;  that  was  precisely  the 
case  in  the  street  to  which  I  have  referred. 

297.  Is  there  any  power  to  prevent  their  sinking  cesspools  or  receptacles  for 
filth  below  the  level  of  the  common  sewer? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  think 
there  is  not. 

298.  Would  not  some  such  regulation  be  a  great  advantage  ? — Yes  ;  to  have 
an  efficient  drainage,  it  would  be  necessary.  I  will  just  mention  one  circum- 
stance which  bears  me  out  as  to  the  necessity  of  drainage  in  the  preservation  of 
health ;  the  alley  in  which  the  cholera  first  made  its  appearance ;  there  was  a 
little  excitement  at  the  time;  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  covered  over  an  open 
ditch  which  ran  through  it ;  that  alle}^,  since  I  have  lived  in  Limehouse,  now 
between  14  and  15  years,  I  never  knew  without  fever,  but  since  that  was  covered, 
I  think,  with  only  one  exception,  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  fever,  and  that  was  an 
exceedingly  dirty  family,  of  filthy  and  dirty  habits. 

299.  What  is  the  name  of  that  alley  ? — White's-rents ;  these  houses  are  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state ;  there  are  not  so  many  occupied  as  there  were,  but  those 
are  not  fit  for  the  habitation  of  any  human  being ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
them  pulled  down,  but  there  is  no  power  of  enforcing  that. 

300.  Mr.  Tufnelir\  Has  not  there  been  a  great  deal  of  building  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — Not  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  ;  10  or  12  years  ago  it  was  rather 
overdone,  and  in  consequence  of  that  a  great  many  houses  were  unoccupied. 

301.  Upon  the  parts  which  have  been  lately  built,  has  there  been  better  care 
taken  for  draining? — No  better  care  taken  for  draining;  but  the  houses  are 
better  adapted  for  the  working  classes ;  there  is  no  better  drainage  whatever  in 
the  district;  where  they  are  modern  houses,  there  is  no  continuance  of  sewerage  ; 
in  the  old  district  there  is  not  a  sewer  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  it  is  a  private  drainage  which  they  have,  and  I  think  a  very  bad  system 
too,  for  in  consequence  of  this,  the  drain  belongs  to  a  number  of  individuals, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  those  individuals  in  one  mind  to  cleanse  it.  The  first 
street  we  have  in  Limehouse,  Church-row,  inhabited  by  most  respectable  persons, 
is  drained  by  a  private  drain,  running  down  in  front  of  the  houses ;  that  drain 
has  not  been  opened  for  more  than  20  years ;  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  is 
complaining  of  the  nuisance,  but  still  they  cannot  get  them  all  into  one  mind  to 
have  it  cleansed ;  there  is  no  general  power  to  enforce  it ;  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  no  power  over  it ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Row  have 
opened  the  drain,  immediately  in  front,  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves, 
but  still  it  accumulates  again,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  drainage  ;  a  private 
drainage  I  consider  very  bad. 

302.  Chairman.']  There  should  be  some  power  of  enforcing  a  good  general 
drainage  ?  — Yes. 

303.  In 
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303.  In  what  district  of  the  sewers  is  the  place  which  you  now  mention? —  Mr.  Robert  Heelis, 
The  Tower  Hamlets.  ' 

304.  What  is  the  supply  of  water? — That  is  tolerably  good,  I  think.  25  March  1840. 

305.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  general  regulations  with  respect  to 
buildings,  as  to  enforcing  a  certain  degree  of  width  between  the  houses,  and  making 
the  courts  open,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  go  through  them  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  inspector  has  authority  for  that ;  there  is  an  authority  as  to 
the  structure,  to  render  them  safe  from  fire ;  party-walls,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  any  authority  to  widen  the  space,  or  allow  a  space  between 
streets,  or  boundary- walls,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

306.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  construction  of  houses  as  shall  make 
them  subsequently  unhealthy  to  those  who  reside  in  them  ? — No,  not  anything 
of  the  kind. 

307.  Mr.  Patten.']  Can  you  state  the  average  number  of  patients  you  have 
under  you,  in  the  course  of  a  year? — One  thousand  two  hundred. 

308.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  those  are  fever  cases  ? — Not  a  very 
large  proportion  ;  about  200, 1  think. 

309.  What  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  you  attend  to  there  ? — The  diseases 
principally  are  among  the  children  ;  the  greatest  mortality  we  have  is  amongst 
the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  dwellings  that  they  are  forced  to 
live  in  ;  and  we  lose  a  great  many  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  the  cold. 

310.  Have  you  ever  made  a  comparison  between  your  district  and  other 
districts  in  London  ? — I  should  conceive  ours  is  pretty  healthy  in  comparison  with 
some  others. 

311.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  any  other  districts  ? —No,  my  prac- 
tice out  of  the  parish  lies  principally  on  the  water  side,  more  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Poplar  and  the  Marshes. 

312.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  state  of  the  districts  on  the  east  side  of 
London  ? — Certainly,  higher  up,  in  Whitechapel  and  Ratclilf,  I  should  say,  are 
decidedly  more  unhealthy  parishes  than  the  one  I  have  to  do  with,  and  Sliadwell. 

313.  Mr.  Ingham.']  In  what  Union  is  Limehouse  ? — In  the  Stepney  Union.  || 

314.  Have  you  not  a  school  for  the  reception  of  all  the  children  belonging  to  U 
that  union  ? — Yes ;  I  have  the  charge  of  that  school.  | 

315.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  is  the  treasurer  of  that  school? — Yes,  f 
Mr.  Young  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  under  whose  control  the 
school  is. 

316.  They  teach  them  work  as  well  as  literature,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

317.  There  is  a  spacious  piece  of  ground  attached  ? — There  is.  j 

318.  Have  you  observed  the  health  of  the  children  after  they  have  come  to  | 
the  school  ? — It  is  remarkably  good.  1 

319.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  What  is  the  number  of  the  children  in  those  schools? — 
At  the  present  time  about  400  ;  the  last  year  we  did  not  lose  one  per  cent. 

320.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Is  the  school  placed  in  a  thickly  populated  part  of  the 
district  ? — The  building  is,  rather ;  but  still  there  is  a  very  spacious  pfay-ground. 

321.  Mr.  Ingham.]  There  is  a  master  to  teach  them  gymnastic  exercises  to 
promote  their  health,  is  there  not  ? — Yes ;  and  everything  which  can  be  adopted 
for  the  promotion  of  their  health  and  comfort  is  done. 

322.  Do  you  find  children  who  come  there  retain  their  health? — Yes,  they 
are  all  young  ;  they  have  all  the  mortal  diseases  to  which  we  all  know  that  young 
children  are  liable.  Taking  that  into  consideration,  I  consider  it  a  most  healthy 
establishment ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  though  we  have  200  under  six  years  of  age, 
we  have  not  lost  one  per  cent. 

323.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  medical  conduct  of 
any  other  districts  which  have  been  spoken  to  to-day  ? — I  am  acquainted  with 
the  medical  men. 

324.  Are  they  all  conducted  on  a  similar  plan  with  your  district? — Yes. 

325.  Those  gentlemen  have  made  an  average  of  700  sick  in  a  population  of 
about  19,000  or  20,000  ?— Those  gentlemen  stated  600  cases  of  fever;  I  have  had 
200  cases  of  fever. 

326.  Mr.  Walker.]  Do  you  not  consider  12  J  per  cent,  of  a  population  as  a 
very  large  amount  to  come  under  the  superintendence  of  a  medical  ofiicer  ? — It 
is  a  large  amount,  particularly  at  the  parish  expense ;  those  are  all  paupers. 

327.  Do  you  attribute  that  large  amount  of  medical  relief  to  the  great  vigi- 
lance and  care  which  the  guardians  take  of  the  poor? — It  appears  a  large 

^•47-  D  4  amount, 
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Mr.  Robert  Ueelis.  amount,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  we  have  no  dispensary,  or 

  other  charity  of  any  description,  within  a  very  considerable  distance  ;  many 

35  March  1840.  have  dispensaries  or  hospitals  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  therefore  these 
do  not  appear,  perhaps,  so  many  in  proportion ;  we  have  no  dispensary  within 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

328.  Chairman.']  Yours  is  rather  a  destitute  district  in  other  respects,  is  it 
not  ? — W e  have  the  labouring  classes  of  the  docks  ;  the}^  get  a  very  precarious 
living;  they  are  principally  Irish,  and  they  live  together  in  one  house  in  immense 
numbers.  The  other  day  I  attended  a  case  of  fever,  which  I  sent  away.  In  that 
house  there  were  32  individuals  living,  and  in  the  cellar  of  that  house  there  were 
pigs  kept. 

329.  Are  there  a  good  many  children  in  this  district  ? — A  very  great  pro- 
portion. 

330.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  state  of  destitution  and  neglect  you  have 
referred  to  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  them  ? — It  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

331.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effects  of  attending  school,  however  well  con- 
ducted during  the  day,  is  a  good  deal  neutralized  and  done  away  by  the  bad 
example,  and  filth  and  dirt,  and  want  of  cleanliness  and  decency  they  see  at  home? 
— Yes ;  but  the  greatest  proportion  do  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

332.  Upon  those  who  do  go,  those  things  would  still  have  a  very  bad  effect, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

333.  Mr.  0'Brien.~\  Have  you  ascertained  what  proportion  go  to  school  ? — 
I  can  only  judge  from  the  number  of  children  and  the  number  of  schools  ;  we  have 
a  parochial  school  which  professes  to  take  500 ;  I  rather  think  it  is  something 
short  of  that;  then  there  is  an  infant  school  lately  established,  which  has  170 
that  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  children  of  our  neighbourhood. 

334.  Mr.  Walker. 1  Is  the  school  you  superintend  entirely  devoted  to  paupers  ? 
— Entirely  to  paupers ;  they  are  either  orphans,  or  the  parents  are  in  the  Union 
workhouse. 

335.  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  British  and  Foreign  school? — There  is  not  in  that 
parish. 

336.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  very  destitute  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

337.  A  great  proportion  are  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  ? — T  should  say 
I.  five-sixths. 

I  338.  Mr.  O'Brien.]  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  providing  a 
I  remedy  for  the  evils  you  represent  to  the  Committee  to  exist  in  this  neighbour- 
I  hood  ? — No,  I  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that ;  there  clearly  ought  to 
I  be  some  authority ;  I  think  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  the  best  autho- 
I  rity  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of. 

339.  Mr.  Tufuell.]  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  fever  most  prevalent  ? — In 
the  autumn  and  the  winter  ;  but  they  are  very  different  kinds  of  fever :  the  most 
fatal  is  in  the  winter  season. 

340.  Does  it  arise  at  all  from  want  of  fuel  ? — Yes ;  I  intended  to  have  men- 
tioned that  circumstance.    I  think  the  price  of  fuel  affects  the  general  health  of 

\      the  younger  classes  of  this  metropolis  exceedingly ;  and  there  is  another  thing  in 
j      the  construction  of  houses ;  that  there  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  stoves  or 
I      grates,  or  something  of  better  construction  than  there  are  now  ;  in  many  of  the 
poor  people's  houses  there  is  no  stove  whatever  :  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  owner 
■      of  the  house  to  supply  them  ;  and  especially  for  the  labouring  classes,  v/ho  are 
i      very  migratory,  and  have  very  frequently  no  fire-place  at  all,  and,  if  the}'"  have 
any  fire,  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney ;  and  very  few  of  them 
have  their  stoves  set,  because  they  remove  their  residences  so  frequenth'^ ;  conse- 
quently they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  fire  they  have. 

341 .  Mr.  Cowper^  Will  you  specify  in  what  way  the  want  of  fuel  operates  on 
the  health  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — The  younger  branches  of  families  decidedly 
require  a  degree  of  warmth,  which  they  have  not ;  then  again,  the  houses  which 
are  not  very  well  constructed  and  are  not  warm,  they  frequently  are  damp ;  in 
the  modern  houses,  the  sand  they  make  use  of  in  cheap  buildings,  where  they 
build  at  a  small  expense,  is  the  sea  sand,  and  it  always  becomes  damp ;  it  gives> 
as  it  is  called. 

342.  Chairman.]  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  if  there  was 
a  plan,  drawn  by  competent  authority,  pointing  out  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
habitations  calculated  for  the  reception  of  the  working  classes ;  giving  plans  for 
the  construction  of  rooms,  and  pointing  out  the  most  economical  mode  of  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  which  plan  might  be  a  kind  of  pattern  of  the  best  kind  of 

cottages,. 
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cottages,  afford  information  to  builders  and  so  forth? — Some,  perhaps,  might  Mr.  R,>beri  Ihelis. 

adopt  it,  but  I  fear  it  would  not  be  general.  ^  ~~ 

343-4.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  any  such  work  at  present? — am  not.       ^5  March  1840, 
345-6.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  London  tax  on  coal? — Yes. 
347-8.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  Does  that  aifect  the  price  much? — I  am  sure  I 

cannot  say. 
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Mr.  Edward  White,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

349.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a  medical  man  — lam.  Mr.  E.  White. 

350.  Residing  where  ? — In  Lamb's  Conduit-street.   

351-2.  A  portion  of  the  Holborn  Union  is  under  your  medical  superinten-   27  March  1840. 

dence?—  I  am  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Holborn  Union. 

353.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  us  the  district  with  which  you  are 
best  acquainted '? — The  Union  consists  of  the  parish  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Queen-square,  the  upper  portion  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  (what  is  called  above 
the  bars,  out  of  the  City,)  and  the  liberty  of  Hatton-garden,  Saffron-hill,  and 
Ely-rents. 

354.  Is  that  a  district  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  the  working 
classes  ? — A  great  number  of  the  labouring  classes. 

355.  What  is  the  condition  of  it,  with  respect  to  sewerage,  draining,  and 
cleansing,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  or  locality  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
I  would  beg  to  state,  that  my  duties  do  not  extend  further  east  than  Leather- 
lane,  therefore  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that  portion  which  comprises 
Saffron-hill,  the  most  dirty  and  most  densely  populated  of  the  Union,  and  where 
the  drainage  has  been  worse  attended  to  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

356.  We  will  only  go  to  the  parts  you  know  ;  with  respect  to  the  portion  you 
are  acquainted  with,  what  are  the  circumstances  in  the  respects  I  have  men- 
tioned ? — I  should  say  the  most  unhealthy  part,  and  where  disease  most  gene- 
rally prevails  among  the  poor,  is  between  Gray's-inn-lane  and  Leather-lane. 

357.  What  is  the  state  of  the  drainage  and  cleansing  there  ? — There  is  a  long 
street, — and  I  happen  to  know  a  little  of  the  drainage,  from  being  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  1832  ;  and  a  good  deal  was  then  | 
done  to  improve  the  drainage  of  the  parish,  but  it  is  capable  of  very  great  im-  | 
provement  still, — there  is  a  long  street  called  Baldwin's-gardens,  with  80  houses  j 
in  it ;  it  extends  from  Gray's-inn-lane  to  Leather-lane,  and  there  is  no  sewer  I 
down  this  street. 

358.  Is  it  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  classes  ? — One  end  is  more  parti- 
cularly so,  and  closely  confined. 

359.  There  is  no  sewer  there  ? — No  sewer  down  the  street. 

360.  What  is  the  state  of  the  cleanliness  of  it? — Many  of  the  houses  in  a  very 
filthy  state,  and  badly  ventilated. 

361.  In  your  judgment,  have  any  fevers  arisen  from  this  neglect? — I  think 
there  have. 

362.  Is  there  any  other  district  you  would  mention  particularly  ? — There  is  a 
place  or  court  called  Tindal's-buildings,  opposite  the  entrance  into  Gray's-inn. 

363.  Is  there  a  place  called  Back-hill,  and  also  Eyre-street-hill  ? — Yes ;  they 
are  more  healthy  places  ;  they  are  much  worse  houses  in  Tyndall's-buildiugs. 

0.47.  E  364.  Garden-court? — 
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Mr.  E.  White.        364.  Garden-court  ? — Yes,  there  is  that  place. 

- —  '         365.  I  have  a  statement  that  there  have  been  several  bad  cases  of  typhus  there  ? 

27  March  1840.    _Yes,  there  have. 

366.  Are  those  places  drained  ? — Very  badly  drained  ;  they  have  no  common 
sewer  ;  I  consider  Tyndal's-buildings  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  m}'-  district ; 
I  think  there  are  20  houses  in  it  that  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  poor 
Irish  labourers  and  their  families  ;  they  are  very  densely  crowded ;  perhaps,  in 
a  room  of  half  this  size,  there  would  be  from  a  dozen  to  1.5  people  sleeping  in  it ; 
the  rooms  are  dark,  and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  filth  of  those  houses  for  the 
most  part  enters  into  a  kind  of  back  cellar  or  open  cesspool,  frequently  without 
any  covering  over  it,  from  which  a  malaria  arises  at  certain  periods,  very  per- 
!      nicious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.    There  are  some  houses  in  this  court 
/      that  are  hardly  ever  free  from  fever  ;  there  was  a  woman  and  a  child  sent  from 
/      there  to  the  Fever  Hospital  about  three  weeks  ago  ;  they  returned  cured ;  they  had 
i       not  been  back  six  weeks  before  the  mother  had  another  attack  that  proved  fatal. 
/  367.  Does  that  arise,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  ? — Yes ; 

partly  from  that  and  the  filthy  habits  of  the  inhabitants, 

368.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Is  there  any  outlets  in  Tyndall's-buildings  ? — No  ;  and  very 
few  of  the  houses  have  any  windows,  except  on  one  side ;  they  are  built  as  if 
against  a  wall. 

369.  Chah'man.^  There  is  a  place  called  Fox-place,  Feathers-court,  Portpool- 
lane,  and  another  court  leading  from  it  ? — Yes  ;  Portpool-lane  is  the  same  length 
as  Baldwin's-gardens ;  the  health  of  that  place  has  been  improved  by  Messrs. 
Reids,  the  brewers,  pulling  down  many  houses  to  make  a  yard. 

370.  There  are  many  similar  places  described  in  the  Report  from  that  Union 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  Baldwin's-gardens,  Baldwin's-place,  and  many 
other  places  of  that  description  ;  some  parts  of  Eagle-street  and  Little  Ormond- 
yard  ? — Yes. 

371.  Is  it  an  accurate  account  to  say  that  they  are  in  a  bad  and  neglected 
state  ? — Yes. 

372.  That  is,  as  to  drainage,  dirt,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

373.  Mr.  Cowper.l  Do  you  know  Portpool-lane? — Yes. 

374.  Has  there  been  much  fever  in  that  neighbourhood? — -Yes;  this  lane 
runs  parallel  with  Baldwin's-gardens.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  sewer 
down  it ;  I  believe  not. 

375.  Chairman.~\  Those  districts  of  which  you  have  spoken  are  neglected  in 
point  of  sewerage  ? — Yes. 

376.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  to  see  that  they  are  kept  regularly 
/  cleaned  or  swept  out,  or  the  cesspools  emptied  ? — There  is  a  court-leet  existing, 
/  but  those  gentlemen  very  seldom  make  an  inspection  of  the  parish,  except  where 
/    a  house  is  reported  as  likely  to  tumble  down. 

377.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  likely  to  lead  to  the  cleansing  of  those 
places  ? — No,  not  any. 

378.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  persons  that  such  should  be 
the  case  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  very  much  tend  to  promote  their  health  if  the  simple 
act  of  whitewashing  could  be  performed.  There  are  houses  three  stories  high  ; 
there  are  eight  rooms  in  the  house,  and  in  each  of  those  rooms  a  family  is  resid- 
ing, and  the  whitewasher's  brush  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  years. 

379.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  those  neglected  recesses  of  houses  and 
apartments  being  infected  with  fever,  the  family  going  out  and  others  coming 
in  and  taking  the  fever? — Not  in  the  same  room.  I  have  always  recom- 
mended whitewashing,  and  it  is  generally  done. 

380.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  some  authority  to  whitewash  and 
cleanse  those  houses  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  most  salutary  regulation  if  the  room 
was  fumigated  and  cleansed. 

381.  Has  the  parish  been  put  to  a  considerable  expense  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  disease  arising  from  these  causes  ?-— Yes ;  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  the  parents  have  both  died  in  consequence  of  the  fever,  and  the  children 
sent  to  the  workhouse. 

382.  A  regulation  of  that  kind  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

383.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  consider  that  the  typhus  fever  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  malaria  fever  ? — Do  you  mean  the  exciting  cause  of  it  ? 

384.  Yes. — Yes;  I  think  it  arises  clearly  from  the  poison  generated  in  the 

locality. 
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locality,  and  there  being  a  predisposition,  from  a  bad  state  of  health,  or  a  pecu-  Mr.  E.  White, 
liar  state  of  constitution,  or  intemperate  habits.   

385.  So  that  the  expense  which  falls  upon  the  parish  by  the  propagation  of  27  March  1840. 
typhus  fever  might  be  saved,  if  there  was  no  infection  in  the  district  ? — I  think 

so,  certainly. 

386.  CAaim«/i.]  This  is  a  very  crowded  locality  ? — Yes,  the  most  crowded. 

387.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  of  the  population  in  the  district  you  have 
spoken  of? — No. 

388.  Are  you  anxious  for  the  inhabitants  to  get  into  any  open  place  to  get 
fresh  air?— Yes. 

389.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  an  open  space  was 
reserved  for  public  walks  for  the  people  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

390.  You  think  it  would  promote  the  health  of  those  persons  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

391.  Mr.  Cowpei'.']  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  the  London 
population  of  the  poorer  classes  with  that  of  the  country,  as  to  their  physical 
condition  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

392.  Have  you  observed  a  great  difference  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  , 
people  who  live  in  the  districts  you  have  described  and  those  who  live  in  better 
ventilated  streets  ? — Yes,  I  have,  decidedly. 

393.  Have  you  found  greater  weakness  among  those  residing  in  close  situa- 
tions ? — Yes,  and  a  more  emaciated  appearance  and  greater  debility  generally. 
I  think  in  those  districts  full  one-third  of  my  out-door  patients  are  natives  of 
Ireland,  or  their  children.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  people,  though  they  get 
employed  as  labourers,  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  paying  anything  for  lodging ; 
only  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week.  Now  in  those  buildings  I  have  mentioned,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an  English  family ;  there  may  be  one,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Irish  labourers. 

394.  They  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  their  lodgings  ? — No. 

395.  Chairmcm..']  Have  you  observed  in  those  localities  where  this  negligence 
prevails,  that  the  health  of  the  children  is  much  injured  by  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion and  the  closeness  ? — I  think  that  the  children  in  those  places,  unless  very 
strong,  die  early ;  that  is  the  reason  that  people  say  they  appear  so  healthy ;  if 
they  are  not  healthy  they  are  carried  off. 

396.  You  think  that  this  want  of  cleanliness  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
children? — Yes;  I  have  had  cases  of  typhus  in  children  of  seven  years  and 
upwards. 

397.  Does  it  increase  the  malignity  of  the  small-pox  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

398.  Mr.  Cowper.']  What  is  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  Union  generally  ? 
— In  the  workhouse,  do  you  mean  ? 

399.  Yes. — They  are  very  healthy. 

400.  Are  they  out  of  town  1 — They  are  all  now  in  the  union-house  in  Gray's- 
inn-lane  ;  they  have  as  good  health  now  as  when  at  Barnet,  and  better  than  at 
Norwood  ;  we  had  many  die  there. 

401.  Mr.  Tufnell.'\  How  many  years  have  you  had  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
parish  ? — Two  years  and  a  half ;  I  have  been  a  medical  man  in  the  parish  for 
upwards  of  20  years. 

402.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  of  building  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ? —  No ;  it  is  an  old  part  of  the  town ;  in  some  places  old  houses  have  been 
pulled  down ;  the  Messrs.  Reid  have  pulled  down  a  great  number  of  small 
houses,  and  have  made  an  opening,  and  there  is  better  ventilation ;  there  have 
been  no  open  spaces  built  upon. 

403.  Do  you  know  whether  the  health  of  the  people  has  been  worse  of  late 
years  than  it  was  formerly  ? — No. 

404.  It  has  been  improving? — Yes  ;  there  was  less  fever  last  year  than  in  the 
year  before  ;  I  have  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  in  ray  pocket ;  it  prevailed 
much  in  1838. 

405.  Mr.  Wallcer?^  You  attribute  a  part  of  the  increase  of  the  healthiness  to 
the  improved  habits  of  the  people? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1838  I  had 
210  cases  of  fever;  11  died  and  27  removed  to  the  Fever  Hospital.  In  1839, 
120  cases,  of  which  7  died  and  14  removed  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 

406.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  season  ? — To  the  less  malig- 
nant nature  of  the  fevers. 

407.  Not  to  any  general  improvement  of  the  district  ? — No. 

408.  Chairman.]  Do  think  that  the  district  still  needs  improving? — Yes  ; 

E  2  I  think 
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Mr.  E.  White.     I  think  the  health  of  the  poor  might  be  improved  by  increased  draining  and 

 cleanliness,  and  ventilation  ;  and  if  you  get  the  people  more  temperate  and 

27  Marcb  1840.    moral,  they  will  become  more  cleanly. 

409.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  neglected  state  of  the  courts  as  regards  clean- 
liness and  drainage,  and  decency,  has  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  children? — Yes,  they  run  about  half  naked. 

410.  If  they  go  to  school  in  the  day,  the  habits  they  see  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  them  when  they  return  ? — Yes;  the  bad  habitations  injure  their  health, 
and  the  bad  habits  they  see  injure  their  morals. 

John  Wood  Wilkes,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

J.  Wood  Wilkes. 

  411.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Holborn  Union  ? — 

Yes. 

412.  And  well  acquainted  with  the  district  spoken  to  by  the  last  witness? — 
Yes. 

413.  Do  you  confirm  his  general  account  of  the  want  of  cleansing  and  venti- 
lation, and  draining,  which  he  has  spoken  to  ? — I  do. 

414.  Do  you  believe  the  evils  he  has  spoken  of  arise  from  those  causes? — 
Yes ;  there  is  a  sewer  down  Leather-lane  and  Gray's-inn-lane,  but  in  the  inter- 
mediate courts  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  With  respect  to  Safi'ron-hill  it  is 
very  unhealthy,  the  houses  very  old,  and  very  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
them  extremely  filthy  and  dirty,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Fleet  Ditch, 
which  is  near  there,  there  is  no  drainage  of  any  sort,  which  is  certainly  very 
much  wanted. 

415.  The  poorest  districts,  which,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  would  require 
the  greatest  attention  and  the  greatest  facility  to  carry  off  the  filth,  appear  to  be 
the  most  neglected  ? — Yes,  they  do ;  these  two  districts,  the  eastern  part  of 
Gray's-inn-lane,  and  then  the  eastern  part  of  Leather-lane,  or  the  Saffron-hill 
district ;  those  two  districts  very  much  require  draining. 

416.  Now,  with  regard  to  ventilation,  there  are  in  that  populous  district  you 
have  mentioned  many  courts  and  alleys  through  which  there  is  no  current  of 
air? — There  are  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  and  some  few  have  no  current 
of  air. 

417.  Courts  in  which  they  are  built  up  at  one  end  ? — Yes. 

41 8.  Are  those  courts  inhabited  by  the  persons  spoken  of? — Yes  ;  those  courts 
are,  particularly  behind  Gray's-inn-lane  and  Saffron-hill. 

419.  To  the  consequence  of  the  negligence  you  have  spoken  of,  or  the  want 
of  those  due  regulations,  do  you  attribute  the  ill  health  in  the  district  in  some 
measure,  and  the  fevers  which  prevail  there  ? — Yes ;  doubtless  illness  arises  from 
the  situation. 

420.  Have  there  been  fevers  in  that  district? — Yes,  frequently. 

421.  Have  you  many  cases  that  came  to  you  for  relief  in  consequence? — Yes, 
several  cases  ;  the  number  of  fever  cases  we  have  sent  to  the  hospital  I  can  speak 
to  generally ;  these  are  considered  desperate  cases ;  they  are  sent  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officer;  I  do  not  send  any  without  medical 
advice.  We  had  18  the  first  year,  43  the  second,  and  83  the  third ;  we  are  now 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  have  sent  23 ;  we  have  rather  improved  in  respect  of 
fever  cases  this  year. 

422.  Are  those  cases  of  fever  from  houses  in  this  neglected  part  of  the  town, 
and  do  you  attribute  them  to  this  state  of  dirt  and  filth  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

423.  Do  you  think  that  the  filthy  condition  of  many  of  the  populous  districts 
spoken  of  is  likely  to  encourage  fever  ? — T  do. 

I  424.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  expense  was  thrown  upon 
/    the  Union  by  the  cases  of  fever  you  have  alluded  to  ? — We  pay  a  guinea  with 

/     each  patient ;  if  they  are  there  only  a  few  hours,  a  guinea  ;  if  for  days,  a  guinea  ; 

/     that  is  the  charges. 

425.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  fever  cases  that  do  not  go  to  the  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  several ;  Mr.  White  returned  110  or  210  ;  there  are  very  many. 

426.  Chairman.']  Are  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  districts  you  speak 
of,  reckless  and  intemperate  ? — Yes  ;  and  many  of  them  are  very  filthy  in  their 
habits.  They  are  principally  confined,  I  must  say,  to  the  Irish  ;  they  are  very 
indifferent  about  what  sort  of  lodging  they  have.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  five  or  six  families  in  a  small  room.    I  have  seen  a  donkey  in  the  same 

room ; 
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room ;  and  I  have  seen,  upon  another  occasion,  pigs  living  in  the  same  room  ;  J.  Wood  IVilkes. 
and  also  stale  fish. 

427.  Are  the  lodging-houses  occupied  b}'-  the  Irish,  or  other  persons  as  well,  ^7  March  1840. 
casually  ? — Behind  Gray's-inn-lane,  we  call  that  part  of  it  Little  Ireland,  there 

are  a  great  number  of  Irish  there,  and  at  SafFron-hill. 

428.  That  is  the  place  you  have  described  as  wanting  drainage? — Yes. 

429.  It  needs  it  more  than  the  other  ?  — Yes. 

430.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Has  the  want  of  ventilation  and  drainage  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes ;  and  it  has  been  attended  to  on  one  or  two 
occasions ;  but  under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts'  Act  there  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial clause  with  respect  to  cleansing  these  houses.  I  believe  that  the  guardians 
are  empowered  and  can  complain  to  the  magistrates  of  any  particular  house  or 
houses,  and  the  magistrates  have  the  power  to  summon  the  inhabitants  or  the 
owner  of  the  property  ;  and  if  he  does  not  cleanse  the  property  within  a  certain 
time,  seven  days  I  believe,  the  magistrate  can  direct  the  parish  officer  to  do  it,  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  recent  Act,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware  of, 
but  much  good  may  be  done  by  its  being  carried  into  effect. 

43 1 .  With  regard  to  the  sewerage,  has  any  representation  been  made  to  the 
commissioners  ;  you  say  there  are  only  two  districts  in  that  situation  ? — No ; 
only  two. 

432.  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  commissioners? — I  do  not 
know  ;  my  duties  are  rather  confined  to  that  of  relieving-officer. 

433.  If  those  cases  of  fever  are  caused  by  malaria  arising  from  want  of  sewers, 
it  is  strange  there  should  not  have  been  a  representation  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? — We  have  had  no  increase  of  fever  ;  but  this  state  of  things  must  cause 
fever, 

434.  The  lower  classes  that  inhabit  these  places  are  only  casual  residents? — 
No,  the  Irish  reside  there  for  years  ;  many  families  have  resided  there  for  years. 

435.  Have  you  any  manufactory  there  ? — No,  not  in  our  Union. 

436.  Is  there  any  particular  demand  for  labour? — They  are  principally  brick- 
layers' labourers,  and  stonemasons'  labourers,  and  navigators. 

437.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  the  habits  of  the  English  and  Irish 
labourer  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  find  the  English  labourer  more  cleanly  in  his  per- 
son and  habitation  ;  he  is  not  so  content  to  put  up  with  anything. 

438.  Their  families  are  more  free  from  fever  ? — Yes. 

439.  You  have  not  had  any  instances  in  your  district  of  any  improvement  tak- 
ing place  in  the  buildings  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment upon  that  change? — No;  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  there  was  a  general 
cleansing  of  our  parish  by  the  paving  board,  which  produced  some  benefit. 

440.  Do  the  poor  suffer  from  want  of  fuel  very  much  ? — No,  with  the  assist- 
ance we  give  them  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  charitable  relief  in  our  parish,  so  that 
they  do  not  suffer  much  from  want  of  fuel  in  our  Union,  and  I  have  been  rather 
surprised  at  it ;  I  have  generally  found  them  with  good  fires  ;  there  has  not  been 
that  scarcity  of  firing  I  should  have  expected.  When  I  visit  them,  as  I  make  it 
my  duty  to  do,  if  I  find  them  in  a  deplorable  state,  I  order  all  of  them  into  the 
house. 

441.  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  good  supply  of  water  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  New  River  Company  :  there  is  no  scarcity  of  water.  j 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

442.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  the  medical  oflicer  of  tlie  St.  Olave's  Union  ? —  Mr  J  Clarice 
Yes.  ' 

_  443-  You  speak  to  a  populous  district  below  London-bridge,  on  the  South wark 
side  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

444.  What  parish  is  it  ?— The  Union  consists  of  three  parishes,  St.  Olave's, 
St.  John's,  and  St.  Thomas's  parish. 

445.  Is  it  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  ? — There  are  a  great  number 
of  the  labouring  classes  inhabiting  it,  who  are  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood 
from  the  wharfs. 

446.  Extending  from  London-bridge  along  the  side  of  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing inland  ?— Yes  ;  but  not  far  inland. 

44,7-  l^oes  it  cross  the  line  of  the  Greenwich  Railway? — The  line  of  the 
'Greenwich  Railroad  intersects  it. 

•   ^••47.  E  3  448.  Be 
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Mr.  J.  Claike.  448.  Be  kind  enough  to  describe  to  us  the  state  of  that  district,  with  relation 
■   to  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  regards  draining  and  cleansing  and 

27  AJarcli  1840,  ventilation,  and  any  circumstances  that  affect  the  health  of  the  working  classes, 
arising  from  any  neglect  in  those  respects  ? — -The  labouring  classes,  who  are 
inhabiting  the  district  over  which  I  preside  as  medical  officer,  are  principally 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who  come  over  here  seeking  to  obtain  a  subsistence 
from  their  labour.  They  are  very  densely  crowded  together,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  courts  and  alleys  pervading  the  district  in  every  direction ;  the  houses 
are  of  the  very  worst  description,  badly  built,  and  ill  provided  in  every  respect. 
Most  of  them  have  the  light  obtained  only  from  one  side  of  the  house,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  thorough  draft  of  air  through  the  tenement.  In  many 
courts  a  single  privy  is  provided,  accessible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  court, 
and  this  privy  is  placed  over  a  common  sewer  or  ditch,  often  without  any  cover- 
ing whatever.  The  inhabitants  are  not  very  particular  and  careful  in  their 
observances  of  cleanliness,  and  consequently  it  frequently  happens  that  those 
privies  are  in  the  most  filthy  state  that  can  be  conceived. 

449.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.']  Does  this  apply  generally  to  the  district  ? — In  some 
part  of  it  it  is  unfortunately  very  general ;  in  other  parts,  where  there  is  a  con- 
venience attached  to  the  house,  it  is  placed  over  an  open  ditch ;  those  ditches 
or  sewers,  as  they  are  called,  pervade  the  district  in  every  direction.  They 
terminate,  many  of  them,  in  a  large  sewer  recently  constructed,  and  others 
empty  themselves  into  the  Thames. 

450.  Chairman.']  Do  they  pervade  the  district  in  every  direction  ? — Yes. 

451.  Mr  Walker.]  Is  there  much  fall  in  those  ditches? — No,  very  little; 
some  of  those  ditches,  at  high  tides,  are  filled  with  the  water  from  the  Thames, 
and  others  not;  it  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  tide  whether  the  water  runs 
into  them  or  not.  In  some  cases  the  privy  is  immediately  over  the  ditch,  and  in 
others  not  so;  of  course  the  fluid  that  accumulates  in  those  ditches  is  of  the 
most  filthy  description,  and  the  effluvia  emanating  from  them  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  are  of  the  most  noxious  kind,  and  the  inhabitants  living  in  this  locality 
are  very  liable  to  fevers  for  a  number  of  months  for  nearly  two  years  I  was 
never  without  cases  of  typhus  fever  on  my  list. 

452.  Chairman.]  Arising,  do  you  think,  from  those  causes  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
arising  especially  from  those  causes  ;  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  inha- 
bitants predisposing  them  to  attacks  of  fever. 

453.  What  number  of  persons,  speaking  not  very  closely,  do  you  think  inha- 
bit this  district  ?— I  can  hardly  state  accurately  the  number  of  the  labouring- 
classes. 

454.  Are  there  many  thousands  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  between  5,000  and 
6,000  of  the  labouring  classes  inhabit  this  district. 

455.  Mr.  JValker.]  What  proportion  of  the  population  do  you  suppose  to  be 
of  the  labouring  class  ? — One-third;  our  district  comprises  about  21,000,  and 
one-third  consists  of  the  labouring  population  that  inhabit  the  locality  I  Iiave 
spoken  of. 

456.  Chairman.]  The  description  of  open  ditches  and  stagnant  places  you 
describe  apply  chiefly  to  the  localities  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  ?— Yes  ; 
but  those  ditches  unfortunately  run  into  other  districts  inhabited  by  shopkeepers 
and  others. 

457.  Does  the  neglect  you  have  spoken  of,  in  your  opinion,  generate  fevers, 
and  operate  most  injuriously  to  the  health  of  those  poor  persons  ?— There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  district 
predispose  them  to  attacks  of  fever ;  and  their  residence  in  this  locality  subjects 
them  to  fever. 

458.  You  have  said  there  were  many  Irish  there ;  are  there  any  English 
labourers  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  ;  but  those  I  speak  of  obtain  a  precarious  liveH- 
hood,  by  working  day-labour  on  the  wharfs. 

450.  Do  they  earn  good  wages  ?— No,  very  scanty  wages,  not  sufiicient  to 
maintain  their  families  ;  and  many  of  them  set  their  wives  and  children  to  work 
at  sackmaking  and  other  things.  ^ 

460.  They  are  not  able,  by  the  wages  they  earn,  to  get  the  kind  oi  food  that 
would  fortify  them  against  the  attacks  of  disease  ?— It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  and  nutritious  food. 

461.  Mr.  JVilson  Patten.]  What  is  the  average  of  their  wages?— It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell ;  they  are  emploved  at  the  wharfs,  by  which  they  obtain  so  much  per 

^    "  hour; 
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hour ;  they  may  get  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day's  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 
labour.  .  .   

462.  Chairman.']  Where  people  get  only  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  is  it    27  March  1840. 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  guarded  from  disease,  by  a  better  mode  of  ven- 
tilation, and  sewerage,  and  draining? — No  doubt  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

463.  What  is  the  supply  of  water  there  ? — Very  good ;  but  it  is  obtained  from 
a  small  cock,  which  is  placed  generally  in  the  courts,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants 
have  access  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  day. 

464.  With  respect  to  the  drainage  coming  up  to  those  houses  in  the  courts, 
are  there  any  covered  drains  that  come  up  to  them  ?— None  whatever;  there  is 
only  a  little  gutter  frequently  provided  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  drainage ;  the  inhabitants  care  nothing  about 
drainage,  and  throw  out  into  the  open  gutter  all  their  offal  and  refuse. 

465.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  by  any  competent  authority  having  the 
power  to  cleanse  away  the  offal  and  filth,  and  to  see  that  they  have  sufficient 
drains  carried  up  to  the  houses  ? — I  believe  it  is  directed  to  be  done,  but  there 
are  no  persons  who  feel  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

466.  Is  it  done? — No. 

467.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.']  Whose  duty  is  it  ?— The  leet  jury,  I  believe.  I  have, 
for  several  years,  in  my  report  to  the  board  of  guardians,  dwelt  upon  it  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  inasmuch  as  I  see  so  great  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  \ 
for  the  poor,  from  the  diseases  prevailing  among  them,  arising  from  bad  / 
drainage.  | 

468.  Have  the  leet  jury  the  power  of  remedying  it  ? — Only  by  presenting  it. 

469.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  make  the  alteration  ? — The  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
The  Commissioners  of  Pavements  are  the  parties  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
these  courts  and  alleys  are  properly  cleaned, 

470.  Are  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  obliged,  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  leet  jury,  to  lay  down  sewers  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  obliged  to 
do  it. 

47 1 .  You  have  made  repeated  representations,  and  they  have  not  led  to  any 
removal  of  the  evil  ? — No. 

472.  Mr.  TiffnelL']  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  have  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  result. 

473.  Chairman.]  Are  there  a  good  many  children  in  that  district? — There 
are  a  great  many  children  indeed  ;  and  sickness  is  exceedingly  prevalent  among 
the  children,  as  much  from  the  negligence  of  the  parents  as  other  causes, 

474.  Do  the  children  attend  schools,  most  of  them  ? — I  believe  very  few 
of  them.  We  have  recently  established  in  the  district  Infant  and  Sunday 
schools,  which  many  of  the  parents  avail  themselves  of ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  children  are  in  a  miserable  state  of  neglect. 

475.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  How  many  schools  have  you  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— We  are  favoured  in  having  a  very  large  grammar-school,  of  the 
Elizabethan  foundation,  which  takes  in  all  classes  of  the  people ;  whoever  can 
obtain  a  presentation  from  a  governor  can  send  his  boy ;  and  we  have  between 
600  and  700  boys  educated  at  that  grammar-school. 

476.  Chairman.]  But  notwithstanding  that,  there  are  many  who  do  not  go  to 
school  ? — Yes ;  those  are  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  would  not 
be  admitted  without  decent  clothing. 

477.  And  those  who  do  go  to  school,  and  avail  themselves  of  those  advan- 
tages, is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  neglect  of  decency  and  comfort  they  see 
at  home  tends  to  do  away  with  the  advantage  of  education  at  school  ? — Yes, 
most  materially,  I  believe  it  does. 

478.  So  that  the  bad  example  they  see  there  has  a  great  effect  upon  them  r — 
Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

479.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  You  have  stated  the  amount  of  population  was 
21,000?— Yes. 

480.  State  the  average  number  of  patients  you  have  under  your  care,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  ? — I  could  state,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
number  of  cases  of  fever  which  have  occurred  in  a  particular  period. 

481.  I  mean  the  cases  of  illness  generally?- — We  see  from  50  to  80  patients 
daily  during  the  year,  at  the  charge  of  the  Union. 

482.  Now  state  the  number  of  fever  cases  ?— Fever  has  not  prevailed  latterly 

E  4  so 
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Mr.  J.  Clarke,    go  mucli  in  our  district  as  formerly ;  last  year  we  had  only  40  cases  of  fever  in. 

'  the  house,  whereas  in  the  year  preceding  we  had  110. 

27  iMarch  1840.  -p^^g       small-pox  prevail  in  that  district  ? — Very  much,  latterly. 

484.  Have  you  observed  whether  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  are,  from 
their  modes  of  life,  more  liable  to  take  the  small-pox  than  they  would,  be  under 
other  circumstances  ? — ^Yes,  most  certainly ;  I  have  an  instance  under  my  care 
of  a  woman  who  has  taken  the  smaU-pox  in  a  very  modified  form,  from  nursing 
her  child ;  she  lives  in  this  district. 

485.  Is  there  any  repugnance  among  the  labouring  classes  to  vaccination  ? — 
No,  it  is  merely  from  neglect. 

486.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  passing  through 
Parliament  ? — No ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

487.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  repugnance,  on  the  part  of  the  labour- 
ing people,  to  have  a  person  there  to  enforce  vaccination  ? —  No,  I  think  not ; 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  it  if  it  could  be  obtained  with  little  trouble  to 
themselves. 

488.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  cholera  there  r — Yes,  the 
cases  that  occurred,  first  occurred  in  that  district. 

489.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.~\  Do  you  find  that  vaccination  modifies  the  disease 
(small-pox)  in  that  district  r — Yes,  very  much  indeed ;  it  hardly  requires  medical 
treatment. 

490.  Mr.  Parker.']  The  parish  of  St.  Olaves  is  a  very  fiat  parish  ? — Yes. 

491.  Very  little  undulation? — None. 

492.  Very  little  above  the  level  of  the  river? — It  is  not  above  the  springtides. 

493.  Do  you  consider  that  there  might  be, ,  by  mechanical  means,  a  perfect 
system  of  drainage,  by  having  a  sluice  to  open  at  low  water,  and  close  as  the 
tide  rises  ? — Yes. 

494 .  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  cholera  lately  ? — Yes,  a  few 
have  occurred. 

I        495.  Were  they  cases  of  English  cholera  ? — No,  they  were  cases  of  real 
cholera. 

49 G.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  What  has  been  the  extent  of  the  mortality  in  your 
district  compared  to  other  districts  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  prevails  more  in 
that  district  than  in  others ;  but  where  there  is  much  sickness,  of  course  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fatality  ;  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  in  the  last  year,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  years,  would  not  average  more  than  one-fifth. 

497.  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  you  find  typhus  fever  more  prevalent  ? — 
Not  in  one  season  more  than  another. 

498.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improved  health  of  the  dis- 
trict r — I  cannot  tell ;  but  although  the  last  season  was  so  wet,  we  had  fewer 
cases  of  fever ;  I  believe  it  arose  from  the  quantity  of  rain  cleaning  out  the 
ditches. 

499.  Chairman^  The  rain  cleansed  out  the  ditches  and  purified  them  ? — It 
answered  that  purpose. 

500.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  amount  of  poor-rates 
paid  in  that  district  ? — No,  not  exactly  the  sum ;  but  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  it  has  been  reduced  more  than  one-half. 

501.  You  do  not  know  the  amount? — Not  the  exact  amount. 

.,  ,  Neil  Arnott,  m.d.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

JSeil  Arnott,  m.d. 

 502.  Chairman.]  YOU,  I  think,  have  made,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kay,  a 

Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  "  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  physical 
causes  of  fever  in  the  metropoMs,  which  might  be  removed  by  proper  sanitary 
measures"  ? — I  have. 

503.  That  is  printed  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners ? — ^Yes,  I  have  seen  it  there. 

504.  In  referring  to  that  Report,  in  which  you  state  the  causes  of  fever  in 
various  districts,  I  venture  to  turn  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  12th  page, 
where  you  speak  of  "  the  means  of  removing  completely  the  noxious  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  brought  to  or  produced  in  cities  "  ? — Yes. 

505.  You  have  before  stated  that  you  think  the  neglect  of  drainage  and  the 
removing  of  offal,  and  dirt,  and  filth,  from  the  great  towns,  is  the  cause  of 
fevers  ? — Yes. 

506.  And 
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506.  And  many  other  illnesses  ? — Yes.  Neil  Amott,  m.  d. 

507.  Be  kind  enough  to  turn  to  the  beginning  of  No.  1,  and  just  state  to  us   

if  you  consider  the  statement  you  have  made  there  would  be  effectual  in  27  March  1840. 
diminishing  very  much  the  mortality,  particularly  among  the  humbler  classes ; 

you  state,  first,  "  A  perfect  system  of  sufficiently  sloping  drains  or  sewers,  by 
which  from  every  house  and  street  all  fluid  refuse  shall  quickly  depart  by  the 
action  of  gravitation  alone  ;  the  streets,  alleys,  courts,  &c.  being  moreover  well 
paved,  so  that  the  refuse  may  be  easily  distinguished  and  detached ;"  that  is 
one  of  the  means  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  efficient  ? — Yes,  for  the  removal 
of  those  causes  of  disease. 

508.  That  would  be  apphcable  to  all  large  towns  and  populous  districts  ? — 
Yes,  universally. 

509.  Secondly,  "  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  dilute  and  carry  all  such 
refuse,  and  to  allow  of  sufficiently  washing  of  streets,  houses,  clothing,  and 
persons"  ? — That  is  equally  necessary. 

510.  Thirdly,  "An  effective  service  of  scavengers,  to  remove  regularly  the 
rubbish  and  impurities  which  water  cannot  carry  away,  and  fit  receptacles  for 
such  matters  until  removed,"  that  also  would  be  necessary  ? — I  think  all  those 
very  important. 

511.  "  Free  ventilation,  by  wide  streets,  open  alleys,  and  well-constructed 
houses,  to  dilute  and  carry  away  all  the  hurtful  aeriform  products  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  society ;"  ventilation  is  most  important  ? — Yes,  ventilation  is  most  im- 
portant. 

512.  You  have  also  stated  the  necessity  of  keeping  away  at  a  distance  from 
the  people  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  or  processes  capable  of  producing 
malaria  ? — Yes ;  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns. 

5 « 3.  I  observe  you  particularly  state  burying-grounds,  in  one  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

514.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  burying  in  very  large  towns, 
without  covering  deeply  the  bodies,  is  very  dangerous  ?  — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
cases  of  disease  arise  from  it,  and  the  malaria  arising  from  those  burying- 
grounds  injures  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood. 

515.  Lastly,  you  have  stated  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  great  crowding 
of  the  lodging-houses  of  the  poor? — Yes. 

516.  You  are  of  opinion  that  attention  to  those  points  would  very  much 
increase  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  in  large  towns  ? — Yes. 

517.  Then  we  go  on  generally  to  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  those  points 
in  London ;  and  without  going  to  the  several  instances  mentioned,  I  would 
go  down  to  where  it  states  "  At  the  request  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
on  the  1st  of  May,  we  inspected  parts  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  London, 
about  Wapping,  Ratcliff  Highway,  the  parish  of  Stepney,  &c.  from  which 
many  patients  with  fever  had  been  carried  to  the  hospitals.  We  found,  as  we 
were  prepared  to  find,  wherever  the  fever  had  appeared,  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  now  to  be  noticed."    Was  that  the  case  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

51  8.  You  have  inspected  those  populous  districts  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  your  attention,  and  found  the  predisposing  causes  to  fever  in  many  of 
them  ? — Yes,  as  here  stated. 

519.  The  causes  are  detailed  below:  "  1.  Houses  and  courts  or  alleys  with- 
out privies,  without  covered  drains,  and  with  only  open  surface  gutters,  so  iU 
made  that  the  fluid  in  many  places  was  stagnant ;  2.  Large  open  ditches,  con- 
tainuag  stagnant  liquid  filth  ;  3.  Houses  dirty  beyond  description,  as  if  never 
washed  or  swept,  and  extremely  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  had  no  means 
of  separation  in  case  of  disease  arising  among  them  ;  4.  Pigs  kept  in  back  yards 
with  sties  very  filthy,  and  masses  of  half  putrid  food  for  the  pigs  in  receptacles 
around,  which  in  one  instance  were  in  the  back  room  of  the  house,  with  an 
open  door  to  the  front  room,  in  which  was  lying  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
fever;  5.  Heaps  of  refuse  and  rubbish,  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  at  the 
bottoms  of  close  courts  and  in  corners."  Did  you  find  those  cases  arising  in 
many  parts  of  the  district  which  you  have  looked  over  ? — We  ascertained  that 
the  persons  who  had  been  carried  to  the  fever  hospital  from  that  neighbour- 
hood were  from  the  houses  we  were  examining,  in  which  v/e  found  those  causes 
existing. 

520.  Do  you  feel  any  doubt  that  the  cases  of  fever  and  ill  health  you  noticed 
arose  from  some  of  those  causes  ?— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

0'47-  F  521.  You 
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Neil  Amott,  m.d.  521.  You  State,  remedially,  at  the  top  of  page  14,  We  have  no  doubt  that  hj 
 proper  sanitary  police  regulations,  such  as  a  public  board  of  health  might  decide 

27  March  ]H4o.  upon,  the  typhoid  fevers  of  London  and  other  places  might  be  made  to  dis- 
appear, and  vi^e  think  the  remedial  measures  vs^ould  cost  less  than  it  now  costs 
to  parishes  and  public  charities  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  provide  for  the 
helpless  widows  or  orphans  of  those  who  die."  Is  that  your  confirmed  opinion  ? 
■ — Yes,  it  is. 

522.  That  is  apphcable  not  merely  to  the  crowded  district  east  of  London,  to 
which  we  are  now  alluding,  but  also  to  any  crowded  districts  of  large  towns  in 
the  realm  ? — Yes,  wherever  typhoid  fever  arises,  or  diseases  of  that  kind. 

523.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  the  diseases  that  afflict  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  would  arise  in  other  towns  similarly  situated  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  they 
do  arise. 

524.  Then  without  troubling  you  to  go  through  the  minute  detail  of  what 
you  saw  in  those  districts,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  districts  gene- 
rally of  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  and  the  east  of  London? — I  have 
passed  through  those  on  many  occasions,  and  made  a  similar  remark,  that  the 
situations  were  calculated,  from  the  causes  here  described  to  be  in  existence,  to 
produce  the  fevers  I  knew  to  be  in  existence ;  that  was  the  impression  upon 
my  mind,  and  that  the  fevers  that  arose  in  those  districts  spread  in  proportion 
to  the  prevalence  of  those  causes. 

525.  Would  not  also  the  negligence  spoken  of  increase  the  virulence  of  small- 
pox, measles,  and  scarlatina  to  which  children  are  subject  ? — I  believe  malaria 
injures  the  health  of  people  generally,  and  that  every  disease  that  affects  them 
would  be  more  serious  in  its  consequences. 

526.  Did  you  observe  the  want  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  in  m&ny  portions  of  the  populous  districts  of  Bethnal-green  and 
Whitechapel  ? — Yes,  I  did,  when,  from  curiosity  or  other  causes,  I  have  passed 
through  them,  I  noticed  those  circumstances. 

527.  You  think  that  the  labouring  classes  suffer  severely  from  the  neglect  of 
those  regulations  which  might  be  made,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  them  and 
to  the  parish  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

528.  Generally  the  places  that  are  alluded  to  in  this  report  you  have  seen, 
and  you  believe  the  report  to  be  a  correct  one  ? — It  is  a  general  review  made 
on  the  occasion  to  which  this  refers,  when  I  went  with  Dr.  Kay  ;  but  I  recollect 
particularly,  that  on  several  occasions  where  we  saw  houses  where  fever  was 
likely  to  arise,  we  found  that  in  one  case  the  inhabitants  had  been  all  sent  to 
the  Fever  Hospital,  or  had  been  affected  with  fever,  showing  we  had  accurately 
fixed  upon  a  spot  likely  to  occasion  fever,  and  that  seemed  to  be  proof  there 
was  no  mistake  as  to  the  cause. 

529.  Do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  own  knowledge  any  cases  of  districts 
;  affected  with  fever  from  the  same  causes,  which,  being  subsequently  drained, 
/     have  been  improved,  and,  by  a  cleansing  taking  place,  the  fever  has  left  it  ? — 

I  have  mentioned  one  remarkable  instance  in  this  report. 

530.  Near  Clarendon-square  ? — At  the  commencement  of  the  Birmingham 
Railway,  at  the  back  of  Euston- square,  there  was  a  lake  of  filth  rather  than  a 
ditch,  which  used  to  overflow  at  certain  seasons,  where  100  cows  were  kept, 

j  and  fevers  were  very  common  in  a  school  where  there  were  150  children  ;  at  the 
I  season  of  the  autumn,  when  malaria  is  likely  to  prevail,  diseases  of  different 
I  kinds  manifested  themselves  every  year,  different  diseases,  according  to  the 
\  season,  but  proceeding  from  the  same  cause.  Since  that  drain  has  been  covered 
I       up,  such  diseases  have  ceased  entirely. 

\  53 1 .  Would  like  effects  arise  from  similar  improvements  elsewhere  ? — No 

doubt. 

532.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  labouring  classes  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  London  are  particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  this  kind,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  get,  in  their  circumstances,  the  strengthening  food  which  they 
ought  to  have  ? — I  believe  the  want  of  nourishing  food  would  be  one  of  the 
causes  rendering  these  exciting  causes  active,  and  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
any  of  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned  :  want  of  food  would  weaken 
the  health  of  the  parties,  and  render  them  more  susceptible  of  injurious  im- 
pressions. 

533.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten?^  Do  you  know  what  the  general  food  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  those  districts  is  ;  do  they  eat  much  meat  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 

do ; 
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do;  many  of  the  men  who  work  on  board  the  ships  drink  large  quantities  of  Neil  Amott,  m.d. 

porter,  and  eat  meat.    Perhaps  the  wives  and  children  have  but  a  small  allow-   

ance,  but  the  man  takes  care  of  himself.  27  March  1840. 

534.  Chairman.^  You  think  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  renders  it 
more  particularly  necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  in  draining  and  cleans- 
ing the  neighbourhoods  of  their  habitations  ? — Yes,  they  are  exposed  to  want  of 
food  now  and  then,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  that  privation  would  be  much 
more  important  when  the  other  causes  here  described  are  in  operation. 

535.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  state  your  general  views  and  the  result 
of  your  knowledge  of  particular  localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  London ;  can 
you  give  us  any  information  of  any  neglect  or  want  of  improvements  in  any 
other  districts  round  London  ? — I  think  on  the  outskirts  of  London  generally, 
where  it  has  been  the  practice  to  begin  to  buUd  small  houses,  that  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  drains ;  in  many  situations  there  are  streets  without  any 
sewers. 

536.  Can  you  mention  any  of  them  ? — I  passed  yesterday  near  the  entrance  to 
Kennington  Gardens,  the  north  side,  where  there  was  a  number  of  small  houses, 
and  there  was  no  outlet ;  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  drains  since  a  better 
class  of  houses  have  been  constructed,  and  to  dig  deep ;  there  were  many 
small  houses  near  to  the  ditch,  and  I  have  heard  that  disease  prevailed  there 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

537.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London  where  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  building,  there  has  been  great  neglect  in  these  respects, 
of  draining  and  sewerage  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  great  neglects  ;  there  is  no 
law  enforcing  the  construction  of  drains  as  part  of  the  habitation. 

538.  Mr.  Wilso7i  Patten.]  Do  you  know  where  cottage  property  has  been 
built  that  drains  have  been  made  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

539.  It  is  generally  the  case  where  cottage  property  is  built,  that  drains  are 
not  laid  down  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  ;  that  there  is  no  compulsory  law. 

540.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  some  compulsory  power  to  enforce  the 
regulations  as  to  draining  and  cleansing  is  in  large  towns  necessary  ? — Yes,  most 
important  and  necessary. 

.541 .  Do  you  think  that  some  kind  of  regulations  as  to  some  improvement 
in  building,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  distances  and  openings  for  ventilation,  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  and  all  classes  ? — I  think  there 
is  not  much  error  in  that  respect ;  the  streets  are  wider  in  London  than  in 
many  towns,  and  in  the  new  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles  ;  there  is  much  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  ventilation,  and  the  in- 
terior ;  as  the  agents  are  in\dsible  there,  the  malaria  arising  from  the  lungs  of 
people  often  remains,  doing  great  injury,  and  is  unsuspected  altogether,  and 
the  diseases  are  attributed  to  other  causes. 

542.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  number  of  courts  in  London  through 
which  there  is  no  thoroughfare  ? — No ;  there  are  a  great  many,  no  doubt ;  but 
even  in  a  cul  de  sac  the  wind  blows  in ;  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  filth, 
of  course  it  is  bad,  but  the  air  blows  in. 

543.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  built  open  at  both 
ends? — Yes,  certainly. 

544.  Have  you  heard  that  in  Manchester  there  are  2,000  courts  without  any 
thoroughfare,  where  people  reside  ? — Yes,  and  when  narrow,  they  become  the 
receptacles  of  filth. 

545.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  If  they  were  kept  clean,  would  there  be  sufficient 
ventilation  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  impossible ;  where  people  are  not  passing,  the 
inducement  to  throw  things  down  is  so  great. 

546.  Chairman.]  If  there  was  some  party  authorized  to  keep  them  clean,  it 
would  not  be  so  objectionable  ? — No  ;  if  the  filth  was  removed,  there  would  be 
much  less  objection  to  the  form  of  the  court ;  but  if  it  leads  to  an  accumulation, 
the  only  means  to  prevent  it  is  by  ordering  the  court  not  to  be  closed. 

547.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  consequence  there  should  be  some  power  in 
some  competent  authority  to  enforce  a  communication  between  the  common 
sewer  and  the  houses,  to  take  off  the  refuse  ? — It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
regulations  that  could  be  made. 

548.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  power  to  prevent  the  cesspools  being 
dug  below  the  level  of  the  sewers  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

549.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  In  what  quarter  would  you  recommend  that 
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Neil  Arnott,  m.d.   authority  to  be  vested? — The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  require  to  be  superin- 

  tended  by  other  authorities  ;  they  have  separate  interests,  and  there  should  be 

-7  March  1840.    a  board  of  health. 

550.  Should  they  be  connected  with  the  board  of  guardians  ? — That  might 
be  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  as  they  would  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  those  useful  changes  were  made ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
decidedly  upon  that  subject. 

551.  You  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that  a  board  of  health  should  be 
estabhshed  for  that  purpose  ? — No ;  but  that  there  should  be  a  body  of  men 
who  should  look  around  them,  to  see  the  cause  of  diseases,  and  that  they  should 
point  them  out  to  another  board  in  order  to  get  them  removed. 

552.  That  board  could  not  be  estabhshed  without  a  great  expense  ;  where 
would  you  recommend  that  that  should  fall  ? — It  would  not  be  attended  with 
great  expense,  even  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

553.  You  would  have  it  established  throughout  the  kingdom? — Yes. 

554.  Chairman!]  Do  you  not  think  that  a  board  of  health,  without  sa}dng 
where  the  authority  should  be  vested,  if  it  was  duly  administered  and  attended 
to  with  respect  to  the  health  of  these  districts,  would  pay  its  expenses  over  and 
over  again  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  economy ;  for  the  same  reason 
there  is  a  surgeon  appointed  to  a  ship  or  a  regiment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go 
round  and  see  there  is  nothing  existing  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  crew ;  I 
think  there  should  be  a  body  consisting  of  several  to  watch  over  the  health  of 
the  community,  and  see  where  there  are  causes  existing  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  public. 

555.  You  think  it  would  be  a  saving  in  point  of  expense? — Yes. 

556.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  matter  that  would  be  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  there  should  be  a  body  of  that  kind  ? — ^Yes. 

557.  Mr.  Walker.']  Admitting  that  body  to  be  formed,  do  you  not  think  that 
a  recommendation  from  that  body  to  the  board  of  guardians  would  be  sufficient 
to  effect  those  improvements  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so  ;  some  of  the  guardians  being 
the  most  enlightened  and  public-spirited  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  would 
be  most  happy  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  obtain  so  great  a  good. 

558.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  cheaper  mode  rather  than  arm- 
ing a  board  of  health  with  the  requisite  powers  ? — The  board  of  health  should 
not  be  the  body  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  the  board  of  guardians  would  be  the 
most  eligible  body. 

559.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  You  are  aware,  under  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  the 
board  of  guardians  are  empowered  to  contract  with  a  medical  man  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  district  ?  —Yes. 

560.  Under  the  recommendation  you  have  just  now  given  you  would  do 
away  with  that  power,  as  being  contrary  to  the  principle  of  a  board  of  health  ? 
— There  must  be  medical  officers  to  take  care  of  the  sick ;  the  duty  of  the 
board  which  I  now  speak  of  would  be  to  prevent  illness.  The  medical  officers 
are  now  paid  for  curing  the  sick  when  they  present  themselves  ;  but  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  which  I  speak  would  be,  to  look  around  and  prevent  disease, 
which  is  much  more  easy  than  to  cure  it. 

561.  Are  you  aware  that  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  a  contract  can  be 
entered  into  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it.    I  have  not  attended  to  it  particularly. 

562.  Mr.  Tufnell^  Do  you  think  that  those  fevers  that  exist  among  the 
lower  classes  spread  to  the  higher  classes  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  might  mention  a  case 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  where  the  drains  were  in  bad  order :  two  of  the 
young  ladies  have  been  at  death's-door,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  one  will  not 
die.  On  making  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  house  had  been  in  the  occupati9n  of 
two  or  three  families  within  a  fevr  years,  and  it  appears  that  the  servants  and 
other  members  of  the  families,  which  were  there  in  former  years,  were  taken  ill 
of  fevers,  and  removed,  and  some  died, 

563.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  healthy  part  of  London  ? — The  north- 
west of  London  ;  they  have  the  most  pure  air,  from  the  prevailing  winds  being 
south-west  and  north-east,  which  winds  do  not  blow  over  London  to  them ;  on 
the  elevated  grounds  in  Marylebone  parish  the  air  comes  to  them  pure,  as 
much  so  as  Hampstead ;  and,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  air,  those  are  the 
better  parts  of  the  town. 

564.  But  not  as  to  the  drainage  ? — Being  elevated  they  can  drain  them  very 
well. 

565.  Do 
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565.  Do  you  perceive  that  where  the  drainage  is  better  the  habits  of  the  Neil  Arnott,  xm.». 

people  are  more  cleanly  ? — It  will  tend  to  that ;  where  filth  is  unavoidable,  it   

makes  people  careless  of  making  a  little  addition  to  it ;  it  does  not  shock  their  ^7  March  1840, 
feelings  as  if  all  was  clean. 

566.  Chairman.^  Does  it  affect  the  condition  of  the  children  ? — I  believe  it 
affects  the  health  of  them. 

567.  With  respect  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  children,  if  they  go  to  school 
and  come  back  to  a  place  filthy,  does  it  affect  them  ? — No  doubt  it  has  an  effect 
upon  them. 

568.  Mr.  TiifneH.~\  In  these  close  and  confined  districts,  where  generation 
has  been  living  after  generation,  has  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
children  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt,  in  the  fenny,  marshy  districts  of  England,  the 
people  acquire  an  appearance  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  elevated  districts  ;  that  is  the  malaria  acting  upon  them  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  atmosphere  of  a  town  will  operate  upon  them  in  the  same  way.  An  indi- 
vidual, the  offspring  of  persons  successively  living  in  bad  air,  will  have  a  con- 
stitution decidedly  different  from  a  man  who  is  born  of  a  race  that  has  inha- 
bited the  country  any  long  time. 

569.  The  race  will  continue  degenerating? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent, 

570.  That  applies  itself  to  the  neglected,  dirty  districts  of  towns  ? — Yes ;  most 
particularly. 

371.  Mr.  Cowper.'^  Do  you  mean  it  produces  an  effect  upon  their  outward, 
physical  frame,  as  well  as  their  constitution? — Yes  ;  it  makes  its  mark  upon 
the  person  ;  we  can  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  from  the  country. 

572.  And  the  inhabitants  of  those  crowded  alleys  still  more? — Yes. 

573.  Have  you  observed,  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  that  the  houses 
situated  opposite  to  guliyholes  have  been  affected  with  fever  ? — Very  likely  ;  it 

is  very  injurious  breathing  so  impure  an  air  as  results  from  that.    I  have  not  ~ 
known  an  instance,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  does  produce  that  effect. 

574.  Mr.  Greene.]  In  the  course  of  your  examination  in  different  parts  of 
London,  was  your  attention  directed  to  the  places  where  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered by  butchers  ? — I  have  seen  all  of  them. 

575.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  of  the  small  butchers  slaughter  their  cattle 
in  cellars  and  places  below  the  level  of  the  streets? — I  know  they  do. 

576.  Where  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  awa}^  the  offal 
and  blood  ? — They  would  scarcely  venture  to  do  it  if  there  was  not  a  sewer 
leading  from  the  place. 

577.  Still,  is  not  the  practice  of  slaughtering  cattle  in  closely  peopled  places 
highly  injurious? — Yes. 

578.  Chairman?^  Any  plan  by  which  they  would  be  got  rid  of  would  be  an 
advantage  ? — Yes ;  and  many  other  things  of  the  kind  that  exist  in  large 
towns. 

579.  Mr.  Greene.']  Practically,  there  is  less  mischief  arises  from  putrid  animal 
matter  than  putrid  vegetable  matter?  —  That  depends  upon  the  state  of  it. 
Putrid  animal  matter  becomes,  in  a  certain  state,  a  positive  poison.  When  the 
body  of  a  person  buried  has  been  taken  out  again,  or  a  grave  opened,  the  efilu- 
vium  has  knocked  the  parties  (to  use  a  common  piirase)  down,  and  produced  a 
disease  that  has  ended  in  death  in  a  few  days. 

580.  There  is  no  regulation  with  respect  to  the  places  where  cattle  are 
slaughtered? — No;  in  London  attention  is  paid  to  the  draining  and  clearing 
away  those  offensive  matters,  and  less  injury  arises  than  formerly;  but  still  | 
I  have  no  doubt  that  injury  does  arise,  and  the  neighbourhood  must  be 
unhealthy. 

581.  Chairman.]  A  board  of  health,  such  as  you  have  alluded  to,  would  <  " 
turn  their  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  give  such  suggestions  as  their  ; 
experience  might  dictate? — Yes. 

582.  And  that  would  be  highly  desirable  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  saved  you 
the  trouble  of  making  this  investigation ;  they  would  have  had  their  attention 
constantly  turned  to  it. 

583.  Mr.  Ponsonb7/.~\  Have  you  found  the  neighbourhoods'  of  churchyards 
very  unhealthy  ? — Yes  ;  there  have  been  cases  where  people  have  been  taken  ill 
upon  a  grave  being  opened  when  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church-yard, 
but  the  hidden  enemy  has  not  been  suspected  ;  the  errors  committed  from  want 
of  knowledge  are  extraordinary.    I  heard,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of  a  class 
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JVezY  Arnott,  m.d.  of  animals  where  50  out  of  60  were  killed  in  a  month  from  putting  them  into  a 

  house  with  no  opening  in  it  but  a  fevr  inches  in  the  floor  ;  it  was  like  putting 

27  March  i84o»    them  under  an  extinguisher;  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  done  upon  scientific 
principles. 

584.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.']  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  London  ? — My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  it. 

585.  Could  you  speak  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  drunkenness  among  the 
labouring  classes  ? — I  have  not  attended  to  that  so  closely  as  to  make  a  com- 
parison. 

586.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  observation  upon  their  habits 
in  that  respect  ? — Yes;  I  live  up  in  Bedford-square,  and  pass  through  St.  Giles's 
often  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  scene. 

587.  Have  you  seen  the  effects,  generally,  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes ;  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  becomes  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  one 
then  sees  the  consequence  of  the  habit, 

588.  Have  you  observed  that  children  in  the  metropolis  have  been  affected, 
even  at  birth,  b}^  the  drunken  habits  of  their  parents  ? — The  poor  children  sent 
to  the  workhouse  exhibit  in  their  constitution  the  effects  of  those  habits. 

589.  Immediately  upon  being  born? — Not  immediately,  but  soon  after;  in 
stunted  growth  and  general  appearance. 

590.  Do  you  think,  speaking  of  the  labouring  classes  of  London,  that  their 
health  is  more  deteriorated  by  local  circumstances,  or  habits  of  drunkenness  ? 
— It  is  difiicult  to  make  a  comparison  ;  drunkenness  will  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  children  often  come  before  the  parents  have  acquired  the  habit,  and 
do  not  exhibit  what  the  parents  have  become  eventually,  whic.i  prevents  the 
race  becoming  extinct ;  when  men  become  drunkards  the  children  born  after 
that  time  die  very  soon. 

591.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed 
in  this  district  at  the  present  time,  compared  to  former  years  ? — No. 

592.  Chairman.']  Spirit  drinking  prevails  in  the  locality  you  speak  of? — Yes, 
very  greatly. 

593.  The  evils  are  very  great? — Yes. 

594.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  has  increased  in  a  great 
degree  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  those  gin-palaces  show  more 
profit  has  been  made  by  that  branch  of  commerce  than  formerly. 

595.  Chairman?^  The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  this  great  metropolis  are 
extremely  crowded;  would  it  be  beneficial  to  those  districts  if  there  were  reser- 
vations of  open  spaces  made  in  the  way  of  public  walks,  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  could  go  to  get  fresh  air  on  Sunday,  or  on  holidays  ? — Yes,  I  think  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  highly  useful. 

596.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  The  open  spaces  that  exist  in  the  eastern  parts 
are  not  beneficial  to  health  ? — No,  they  are  full  of  ditches  and  stagnant  water. 

597.  Chairman.]  Would  the  same  remark,  as  to  open  spaces,  apply  to  great 
towns,  generally  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  applies  generally. 

598.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Do  the  lower  classes  suffer  much  from  want  of  fuel,  or 
the  uneconomical  use  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  having  no  fire  at  home  they  go  to  a  pub- 
lic-house and  sit  there ;  and  many  of  them  believe  that  taking  spirits  internally 
warms  them  and  answers  the  same  purpose  as  going  to  a  fire  :  they  think  it  a 
question,  which  of  the  two  ways  will  warm  them  best,  not  deeming  it  more 
injurious  to  health  to  warm  them  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  The  want  of 
fuel  is  particularly  felt,  and  it  is  known  that  disease  prevails  to  a  much  greater 
extent  when  the  winter  is  severe ;  from  that  cause  persons  drink  more  and  suffer 
more  in  various  ways. 

599.  Would  it  be  possible  to  devise  more  economical  means  of  employing 
fuel  for  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject ;  and  in 

second  edition  of  a  little  pamphlet  I  published  a  short  time  ago,  I  think  I  can 
point  it  out. 

600.  So  that  the  poor  might  warm  their  houses  and  cook  their  food  ?— Yes, 
they  could  do  it  for  1  d.  or  2  c?.  a  day,  and  the  machinery  would  cost  very  little  ; 
I  have  had  a  model  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  will  be  particularly 
described :  Count  Romford  suggested  something  of  the  kind  some  years  ago, 
but  he  had  not  thought  self-regulation  necessary  to  it. 

601.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.]  Are  you  aware  that  societies  have  been  formed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  take  advantage  of  your  invention  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 

whole 
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whole  science  and  philosophy  of  heat  were  not  well  understood,  and  there  have  NeilArnoti,M.j>. 
been  many  popular  errors  upon  the  subject,  and  many  reasons  given  that  have  "7:~~7~"„~ 
been  fruitless;  but  the  facts  now  familiar  to  all  minds  will  make  the  reason    27  Marcu  la^o. 
clear,  and  a  very  important  change  may  be  effected  soon. 

602.  Chairman.]  Does  not  it  happen  to  you  to  know,  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  use  the  fuel  they  have,  is  one  the  most  expensive  and  the  least 
beneficial  that  can  be  devised? — Yes,  nothing  can  be  much  worse  or  less  judicious. 

603.  So  that  those  poor  persons  make  less  of  the  little  fuel  they  have  than  the 
richer  classes  ? — Yes. 

604.  The  improvements  in  fire-places,  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
scientific  men,  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  fire-places  of  the  rich,  but  not  to 
the  habitations  of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

605.  Are  you  aware  of  any  treatise  upon  the  subject,  particularly  relating  to 
fire-places  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  building  their  cottages  and  dwellings  ?  1 
— Yes;  the  first  publications  upon  the  subject  were  those  Essays  of  Count 
Romford. 

606.  They  were  many  years  ago  ? — Thirty  or  40  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  people  to  study  the  subject;  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
it,  and  very  few  architects  understood  the  essays. 

607.  Mr.  Ponsonhy.]  Have  you  found  the  poorer  classes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  those  improvements  ? — Yes,  they  would  be,  if  the  advantages  were 
clearly  shown  to  them. 

608.  Are  they  not  wedded  to  old  systems  ? — No,  not  in  this  country,  there 
are  so  many  novelties  exhibiting  every  day  ;  they  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
is  always  to  be  as  it  is  now. 

609.  Mr.  Walker.]  In  your  contemplated  improvements,  will  there  be  any 
plan  in  the  machinery  by  which  cooking  can  be  facilitated? — Yes,  it  is  a  cook- 
ing apparatus. 

610.  You  consider  that  of  great  importance  to  the  poor  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
essential.  The  purpose  of  a  fire  is  generally  that  of  cooking ;  they  are  often 
obliged  to  do  without  a  fire  at  other  times. 

611.  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  the  poorer  people  to  have  their  food  cooked  at 
a  baker's,  or  a  cook-shop  ? — Yes,  and  pay  more  for  it  than  would  suffice  to  keep 
them  warm  for  24  hours,  as  well  as  cook  their  food. 

612.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  their  domestic 
comforts  would  arise  from  that  circumstance  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  independent  of 
the  saving  of  expense. 

613.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  upon  the  ventilation 
of  their  houses,  as  well  as  the  warming  ? — Yes,  they  go  together  ;  the  people 
being  warmed,  the  ventilation  will  improve  itself;  it  was  left  to  mere  accident 
and  misapprehension  of  what  is  going  on,  and  when  parties  have  interfered  with 
it,  it  has  been  to  make  it  worse  than  before ;  some  egregious  blunders  have  pro- 
duced injury  instead  of  benefit. 

614.  The  people  are  not  aware  generally  that  a  close  room  is  very  un- 
healthy ? — Yes. 

615.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  With  this  system  of  consuming  fuel  there  is  an  improved 
system  of  ventilation  ? — Yes,  the  two  go  together. 

616.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  poorer  classes  breathe 
fresh  air  in  London  on  Sundays  ? — Yes  ;  many  go  from  their  house,  and  those 
who  have  not  fit  clothes  conceal  themselves. 

617.  Can  you  say  anything  of  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  remaining  the  whole 
year  round  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  town? — It  must  be  very  injurious, 
and  produce  a  weakly  constitution  and  liability  to  diseases,  and,  when  certain 
diseases  arise,  leading  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

618.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  relieving  officer  of  a  district  in  Southwark  ? — I  am  ;  M  r.  Edward  Evans. 
a  surgeon.  .  

619.  What  district  do  you  superintend? — The  parish  of  St.  George's,  South- 
wark. 

620.  Are  you  the  medical  attendant  of  a  portion  of  that  Union  ? — It  is  a  parish 
alone,  not  an  Union. 
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JAr.  Edtvard  Evans.     621.  That  is  a  vei}^  populous  district,  I  believe? — About  42,000  inhabitants. 

—   622.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  working  classes  resident  there'' 

27  March  1840.   —Yes  ;  a  great  many. 

623.  Is  the  Mint  in  that  district? — Yes,  exactly  so, 

624.  There  is  a  district  called  the  Mint,  in  South wark  ?— Yes. 

625.  Is  that  crowded  with  the  humbler  classes  ? — Yes ;  almost  every  individual 
is  of  that  class. 

626.  Be  good  enough  to  describe  to  us  the  district  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
classes  there  with  respect  to  drainage,  cleansing,  and  ventilation,  and  any  point 
in  which  it  appears  to  you  to  be  neglected,  and  to  have  injured  their  health? — 
It  appears  that  The  Mint  is  very  much  crowded  with  dilapidated  houses ;  they 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it  for  many  years;  it  is  all  tumbling  down,  and 

\  !     it  is  choked  up  for  want  of  proper  ventilation.  There  are  a  great  many  lodging- 
1\    houses  there,  four  or  five  of  them,  and  not  less,  on  an  average  than  400  or  500 
come  there  every  night  to  those  cheap  lodging-houses,  paying  2d.  a  night. 

627.  Are  those  places  very  much  neglected  in  point  of  filth? — Yes;  you 
can  hardly  get  up  to  them  without  seeing  it. 

628.  With  regard  to  the  drainage? — Where  the  houses  are  so  much  neglected, 
the  yards  are  very  filthy,  and  the  cesspools  are  overflowing  with  water  and  filth  ; 
and  where  they  keep  their  ashes,  and  so  on,  are  in  a  very  filthy  condition  ;  throw- 
ing out  the  cabbage-leaves,  and  everything  they  have  they  throw  out  into  those 
back-yards. 

629.  And  very  much  neglected  ? — Yes. 

630.  Are  there  drains  to  them  all,  or  are  the  drains  neglected  ? — Sometimes 
when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  for  a  day  or  so,  you  find  the  yards 
covered  with  water  for  want  of  drainage  into  the  proper  sewer  ;  there  is  always 
a  little  gutter  to  carry  the  water  into  the  sewer,  but  with  dust  and  other  neglect 
it  is  overflowed  ;  very  often  it  is  dangerous  to  get  into  the  back  premises,  from  the 
smell  of  the  efiluvia. 

t  631.  These  gutters  are  open  gutters  ? — Yes. 

632.  And  loaded  continually  with  filth  and  dirt? — Yes. 

633.  Is  the  neglect  of  those  gutters,  from  the  filth  thrown  out,  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  very  much ;  during  the  time  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera  and  influenza,  12  months  ago,  the  typhus  fever  was  very 
prevalent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  those  houses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
not  one  person  only,  but  two  or  three,  one  after  another, 

634.  Did  that  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  neglect  of  the  cesspools  and 
draining  ?■ — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  added  to  the  fever  very  considerably. 

635.  Do  you  think  neglected  drains  and  cesspools  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  fever  ? — Yes,  where  there  is  a  slight  predisposition  to  it,  they  may  bring  it 
on  and  continue  it. 

636.  How  are  they  off"  as  to  water  ? — I  believe  they  are  very  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  good  water, 

637.  In  that  respect  they  are  not  deficient? — No, 

638.  How  is  it  supplied  ? — By  pipes  from  the  different  main-pipes  in  the 
street. 

639.  With  respect  to  this  district  that  you  say  is  neglected,  how  many  do 
you  think  there  is  of  the  population  of  the  working  classes  situated  in  districts 
neglected  in  this  way  ? — I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  to  a  hundred  or  two,  but 
3,000  or  4,000, 

640.  This  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very  populous  district? — Yes,  one  side  of  our 
own  parish,  but  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district. 

641.  Are  there  any  other  drains  or  cesspools  open  to  the  air? — Not  in  the 
Mint  exactly,  but  upon  one  side  of  Kent-street,  at  the  boundary  between  Ber- 
mondsey  parish  and  St,  George's  parish,  there  is  an  open  ditch  there  which  runs 
a  considerable  way  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  parishes,  and  on  one  side  of 
Kent- street,  in  our  own  parish,  there  are  several  streets,  and  almost  every  street 
had  the  typhus  fever,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  away  from  it, 

642.  Did  that  arise  from  that  ditch  not  being  covered  over? — Yes, 

643.  That  is  in  another  part  ? — Yes,  that  is  toward  the  Kent-road. 

644.  Is  the  cleansing  and  cleaning  out  those  places,  and  the  draining  and 
bringing  an  under-ground  communication  to  each  house,  neglected  in  that  dis- 
trict?—Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is;  I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  back,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  state  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  ;  we 

formed 
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formed  a  committee,  and  got  our  officers  to  give  them  notice  that  they  must  keep  Mr.  Edward  Evans.  . 

the  houses  in  a  better  condition,  and  have  them  whitewashed,  and  keep  their  —  

places  in  a  better  condition.  _  _  27  Marob  1840. 

645.  Was  any  system  of  drainage  carried  out,  so  as  to  bring  the  drains  up 
to  every  house  ? — No,  there  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind  since. 

646.  Is  it  still  in  a  very  neglected  state? — Yes,  there  has  been  nothing  done 
since ;  there  have  been  to  the  new  houses,  but  in  the  general  part  it  is  not. 

647.  It  is  still  neglected  ? — Yes. 

648.  And  the  cause  of  fever  to  the  inhabitants  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

649.  With  respect  to  the  conveniences,  the  privies,  and  so  on,  are  they  well 
regulated  ;  are  they  sufficient,  or  are  they  kept  clean  or  cleansed  at  proper  times, 
or  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  neglected  ? — They  are  all  neglected  ;  there  are  so 
many  people  in  one  house  using  the  same  convenience,  that  there  is  often  not  a 
cover  at  all,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  go  to  it. 

650.  And  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes. 

651 .  Is  there  any  efficient  system  of  inspection  as  to  drainage,  and  as  to  cleans- 
ing the  cesspools  and  cleansing  those  places  in  which  dirt  and  refuse  are  thrown, 
in  those  close  courts  and  places  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  ;  is  there  any 
system  of  inspection  carried  out  ? — In  our  parish  we  have  different  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  cleansing  and  lighting  and  scavengering ;  I  am  one  of  the  com- 
missioners belonging  to  one  part,  and  we  contract  once  a  year  with  the  master 
scavenger  to  take  care  to  clean  the  whole  of  the  bye  places  and  the  main  streets; 
that  is,  once  or  twice  a  week  it  is  done  ;  I  believe  we  have  the  power  to  insist 
upon  these  things,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  is  carried  to  the  extent  that  it  ought 
to  be. 

652.  Is  there  any  effectual  system  of  inspection  now,  to  see  that  it  is  done  ? — 
It  is  not  to  that  extent  I  wish  to  see  it. 

653.  With  regard  to  these  close  courts  and  alleys,  is  there  any  system  of 
inspection  as  regards  house  cleansing? — I  know  there  is  not. 

654.  Would  it  not  be  very  much  an  improvement  to  the  health  of  the  district, 
and  particularly  the  humbler  classes,  if  such  a  system  of  inspection  and  cleansing 
was  carried  out  ? — Very  essential. 

655.  Does  not  there  want  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  drainage? — I 
believe  in  the  open  drainage  there  does  ;  but  we  have  a  very  excellent  sewer  in 
our  parish. 

656.  Does  it  go  up  every  main  street  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  com- 
munication from  every  bye  street. 

657.  Are  they  covered  communications  or  open? — By  an  open  gutter,  very 
often. 

658.  Is  not  that  very  injurious  ? — Yes,  most  injurious. 

659.  Ought  it  not  to  be  covered? — It  ought  to  be. 

660.  Is  small-pox  prevalent  in  those  districts  among  the  children  ? — It  is 
frequently,  but  we  have  not  many  cases  at  present. 

661.  Does  not  a  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  decency  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  virulence  of  the  disorder  ? — If  there  is  any  epidemic,  no  doubt  the  want  of 
cleanliness  will  increase  it,  and  produce  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to 
receive  the  poison. 

662.  Are  there  many  children  in  this  district? — Yes. 

663.  Are  there  schools  provided  for  them  ? — We  have  many  schools  in  the 
Bow-road. 

664.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Mint  ? — That  is  not  far  from  the  Mint. 

665.  Do  you  find  there  are  schools  sufficient  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  parents 
neglect  to  send  them. 

666.  Do  the  children  go  ? — Many  do,  and  many  do  not. 

667.  Mw  Ingham.']  Are  there  play-grounds  attached  to  the  schools  ? —There 
are  no  play-grounds  to  any  great  extent ;  there  are  small  yards. 

668.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.']  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  quantity  of  school- 
room there  is  in  your  district,  or  the  number  or  schools  for  the  labouring  classes  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  small  schools,  but  we  have  a  national 
school  and  a  parochial  school  in  the  Borough-road ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation, 
I  know,  to  enlarge  the  national  school  in  the  Borough-road  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent;  there  is  now  a  committee  sitting,  and  they  are  now  examining 
different  designs  sent  in,  so  that  the  school  in  the  Borough»road  will  be  a  very 
large  one  indeed. 
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Mr,  Ed'ward  Evans.  ^   669.  Do  you  know  what  the  space  around  that  school  will  be  ?  At  present 

  it  is  a  very  small  yard. 

27  March  1840.       670.  Will  it  be  enlarged?— I  believe  it  will ;  and  with  regard  to  our  own 
neighbourhood,  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  it. 

671.  Have  you  found  in  your  observations,  that  the  children  who  frequent  the 
schools  are  the  most  healthy  children  in  the  district  ?— Yes ;  l)y  their  attention 
at  school,  and  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  school,  and  having  their  break- 
fasts and  dinners  regularly,  it  engenders  good  health  and  cleanliness  also. 

672.  Mr.  Greene.^  How  is  the  water  supplied  to  the  houses  in  the  Mint ; 
are  they  not  very  poor  houses?— Yes,  they  are  very  dilapidated  houses,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned. 

673.  Have  they  water  laid  on  to  each  separate  house  ?— No ;  they  are  cono-re- 
gated  together,  and  there  is  a  common  pipe  or  cock  for  several  houses  in^the 
back  yards ;  you  find  several  running  with  their  pails  to  the  same  place  to  get 
water. 

674.  Do  the  landlords  of  the  several  houses  contribute  for  the  water  ?  The 

houses  are  farmed  out,  and  the  landlord  pays  so  much  for  the  water,  and  they 
have  all  common  access  to  the  water  place. 

675.  You  have  spoken  of  an  open  ditch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kent-street  ; 
how  does  that  communicate  with  the  common  sewer  ? — It  runs  between  the  two 
parishes,  and  empties  itself  into  another  ditch,  that  empties  itself  into  the 
Thames. 

676.  Are  you  aware  how  far  it  is  from  that  ditch  to  the  common  sewer  ?  

I  believe  it  is  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

677.  The  common  sewer  is  much  below  the  level  of  that  ditch? — Yes,  many 
feet. 

678.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  perfect  ease  to  empty  it  entirely  into  the 
sewers  ?— Yes ;  there  is  an  open  space  in  Kent-street,  where  it  could  be  easily 
done. 

679.  To  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  think  those  belonging  to  the  sewers  ought  to  be  careful  as  to  the  particular 
gratings,  where  there  is  often  an  accumulation ;  that  causes  a  considerable 
effluvium  that  is  injurious  to  health;  I  want  the' parish  to  admit  a  quantity  of 
water  in  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  under  the  grating. 

680.  There  being  no  water  in  the  stink-trap  ? — No. 

Mr.  Matthew  French  TVagstaffe,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

M.  I'.  Wa^stafe.  CAaimaw.]  I  believe  it  is  the  Lambeth  district  you  are  acquainted  with? 

— Yes. 

682.  You  have  made  a  report  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  upon  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  poorer  classes? — Yes,  in  1838. 

683.  You  are  a  surgeon? — Yes,  I  am, 

684.  Residing  in  Walcot-place  West,  Lambeth? — Yes. 

/  685.  I  observe  in  page  16,  of  the  Report  I  have  in  my  hand,  a  letter  of  yours, 
in  which  you  state  you  had  addressed  yourself  to  the  board  of  guardians  of  Lam- 
beth, the  18th  September  1837,  on  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
many  parts  of  your  district ;  the  periodical  recurrence  of  its  almost  continued 
existence,  chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes ;  and  you  told  them  that,  in  your 
opinion,  it  arose  from  want  of  proper  drainage,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
constructing  a  sewer  in  East-street,  Lambeth-walk,  and  the  following  streets 
leading  into  it,  namely.  New-street,  Saunders-street,  John-street  (east  and  west) ; 
besides  these,  you  recommended  that  Frances-court,  Fountain-court,  both  in 
Lambeth-walk,  China-walk,  China-place,  be  frequently  cleansed  and  lime- 
washed,  and  that  all  the  houses  in  which  fever  had  been,  or  was  at  that  time 
raging,  should  be  likewise  limewashed ;  that  is  from  your  letter,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

686.  In  consequence  of  that,  you  stated  that  the  board  of  guardians  gave 
prompt  attention  to  the  whole  of  your  suggestions,  as  regarded  the  forming  of  a 
sewer  in  East-street ;  that  is  the  sewer  which  was  pointed  out ;  has  that  sewer 
been  made,  and  have  those  improvements  been  made  which  you  suggested?  — 
I  believe  they  have  not. 

687.  In  your  opinion,  were  they  requisite  for  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  that  district  ? — Yes. 

688.  Are 
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688.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  medical  knowledge,  that  fever  was  caused  in 
that  neighbourhood  from  the  neglect  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage? — I  cannot 
say  that. 

689.  If  not  generated,  it  was  increased  by  it  ? — Yes. 

690.  Was  the  neglect  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  a  predisposing  cause  of 
the  want  of  health  among  those  working  classes  ? — Well,  1  should  think  so. 

691.  Subsequently  you  state,  in  another  letter,  alluding  to  the  former  one, 
"  East-street,  New-street,  Saunders-street,  John-street,  Fountain-court,  and 
Frances-court,  Lambeth -walk,  are  the  worst  places ;  the  primary  cause  of  this 
infection,"  speaking  with  regard  to  fever,  "  I  believe  to  be  the  malaria  or  effluvia 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  drains  or  stagnant  filth  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun,  acting 
upon  the  mud,  sends  forth  this  kind  of  malaria,  which  impregnating  the  air,  is 
the  first  cause  of  fever,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  a  great  additional  burthen 
upon  the  parish,  by  the  increased  number  of  paupers  rendered  wholly  incapable 
of  work,  and  throwing  them  and  their  families  entirely  upon  the  parish."  That 
is  the  account  you  gave ;  do  you  still  remain  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

692.  Then  you  recommend,  as  a  remedy,  that  the  drains  be  cleaned,  and  no 
filth  allowed  in  the  gutters ;  and  should  there  be  any  cow-yards  where  pigs  are 
kept,  night-soil  emptied,  &c.,  that  these  be  also  looked  to ;  has  that  recom- 
mendation been  attended  to  ? — I  should  think  only  in  part. 

693.  Is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  still  very  much  in  want  of 
such  sanitary  precautions  ? — It  is. 

694.  Is  this  district  a  populous  district  ? — Very  much  so. 

695.  Inhabited  principally  by  the  working  classes  ? — Very  much.  We  return 
from  5,000  to  6,000  patients  annually ;  consequently  it  must  be  a  very  densely 
populated  place. 

696.  Are  those  persons,  from  their  habits,  many  of  them  not  having  the  best 
food,  and  so  on,  susceptible  of  fever  from  those  causes,  and  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  neglected  drains  ? — Much  more  so  than  others. 

697.  Is  it  not  more  particularly  necessary  that  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwell- 
ings cleanliness  and  drainage  should  be  observed  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  houses  should 
be  looked  to,  and  many  of  them  ought  to  remain  uninhabited  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  probability  of  infection. 

698.  You  mean  houses  infected  with  fever  ought  to  be  shut  up  some  time 
before  other  persons  get  into  them  ? — Yes ;  not  only  shut  up,  but  cleansed  and 
limewashed. 

699.  Is  there  any  such  power  now  in  existence  ? — No ;  it  is  optional  with  the 
landlords.  I  have  called  their  attention  to  it,  and  sometimes  they  have  done 
it. 

700.  Do  you  not  think  some  means  of  enforcing  the  cleansing  of  houses 
where  the  poorer  classes  reside,  so  that  the  houses  infected  with  fever  should 
not  be  immediately  again  inhabited,  would  be  attended  with  advantage  ? — Yes, 
I  do.  In  some  cases  the  privies  are  in  the  cellars,  as  Windmill-court,  Harper's- 
court.  Fore-street. 

701.  Is  the  state  of  the  privies  in  the  neighbourhood  neglected? — I  can 
hardly  say  that ;  in  some  instances  they  are. 

702.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  cesspools  and  receptacles  for  wet  and  filth,  and 
so  on  ? — They  are  very  much  better  attended  to  than  formerly. 

703.  In  that  respect  improvment  has  taken  place  ? — Yet  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  less  decomposed  vegetable  matter  lying  about ;  I  notice  it  in  many  places. 

704.  Are  there  underground  drains,  communicating  with  the  common  sewer? 
—No. 

705.  Is  not  that  necessary  for  health? — Yes. 

706.  Are  there  any  means  of  enforcing  it  ? — I  believe  it  rests  with  the  Com- 
misioners  of  Sewers. 

707.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  any  power  of  enforcing  it  ? — I  wrote  to  them, 
and  you  will  find  my  letter,  and  the  answer,  in  the  report  you  have  mentioned. 

708.  Mr.  Tufnell?\  You  say  that  has  been  an  improvement? — More  attention 
has  been  paid. 

709.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  or  the  regu- 
lations enforced  ? — The  regulations  enforced. 

710.  What  regulations? — I  may  be  incorrect  in  saying  regulations,  but 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  those  persons  having  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
scavengers  and  street-keepers  to  cleanse  the  streets  more  frequently. 

047-  G  2  711.  Chairman.'] 
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Mr,  711.  Chairman.']  Is  the  drainage  still  in  a  defective  state? — Yes. 

^^S^toffe-  7]  2.  The  cleansing  of  the  close  and  small  courts,  is  that  still  defective? — Yes. 
7]   ^  713-  Requiring  attention  ?^ — Yes. 

.arc  1  40.  y^^^        think  that  some  kind  of  authority  for  visiting,  for  the  pur- 

pose of  inspection,  populous  districts  of  this  nature,  so  as  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants,  would  be  essential  ? — Decidedly. 

715.  According  to  the  common  saying,  "What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's,"  it  is  not  done  at  present  ? — I  believe  it  is  not ;  I  think  in  the  answer 
to  the  letter  I  have  just  mentioned,  it  was  stated  there  was  very  little  power,  if 
any,  in  the  Commissioners. 

716.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  know  the  authority  of  the  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ways ? — No ;  I  suppose  it  is  to  look  to  such  things ;  there  was  a  person  who 
stated  himself  to  be  the  secretary. 

717.  Chairman.']  The  letter  you  allude  to  is  from  Thomas  RofFey  to  the  board 
of  guardians? — Yes;  in  which  he  says,  "The  courts  called  Fountain  and 
Frances-courts  are  not  under  their  jurisdiction." 

718.  That  is  the  part  you  alluded  to? — The  assistant  surveyor,  Mr.  Mundy, 
interested  himself  while  he  was  in  office ;  he  called  upon  me,  and  promised  that 
a  sewer  should  be  made  in  East-street,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  streets  ;  but  it 
was  not  done,  nor  has  it  been  done  since  he  vacated  the  office. 

719.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — In  1838. 

720.  Mr.  Greene.]  Your  letter  is  the  25th  of  September  1837  ? — Yes. 

721.  Chairman.]  Since  that  communication,  which  was  made  to  you  in  1837, 
/  down  to  this  time,  this  sewer,  so  essential  to  the  health  of  this  district,  in  your 

opinion,  has  not  been  made  ? — A  sewer  has  been  made  in  Lambeth- walk,'  but 
none  down  the  contiguous  streets. 

722.  But  those  sewers  into  those  populous  spots  have  not  been  made  ? — Lam- 
beth-walk is  a  very  populous  place,  and  these  streets  run  at  right  angles. 

723.  There  are  no  sewers  made  into  those  streets  that  are  at  right  angles  to 
Lambeth-walk  ? — No. 

724.  They  are  without  any  sewers  or  underground  draining  ? — Yes. 

725.  Mr.  Cowper.]  How  often  are  the  gutters  cleaned? — I  do  not  know ;  I 
have  often  seen  the  streets  swept. 

726.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  the  sewer  made  in  Lambeth-walk  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  sewer  in  Lambeth- walk.  We  returned  800  cases  of  fever  in  1838,  and  we 
have  had  fewer  cases  of  fever  since  ;  but  I  was  unable  to  look  through  the  books, 
having  been  out  professionally  during  the  night. 

727.  When  was  the  sewer  made  ? — Soon  after  that  time. 

728.  Chairma7i.]  That  has  arisen  from  the  sewer  having  been  made  ? — I  can- 
not say  that. 

729.  Mr.  Ingham?^  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  liability  to  disease 
among  those  inhabitants  wdio  live  close  to  the  water  side  ;  are  they  more  liable 
than  those  who  live  further  inland  ? — In  some  places  they  are,  such  as  interrait- 
tant  fever.  There  are  some  very  filthy  places  near  the  river,  so  contiguous  to  it 
that  they  can  get  water  almost  whenever  they  please.  There  is  an  immense 
quantity  of  mud  and  filth  even  now,  right  away  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  which  includes  this  part ;  filth  of  all  sorts  is  thrown  over  into 
the  mud — vegetables,  &c.;  and  vegetable  matter  sooner  decomposes  and  becomes 
more  infectious  than  animal  matter. 

730.  Are  those  accumulations  of  mud  ever  removed  by  a  dredging  machine  ? 
.  — 1  never  see  any,  except  at  the  boat-builder's  ;  and  that  is  for  their  convenience. 

731.  Do  they  continue  accumulating  till  they  get  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  then  turn  into  land  ? — No,  they  remain  in  that  state. 

732.  Chairman.]  Does  not  the  flowing  of  the  tide  up  and  down  prevent  the 
accumulation  ?— No. 

733.  Mr.  Ingham.]  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — Ten  years. 

734.  You  were  not  there  before  the  taking  down  the  old  London  Bridge  ? — No. 

735.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  scouring  effect  of 
the  tide  since  that  bridge  was  removed?—!  cannot  say  ;  the  tide  often  runs 
so  high  that  this  part  of  Fore-street,  and  right  away  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  is 
frequently  inundated. 

736.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — 
Fishermen. 

737.  Is 
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737.  Is  there  anything  in  their  diet  that  tends  to  produce  disease? — Their  I^fr. 

diet  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  many  of  them  drinking  large  quantities  of       ^-  ^^^"g^f"ffi^' 

spirits,  and  eating-  little  else  than  salted  fish  and  potatoes  ;  haddock,  herrings,  ;  T" 

i  ,     '  ,  p  °  ,  ^  ^27  March  1040. 

and  such  sort  01  nsh. 

738.  Mr.  Cowper.''\  Do  they  appear  to  suffer  from  their  diet? — Yes,  they  do. 

739 .  Ingham?^  Is  cocoa  used  as  an  article  of  diet? — No,  I  cannot  get 
them  to  use  it ;  they  prefer  tea. 

740.  Mr.  TufnelL]  In  what  part  of  the  year  do  fevers  more  particularly 
exist  ? — I  think  rather  more  in  the  hot  season  ;  but  we  do  not  have  more  than 
three  months  summer  weather  in  this  climate,  and  we  have  fever  the  whole  of 
the  year. 

741.  But  it  is  most  prevalent  in  summer  time? — Yes. 

742.  It  is  not  generated  by  the  want  of  fuel  in  the  winter? — I  often  find  num- 
bers huddled  together  over  small  fires,  and  very  little  to  cover  them,  and  taking 
very  little  food  ;  and  the  inadequate  quantity  of  food  produces  an  inefficient  circu- 
lation of  warmth,  and  the  want  of  clothing  weaken  the  powers  of  the  system. 

743.  It  is  not  the  want  of  warmth,  added  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season  ? — 
It  predisposes  them  to  it,  and  consequently  predisposes  them  to  any  endemic  or 
epidemic  that  ma}^  be  floating  about. 

744.  Mr.  Ponsonhy.']  Does  their  peculiar  diet  arise  from  poverty,  or  their  pre- 
ferring it? — Perhaps  both. 

745.  Are  they  verj^  poor? — Yes. 

746.  Do  they  buy  the  fish  you  speak  of  at  cook-shops,  or  do  they  dress  it  at 
home  ? — They  dress  it  at  home  ;  they  catch  it  and  dress  it ;  the  herrings  they 
purchase ;  I  see  the  fishermen  bringing  up  the  fish  in  their  little  boats. 

747.  Mr.  Greene.~\  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  houses  situated  at  the 
mouths  of  sewers? — I  have  not  taken  particular  notice  of  that;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  give  an  answer  to  it ;  I  think  their  diet  has  much  to  do  with  their 
health. 

748.  Mr.  Ingham.^  Generally,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  do  they  get  their 
dinners  at  the  cook-shops  or  cook  them  at  home  ? — Often  at  cook-shops  ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  cook-shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  purchase  their 
articles  in  the  smallest  quantities  possible. 

749.  Chairman.']  Do  the  working  classes  drink  a  great  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ;  there  is  not  a  street  without  one  or  two 
gin-shops  or  palaces. 

750.  Is  that  injurious  to  them? — Yes. 

751.  Anything  that  would  wean  them  from  that  habit  would  be  beneficial  to 
their  health  ? — Yes, 

752.  Within  any  little  distance  from  you,  is  there  any  open  space  where  the 
people  may  walk  with  their  wives  and  children  on  the  Sunday  and  enjoy  the 
air  ? — Yes ;  the  whole  of  the  Bishop's-walk,  between  the  old  church  and  West- 
minster Bridge ;  that  is  one  place,  and  there  are  many  others. 

753.  How  far  is  Kennington-common  from  the  place  you  have  been  speaking 
of? — Not  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  walk. 

754.  That  is  a  very  good  reserved  place  ? — Yes. 

755.  There  is  a  footpath  across  the  middle  of  it? — Yes. 

7.56.  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  pretty  dry,  and  kept  in  good  order? — Mode- 
rately so. 

757.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  little  improvement  there,  so  that 
people  might  have  at  all  times  a  dry  walk  across  it  ? — Yes. 

758.  And  round  it  r— Yes  ;  it  is  often  very  wet. 

759.  There  is  a  right  of  common  upon  it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? — 
There  is ;  and  that  portion  upon  which  the  church  has  been  built,  I  believe,  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  common-right, 

760.  Mr.  Ttifnell.']  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  of  late  years  among 
the  lower  order  of  inhabitants  in  streets  of  an  inferior  description  ? — Yes,  and 
built  upon  marshy  land,  which  is  decidedly  wrong,  without  any  drainage  at  all; 
there  are  no  drains  or  sewers  made  in  many  parts. 

761.  Chairman.]  What  district  do  you  speak  of  ?— About  Vauxhall,  adjoining 
Vauxhall-gardens ;  no  drains  running  into  Tyer's-street,  New-street,  Vauxhall- 
street,  from  the  back  streets.  Several  hundred  houses  are  built  upon  this 
marshy  land, 

0-47.  G  3  762.  Mr. 
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^l^-  762.  Mr.  Tnfnell.]  Was  any  representation  made 

M.  F.  Wagstaffe.    the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ?— I  do  not  know. 
ivT    u  ,Q  7^3-  It  is  not  your  duty? — No. 

27  Marcii  1840.          'r      ^./r      r     V       -i  i  t  , 

/04.  Mr.  Ingham. j  Do  you  know  whether  these  streets  were  built  by  specu- 
lative builders,  or  by  building  societies  ?— Speculative  builders  ;  and  so  it  is  in 
the  Waterloo  district,  Gran  by- street,  and  that  neighbourhood. 

765.  Are  there  any  building  societies  in  your  parish  enrolled  under  the  Be- 
nefit Society  Act  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

766.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  drains  in  the  new  streets  that  have  been  built 
in  the  district  lately  ?-^-No. 

767.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  if 
there  was  such  a  system  of  drainage  ? — Yes. 

768.  And  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  health  ? 
— Yes ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  New-cut,  in  White  Horse-street,  running  into 
Blackfriar's-road. 

769.  Is  that  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes. 

770.  Are  there  any  other  places  of  a  similar  kind  ? — The  whole  of  Walworth 
Common  towards  the  bridge  leading  to  Peckham.  The  ditch  Mr.  Evans  spoke 
of  runs  down  Kent-street,  back  of  the  Kent-road,  through  Bermondsey,  and  so 
on  into  the  River. 

771.  Is  that  an  open  sewer?— Yes;  it  is  a  tide  ditch,  but  often  containing 
much  filth.  ^ 

772.  Is  there  any  other  district  which  is  so  neglected  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  that 
part  called  Walworth  Common. 

773.  Is  that  neighbourhood  occupied  by  the  working  classes? — Yes,  entirely. 

774.  Are  there  many  of  them  there  ? — There  are  2,000  or  3,000  houses. 
775-  Is  the  sewerage  and  drainage  there  much  neglected? — Yes. 

776.  Are  the  buildings  there  still  increasing  ?— Yes ;  and  what  is  very  singular, 
there  are  very  few  houses  to  let. 

777.  But  no  methods  are  taken  for  draining  these  new  houses  ? — Very  few  of 
them. 

778.  There  are  in  some? — Yes:  in  Walcot-square,  where  there  are  300  houses 
erected,  tliere  is  a  system  of  drainage. 

779.  Are  they  of  an  inferior  description  ? — No,  they  are  rather  of  a  better 
description  of  house ;  they  have  a  sewer  through  the  whole  of  them. 

780.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  mode  of  enforcing  any  regulation,  for  the 
drainage  and  sewerage,  and  ventilation  in  those  districts  ? — No. 

781.  Would  not  some  su.ch  power  of  due  regulation  for  the  drainage  and 
sewerage,  and  taking  care  that  the  houses  are  built  in  a  proper  mode,  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  working  classes? — Yes,  similar  to  the  district  surveyor;  he  has 
authority  over  the  building  of  houses. 

782.  Are  you  aware  that  his  authority  only  extends  to  party-walls,  and  over- 
hanging chimnies  ? — I  was  not. 

783.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  any  other  power? — He  has  none  over  the 
sewers. 

784.  Has  he  any  authority  as  to  houses  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  ? — No,  but  the  houses  must  be  built,  according  to  first,  second,  or  third- 
rate,  and  with  good  party -walls. 

785.  That  is  as  a  preventative  against  the  spreading  of  fire  ?-— Yes. 

786.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Is  there  good  ventilation  provided  in  the  new  houses  you 
have  been  speaking  of? — I  believe  they  are  built  upon  a  much  better  principle. 

•        787.  Are  they  well  supplied  with  water? — Yes  ;  indeed  there  is  a  reason  for 
j     it-;  there  is  a  contention  between  two  companies  ;  they  are  both  supplying  water 
and  bringing  their  pipes  in  all  directions,  the  Vauxhall  and  South  Lambeth 
Companies.    In  the  district  I  first  mentioned,  the  Lambeth  district,  and  in 
i     Bermondsey  and  in  the  Borough,  I  see  they  are  well  supplied  with  water. 

788.  The  class  of  buildings  which  are  improved  as  to  drainage,  are  the 
better  classes  of  houses  ? — Yes. 

789.  The  great  objection,  in  the  district  you  have  spoken  of,  is  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  drainage  ? — Yes  ;  and  individual  cleanliness  also. 

790.  If  there  is  a  good  system  of  drainage,  do  you  think  it  will  induce  habits 
of  cleanliness  ? — I  cannot  say ;  it  might ;  it  could  not  do  any  harm. 


by  the  local  authorities  to 
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Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  called  in  ;  and  Examined.  Mr.  S.  Miller. 

791 .  ARE  you  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  of  the  West  London  North  District.  March  1840. 

792.  What  locality  ? — The  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
and  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  ;  it  surrounds  Smithfield.  ? 

793.  Is  that  a  densely-peopled  district  ? — Yes,  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish. 

794.  A  great  number  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  I  might  just 
add,  that  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  consists  of  8,000  souls,  but  only  G50  rate- 
payers. 

795.  Be  kind  enough  to  describe  to  us  the  state  of  the  poorer  districts  within 
the  locality  you  are  acquainted  with,  with  regard  to  the  drainage,  sewerage  and 
cleansing  the  courts,  cesspools,  and  other  receptacles  of  refuse  in  and  near  the 
houses  of  the  poor  ? — The  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  is  very  well  cleansed  and 
looked  after,  but  there  are  alleys  branching  olf  from  Saffron-hill,  and  what  was 
formerly  called  Chick-lane,  now  West-street :  there  are  alleys  and  courts  branch- 
ing all  the  way  through  to  Snow -hill,  and  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  the  offal  is 
stiU  carried  out  into  the  streets.  They  possess  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
and  ample  supply  of  water,  but  in  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done,  the  ^ 
nature  of  the  population  and  the  narrowness  of  these  places  will  always  accu-  \ 
mulate  a  great  portion  of  filth. 

796.  What  is  the  drainage  from  the  main  street  to  each  of  those  houses  ;  are 
there  under-ground  drains  ? — Yes,  there  is.  The  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great  is  the  very  reverse :  there  is  the  whole  of  New-street,  of  30  houses,  and 
the  whole  of  Middle-street,  leading  from  Cloth-fair,  consisting  of  30  houses, 
where  there  is  no  drainage  at  all,  and  in  some  places  the  filth  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate,  so  much  that  even  this  morning  I  saw  an  overflow  of  it  even  in 
the  passages,  the  effluvium  from  which  is  insufferable  ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  dreadful 
that  in  going  to  visit  the  sick  we  must  wait  some  time  before  we  can  get  our- 
selves into  a  situation  to  go  into  the  room  at  all. 

797.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cesspools  and  the  privies  ? — They  are  in  a 
very  bad  state  indeed :  they  have  got  into  a  system  of  getting  water  thrown 
into  the  cesspools,  and  pumping  it  out  into  the  streets  ;  there  are  no  sewers  at 
aU,  or  any  other  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  but  by  getting  the  nightmen  to  take 
it  away ;  but  every  room  being  occupied  by  a  family,  the  poor  people  will  not 
get  it  done,  and  the  landlords  do  not  do  it  till  the  authorities  compel  them. 

798.  Does  this  same  system  of  neglect  extend  itself  to  any  other  courts  or 
districts  ? — No,  it  does  not  go  over  much  of  Cloth-fair. 

799.  Are  there,in  the  particular  district  you  spoke  of,  where  the  neglect  is  so 
great,  fevers  and  disorders  arising  as  the  consequence  of  it  ? — Yes,  very  much ; 
it  was  only  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  compelled  to  take  one  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  the  deposition  of  three  poor  people  who  were  very  ill  indeed  ;  one  was  a 
case  of  fever,  and  the  other  very  bad,  arising  from  filth  :  one  w^as  a  young  man 
who  has  since  died, 

800.  Does  that  state  of  disease  produce  much  expense  to  the  parish  ? — It  does 
produce  a  proportion  of  the  expense  :  we  are  compelled  to  send  them  to  the 
Fever  Hospital.  We  sent  from  Back  Ball-alley  22  to  the  Fever  Hospital  last  year. 

801.  Do  those  diseases  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness  and  want  of  drainage  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt ;  this  Back  Ball-alley  was  cleansed  throughout,  but  it  has  broken 
out  again ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  air  gets  to  it  at  all :  it  is  a  narrow  space,  not 
above  a  yard  wide,  and  every  room  is  occupied  by  a  poor  family,  consisting  of 
four,  five,  or  six. 

802.  There  is  neither  draining,  ventilation,  or  cleanhness  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — No. 

803.  The  consequence  is  fever  and  disease  ?— Yes. 

804.  Do  your  observations  extend  themselves  to  any  other  district  there- 
aboutNo,  I  only  know  these  particular  places  with  respect  to  drainage. 
With  respect  to  population,  there  is  a  very  dense  population  among  the  courts 
and  alleys,  and  lodging-houses  adjoining:  we  have  10  lodging-houses,  where 
they  make  up  from  40  to  60  beds  anight. 

805.  What  is  the  state  of  them?- They  are  kept  pretty  clean:  when  going 
backwards  and  forwards  we  notice  it ;  the  parties  are  rate-payers  who  hold 
them,  and  they  keep  them  clean. 

806.  Will  you  mention  any  other  districts  requiring  draining  and  sewerage, 
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'Mr.  S.  Miller,     and  cleansing? — The  greater  part  of  St.  Bartholomew's  requires  cleansing; 

 and  then  there  are  other  parts  I  have  mentioned  that  have  no  drains,  but  in 

27  March  1840.    the  other  parts  I  have  mentioned  it  is  impossible  to  cure  it,  except  by  pulling 

them  down.    The  property  belongs  to  Lord  Kensington,  and  they  are  occupied 

by  the  lower  class  of  Irish. 

807.  Would  it  very  much  add  to  the  health  of  the  district  if  they  were 
pulled  down,  and  an  opening  made  ? — Yes ;  poor  as  I  am  I  would  subscribe 
something  myself  to  have  them  pulled  down,  from  the  danger  I  run  in  visiting, 
the  people  there :  there  being  a  family  in  each  room,  they  block  up  every 
avenue  for  the  air,  and  the  stench  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

808,  Would  not  regulations  to  insure  cleanliness  there  be  of  the  highest 
importance  ? — Yes ;  but  the  parish  is  divided  into  factions,  and  it  requires  a 
superior  interference,  and  it  must  be  done,  or  the  state  of  that  place  alone  will 
affect  the  health  of  the  metropolis. 

8uQ.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Do  you  mean  from  the  number  of  people  inhabiting  the 
houses  ? — No,  from  the  houses  themselves,  and  the  want  of  drainage  ;  the  houses 
are  very  ancient  and  tumbling  down,  and  the  parties  interested  will  not  alter 
them  as  long  as  they  can  get  a  tenant  to  occupy  each  room.    If  a  house  consist 

.    of  four  rooms,  they  get  16 .9.  a  week  for  a  house  not  worth  20/. 

/       810.  Is  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  better  or  worse  than  it 

/    was  a  few  years  ago  ? — Worse,  decidedly. 

811.  Have  you  any  returns  to  that  effect  ?^ — No,  it  is  only  from  my  observation  ; 
if  any  party  is  sick,  I  go  and  visit  the  case,  and  give  an  order  for  the  doctor ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  disease  has  increased;  we  sent  22  cases  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  from  one  place  alone. 

812.  Chairman.~]  You  think  that  fever  has  increased  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

813.  You  think  that  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  existence  of  these 
places  ? — Yes,  because  when  a  place  has  been  cleansed,  the  disease  has  shown 
itself  again. 

814.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Has  the  mortality  increased  in  the  parish  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  has  ;  the  people  are  considerably  more  temperate  than  they  used  to  be,  but 
the  lower  class  of  Irish  generate  diseases  that  the  English  do  not ;  they  eat  a 
kind  of  food  that  the  English  do  not ;  they  eat  the  heads  of  rusty  old  pork, 
and  salt-fish  ;  I  think  they  eat  things  that  engender  disease ;  but  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  certainly  more  sober  in  the  last  two  years. 

815.  There  has  been  a  regulation  enforced  lately  about  shutting  up  the 
public  houses  on  Sundays  till  after  church  time  ;  is  that  beneficial  in  your  opinion 
to  the  labouring  classes  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  them ;  in  my  opinion 
smoking  induces  drinking ;  the  men  light  their  pipes  in  the  morning,  and  go  tO' 
the  public-houses  to  get  drink,  and  get  stupified  in  the  morning,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  they  are  not  fit  for  anything ;  I  wish  there  was  a  tax,  to  put  an 
end  to  smoking. 

816.  Supposing  in  a  neglected  place,  like  one  of  these  courts,  there  has  been 
a  family  in  a  room  which  has  had  the  fever,  and  the  room  has  been  contaminated 
by  it,  is  there  any  power  by  which  you  can  prevent  any  other  family  coming  in, 
till  it  is  cleansed,  or  compel  the  landlord  to  whitewash  the  house  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  such  power. 

817.  Would  not  some  such  power  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  there  wants,  as  I  said  before,  some  superior  interference ; 
the  interests  of  individuals  prevent  any  alteration  taking  place. 

818.  Do  the  landlords  of  those  poorer  dwellings  derive  a  very  considerable 
rent  from  them? — Yes;  the  houses  are  not  worth  above  40/.  or  50/.;  they 
buy  them,  and  let  them  for  4*.  a  week  ;  they  farm  them  out;  I  know  a  man 
Tvho  is  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by  houses  of  this  sort. 

1  819.  Do  the  people  pay  their  rent  beforehand  generally  ? — No  ;  there  is  one 
I  person  on  the  spot  who  goes  round  every  Saturday  night  or  Monday  morning, 
I    and  collects  the  rent  from  house  to  house,  and  he  generally  lives  rent-free. 

820.  Who  pays  the  poor-rates  for  those  houses? — They  are  farmed  at  so 
much  a  house,  full  or  empty,  but  they  are  considerably  under-assessed. 

821.  The  landlord  pays  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

822.  Is  that  under  the  local  Act?— No^  but  by  agreement  with  the  parish 
officers. 

823.  Mr.  Baines.']  He  pays  by  a  composition,  not  by  the  value  ? — ^Yes,  so 

much 
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much  per  house,  whether  full  or  empty  ;  they  are  productive  by  bemg  let  out ;     Mr.  .S'.  MUier. 

the  landlord  gets  4     a  week.   

.    824.  Chairman.']  He  loses  somethnes  by  a  slippery  tenant  ? — Yes,  and  having    27  March  1840. 
the  repairs  to  do. 

825.  Mr.  Baines.]  Is  this  thought  a  desirable  property? — Not  to  those  who 
can  iay  out  their  money  well,  but  only  to  low  brokers  who  can  get  their 
money  where  others  cannot. 

826.  Chairman.]  Do  they  make  their  interest  upon  their  money  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

827.  Mr.  IValker.]  What  is  the  amount  of  abatement  made  by  the  parish 
officers  generally  ? — That  would  be  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
I  should  think  they  do  not  pay  above  half  as  much  as  the  other  houses  upon 
the  average. 

828.  Mr.  Ingham.]  You  say  that  the  Irish  workman  lives  upon  coarser  food 
than  the  English  ? — Yes. 

829.  Is  that  from  receiving  a  less  amount  of  wages,  or  does  it  arise  from  his 
spending  his  money  otherwise  ? — I  think  from  receiving  less  wages,  and  from 
their  previous  habits  of  eating  coarser  food ;  I  think  the  English  labourers  are 
brought  up  with  more  cleanly  habits.  The  peasantry  of  England  were  tolerably 
well  fed,  and  had  wholesome  food,  and  you  could  not  get  them  to  partake  of 
bad  food ;  the  Irish  partake  of  salted  or  pickled  fish,  and  large  old  pigs'  heads, 
and  very  rusty  and  bad  bacon,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  fish  ;  all  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron-hill  you  would  see  fish 
lying  about  that  you  would  not  think  people  would  eat. 

830.  With  the  same  wages,  you  think  the  English  labourers  get  better  food  ? 
— I  think  the  Irish  labourers  have  not  the  same  wages  ;  they  get  a  job  now  and 
then,  and  then  they  are  out  of  vv'ork  the  rest  of  the  week,  probably. 

831.  It  is  from  the  habit  of  being  content  with  coarser  food  that  the  Irish 
live  as  they  do  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  more  improvident. 

832.  Mr.  PonsonhyT]  Are  the  Irish  less  temperate  than  the  English  ? — Yes, 
and  they  associate  so  much  together,  one  man  induces  another  to  drink. 

833.  Have  they  any  cookery  for  their  dinners,  or  do  they  buy  them  generally  '\ 
dressed  ? — I  think  the  poor  generally  cook  their  victuals,  in  London.  " 

833*.  At  home  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Francis  Moseley  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

S34.  Chairman.]  YOU  live  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields  ? — Yes.  Mr.  F.  Moselnj.  * 
83,5.  You  have  been  in  the  medical  profession  ? — Yes.   

836.  And  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  ? — I  have. 

837.  With  reference  more  particularly  to  the  state  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  state  of  the  cleansing  the  drainage  and  sewerage  near  their  dwelhngs  ? — ■ 
I  have  directed  especial  attention  to  the  points  you  name,  as  affecting  the  health 
and  mortality  of  certain  districts. 

838.  To  what  particular  districts  round  London  have  you  more  especially 
attended  ? — The  united  parishes  of  Westminster. 

839.  St.  John's  and  St.  Margaret's  ?— Yes. 

840.  Be  Idnd  enough  to  mention  to  us  any  poorer  districts  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  the  labouring  classes  reside,  which  are  neglected  in  point 
of  sewerage,  or  cleansing,  or  ventilation  ?— I  think  that  in  these  parishes,  as  in 
most  of  the  parts  of  London  where  the  poor  reside,  their  abodes  occupy  a 
limited  district,  bounded  by  a  certain  number  of  better  streets  ;  I  might  say,  the 
habitations  of  the  labouring  class  of  Westminster  are  bounded  by  Tothill-street 
on  the  north,  Great  Peter-street  on  the  south,  Stretton-ground  on  the  west,  and 
Great  Smith-street  on  the  east. 

841.  Within  that  district  there  is  a  considerable  square  or  block,  which  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes? -There  is. 

842.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  that  district? — Very  much  so. 

843.  Be  kind  enough  to  describe  to  us  the  state  of  their  habitations  in  the 
points  I  have  adverted  to  ?— There  are  a  great  many  of  the  abodes  that  are 
very  old ;  and  as  regards  sewers,  I  beheve  they  are  very  defective.  The  inhabi- 
tants themselves  are  of  a  very  low  class  indeed.  The  houses  not  only  exceed- 
ingly close  together,  having  but  a  narrow  alley,  court,  or  lane  between  them,  but 
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Mr.  F.  Moselei/.  each  house  is  exceedingly  closely  inhabited ;  not  only  let  into  single  rooms,  but 
 parts  of  these  are  re-let. 

27  March  1840.  g^^.  You  say  they  are  very  deficient  in  sewerage;  are  there  underground 
drains  from  the  houses  to  the  sewers,  or  are  they  deficient  in  that  ? — There  is  an 
open  sewer,  and  I  may  add,  a  bone-boiler's,  in  the  centre  of  this  neighbourhood. 

845.  Where  is  that  ? — It  extends  from  New  Pye-street  to  Old  Pye-street, 
running  parallel  up  Duck-lane. 

846.  Is  the  effluvia  from  that  in  summer  very  noxious  ? — Particularly  so, 

847.  Has  that  been  the  cause  of  fever  ? — Yes,  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent. 

848.  Are  the  open  drains  and  the  neglect  of  clearing  aw^ay  the  filth  and  otfal 
in  this  district  notorious  ? — The  scavengers  neglect  the  courts  and  places  where 
they  should  go  particularly  to. 

849.  In  consequence  of  that  negligence,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  it,  are 
there  fevers  generated  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  there  always  has  been,  and  now 
are,  in  consequence. 

850.  Are  many  of  the  parts  of  the  district  you  speak  of  neglected,  in  point 
of  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  cleaning  the  privies,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

851.  Are  you  cognizant  that  fevers  and  other  disorders  have  arisen  from  it  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  seeing  such  causes,  that  the  result  would  inevitably 
be  that  fevers  would  increase. 

852.  Would  an  improved  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  cleansing  and  clearing 
cesspools  and  receptacles  of  filth  in  that  neighbourhood,  be  a  material  benefit 
to  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Very  great  indeed. 

853.  Does  the  same  general  observation  extend  itself  to  any  other  district, 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? — There  are 
many  districts  similarly  situated  on  most  points. 

854.  Just  mention  them  incidentally,  and  state  what  districts  there  are- 
similarly  situated,  and  where  the  like  evils  prevail  ? — We  may  mention  the 
same  parish,  more  to  the  west,  a  number  of  alleys  running  from  York-street 
and  Castle-street  in  a  similar  state. 

855.  Inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

856.  Any  other  district  ? — More  to  the  north,  I  might  name  the  abodes  of  the 
working  classes  residing  within  the  square  having  St.  Martin's-lane  to  the  west, 
Bedford-court  to  the  east.  New-street  to  the  north,  Chandos-street  to  the  south. 
This  mass  of  abodes  is  but  intersected  by  a  few  courts  and  alleys,  with  but  one 
exception ;  each  house  exceedingly  closely  inhabited,  and  where  to  obtain  an 
access  of  air  is  peculiarly  difficult ;  and  here  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the 
numerous  receptacles  of  filth  is  very  imperfect.  Shall  I  mention  further  the  boun- 
daries of  certain  districts  where  sickness  undoubtedly  prevails  from  local  causes  ? 

857.  If  you  please? — Long  Acre  on  the  north.  Hart-street  on  the  south, 
St.  Martin's-lane  on  the  west,  and  Bow-street  on  the  east. 

858.  That  IS  a  district  also  in  which  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  has  been 
neglected  in  the  close  courts  ? — Yes,  it  is  particularly  so ;  and  from  whence 
typhus  is  too  frequently  spread. 

859.  Is  that  a  populous  district,  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  of  people  ? 
• — Yes,  the  lowest  class  of  people. 

860.  I  believe  a  great  want  of  cleanliness  exists  there? — Yes. 

861.  In  that  district,  is  the  want  of  communication  with  the  sewers  one  of 
/  the  causes  of  disease  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  great  evil. 

/  862.  Not  the  want  of  sewers  in  the  main  street,  but  communication  with 
the  sewers  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  may  be  generally  the  case ;  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

863.  They  are  not  enforced  by  any  authority,  either  by  means  of  regulation 
or  inspection  of  any  sort  ? — No. 

864.  Now,  be  kind  enough  to  go  on  to  any  other  populous  districts  in  a 
similar  state  ? — I  will  mention  St.  Giles ;  Holborn  on  the  north,  Parker-street 
on  the  south,  Drury-lane  on  the  west,  Newton-street  on  the  east. 

865.  Is  that  a  district  inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes  almost  exclusively? 
— ^Exclusively. 

866.  In  which  dwell  many  families  in  a  house,  one  above  another? — Yes. 

867.  Is  it  not  more  requisite,  in  a  district  like  that,  that  the  cleansing  and 
drainage  should  be  enforced,  rather  than  any  other  ? — Especially  so,  where  the 
neighbourhood  is  similar  to  this  ;  but  where,  undoubtedly,  it  will  be  found  most 
defective,  the  population  is  very  close,  the  houses  are  re-let,  and  even  a  room  is 
re-let ;  there  is  often  more  than  one  family  in  a  room  in  such  neighbourhoods. 

868.  Under 
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868.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  more  essential  that  the  health  should  Mr.  F.  lloseky. 
he  attended  to  by  public  regulation  ?— Unquestionably. 

27  March  1840. 

86g.  Now  go  on  to  any  other  district.— St.  George,  St.  Giles,  and  bt. 
INXri*  tin's 

870  Those  are  parts  of  the  several  parishes  ?— Yes ;  to  form  a  district 
several  parishes  met;  Broad-street  on  the  north,  Tichfield-street  on  the  south, 
Crown-street  on  the  west,  and  King-street  on  the  east. 

871.  That  is  also  a  neglected  district,  inhabited  greatly  by  the  working 
classes  It  is  a  neighbourhood  where  the  underground  drainage  is  not  so  deh- 
cient  as  in  the  previous  ;  there  are  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  a  good 
drainage  is  not  available,  though  the  stench  from  the  majority  of  the  privies, 
and  the  accumulation  of  filth  in  and  about  their  houses,  evince  the  greatest 
neglect  of  their  health. 

872.  Do  fevers  and  contagious  disorders  arise  in  that  neighbourhood  from 
the  causes  spoken  of  ?— Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

873.  And  when  they  do  arise  are  worse  in  their  symptoms  .-—Undoubtedly ; 
for  independent  of  the  occurrence  of  fever,  the  inmates  of  those  abodes  are  ever 
enfeebled,  mentally  and  bodily,  from  the  polluted  atmosphere  they  are  respiring. 

874.  You  think  that  the  physical  energies  of  the  people  are  in  a  great  degree 
injured  ? — Yes,  and  their  poverty  increased,  from  the  atmosphere  they  breathe 
rendering  them  incapable  of  work. 

875.  You  think  this  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  the  neglect  of  drainage 
and  cleansing  that  we  have  spoken  of? — Yes. 

876.  Turn  to  another  district  ?— -St.  George's  Rookery,  Bainbridge-street  on 
the  north.  Broad-street  on  the  south,  George-street  on  the  east,  High-street  on 
the  west ;  St.  Andrew  Holborn  and  Clerkenwell,  Kirby-street  on  the  west.  Mut- 
ton-hill and  Cierkenwell-green  on  the  north,  St.  John's-lane  on  the  east.  Cow- 
cross  and  Peter-street  on  the  south. 

877.  In  the  district  you  have  mentioned  last,  are  there  any  common  sewers  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  the  Fleet-ditch,  which  is  in  a  very  filthy  state  occasionally ;  it 
may  be  considered  an  open  sewer. 

878.  Is  that  in  the  last  district? — Yes. 

879.  Is  it  productive  of  fevers?— It  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent;  and, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  there  are  a  number  of  slaughter-houses,  and  so  on. 

880.  Which  are  neglected,  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  in  this  district  so  much  as 
in  some. 

881.  You  have  mentioned  this  as  a  district  which  is  neglected,  and  in  which 
you  think  are  wanted  cleansing  and  improvement,  and  so  on ;  is  it  a  very  poor 
district  ? — Very  filthy  ;  a  complete  hot-bed  for  fever ;  and  I  know  of  no  spot 
where  improvements  are  more  called  for. 

882.  Do  you  know  that  cases  of  fever  have  arisen,  caused,  as  you  imagine, 
by  the  want  of  cleansing  and  sewerage,  and  so  on? — I  have  no  doubt,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  under  which  the  people  reside,  fever  must  inevitably 
continue  to  occur  until  there  is  some  amendment  made. 

883.  Now  go  to  another  district  ? — Cripplegate  and  St.  Luke's. 

884.  Part  of  the  parishes  of  those  two  ? — Yes ;  Golden-lane  on  the  west, 
Bunhill-row  on  the  east.  Old- street  Road  on  the  north,  Chis well-street  on  the 
south. 

885.  That  also  is  a  populous  district,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes ;  but  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  met  with  in  the  other 
districts,  it  has  additional  causes  for  polluting  the  air. 

886.  Will  you  mention  them? — A  number  of  burial  grounds  within  a  very 
short  distance ;  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  this  dense  population. 

887.  In  your  opinion  the  custom  of  burying  in  the  midst  of  a  densely-peopled 
district  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  living  there  ? — Yes,  particu- 
larly so. 

888.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  of  illness  arising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
hurying-ground  ? — Where  the  interments  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  as  in 
these  grounds,  I  have,  as  they  may  be  a  considerable  source  of  malaria. 

889.  Are  there  any  other  districts? — In  the  parishes  of  Moorgate,  and 
Bishopsgate,  bounded  by  Long-alley  on  the  west.  Half-moon  alley  on  the 
south,  Bishopsgate-street  on  the  east,  and  Skinner-street  on  the  north. 

890.  Is  that  a  district  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  classes,  or  by  various 
classes  ? — Chiefly  by  the  poorest  class  of  people. 

0-47-  H  2  891.  Is 
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'M.x.  F-.Moseley.       ^Qi.  Is  that  a  district  in  which  the  want  of  drainage  and  sewerage  and 

  cleansing  prevails  ? — Very  much. 

527  March  1840.       892.  Are  there  many  close  courts  and  alleys  there  r — Yes,  it  consists  entirely 
of  them. 

893.  Is  there  a  want  of  regulation  for  cleansing  and  draining  there  ? — Yes, 
very  great ;  the  scavengers  are  seldom  seen  there  at  all ;  in  fact,  this  spot  they 
neglect  to  a  very  great  extent. 

894.  Is  there  a  want  of  drainage  between  the  houses  and  the  common 
sewers  ? — I  should  imagine  there  is  no  sewerage  at  aU ;  it  chiefly  consists  of 
courts,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  a  communication. 

895.  From  some  cause  it  is  deficient  in  drainage  and  cleansing  ? — Yes. 

896.  Is  there  a  bad  unhealthy  smell  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  injurious 
to  the  health  ? — Yes  ;  although  I  have  found  by  inquiries  among  this  class 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  causes  that  produce  the  ill  effect  upon  their  health. 

897.  But  you  feel  confident,  from  your  medical  knowledge,  that  it  must  have 
a  very  injurious  effect  indeed  ? — Yes,  although  imperceptible  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

898.  Are  there  fevers  prevailing  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

899.  Arising  from  the  causes  you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

900.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  any  public  body 
to  cleanse  those  places  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

901.  Chairman.^  Mention  any  other  district  ? — ^I  should  say  the  Commercial 
part  of  London  is  the  worst.  I  have  inspected  these  parts ;  I  have  been  in 
almost  every  alley,  and  know  the  state  of  the  people,  and  where  most  attention 
is  called  for.  On  the  Commercial  side  of  London,  down  by  a  place  called 
Rosemary-lane  on  the  north.  East  Smithfield  and  Parson's-street  on  the  south, 
Cartwright-street  on  the  west,  and  Well- street  on  the  east,  inhabited  principally 
by  mariners. 

902.  Is  that  a  very  neglected  neighbourhood  in  which  fever  prevails  from 
neglect  ? — It  is  proverbial  for  cases  of  fever,  as  it  is  for  its  filth. 

903.  Mention  any  other  district  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — On  the  South- 
wark  side. 

904.  Are  there  many  districts  there  neglected  ? — There  are  many  causes 
besides  the  state  of  their  habitations  that  claim  attention  ;  for  instance,  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories  conducing  to  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

905.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal- 
green  ? — I  have  not. 

906.  Is  it  very  much  neglected  ? — Yes,  very  much  indeed. 

907.  There  is  a  district  towards  Gray's-inn-lane,  up  towards  the  Small  Pox 
Hospital ;  do  you  know  that  ? — Yes  ;  the  state  of  the  courts  and  the  alleys,  the 
drainage  and  the  sewerage  is  very  defective. 

908.  Are  you  aware  of  fever  existing  in  that  district,  arising  from  neglect  of 
this  kind  ? — There  are  cases  which  we  may  venture  to  conclude  arise  from  such 
causes. 

909.  Is  there  any  other  populous  district  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  or  in  the 
outskirts,  you  can  speak  to  as  similarly  situated  ? — I  might  mention  Islington  ; 
so  far  out  as  that  there  are  generally  very  great  sources  of  sickness  from  simi- 
lar causes ;  a  number  of  courts  running  out  of  High-street  in,  perhaps,  as 
unwholesome  a  state  as  any  in  the  central  part  of  London,  though  such  places 
so  far  out  of  the  centre  of  London  would  not  be  subject  to  the  extent  of  evils  as 
they  would  if  they  were  more  in  the  centre. 

9 1 0.  There  is  a  great  neglect  of  sewerage,  and  draining,  and  cleansing,  there  ? 
—Yes. 

911.  And  fevers  arise  more  from  that  cause  ? — Yes. 

912.  Mv.  Tnfnell.']  Do  you  consider  that  neighbourhood  more  unhealthy 
than  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — No  ;  under  similar  circumstances  they  would 
be  less  liable  to  disease;  and  they  are  open  to  a  current  of  air. 

913.  Mr.  Cowper. ~]  Does  the  nature  of  the  soil  produce  any  effect  ? — Yes, 
because  of  the  want  of  drainage. 

914.  Mr.  Ponsonby.']  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  open  ground  near  Isling- 
ton ? — Yes  ;  that  would  prevent  the  same  causes  producing  the  same  injurious 
effects. 

915.  Have 
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915.  Have  you  always  found,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  unenclosed  grounds,    Mr.  F.  Mosele^ 

the  parties  are  more  healthy  ? — Yes  ;  because  when  I  see  a  number  of  indivi-  

duals  occupying  a  limited  space,  which  applies  to  a  population  like  Lon-    27  March  1840. 
don,  it  must  inevitably  tend  to  pollute  the  atmosphere,  let  it  be  ever  so 
carefully  cleansed. 

gi6.  Chairman^  You  have  been  good  enough  to  mention  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, in  which  you  think  great  neglect  in  cleansing,  and  sewerage,  and  drain- 
ing exists,  and  in  which  you  think  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  so  materially 
injured  therefrom ;  can  you  state  about  the  population  of  those  different  dis- 
tricts added  together  which  you  think  are  affected  by  this  neglect  ?^ — I  think 
that  would  be  a  matter  which  would  surprise  people  at  present  unaware  of 
the  population  of  those  unhealthy  districts  ;  for  I  found,  from  a  close  observa- 
tion and  much  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood  is, 
so  is  its  close  population. 

917.  That  which  is  the  most  populous  district  is  also  the  most  neglected  ? 
—Yes. 

918.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  tolerable  calculation  of  the  number  in 
this  district  ? — ^Yes,  I  could  do  so. 

919.  You  could  give  it  to  the  Committee  at  a  future  day  ? — Yes. 

920.  You  believe  a  vast  number  inhabit  those  districts  ? — The  population, 
I  feel  certain,  in  proportion  to  their  area,  is  interesting. 

921.  And  chiefly  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

922.  Could  you  give  the  amount  of  the  number  of  houses  as  well  as  of  the 
population  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  this  district  is  a  district  I  took  merely  from  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  I  do  not  know  whether  any  documents  could  render  me  any  aid  in 
coming  to  a  calculation  in  those  particular  districts  ;  they  are  not  limited  to  one 
parish,  but  in  close  courts  and  alleys  in  the  lowest  neighbourhoods. 

923.  Do  you  think,  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  provisions,  as  to  those  popu- 
lous districts,  whether  they  are  old  districts  that  have  been  neglected,  or  new 
ones  arising  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  that  some  fresh  regulations  for  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  are  necessary  ? — I  consider  the  whole  population  of  London 
unsafe  while  the  evils  of  some  neighbourhoods  exist. 

924.  Mr.  Coivper.^  What  do  you  mean  by  unsafe  ? — The  health  of  all  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  for  want  of  some  regulation  of  that  sort. 

925.  Liability  to  infectious  disorders  and  epidemics  is  increased? — Yes. 

926.  Chairman?^  Do  you  think  that  the  present  regulations  are  inefficient 
with  regard  to  enforcing  drainage,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  and  due  sanitary 
precautions? — ^From  the  attention  I  have  paid  to  this  subject,!  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  such  is  most  assuredly  the  case. 

927.  Does  your  knowledge  upon  the  subject  that  you  have  turned  attention 
to,  extend  itself  to  any  other  large  town  except  London  ? — No. 

928.  Mr.  Ttifhell.^  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has 
been  improving  or  deteriorating  ? — In  proportion  to  the  population,  so  in  those 
districts  are  they  becoming  more  thickly  peopled. 

929.  With  regard  to  their  health  and  their  comforts,  has  it  been  increasing 
or  diminishing  of  late  ? — I  consider  that  from  their  occupying  such  neighbour- 
hoods as  these,  they  are  deprived  of  energy  of  mind  and  body,  consequently 
their  comforts  must  be  diminishing. 

930.  Is  disease  more  or  less  prevalent  among  them  than  it  was  ? — It  is  li- 
mited to  particular  seasons,  and  whether  an  epidemic  occurs  or  not ;  but  I 
consider  that  fever  is  increasing  most  assuredly. 

931.  More  than  in  proportion  to  the  population? — I  can  hardly  answer  that 
without  referring  to  some  statistical  information. 

932.  Chairman.]  You  refer  particularly  to  those  districts  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  that  are  in  a  great  measure  neglected  ? — Yes. 

933.  Do  habits  of  intemperance  prevail  in  the  districts  you  have  spoken  of? 
— Not  to  the  extent  that  it  did  formerly. 

934.  From  that  cause  there  ought  to  be  an  improvement  ? — Yes. 

935.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Have  you  observed  the  locality  inhabited  by  successive 
generations  exposed  to  the  same  want  of  cleanliness  ? — I  do  not  consider  that 
any  of  this  pernicious  effect  is  hereditary. 

936.  But  where  successive  generations  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
causes,  it  might  act  with  redoubled  force  ? — I  do  not  think  such  evils  could  be 
propagated  by  birth. 

0.47.  H  3  937.  You 
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Mr.  F.  Moselei/,       937.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  children  of  persons  exposed  to  those  evil 

  influences  would  have  a  still  weaker  character  than  the  children  of  other 

27  March  1840.    parents  ?—  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

938.  Chairman.'}  Do  you  not  think  that  the  children  of  parents  who  have 
been  injured  by  exposure  to  malaria,  and  whose  constitutions  have  been  hurt 

i  thereby,  that  the  children  of  such  parents  would  be  more  likely  than  the 
I  children  of  parents  in  other  situations  to  contract  disease  ? — There  must  be 
i  actual  disease  set  up  in  the  constitution  to  affect  the  children  by  the  parents. 

939.  Will  not  disease  in  the  constitution  of  a  child  arise  from  disease  in  the 
constitution  of  the  parent,  so  that  the  progeny  of  an  unhealthy,  dwindled 
parent  will  be  an  unhealthy  and  dwindled  child  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places  are  suffering  under  disorder ;  that  disorder  may 
become  a  disease,  and  then  it  would  become  hereditary. 

940.  Mr.  Tuf7iell.~\  Without  any  particular  disease,  supposing  a  family  to 
live  for  three  or  four  generations  in  the  same  confined  court,  the  children  will 
become  of  an  inferior  description  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

941.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  children  in  the  east  of  London 
are  inferior  in  apparent  robustness  to  children  living  in  a  healthy  district  ? — 
If  these  children  were  removed  to  a  spot  more  congenial  to  health,  they  would 
be  healthy  and  robust. 

942.  You  think  that  those  circumstances  act  upon  the  child,  and  not  upon 
the  parents  ? — Yes,  merely  from  the  atmosphere  it  breathes. 

943.  It  operates  upon  the  child  as  it  grows  up  ? — Yes. 

944.  Mr.  Coivperi]  Is  that  an  observation  arising  from  experience  ? — Yes, 
and  from  theory. 

945.  Mr.  Ingham?^  You  said  you  thought  the  health  of  London  was  affected 
by  manufactories  ? — Yes. 

946.  What  part  is  that? — I  should  say  the  Southwark  side,  particularly. 

947.  In  what  respect  is  the  health  injured  by  those  manufactories  ? — By 
their  tending  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere ;  especially  by  a  trade  caUed  bone- 
boilers,  and  manure  manufactories. 

948.  Chairman^  Do  you  mean  the  occupation,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  ? 
— The  vicinity  of  the  spot  to  bone-boilers  and  manure  manufacturers. 

949.  You  think  that  those  manufactories  should  be  removed  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — The  manufactoring  of  the  manure,  which  con- 
sists in  exposing  heaps  of  animal  matter  to  putrefaction,  after  the  process  of 
boiling,  most  assuredly  might  be  carried  to  the  country. 

950.  Mr.  Ingham.]  What  is  a  bone-boiler? — I  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  trade  before. 

951.  Mx.  Ponso7ihg.']  Are  you  aware  there  is  much  disease  in  such  neigh- 
bourhoods ? — I  have  been  among  the  inhabitants  surrounding  those  places, 
and  it  is  to  a  great  extent ;  and  is  producing  a  continual  injurious  effect  to 
a  considerable  distance. 

952.  Mr.  Tu/nelL]  Is  there  a  general  disposition  in  the  lower  class  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  facilities  that  may  be  offered  for  improvement  in  the  way  of 
drainage  ? — I  have  found  in  many  instances  they  do  not  take  those  means  to 
render  the  sewerage  available. 

953.  Chairman^]  Their  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  any  advantage 
offered  to  them,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  instruction  they  have 
received  ? — Yes. 

954.  In  proportion  as  they  are  instructed  and  have  become  intelligent,  in 
that  proportion  you  enable  them  to  make  use  of  those  means: — Precisely  so  ; 
I  found  it  the  most  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  occupiers  of  these  neigh- 
bourhoods of  the  injury  it  is  doing  them  ;  they  are  ill,  but  they  do  not  know 
why ;  the  especial  tendency  of  a  contaminated  atmosphere  is  to  deaden  the 
mental  and  bodily  energies. 

955.  Any  kind  of  instruction,  or  education,  or  intelligence  that  was  conveyed 
to  them,  would  facilitate  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  even  upon 
those  physical  points  of  our  inquiry  ? — Very  materially. 
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Mr.  Broiherlon. 
Mr.  Cow  per. 
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Mr.  Slaney. 


Mr.  Greene.  t  Mr.  Tulnell. 

Mr.  Ino'ham.  I  sir  Harry  Verney. 

Mr.  Wllson  Patten.  !  Mr,  Richard  Walker. 

R.  A.  SLANEY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Irancis  Moseley,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

956.  Chairmon.]  HAVE  you  been  able  to  ascertain  the  }3opulation  of  the  Mr.  F.  Moseley. 

districts  which  you  spoke  of  on  Friday  last,  as  being  in  a  bad  state,  and  neg-  •  

lected  as  to  drainage  and  ventilation  ? — In  part  I  have  done  so,  but  it  is  not  yet  30  March  1840. 
complete. 

[The  Witness  ivas  directed  to  furnish  the  information  referred  to.^ 

957.  I  will  now  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to  a  district  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  sailors  on  their  return  from  their  voyages,  where  they  reside  till  they 
sail  again  on  their  outward  voyages,  and  which  district,  I  believe,  comprises 
certain  portions  of  St.  George's  in  the  East ;  are  you  acquainted  with  it  ? — 
I  am. 

958.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  district  in  which  sailors,  and  parties  con- 
nected with  nautical  life,  generally  live  ? — I  am. 

959.  What  is  the  state  of  the  district  as  to  the  drainage,  cleansing,  and  ven- 
tilation, and  the  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  as  affected  by  those  matters  ? — I 
consider  no  part  of  London  is  more  neglected  as  regards  those  points,  sewerage, 
drainage,  and  cleansing  altogether. 

960.  Have  you  visited  those  districts  yourself  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

961.  Be  kind  enough  to  mention  to  us  the  area  of  some  of  the  districts,  and 
whether  it  is  a  dense  population  ? — I  would  mention  a  district  in  the  parish  01 
St,  George's  in  the  East,  bounded  by  the  Back-road  to  the  east,  Radclitfe-high- 
way  to  the  south,  Bluegate-field  to  the  west,  and  King  David's  Island  on  the 
east. 

962.  Between  those  points  you  have  mentioned,  is  there  a  very  considerable 
population  r — Very  considerable  indeed. 

963.  Describe  the  state  of  the  district  with  respect  to  the  points  you  have 
adverted  to  ? — The  sewerage  is  most  defective  in  those  by-alleys,  as  I  found  on 
inspecting  the  maps  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

964.  Just  describe  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  inefficient  sewerage  ? — 
Partial  drainage  of  the  surface,  but  the  gutters  and  so  on  are  in  a  very  filthy 
state,  showing,  beside  the  want  of  drainage,  that  the  scavenger  is  seldom  there 
at  all. 

965.  What  is  the  state  of  the  cesspools  and  the  receptacles  for  filth  there  r — 
There  are  heaps  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  and  offal  thrown  out  of 
the  buildings  in  those  places,  and  the  streets  themselves  are  filthy  beyond 
description. 

966.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  cesspools,  or  privies,  and  so  forth,  can  you  tell 
us  the  state  of  those  places  ;  are  they  attended  to  or  cleansed,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  they  neglected,  and  stench  arising  from  them  ? — From  what  I  am  in- 
formed, they  are  generally  emptied  by  carrying  the  contents  away  ;  but  that  is 
very  considerably  neglected,  so  as  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of  very  noxious  efflu- 
via constantly. 

067.  All  those  things,  from  what  you  have  yourself  observed,  neglected  in 
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Mr.  F.  Moseley.   this  district  ? — From  what  I  have  observed  in  this  neighbourhood,  they  are  neg- 

 lected  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

30  March  1840.       (^g^.  Having  described  one  district,  go  on  to  mention  another? — I  should 
mention  particularly  King-street,  and  Green-bank. 

969.  Is  that  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  nautical  people,  and  sailors  ? — 
It  is. 

970.  What  are  the  inhabitants  ? — It  is  principally  the  homes  of  sailors. 

971.  Now  go  to  some  other  district  similarly  situated,  thereabouts,  if  such 
there  be  ? — I  should  say  that  different  parishes  wiU  form  one  district,  and  I  find 
it  difficult  to  describe  the  parishes  ;  they  are  in  several  parishes ;  Rosemary- 
lane  on  the  north,  East-smithfield  on  the  south,  Cartwright-street  on  the  west, 
and  Well-street  on  the  east ;  now  this,  from  my  own  observation,  is  without 
a  doubt,  with  the  exception  of  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields,  which  I  rather 
except  from  my  description,  because  I  consider  it  has  been  so  amply  adverted 
to  already;  but  this  is  a  neighbourhood  most  of  all  deficient  in  sewerage, 
(sewerage,  I  believe  I  may  with  certainty  say  there  is  none  whatever,)  drainage, 
and  in  also  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants. 

972.  What  class  is  that  district  inhabited  by  ? — The  same  as  the  other  district, 
sailors ;  the  temporary  home  of  our  sailors. 

973.  And  their  families  ? — Yes,  and  their  families. 

974.  Is  it  a  densely-peopled  district? — Particularly  so. 

975.  And  you  consider,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  points  alluded  to  are  particularly 
essential  to  their  health,  and  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  attended  to  ?— 
No  doubt. 

976.  Should  you  say  that  the  neglect  of  them  is  injurious  to  them  in  a 
medical  point  of  view? — ^es,  particularly  so,  both  as  regards  their  general 
state,  independent  of  fever,  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  debihty  in 
their  constitution  being  thus  constantly  in  so  noxious  a  vapour. 

977.  And  with  respect  to  fever,  it  has  been  described  to  us  as  being  the  cause 
of  great  evil  in  that  neglected  district  ? — Fever  in  those  districts  is  more  likely 
to  occur,  but,  independent  of  fever,  the  inhabitants  of  such  abodes  lose 
mental  and  bodily  energy. 

978.  And  that  affects  them  from  their  youth  upwards,  more  or  less  ? — 
Yes. 

979.  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  increases 
the  virulence  of  any  contagious  disorder  ? — No  doubt,  and  it  is  the  great  source 
of  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  of  aU  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject. 

980.  Do  you  know  that  fevers  prevail  in  this  district? — Yes,  I  do,  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  those  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  these 
abodes. 

981.  In  both  of  the  districts? — Yes;  I  have  seen  the  medical  attendant  of 
each  of  these  districts. 

982.  Be  good  enough  to  turn  to  any  other  districts,  though  not  so  bad,  which 
are  affected  by  a  degree  of  neglect  in  these  particulars  ? — Shadwell,  I  will  men- 
tion next. 

983.  What  parish  is  that  in  ? — It  is  a  parish  of  itself. 

984.  Is  it  situated  on  the  river? — Yes. 

985.  Is  it  inhabited  by  the  class  you  have  inentioned  before  ? — It  is. 

986.  The  humbler  class  of  sailors,  and  persons  connected  with  shipping  ? — 
Yes. 

987.  Is  that  a  densely-peopled  district  also? — ^Yes;  equally  so  as  the  one 
I  have  mentioned. 

988.  Be  kind  enough  to  mention  the  state  of  that  place  with  respect  to 
sewerage,  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  the  observance  of  regulations  that  may 
affect  the  health  of  the  working  classes  ? — I  should  say  in  this  district  the  evils 

,  are  in  some  degree  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  districts. 

989.  Will  you  mention  any  particular  locality  that  you  think  neglected  in 
those  respects,  or  do  you  apply  your  observations  generally  ? — It  would  apply 
generally  in  this  instance ;  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  differing  from  the 
rest. 

990.  You  speak  from  personal  inspection  ? — Yes,  of  every  one  of  them. 

991.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  population  of  this  district? — I  do  not. 

992.  Will 
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gg2.  Will  you  go  to  any  other  district  ? — St.  George's  in  the  East  and  Wap-    Mr.  F.  Moseky. 

ping,  London  Dock  on  the  north  ;  Green-bank  and  King-street  on  the  south  :  —  

Bard-street  and  Broad-street  on  the  west.    This  is  an  exceedingly  filthy  neigh-    3o  March  1840. 

bourhood  indeed;  it  is  low;  I  saw  no  drainage  at  all;  very  low,  and  no 

drainage. 

993.  No  efficient  di-ainage  ? — No  efficient  drainage. 

994.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  narrow  courts,  and  small  close  lanes,  and 
so  on,  in  this  district  ? — The  houses  are  but  very  slightly  intersected  by  even 
these  courts,  close  lanes,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  is  a  very  ancient  part  also,  where 
a  considerable  quantity  of  filth  and  vegetable  matter,  and  everything  likely  to 
decompose,  is  laid  in  heaps  about  the  place. 

99.5.  Is  it  a  densely-peopled  district  ? — The  houses  are  not  so  high,  and  they 
are  not  so  crowded  as  in  many  other  districts. 

996.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class  of  persons  ? — Yes  ;  persons  connected 
with  the  shipping  and  the  docks. 

997.  Is  the  health  of  the  people  in  this  district,  in  your  opinion  as  a  medical 
man,  affected  by  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ? — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  must  be  equally  unhealthy  with  the  others,  from  having 
visited  the  neighbourhood. 

998.  Will  you  turn  to  any  other  district  you  have  not  mentioned? — I  would 
now  consider  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Rotherhithe. 

999.  You  have  yourself  visited  the  district  of  Rotherhithe  ? — ^Yes. 

1000.  That  is  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1001.  Describe  to  us  first  where  it  is  ? — It  is  a  closely  inhabited  poor  neigh- 
bourhood, directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  neighbourhood  is 
particularly  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  a  natural  peculiarity  in  this  district. 

1002.  That  is  from  lying  low,  and  the  tide  throwing  back  the  water  ^ — And 
having  a  very  wide  ditch,  the  mill-pond,  where  the  tide  rises  and  leaves  an 
a  ccumulation  from  the  river  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  upon  its  muddy 
banks ;  the  tide  entirely  leaves  the  muddy  banks,  and  during  the  heat  of  the 
sun  of  course  it  is  a  very  fertile  source  of  malaria  to  the  vicinity,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of  people. 

1003.  Are  there  houses  all  along  the  banks? — Yes,  they  are  very  thickly 
inhabited. 

1004.  State  generally  the  situation  of  the  district  with  respect  to  cleansing 
and  so  forth  ? — In  this  district  there  are  several  e-^dls  to  a  minor  extent  than 
those  I  have  mentioned  before. 

1005.  Mention  any  that  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  sewerage,  drainage,  and 
cleansing  ?— Some  of  those  ditches  are  sewers,  and  therefore  they  are  in  an 
open  state ;  they  serve  as  sewers  in  the  parish ;  indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  there 
is  but  little  else. 

1006.  Is  it  a  populous  part  of  the  community  ? — Yes,  quite  populous. 

1007.  What  is  the  state  of  the  cleansing  and  draining  in  this  district  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  advert  to  anything  further  than  those  open  ditches. 

1008.  Are  those  open  drains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  houses,  in  your 
opinion,  the  cause  of  ill  health  ? — Quite  so. 

1009.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  fever  does  prevail  in  that  neighbourhood  ? 
—Yes,  I  do  for  certain,  having  had  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
attending  them  ;  I  would  advert  in  this  district  to  Jacob's  Island,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  these  ditches. 

1010.  Is  it  very  thickly  inhabited  ? — Yes. 

1011.  Does  the  state  of  this  ditch  affect  the  health  of  the  people,  in  your 
opinion  ? — It  is  allowed  by  all  in  that  neighbourhood  to  be  the  case. 

1012.  To  be  injurious  to  their  health  and  strength? — Yes,  and  the  source  of 
fever. 

1013.  Is  there  any  other  district  you  can  particularly  speak  to,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  points  ? — I  would  advert  to  Lambeth. 

1014.  Before  you  go  to  Lambeth,  I  would  ask  a  question  about  these  four 
districts  which  seem  to  be  inhabited  by  people  similar  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners ;  a  great  many  consist  of  classes  connected  with  the  river  and  ships,  sailors 
and  sailors'  wives,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  temporary  home  ;  it  is  a  home  to 
the  crew  as  the  ships  arrive,  and  on  their  departing  they  take  their  crew  from 
these  neighbourhoods. 

1015.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  you  spoke  of  fever,  should  be  gene- 
rated and  attack  those  nautical  men,  would  it  not  be  more  likely  to  be  commu- 
.    0.47.  I  nicated 
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Mr.  F.  Moseley.  nicated  to  the  crews  of  ships  going  out  from  districts  of  this  kind  than  if  better 
 regulations  were  attended  to  ? — I  consider  that  the  state  of  these  districts  is  a 

30  March  1840.  matter  of  great  national  importance  to  this  the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  crew  being  taken  from  a  neigh- 
bourhood so  favourable  to  the  generation  of  fever ;  it  could  scarcely  be  credited 
that  a  neighbourhood  so  important  to  London,  the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world,  could  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  neglect,  where  there  are  no  sanitary 
/  regulations  for  such  an  important  population,  the  population  that  man  the 

ships  of  this  country,  who  may  be  taken  on  board  the  ships  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  after  they  have  arrived  on  board,  and  out  at  sea,  as  I  know  from 
numerous  instances,  fever  has  broken  out  in  the  ship,  and  has  been  propagated, 
as  is  undoubtedly  allowed  by  all  authorities  in  these  districts,  and  sanitary 
regulations  might  have  subverted  such  evils. 

1016.  Now  proceed  to  the  district  of  Lambeth? — I  adverted  to  Lambeth 
merely  for  one  consideration,  that  was  the  existence  of  a  very  considerable 
source  of  sickness  independent  of  sewerage,  and  independent  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  ;  there  are  numerous  manufactories,  but  one, 
of  one  description  in  particular,  that  tends  materially,  in  my  idea,  to  the  sickness 
in  that  neighbourhood,  this  is  called  a  bone-boiler's  and  manure  manufacturer's. 

1017.  Is  that  carried  on  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district  ? — These  I  ad- 
vert to  are  ;  there  are  several  of  them  in  the  centre  of  a  very  poor  population. 

J  01 8.  And  densely  peopled  ? — Yes. 

1019.  It  is  an  unhealthy  quarter,  is  it? — Yes. 

1020.  You  say  you  think  these  manufactories  and  bone-boilers,  and  so  on, 
have  very  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — To  a  con- 
siderable extent  round  the  neighbourhood  where  they  at  present  exist. 

1021.  Mx.  Brotherton.']  Have  they  been  long  established? — That  I  cannot 
say  ;  my  observation  has  been  for  about  two  years  directed  to  them. 

1022.  Chairman^   What  sanitary  regulations  do  you  consider  would  be 
(            effective  to  prevent  the  evils  you  think  arise  from  this  neglect  ? — The  removal 

of  the  materials  as  soon  as  the  manufacturing  process  is  completed. 

1023.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  manufacture,  it  does  not 
appear  to  you  necessary  that  the  materials  should  remain  upon  the  premises 
long  enough  to  generate  any  evil  to  the  inhabitants  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — Con- 
verting the  putrid  materials  into  manure  should  at  least  be  carried  on  away 
from  such  a  population. 

1 024.  What  is  the  manufactory ;  is  it  boiling  bones  for  the  purpose  of  making 
size  ? — They  make  several  materials  out  of  the  bones. 

1025.  Then  the  bones,  after  they  are  boiled,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manure  ? — Yes. 

1026.  Do  the  bones  that  are  left  after  the  boiling,  when  left  in  large  heaps, 
engender  a  noxious  smell  and  air,  which  is  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  ? — After 
the  glue  is  extracted  from  the  bones,  the  remainder  is  wheeled  on  to  large 
heaps,  where  they  are  facilitated  in  decomposing  by  adding  further  materials, 
and  it  occupies  a  considerable  space,  as  high  as  the  surrounding  houses  ;  in 
that  part  of  the  process,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  sanitary  regulations  might 
be  of  very  considerable  advantage  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are 
many  of  these. 

1027.  If,  after  the  process  of  boiling  takes  place,  the  bones  were  moved  away, 
so  that  the  subsequent  process  of  being  worked  up  with  other  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  manure  was  carried  on  away  from  such  a  district,  that  would  be 
what  you  contemplate  ? — Yes. 

1028.  With  respect  to  the  drainage  and  cleansing  in  this  district,  is  that 
attended  to  or  neglected  generally  ? — I  think  that  this  district  has  an  advan- 
tage perhaps  over  other  districts  ;  but  that  these  evils  are  existing  over  an 
extensive  district,  amidst  a  poor  population. 

1029.  Mr.  Tiffnell.']  Are  there  more  than  one  bone-boiler? — Yes;  I  could 
enumerate  them  ;  three  in  Lambeth,  and  four  in  Christchurch. 

1030.  Is  there  anything  particular  in  that  locality  that  makes  it  suitable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  in  a 
better  neighbourhood  they  would  be  indicted  for  the  nuisance ;  but  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  poor  population,  among  whom  I  have  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  this. 

]  03 1 .  Chairman.']  You  say  it  is  a  very  injurious  process  ? — Yes,  it  is  shorten- 
ing the  days  of  hundreds. 

1032.  Mr. 
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1032.  Mr.  Tiifnell.']  It  is  the  manure  that  makes  it  unwholesome,  and  not  m.F.Moseley. 

the  bones  ?  The  process  of  manufacturing  does  not  consist  in  the  putridity  of   

them,  but  they  make  the  manure  by  rapid  decomposition,  and  this  decomposi-    30  March  1840. 
tion  is  throwing  out  foul  air ;  a  heap  hes  there,  and  they  expedite  the  decom- 
position by  throwing  quick-lime  over  them. 

1033.  After  the  bones  have  undergone  the  process  to  get  the  gelatinous  matter 
from  them,  are  they  in  a  pulpy  state  or  a  hard  state  ?— Partly  hard  ;  they  ex- 
pedite the'  decomposition  by  the  use  of  lime,  and  this  consists  in  extricating 
foul  air,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  of  all  gases  most  pernicious  to 
health. 

1034.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  other  districts  where  this  practice  pre- 
vails ?— I  have  mentioned  three  in  Lambeth,  and  four  in  Christchurch. 

1035.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  others? — ^They  may  exist  a  Httle  way  out 
of  town,  at  Rotherhithe  ;  but  these  I  would  not  mention,  because  they  are  fur- 
ther olf. 

1036.  Is  there  any  other  district  you  wish  to  speak  to  in  a  neglected  state? 
■ — I  think  that  most  of  the  districts  I  have  mentioned  hitherto  require  more 
attention  than  the  others ;  I  think  I  have  enumerated  most  of  those  that  may 
be  considered  the  most  requiring  attention. 

1037.  You  do  not  advert  to  any  others  at  present  ? — No. 

1038.  Have  you  any  return  from  the  registrar-general's  report  of  the  com- 
parative mortality  of  any  of  those  districts  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — Yes  ; 
I  find  on  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  mortality  of  London  generally,  that 
the  mortality  bears  invariably  a  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  population,  and 
the  filth  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  hence  the  neighbourhood  of  our  shipping  is 
the  most  sickly  part  of  London,  for  want  of  due  sanitary  regulations,  hence 
becoming  a  matter  of  great  national  importance. 

1039.  You  have  got  in  your  hand  a  return  for  some  of  those  districts,  I  believe  ? 
— This  is  in  reply  to  a  question  put  on  Friday  as  regards  the  population, 
I  stated  that  in  these  blocks  of  courts  and  alleys  which  I  delineated,  that  the 
population  bears  a  greater  proportion,  independent  of  the  closeness  of  the 
houses,  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  house  than  in  the  wider  streets. 

1040.  They  are  packed  closer  ? — Yes,  the  case  applies  to  London  ;  independent 
of  the  closeness  of  the  houses,  each  individual  house  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  the  wider  streets. 

1041 .  Mr.  Ingham^  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  lodging-houses  frequented 
by  seamen  in  the  parish  of  Whitechapel,  and  other  waterside  parishes  ? — In  a 
very  neglected  state ;  some  of  them  are  very  extensive,  so  much  so,  that  in 
Rosemary-lane  there  is  sugar-baker's  house  taken  for  that  purpose,  for  the 
reception  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  people,  and  which  is  very  imperfectly 
drained. 

1042.  Is  it  the  case  that  several  seamen  lodge  in  the  same  room  ? — Yes, 
many  such  instances  ;  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  was  assured  for  a  certainty, 
that  the  floors  of  some  of  the  rooms  at  night  were  completely  covered  with 
people. 

1043.  Do  you  know  yourself  at  all  the  sum  they  pay  per  night  for  lodgings  ? 
— I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  a  mere  trifle. 

1 044.  Do  you  know  the  building  in  Dock-street,  called  the  "  Sailors'  Home," 
for  providing  lodgings  for  seamen  ? — I  do  not  know  the  building ;  I  know  there 
are  in  Dock-street  a  great  many  lodging-houses  for  seamen,  where  whitewashing 
and  sanitary  regulations  are  very  much  needed. 

1045.  You  have  not  seen  the  Sailors'  Home? — No. 

1046.  It  is  a  large  place,  erected  by  public  subscription,  where  the  sailors,  for 
a  small  sum,  may  occupy  a  wholesome  apartment,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
cooking  their  own  food  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  have  not  visited  it. 

1047.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  of  the  last  day,  that  tlie  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  the  town  was  greatly  affected,  and  that 
the  want  of  personal  cleanhness  was  injurious  to  health  ?— Undoubtedly. 

1048.  Have  you  any  public  baths  in  the  districts  you  have  alluded  to  ? — Not 
any  which  I  am  aware  of. 

1  049.  Are  you  aware  of  an  undertaking,  commenced  about  two  years  ago,  of 
having  a  large  warm  water-bath  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  • 
mechanics  and  artisans,  at  a  small  sum  of  one  halfpenny  or  a  penny  per 
day  ?■ — That  would  be  a  very  essential  part  of  sanitary  regulations. 

0.47.  12  1050.  Are 
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Mr.  F.  Moseley.       1050.  Are  there  not,  in  this  part  of  the  town  we  have  been  speaking  of,  man7 

  large  manufactories  where  large  s€eain-engines  and  furnaces  are  required,  so 

30  March  1840.  that  great  heat  is  employed  in  these  manufactories? — Yes,  there  are  in  that 
neighbourhood,  I  believe,  such  as  sugar-bakers,  and  a  great  many  foundries, 
and  other  manufactories. 

1 05 1 .  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  practicable,  at  no  great  expense, 
to  procure  reservoirs  of  hot  water  connected  with  those  establishments,  which 
might  be  made  to  supply  pubhc  baths  r — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  baths  in 
this  neighbourhood  may  be  generally  established,  with  very  trifling  expense 
indeed. 

1052.  Are  there  any  potteries  or  glass-houses  in  this  neighbourhood  you  have 
spoken  to  ? — I  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  that. 

1053.  Mr.  TvfnellP\  You  are  not  aware  of  the  bathing  establishment  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  water  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

1 054.  Mr.  Brotherton.j  Do  you  know  of  any  reservoirs  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  baths  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  a  supply  of  water. 

1055.  Do  you  knov;r  of  any  reservoirs  attached  to  steam-engines  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  baths  can  be  esta- 
blished generally  in  these  neighbourhoods  with  very  little  expense,  and  would 
form  a  very  essential  part  of  sanitary  regulations. 

1056.  Mr.  Ingham.~]  I  understood  you  to  say,  with  respect  to  those  districts 
where  the  manufactories  were  that  were  injurious  to  health,  that  if  similar  ma- 
nufactories had  been  in  a  district  occupied  by  wealthy  persons,  that  they 
would  have  been  proceeded  against  ? — Yes. 

1057.  The  effect  of  those  manufactories  you  believe  to  be  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  they  would  support  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  ? — I  think  it 
very  probable  indeed. 

1058.  And  that  parties  are  deterred  from  proceeding,  they  being  in  narrow 
circumstances,  and  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  being  heavy  r — Exactly  so. 

1059.  there  was  some  legal  provision,  by  which  a  person  proceeding 
against  a  nuisance,  and  establishing  a  nuisance,  should  be  reimbursed  his 
expenses,  would  that  be  essential  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this  ? — I  think  that 
an  authority  that  would  take  cognizance  of  such  evils  would  put  an  end  to  these 
establishments. 

1060.  That  authority  being  reimbursed  his  expenses  out  of  the  public  funds  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Dr.  Soitthwood  Smith  delivered  in  a  Paper  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in 
the  MetropoKs  during  the  year  ended  25  March  1838. —  Vide  Appendix. 

Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

J.  C.  Symons,        1061.  Chairman^  YOU  were  one  of  the  Assistant  Hand-Loom  Weaver  Com- 
Esq.  missioners  ? — I  was. 

  1062.  You  are,  the  author  of  one  of  the  Reports  on  the  South  of  . Scotland, 

France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Austria  ?— Yes. 

1 063.  And  author  of  a  work  called  "  Arts  and  Artizans  at  Home  and  Abroad"  ? 
■)  —Yes. 

1064.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiries,  have  you  had  occasion  to  examine 
into  the  districts  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  tlie  condition  of  the  people  in 
Glasgow  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1065.  Are  you  acquainted  also  with  a  Httle  pubhcation,  called  "Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  Glasgow,"  by  Dr.  Cowan  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

1066.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him? — Yes,  I  am. 

1067.  Do  you  believe  Dr.  Cowan  to  be  an  eminent  medical  man  there  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  know  him  to  be  very  eminent  in  his  profession. 

106S.  State  what  is  the  condition  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  working 
and  poorer  classes  in  the  town  of  Glasgow? — Exceedingly  bad.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  town  in  which  the  state  of  the  working  classes 
was  worse,  as  regards  the  points  of  cleanliness  and  health. 

1069.  In  what  state  is  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  densely-inhabited 
districts  of  Glasgow  ?— I  am  not  competent  to  speak  to  the  state  of  the  drain- 
age 
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fige  further  than  from  the  result  of  the  general  impression  I  felt  on  the  subject,  /.  C.  Si/mons, 
particularly  in  those  parts  Vv'hich  the  working  classes  inhabit.  ^"1- 

1070.  Were  they  neglected  ? — Yes.  IvIaixhTs  o 

1071.  Are  those  open  gutters  with  filth  and  dirt  and  refuse  from  the  houses  3o  1  aic  1  40. 
lying  in  those  courts  and  alleys  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

1072.  In  one  part  of  your  report,  page  5 1 ,  which  was  written  some  time  ago,  you 
say,  "  Though  in  point  of  wages  the  cotton  hand-loom  weavers  are  thus  decidedly 
inferior  to  every  other  class  of  operatives,  yet  in  point  of  physical  and  social 
debasement,  there  exists  a  portion  of  the  population  in  the  district  I  have  inves- 
tigated very  many  degrees  worse.  I  allude  to  the  dense  and  motlej^  com- 
munity v/ho  inhabit  the  low  districts  of  Glasgow,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  alleys 
leading  out  of  the  High-street,  the  lanes  in  the  Calton,  but  particuarly  the  closes 
and  Avynds  which  lie  between  the  Tron-gate  and  the  Bridge-gate,  the  Salt-market 
and  Maxwell-street.  These  districts  contain  a  motley  population,  consisting  in 
almost  all  the  lower  branches  of  occupation,  but  chiefly  of  a  community  whose 
sole  means  of  subsistence  consists  in  plunder  and  jirostitution."  Is  that  a  very 
denselj^-peopled  district  W'hich  you  have  yourself  investigated  ? — Yes,  upon 
various  occasions. 

1073.  You  state  you  w^nt  with  the  police-superintendent  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  people,  and  visited  those  districts  four  times  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1074.  And  you  goon  to  say,  "I  have  seen  human  degradation  in  some  of 
its  worst  phases,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  but  I  can  advisedly  say  that  I 
did  not  believe,  until  I  visited  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  that  so  large  an  amount  of 
filth,  crime,  misery,  and  disease  existed  in  one  spot  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try." That  is  a  correct  account  of  vAiat  you  saw  ? — Perfectly  so  ;  and  I  may 
state  that,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  two  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow accompanied  me  on  other  occasions,  and  they  would  corroborate  the 
evidence. 

1075.  In  those  districts  did  you  see  filth  and  dirt  lying  in  heaps,  and  neg- 
lected in  such  a  way  as  to  be  likely  to  generate  fevers,  and  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  poor  people  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  fact  in  the  centre  of  these  courts 
there  is  an  immense  dunghill,  upon  which  all  sorts  of  filth  are  thrown. 

1076.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  now 
adverted  to,  fever  does  prevail  there  to  a  great  extent? — I  have  Dr.  Cowan's 
authority  for  saying  it,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  men  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

1077.  That  the  district  was  very  unhealthy  ? — Yes. 

1078.  You  sa}^,  "In  the  lower  lodging-houses  ten,  twelve,  and  sometimes 
twenty  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  sleep  promiscuously  on  the  floor,  in  / 
different  degrees  of  nakedness.    These  places  are  generally,  as  regards  dirt, 
damp,  and  decay,  such  as  no  person  of  common  humanity  to  animals  would 
stable  his  horse  in."    That  is  a  correct  account  of  the  districts  you  saw  ? — Yes, 

it  is. 

1079.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  Many  of  the  worst  houses  are  dilapidated  and 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  are  condemned  by  the  Dean  of  Guild's  Court ;  a 
sentence  of  which  the  execution  appears  to  be  generally  postponed,  and  which 
renders  these  abodes  doubly  desirable  to  the  occupants,  as  the  passing  of  sen- 
tence prevents  the  levy  of  rent.  The  lower  parts  of  most  of  these  houses 
are  either  spirit-shops,  pawn-shops,  or  eating-houses."  That  is  a  correct 
account  of  what  you  saw  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1080.  "  The  population  of  all  those  districts,"  you  add,  "  is  probably 
30,000 ;  it  certainly  exceeds  20,000  ;  they  consist  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
Irish  and  of  Highlanders."    Those  are  districts  you  visited  yourself? — Yes. 

1081.  You  go  on  to  add,  "  Many  of  the  younger  girls,  and  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  them,  who  frequent  these  places,  appear  to  have  been  driven  there 
by  sheer  want,  and  applied  to  Captain  Miller  to  be  rescued  from  misery  in 
great  numbers."    That  is  correct  ? — Yes. 

1082.  "  No  efficient  aid  can  of  com'se  be  rendered  them  under  existing 
institutions,  and  hundreds  in  a  year  become  inured  to  crime,  and  pass  through 
the  rapid  career  of  prostitution,  drunkenness,  and  disease  to  an  early  grave." 
Captain  Miller  is  the  superintendent  of  the  police  there  ? — ^Yes. 

1083.  He  went  with  you,  and  gave  you  every  facility  in  seeing  these  places  ? 
— Yes. 

1084.  You  subsequently  state,  "  The  spirit-shops  in  Glasgow  amounted,  in 
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J.  C.  Symon.'i,    the  last  census,  to  one  in  every  ten  houses  throughout  the  city  ;  the  proportion 
Esq.         is  of  course  greater  in  the  low  districts."    That  is  so  ? — Yes, 

 1085.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  excessive  drinking  of  spirits  there  is 

30  March  1840.    also  a  cause  of  great  mortality  among  them? — Very  great  indeed;  it  is  one 
of  the  main  proximate  causes. 

1086.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  their  dwellings  and  habitations,  and 
the  want  of  cleanliness  among  them,  leads  to  the  spirit  of  drinking  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  should  say  that  the  spirit  of  drinking  leads  to  the  want  of  cleanhness  ; 
it  acts  and  re-acts. 

1087.  Then  you  give  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  ;  the  statement  is,  that  in  England  the  population  is  13,800,000  ; 
Ireland,  7,700,000 ;  Scotland,  2,300,000.  Then  you  give  the  number  of  gal- 
lons of  spirits:  in  England,  12,300,000  gallons;  Ireland,  12,200,000;  Scot- 
land, 6,700,000  gallons.  "  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  spirits  con- 
sumed in  England  is  seven  pints  and  one-ninth  per  head  on  the  population ;  in 
Ireland  rather  more  than  13  pints  per  head;  and  in  Scotland  23  pints  per 
head  per  annum."  And  you  add  also,  "  When  the  drunkards  in  Glasgow 
become  too  poor  to  satiate  their  appetite  for  spirits,  they  now  resort  in  great 
measure  to  laudanum,  which,  in  an  adulterated  state,  is  consumed  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  regularly  sold  by  many  of  the  chemists."  Do  you  believe  you 
have  good  authority  for  the  statements  you  have  made  ? — ^Yes,  perfectly  :  they 
are  correct  as  to  the  spirits  ;  I  had  that  from  the  Parliamentary  documents ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  laudanum,  it  has  been  controverted ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  have  it  from  several  persons  I  believe  to  be  quite  competent  to  state  the 
fact. 

1088.  Mr.  Brotherton^  Have  you  made  any  comparative  statement  of  the 
dilferent  cases  of  insanity  in  different  countries  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  it  hardly 
entered  within  the  sphere  of  my  duties  to  do  that. 

1089.  Chairman.^  You  then  state  the  neglected  state  of  these  districts,  and 
the  consequences,  and  you  go  on  further  to  state  a  part  I  particularly  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to,  on  the  subject  we  are  upon :  "  Such  being  the  state  of 
things  in  large  districts  of  Glasgow,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  died  last  year  was  10,270  (being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  24.63  to  the 
whole  population),  or  that  out  of  that  number  2,180  died  of  typhus  fever, 
which  never  leaves  Glasgow ;  or  that  personal  outrages,  vitriol  thromng  and 
assassination,  should  occur  in  the  open  streets  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  health 
and  life  are  half  as  well  preserved  as  they  are."  Do  you  feel  confident  that  is 
a  correct  statement  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  know  that  they  have  been  made  by 
official  persons  with  the  utmost  care. 

1090.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Glasgow,  I  observe  in  another  place  you  add :  "  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  penury,  dirt,  misery,  drunkenness,  disease  and  crime  culminate  in  Glasgow 
to  a  pitch  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain:"  is  that  your  confirmed  opinion^ 
having  seen  other  districts  as  well  ? — Perfectly. 

109!.  Mr.  TiifnelVj  What  districts  have  you  seen  in  England  to  compare  it 
with?— I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  lower  parts  of  Manchester,  and 
some  of  the  districts  in  London. 

1092.  Chairman.']  And  other  parts  of  Scotland? — Yes,  all  the  large  towns 
in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

1093.  What  is  there  pecuhar  in  Glasgow  that  should  make  them  so  filthy  ; 
is  it  the  want  of  drainage,  or  are  the  habits  of  the  people  less  cleanly  than  in 
other  districts  of  Scotland  ?— There  are  several  causes  ;  there  is  a  great  emigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Highlanders. 

1G94.  That  would  be  a  casual  population  ?— No,  I  can  hardly  call  it  casual ; 
the  mortahty  is  very  great,  and  that  is  supphed  by  a  constant  pouring  in  of 
the  poor  and  destitute  into  the  town. 

109.5.  My.  Br  other  ton  7\  Many  families  live  in  those  houses  of  which  you 
have  spoken  ? — Yes,  many  of  those  houses  are  lodging-houses. 

1096.  Chairman.']  Did  you  go  into  any  of  the  houses  to  see  whether  they 
were  in  v/ant  of  ventilation,  by  passing  the  air  through? — ^Yes,  in  hundi-eds  of 
instances  in  Glasgow. 

1097.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sanitary  regulations,  with  respect  to  drainage, 
and  cleansing,  and  ventilation,  and  the'^improvements  that  are  suggested  upon 

these 
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these  points,  would  be  a  material  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  in  Glasgow  ?—  J.  C.Symons, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  remove  the  present  evil. 

1098.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  What  evil  would  you  attack  first  r— Perhaps  spmt-  j^^^^^i  1840 
drinking  is  one  of  the  great  causes ;  the  want  of  education  is  the  first  cause, 

which  will  hardly  enter  into  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
an  immense  accumulation  of  evils  that  sanitary  regulations  might  cure. 

1099.  Chairman.]  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  evils  arising  in  the  ne- 
glected districts  from  spirit-drinking,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  particu- 
larly of  our  inquiry  ;  but  I  will  ask  you  one  question  upon  the  subject  of 
education.  I  find  one  statement,  in  which  you  say  that  "  In  Anderston,  out 
of  160  children  under  12,  and  above  three  years  of  age,  37  are  at  school, 
15  are  educated  gratis,  and  123  are  not  receiving  any  education  at  all.  The 
school  fees  here  are  2*.  6d.  a  quarter.  This  proportion  of  ignorance  to  educa- 
tion will  be  nearly  the  same  throughout  Glasgow."  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment?— From  the  best  sources  of  information  I  have,  that  was  the  case. 

1100.  Two  children  out  of  three,  between  those  ages,  receive  no  instruction 
whatever  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  impression, 

1101.  And  you  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  as  a  general  result? — Yes,  very 
nearly  so  ;  certainly  between  three  and  1 2  years  of  age  ;  and  I  may  state,  in  ^ 
explanation  of  that  fact,  in  Glasgow  very  young  children  are  put  to  work  at  a 

very  early  age,  at  light  operations  in  weaving. 

1102.  Do  not  the  factory  regulations  extend  to  Glasgow? — Yes,  the  factory 
regulations ;  but  not  to  hand-loom  weaving,  or  the  spinning  at  home,  or  wind- 
ing on  the  cops,  which  is  generally  their  employment. 

1103.  Are  there  many  occupations  in  which  the  humbler  classes,  of  children 
are  engaged,  and  upon  which  there  is  no  regulation  to  prevent  them  being  em- 
ployed at  those  early  ages  ? — Many. 

1104.  Mr.  Brotherton.]  How  young  are  they  employed? — At  eight  years 
old. 

1 105.  At  what  age  are  they  taken  into  mills  of  any  kind  ? — About  the  same 
age. 

1106.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Factory  Act  prevents  them  being  taken 
younger  than  nine  years  of  age  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  is  evaded  in 
many  instances. 

1107.  And  younger  children  are  employed  in  the  factory  than  nine  years  of 
age  ? — Yes,  by  a  year. 

1108.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  other  districts  you  would  wish  to  speak  to 
with  regard  to  sanitary  regulations,  or  the  improvement  of  their  condition, 
either  round  Glasgow  or  the  neighbourhood  ? — Edinburgh  stands  in  need  of 
improvement,  but  nothing  is  so  bad  as  Glasgow.  The  same  remark  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  regulation  of  the  lodging-houses  would  apply  to  Edinburgh. 

1109.  And  as  to  the  cleansing  and  sewerage  ? — Yes. 

1110.  Have  you  looked  through  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Cowan's  ?  — Yes,  I 
have. 

1111.  You  are  acquainted  with  him  ? — Yes. 

11,12.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  is  a  correct  report  of  the  state  of  facts  ? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

1113.  I  observe  he  states  generally,  that  inconsequence  of  the  neglect  of 
cleansing  and  proper  regulations  in  Glasgow,  fever  has  been  very  prevalent  of 
late  years  ? — Yes  ;  and  since  that  has  been  published,  I  saw  him  in  the  last  two 
months,  and  he  told  me  that  in  every  point  of  destitution  and  mortality  the 
amount  had  increased. 

1114.  Here  is  a  statement  put  in,  in  page  32,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  increas- 
ing rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation 
as  to  its  causes,  and  many  opinions  have  been  promulgated  regarding  it ;"  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  which  the 
total  deaths,  and  the  deaths  under  10  years  of  age,  bear  to  the  population  at 
different  periods,  and  the  per-centage  which  the  deaths  under  10  years  are  of 
the  total  deaths."  Then  there  is  a  return  given  for  1821  :  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  one  in  39  and  a  fraction;  in  1831  one  in  30  and  a  fraction  ;  in  1835  one 
in  29  and  a  fraction ;  in  1838  one  in  26  and  a  fraction ;  showing  it  greatly  in- 
creased from  1821  to  1838,  from  one  in  39  and  a  fraction,  to  one  in  26  and  a 
fraction  ;  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  correct  ? — Not  the  slightest ;  it  was  s 
made  by  the  town  council.  1 

14  1115.  Now,  \ 
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J.  C.  Sijmons,        1115-  Now,  in  1821,  among  children  under  10  years  of  age,  it  is  one  in  75  and 
Esq.  a  fraction  ;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  one  in  60  and  a  fi'action  ;  in  1835  it  is  one 

•  in  49  and  a  fraction,  and  in  1839,  one  in  48  and  a  fraction  ;  showing  an  in- 

30  March  1840.  creased  mortahty  in  the  younger  classes  as  well  as  in  the  others  ;  and  he  adds  to 
it  this  remark,  "  The  above  table  presents  but  a  melancholy  index  of  the  state 
of  public  health  since  1821,  and  shows  how  severely,  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  augmented  mortality  has  affected  the  earlier  years  of  life."  Is  that  correct  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  so. 

1116.  He  adds,  "  The  lesson  which  it  affords  should  not  be  lost,  but  should 
stimulate  our  civic  rulers  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced such  a  frightful  rate  of  mortality,  a  rate  which  it  is  believed  is  unequalled 
in  any  city  in  Britain."    Is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  is. 

1117.  Mr.  Coivper.']  Has  there  been  any  epidemic  diseases  in  the  town 
lately  ? — The  typhus  fever  is  the  prevailing  disease ;  they  had  the  cholera  also. 

1118.  Is  the  typhus  fever  generally  prevalent  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally 
existing  there. 

1119.  Is  it  more  prevalent  at  particular  seasons  than  others? — I  do  not 
know. 

1120.  Mr.  Tiifnell.^  Is  the  town  well  supplied  with  water  ? — I  believe  very 
!    badly  indeed,  except  by  the  Clyde. 

13  21.  Mr.  Brotherton7\  Are  there  water  companies  established  there  r — Yes, 
I  believe  there  are ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  it  the  last  time  I  was  there. 

1122.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Are  the  houses  supplied  by  wells  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  public 
pump  for  the  whole  district  at  those  points,  to  which  they  send  their  buckets 
and  get  water. 

1123.  Mr.  Brothertooil]  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  building  in  Glasgow  con- 
ducive to  health? — No;  it  is  very  confined,  and  very  unwholesome. 

1 1 24.  Would  not  single  cottages  be  more  conducive  to  health  than  those 
large  houses  where  so  many  families  inhabit  ?  —  Unquestionably,  I  should 
say  so. 

1125.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Has  there  been  any  rapid  increase  of  building  or  popula- 
tion of  late  ? — I  am  not  able  to  state  as  to  the  buildings. 

1 1 26.  Chairman^  There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  population  ?— 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

1127.  I  believe  it  has  increased  more  in  the  last  20  years  than  any  other 
town  in  Scotland  ? — I  believe  so. 

1128.  Which  would  require  corresponding  improvement  in  its  regulation  ? — 
Yes. 

1129.  From  what  you  have  seen,  there  has  not  been  any  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  regulations  ? — No. 

1 1 30.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Has  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  the  town  been 
called  to  those  circumstances  ? — Yes,  they  were  ;  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  the 
town  council  was  balanced,  and  nothing  was  done ;  but  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the  authorities. 

1131.  In  the  way  of  drainS;  or  of  scavengers  ? — It  was  proposed  even  to  throw 
new  streets  through  this  district. 

1132.  Are  there  commissions  of  sewers  there  as  in  London,  with  power  to 
make  sewers  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  believe  the  whole  authority  is  vested  in  the 
town  council. 

1133.  Mr.  Cotvper.]  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  council 
with  regard  to  those  subjects  ? — No  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  great. 

1134.  Mr.  Brotherton.']  In  making  your  calculation  of  the  number  of  deaths 
in  Glasgow,  did  you  take  it  upon  the  popvilation  of  the  last  census  in  1831,  or 
upon  the  increased  population  since  that  time  ? — I  did  not  make  the  statement 
myself,  it  was  made  by  the  town  council ;  Baillie  Paul  was  appointed  to  it,  and 
he  did  it  very  ably ;  he  assumed  that  the  increase  was  as  great  since  the  last 
census  as  before. 

1135.  Chairman.']  So  as  to  take  it  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  present  census  ? 
— Yes.^ 

ii3().  Mr.  Ingham. \  In  the  miserable  parts  of  the  town  you  havfe  alluded  to, 
has  it  always  been  the  habitation  of  this  class  of  people,  or  were  they  better 
houses  formerly,  and  deserted  in  consequence  of  any  change  in  trade  or  other 
cause  ? — No,  the  houses  seem  to  have  been  built  for  that  purpose ;  the  con- 
struction 
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struction  of  the  houses  shows  that  they  were  let  to  one  person  as  landlord,  who  c.  Smnnns, 
let  them  out  at  so  much  a  night.  .  Esq. 

1137.  Chairman?'^  This  report  of  Dr.  Cowan  says,  in  page  12,  "We  have 

proved,  that  since  1816,  but  more  particularly  during  the  last  seven  years,  fever    3°  March  1840 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  that  its  victims  consti- 
tute within  a  fraction  of  55  out  of  every  100  patients  treated  in  our  hospitals, 
independently  of  those  treated  by  the  district  surgeons  within  the  burgh."  That 
is  an  accurate  account,  you  believe  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

1138.  It  goes  on  to  say,  "  This  increase,  especially  during  the  last  seven 
years,  has  taken  place  not  in  years  of  famine  or  distress,  but  during  a  period 
of  unexampled  prosperity ;  a  period  when  the  wages  of  labour  have  been 
ample ;"  and  in  another  part  it  states,  "  The  expense  that  falls  upon  the  dis- 
trict by  means  of  persons  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  fever  has  been  very 
large."    That  is  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

1139.  Then  it  says,  "  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  12,895  individuals 
treated  in  the  fever  hospitals  during  the  last  seven  years,  all,  with  few  excep- 
tions, depending  on  their  daily  labour,  and  extending  the  benefit  of  that  labour 
to  others,  were  out  of  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  weeks"? — Yes, 
I  believe  all  that  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  you  may  implicitly  rely  upon  every- 
thing you  find  in  that  book ;  it  is  attested  by  all  the  authorities  in  Glasgow. 

1140.  This  medical  man  goes  on  to  suggest  the  means  of  remedy,  and  says, 
"  A  few  thousand  pounds  judiciously  expended  in  opening  up  the  districts  m,ost 
densely  populated,  and  in  other  obvious  ways,  would  greatly  tend  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  our  heaviest  municipal  tax,  the  fever-tax."  Would  that  be  the 
case,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would. 

1141.  Mr.  Ingham.^  What  is  the  fever-tax? — For  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospitals. 

1142.  Mr.  Brotherton.]  Is  there  a  fever  hospital? — Yes  ;  a  very  large  ward 
of  the  hospital  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

1143.  Chairman^  The  concluding  part  of  the  report  has  this  statement; 
after  prefacing  that  the  same  evils  will  again  arise,  he  says,  "  During  the 
interval,  ho vs' ever,  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  municipal  authorities,  to  alleviate  where  they 
cannot  remove  the  evils  attendant  on  a  dense,  a  manufacturing,  and  a  rapidly- 
increasing  population."  That  is  confirmed  by  your  experience,  the  necessity 
for  such  improvement  ? — Perfectly. 

1 1 44.  Can  you  state  anything  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Ptlan Chester,  and 
with  respect  to  the  more  densely-peopled  portions  of  Manchester,  the  number 
of  persons  residing  in  cellars,  or  the  necessity  for  improvement  ? — No,  only 
very  generally,  and  the  same  as  to  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  other  large 
towns. 

1 145.  From  the  general  view  you  have  taken  of  the  densely-peopled  districts 
in  those  other  large  towns,  do  you  think  that  any  of  them  are  so  bad  as  this 
town  you  have  mentioned,  Glasgow? — No,  not  any,  in  my  judgment. 

1146.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  several  of  them,  nevertheless,  improve- 
ments may  be  made  by  sanitary  regulations,  and  more  effectual  draining  and 
cleansing  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1147.  Mr.  Tuftiell.']  Are  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  of  Glas- 
gow so  constructed  as  to  have  a  free  current  of  air  ?— No,  in  hardly  any 
instance  of  that  sort ;  they  build  the  one  against  the  other,  and  a  court-yard 
for  the  reception  of  filth  in  the  centre. 

1 148.  Mr.  Brothertonr\  Have  the  poorer  classes  any  conveniences,  as  pri^des  ? 
— No,  scarcely  an  instance  of  it ;  that  is  one  source  of  revenue  to  the  landlords, 
the  accumulation  of  dung  in  those  large  towns. 

1149.  This  dung  is  removed? — Yes,  which  is  another  cause  of  fever;  the 
removal  of  that  dung  sends  out  a  great  deal  of  effluvia. 

1150.  The  inhabitants  of  several  houses  have  to  go  to  one  privy? — They 
have  no  privy ;  the  excrement  is  flung  out. 

1151.  Chairman.']  There  is  no  regard  to  decency  in  those  respects  ? — No, 
not  in  those  bad  districts. 

^  1152-3.  In  page  45  in  this  report  it  states,  "The  Mortality  Bill  of  183/  ex- 
hibits a  rate  of  mortality  inferring  an  intensity  of  misery  and  suffering  un- 
equalled in  Britain,  and  not  surpassed  in  any  city  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.    The  rate  of  mortality  in  1832  during  the  preva- 
0-47-  K  lence 
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J.  C.  Symons,  lence  of  cholera  was  one  in  21.6/,  but  owing  to  the  shorter  duration  of 
^^sq-  cholera,  less  misery  and  pauperism  was  produced  by  it  than  by  fever."    Do  you 

 believe  that  to  be  an  accurate  account  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  was. 

10  iMarch  1840.  j  |  j)q  think,  comparing  it  mth  towns  you  have  seen  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  worse  in  these  parts  of  Glasgow  than  almost  any  part  you  saw 
there  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  speak  more  decidedly  as  to  the  towns  on  the  Continent ;  I 
have  investigated  them  more  closely,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  Glasgow. 

1 155.  Not  in  Lyons  ? — No,  nor  in  Brussels  nor  Paris. 

1 1 56.  Some  of  the  back  parts  of  Paris  are  in  a  very  bad  state  ? — Yes,  during 
the  depressions  of  trade. 

1157.  They  are  not  so  filthy  ? — No. 

1158.  Mr.  Ingham.^  The  use  of  tobacco  is  more  prevalent  abroad? — Yes. 

1159.  M.Y.  Brotherton?^  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  were  not  there 
public  subscriptions  to  prevent  the  pauperism  that  would  have  arisen  otherwise 
in  Glasgow  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

1160.  Chairman.^  With  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  those  districts,  did  3^ou 
go  into  the  habitations  and  rooms  inhabited  by  those  poor  persons,  and  find 
there  was  very  little  ventilation,  and  that  everything  was  stuffed  into  the  win- 
dows to  prevent  the  air  passing  through  ? — ^Yes,  in  Glasgow  and  all  the  large 
towns  that  was  the  case. 

1161.  Are  they  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  it? — No,  but 
they  have  an  objection  to  ventilation  rather  than  otherwise. 

1 162.  It  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  health  ? — Yes. 

1163.  That  arises  from  ignorance  and  the  want  of  instruction  generally; 
any  education  which  might  make  them  docile  upon  such  points  and  give  them 
information  would  be  beneficial  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Therefore  any  useful  practical  education  would  have  the  effect  of 
opening  their  minds  to  hints  which  might  be  useful  to  their  physical  condition  ? 
—Yes. 

1165.  Mr.  Brotherton.~\  Might  not  their  being  employed  in  mills  and  warm 
rooms  have  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  prevent  ventilation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  that  may  be  the  case  ;  they  are  very  much  heated  in  the  mills, 
and  when  they  come  out  they  require  a  greater  degree  of  warmth  than  other 
persons  v»rould. 

1 166.  Chairman.^  In  fact  many  of  those  persons  are  not  occupied  in  mills  ? — 
A  great  many  have  no  occupation  but  thieving  or  prostitution  in  those  worst 
districts. 

1 167.  And  the  remarks  you  made  of  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ventilation,  apply  to  the  poorer  classes  in  densely-peopled  districts  in 
other  places  as  well  as  Glasgow? — Yes,  to  a  great  degree.  In  the  cotton 
mills,  the  health  of  the  people  is  much  greater  in  those  mills  where  the  rooms 
are  built  of  sufficient  height  and  ventilated. 

1168.  You  have,  in  these  most  useful  investigations  abroad  upon  the  state 
of  the  working  classes,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  state  of  health  in  districts 
where  there  were  lime-kilns  ? — In  Lyons,  which  had  many  incidents  likely  to 
lead  to  cholera,  and  in  the  direct  line  of  it,  with  a  population  of  60,000  or 
70,000,  I  asked  the  reason  it  escaped,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
owing  to  large  lime-kilns  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  ;  that  the  miasmata  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  it 
was  considered  that  that  was  one  of  the  chief  preservatives  against  the  cholera, 
in  destroying  malaria. 

ii6g.  Slacking  lime  is  not  unusual  as  a  precaution  in  houses  affected  with 
fever  in  England  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1170.  Did  you  happen  to  hear  from  the  medical  men  there  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ?— No,  I  did  not.  I  heard  it  from  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  there. 

1171.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  anything  of  the  same  kind  in  Eng- 
land ? — No  ;  but  the  same  thing  took  place  at  Avignon. 

1172.  Have  they  any  manufacture  of  alcholies  at  Lyons  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1173.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Do  the  children  of  Glasgow  appear  emaciated? — Yes, 
strikingly  so. 

1 1 74.  More  so  than  in  other  towns  ? — Not  perhaps  more  so  than  in  Man- 
chester ;  but  there  was  a  difference, 

1175.  Chairman.']  You  think  this  arose  from  the  want  of  sanitary  provi- 

^         sions  ? — 

\, 
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sions?— Yes.    At  Egerton  there  is  an  immense  manufactory,  and  the  people     /.  C.  Syvmis, 
look  healthy  there.    That  is  a  country  district,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  ^sq. 
of  them.    It  belongs  to  Mr.  Ashforth.  March  1840 

1176.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  system,  if  well  managed,  mconsistent 
with  the  health  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  it  ?— Nothing,  if  the  ventilation  was 
well  attended  to. 

1 177.  Is  that  one  of  the  works  of  the  same  firm  that  have  a  mill  at  Hyde,  in 
Cheshire,  of  which  such  a  good  account  is  given  ? — I  believe  so. 

1178.  Mv.  Ingham. '\  At  Glasgow,  there  is  a  large  space,  where  the  people 
may  take  exercise  ? — Yes,  a  large  green. 

1179.  Are  there  any  means  resorted  to  to  keep  walks  for  the  people  ? — It  is 
built  over,  except  on  this  green. 

1180.  How  many  acres  is  the  green? — It  may  be  100  acres. 

1181.  Is  it  laid  out  with  good  walks  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  large  green ;  it  is  merely 
a  park. 

1 1 82.  Mr.  Ti(fnell?[  Is  there  anything  in  the  situation  of  Glasgow  that  should 
render  it  unhealthy  ? — No ;  quite  the  reverse.  The  air  is  uncommonly  good,  if 
you  get  out  of  the  smoke. 

1 183.  Mr.  Ingham^  There  is  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  filth  ? — Yes. 

1 1 84.  Mr.  Tn/nelL]  Are  there  any  natural  disadvantages  ? — No. 

1 185.  It  arises  from  the  bad  mode  of  building  ?— Yes ;  and  the  bad  habits  of 
the  people. 

1 1 86.  Mr.  Ingham.']  What  is  their  diet  ? — They  drink  a  good  deal ;  and  that 
reduces  them  to  a  very  scanty  diet,  as  far  as  meat  is  concerned. 

1 1 87.  Mr.  TitfneU.]  Do  they  hve  much  upon  fish  ? — No  ;  principally  potatoes 
and  a  Httle  bit  of  meat  or  fat  stewed  up  together.  The  quantity  of  meat  is  in 
proportion  to  their  means. 

1188.  Mr.  Ingham.]  And  oatmeal  occasionally  ? — Yes,  for  breakfast,  through- 
out Scotland. 


Charles  Richard  Weld,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1189-go.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  have  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  c.R.  ircW,  Esq. 
state  of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Westminster  ? — Yes,  I  have.  — - —  

iigi.  A  densely-peopled  district,  where  the  poorer  inhabitants  reside? — 
Yes. 

1192.  Close  here  almost  ? — Yes,  close  to  this  place. 

1193.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state,  in  the  district  you  have  investigated, 
what  is  its  state,  with  regard  to  cleansing  and  draining,  and  the  ventilation  of  , 
the  houses,  and  whether  it  is  neglected  in  those  respects  in  some  of  those  popu- 
lous places  ? — The  drains  are  in  good  order ;  my  answers  will  apply  to  the  two 
parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Margaret ;  I  cannot  speak  to  any  other  ;  in  those 
two  parishes  the  drains  are  in  good  order,  but  the  ventilation  was  decidedly  bad 
in  the  rooms. 

1 1 94.  Your  observations  do  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  parishes  }■ — Yes, 
they  extend  to  those  parishes. 

1 1 95.  Are  you  aware  of  the  state  of  the  drainage  on  the  outside  of  the  parishes, 
where  the  houses  are  not  so  confined  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  drains 
outside  the  suburbs  of  those  parishes. 

1196.  Were  they  in  those  alleys  and  courts  clean  or  dirty? — In  the  courts 
the  cleansing  was  bad. 

1 197.  Was  there  a  closeness  about  them,  and  a  smell  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

1198.  Is  that  injurious,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — 
Decidedly. 

1199.  In  going  up  the  stairs  common  to  many  families,  how  did  you  find 
them  ? — Very  close. 

1200.  With  respect  to  the  habitations  of  many  of  the  persons  you  went  into, 
how  did  you  find  them  as  to  ventilation  ? — Invariably  the  ventilation  was  bad. 

1201.  Were  there  many  districts  in  which  there  was  no  air  passing  through, 
a  sort  of  cul  de  sac  ? — The  buildings  are  erected  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  ventilation,  and  I  found  them  extremely  close  indeed. 

1202.  Does  it  appear  to  have  been  the  object  to  pack  them  as  close  as  pos- 
sible ? — Yes. 

1203.  Are  you  aware  of  fever  prevailing  in  any  portion  of  this  district  ? — 

K  2  When 
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C.  R.  Weld,  Esq.  When  I  \asited  tliese  two  parishes,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  the  proportion 

~        "      of  mortality  was  1 .8  decimal  per  cent.,  which  was  very  small. 
30  i  arc  1  40,       1204.  It  was  a  more  healthy  period  thfin  usual? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

1205.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  respecting  the  habits 
of  the  persons  residing  in  those  poor  localities,  as  to  their  general  habits  of 
cleanliness,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  know  something  of  their  habits  ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  great  pressure  that  they  suffer  from  is  rent ;  consequently  they  are 
debarred  from  those  comforts  they  might  otherwise  avail  themselves  of.  For  the 
sake  of  saving  a  shilling  or  two,  they  are  content  to  inhabit  a  small  room 
which  is  badly  furnished,  with  bad  ventilation,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

1  206.  Do  the  landlords  exact  high  rents  from  them  ? — Extremely  high. 

1207.  Do  the  landlords  appear  to  give  much  attention  to  the  decent  con- 
dition of  the  dwellings  from  which  they  derive  so  large  a  rent  ? — Just  the 
reverse. 

1208.  What  is  the  rent  they  pay? — Tw^o  shilhngs  and  eleven-pence  farthing 
a  week  on  the  average,  exacted  rigorously  each  Monday  morning :  in  default 
of  w^hich  they  are  turned  out ;  it  is  very  rare  they  run  on  two  weeks  without 
payment. 

1209.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  That  is  for  a  whole  room  ? — Yes. 

1210.  Chairman. ~\  Are  there  many  cases  where  a  whole  family  is  in  one 
room  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them. 

1211.  Those  are  the  woi'king  classes  ? — Yes,  exclusively. 

1212.  Do  you  mean  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  have  only  one 
room  for  their  whole  family  ? — Yes. 

1213.  To  live  and  sleep  in  ? — Yes. 

1214.  Both  parents  and  children  ? — ^Yes. 

1215.  Mr.  Cowjjer.']  Did  there  ^appear  to  be  different  families  in  one  room  ? 
— No,  they  appeared  to  be  the  same  family,  as  they  stated  to  me. 

1216.  1)0  they  take  in  lodgers  r — No,  I  believe  not. 

1217.  Chairman.']  Now,  with  respect  to  the  conveniences  appendant  to  these 
humble  places  ;  are  there  any  that  are  Vell-regulated,  and  kept  decent  and 
clean  r — In  the  houses  in  such  streets  as  Orcha,rd-street  and  Tothill-street,  the 
privies  were  pretty  good,  but  in  the  courts  extremely  bad,  and  I  frequently 
found  the  privies  without  doors,  and  filth  upon  the  seats  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing description ;  they  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  like  decency  in  the 
courts. 

1218.  Were  they  in  such  a  neglected  state  as  in  hot  weather  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people  ? — Unquestionably. 

1219.  Mr.  Tvfnell^  The  chief  evil  appears  to  be  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  these  places  r — Yes  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  the  chief  evil  the 
labouring  classes  have  to  contend  with,  it  is  the  high  rents.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  in  Manchester  there  were  26,000  families  visited,  and  the  average 
rent  was  found  to  be  2  5.  11  d.  without  the  fraction  of  a  farthing,  and  for  that 
they  have  a  house  to  live  in ;  whereas  in  W^estminster,  for  2  s.  \  \  I  d.,  they  have 
only  a  room  that  does  not  average  12  feet  square. 

1220.  Mr.  Coicper.']  Are  the  gutters  of  the  courts  ever  cleaned  by  any  of 
the  parish  authorities  ? — No,  the  courts  are  not  cleaned. 

1221.  The  scavengers  do  not  come  there? — No,  they  do  not  penetrate  those 
courts. 

1222.  Harry  Vernei/.']  How  many  of  those  rooms  are  there  generally  in 
a  house  ?— On  the  average  eight  through  the  two  parishes. 

1223.  Are  any  of  those  below  ground? — No,  the  eight  are  above  ground. 

1 2  24.  Is  there  generally  any  cellar  ? — Yes,  but  generally  they  are  used  as 
stores,  as  old-iron  stores ;  a  great  quantity  of  soot  is  deposited  by  chimney- 
sweepers in  them  ;  they  are  not  inhabited ;  there  are  a  few  instances  where  they 
are ;  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  two  parishes  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
not. 

1225.  Are  they  floored  generally  with  v/ood,  or  stone,  or  brick? — Wood. 

1226.  Are  they  generally  very  old  houses  ?— Very  old. 

1227.  With  regard  to  the  rates  and  taxes  of  those  houses,  do  you  know 
whether  they  are  generally  punctually  paid  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  aware 

,  how  they  are  paid ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rent  of  the  houses  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  obta,ined  by  sub-letting. 

1228.  Chairman.~\ 
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1228.  Chairman.']  The  landlord  exacts  a  very  high  rent/and  pays  a  very  c.  K.  Jrc/J,Esq. 
small  one  ? — Yes.   

1229.  Including  taxes  ?— Yes.  3o  March  1840. 

1 230.  Sir  Harry  Verne}/. ~\  Does  the  landlord  take  upon  himself  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  ? — Yes. 

1231.  And  the  rates  ? — Yes ;  he  takes  upon  himself  to  pay  everything,  and 
his  return  is  in  weekly  sums  obtained  by  letting  his  lodging-house  in  single 
rooms. 

Jose])}i  Fletcher,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1232.  Chairman?^  YOU  are  one  of  the  Assistant  Hand-loom  Weaver  Commis-  Joseph  Fletcher, 
sioners  ? — I  have  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  am  secretary  to  the  commission. 

1233.  In  the  course  of  your  investigations  in  that  matter,  I  believe  your 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Midland  districts  of  England  ? — It  was^  and  more 
especially  to  Coventry  and  the  contiguous  districts. 

12.S'4.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  general  account  of  what  the  state  of 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  in  regard 
to  regulations  for  ventilation  and  drainage  in  Coventry,  and  any  of  the  districts 
round,  is  ? — There  is  a  material  distinction  between  Coventry,  and  the  towns  in 
the  south,  from  those  in  the  north ;  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Coventry  are 
rem^arkably  superior  to  those  of  the  people  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester ; 
their  homes  are  humble,  but  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  compared  with  those 
which  prevail  in  the  north,  are  quite  conspicuous. 

1235.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  class  of 
weavers  at  Foleshill,  and  some  districts  round  there,  in  your  report  you  state  that 
they  were  in  a  very  dirty,  and  poor,  and  neglected  condition  ? — The  habita,tions 
themselves  somewhat  vary  ;  the  trade  is  a  very  fluctuating  one,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  buildings  have  been  erected  in  times  of  good  trade,  therefore  a  good 
many  of  them  are  of  a  comfortable  structure,  but  the  people  inhabiting  them, 
trade  being  so  fluctuating,  are  on  the  whole  in  a  very  miserable  condition  ; 
^md  in  the  remoter  villages  they  are  more  miserable  than  in  the  towns.  In  the 
remoter  villages,  where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  uncultivated,  what  is 
very  conspicuous  about  the  houses  is  the  tilth,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
more  especially  in  the  villages  of  Bulkington  and  Hartshiil. 

1236.  Those  are  inhabited  by  weavers  in  the  silk  trade? — They  are  ribbon 
weavers. 

1 237.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  those  silk  weavers,  which  you  have  stated 
is  comfortable,  is  it  your  opinion  that  their  physical  powers  and  health  have 
been  apparently  injured  by  the  life  they  lead,  as  compared  to  what  it  formerly 
was  ? — Upon  that  I  have  the  testimxony  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  medical  men 
in  the  town  of  Coventry.  Mr.  Abraham  Herbert,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  who  was 
a  weaver  in  his  youth,  though  now  a  man  of  wealth,  describes  the  habits  of  the 
weavers  of  former  times  as  those  of  greater  activity,  though  of  more  rudeness  ; 
that  they  were  more  robust,  though  more  rude ;  that  they  had  then  abundant 
opportunity  for  exercise,  but  that  now  the  lands  are  enclosed,  and  they  have  only 
the  roads  to  walk  upon,  or  the  pot-house  to  go  into ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
change,  both  the  medical  men,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  other  old  inhabitants  testify  to 
be  decidedly  injurious  to  their  physical  character  ;  at  the  same  time  that  perhaps 
their  moral  habits  are  not  v/orse. 

1238.  It  has  been  stated  particularly,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
populous  town  of  Coventry  there  was  a  large  open  space  of  several  hundred 
acres,  on  which  the  poorer  inhabitants  used  to  desport  themselves,  in  those 
games  and  amusements  which  gave  them  health,  on  times  of  holidays,  which 
land  has  been  enclosed,  and  from  which  amusements  they  are  novv^  debarred  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  old  Royal  Manor :  it  is  now  called  the  Park,  and 
is  enclosed,  and  forms  part  of  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

1239.  to  this  cause  that  the  mayor  attributed  this  change? — That  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  to  which  he  adverted, 

1240.  Do  you  think  that  they  stand  in  need  of  some  place  on  which 
they  could  get  out  to  take  exercise  to  promote  health  ? — Most  assuredly ; 
and  it  seems  possible  that  that  object  may  be  accomplished  in  an  Act  now 
before  the  Hovise  of  Commons  for  enclosing  the  Lammas-lands.  The  people 
cannot  go  upon  the  Lammas-lands  at  ail  times,  but  there  is  a  common  right 
during  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  tovvn  shall  have  the  exciu- 
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Joseph  Fletcher,  sive  property  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  soil,  abandoning  the  common  right 
Ebq.  during  part  of  the  year  over  a  greater  extent,  and  out  of  this  portion  it  is 
 designed  to  reserve  a  part  for  public  exercise, 

30  March  1840.  1241.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  itself  generally  to  the  other  populous 
towns  you  have  noticed,  with  respect  to  the  reservation  of  some  open  space  r — 
Yes  ;  the  general  observation  of  the  want  of  such  open  spaces  applies  to  almost 
all  the  large  towns,  or  most  of  those  that  have  so  rapidly  risen  in  our  commer- 
cial progress,  whilst  scarcely  any  one  of  the  cases  presents  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  Coventry  possesses,  by  which  it  may  be  supplied.  Birmingham 
is  entirely  devoid  of  it,  and  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  are  Avithout  any  such 
convenience. 

1242.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  know^  what  the  games  and  recreations  were  to 
which  the  mayor  of  Coventry  aUuded  r — Football  and  quoits,  and  bandy,  and 
bowls,  and  cricket,  which  has  been  a  game  used  from  very  early  times. 

1  243.  Do  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  now  indulge  in  any  of  those 
sports? — They  have  greatly  declined  among  the  young  men,  and  the  mayor 
accounted  for  the  change  of  habits  by  saying,  that  the  young  men  instead  of 
indulging  in  those  athletic  exercises,  from  which  they  are  debarred,  become 
more  early  attached  to  mates,  or,  to  use,  I  think,  his  own  expression,  went 
sweethearting  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  do ;  that  is  their  amusement 
instead  of  the  ruder  games. 

1244.  Chairman.']  But  it  was  his  opinion  that  their  constitutions  were 
injured  by  the  change  ? — ^Yes. 

1 245.  Mr.  Cotvper.']  Do  you  find  generally  that  there  is  a  want  of  active 
amusements  amongst  the  labouring  classes? — Yes,  it  is  general  among-  the 
manufacturing  populations. 

1 246.  They  have  no  means  for  it  in  these  large  manufacturing  towns  ? — In 
large  towns  they  have  not ;  in  some  of  the  places  in  the  country  even  they 
have  no  opportunity  for  athletic  exercise ;  the  best  exception  I  found  was  at 
Bedworth,  five  miles  from  Coventry,  where  there  is  an  improving  trade,  a  well- 
fed  population,  and  a  kind-hearted  rector ;  there,  although  rude  in  their  man- 
ners, their  habits  are  generally  healthy  and  sound. 

1247.  What  is  the  name  of  the  rector? — Bellairs. 

1248.  Chairman^  Are  you  aware  of  another  bencA^olent  individual  who  has 
dedicated  a  large  space  to  the  same  purpose,  Mr.  Strutt,  near  Derby  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it ;  I  do  not  know  it  from  especial  inquiry. 

1249.  Mr.  Ingham^  You  are  aware  that  Bedworth  was  greatly  depraved  and 
brutalized  before  that  Reverend  clergyman  came  there  ? — It  was. 

1250.  What  was  the  first  step  he  took  to  accomphsh  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  ? — He  took  pains  to  understand  the  parish  when  he  first  came  into 
it ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  strong  purpose,  as  well  as  of  cultivated  mind,  and  on 
entering  the  parish,  understanding  what  it  was,  he  had  a  meeting  in  vestry,  and 
told  the  civil  authorities,  the  constable  and  churchwardens,  and  so  forth,  he 
should  expect  them  to  discharge  their  duties  in  like  manner  that  he  intended 
to  discharge  his ;  then,  by  good  precept  and  example,  urged  those  habits  of 
morality  and  order  which  he  knew  to  be  necessar}^  to  their  welfare,  and  pursued 
the  disorderly,  through  the  parish  officers,  with  the  fullest  rigour  of  the  law ;  he, 
as  a  matter  of  morality,  compelled  the  civil  officers  to  discharge  their  duties,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  discharged  his  by  precept  and  example. 

1251.  Did  he  establish  any  public  games? — No,  he  did  not  adopt  measures 
of  that  kind  ;  they  were  left  to  the  spirit  of  the  young  fellows  themselves. 

1 252.  Mr.  Coivper.']  Do  you  believe,  in  former  times,  the  labourers  had  more 
leisure  than  they  have  at  present  ? — Decidedly  they  had  ;  they  never  worked 
then  so  long  as  they  are  now  w^orking,  and  they  must  have  had  more  time  for 
play. 

1253.  Have  the}^  now  time  for  playing  at  those  games  to  which  you  have 
alluded? — I  will  answer  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  point 
out  some  particular  class  of  the  population  to  which  you  allude  ;  the  circum- 
stances of  each  vary  so  greatly. 

1254.  The  weavers? — In  the  country  districts  near  Coventry  the  weavers, 
however  poor,  take  time  to  play ;  and  the  time  that  they  so  abstract  from 
labour  is  not  always  so  well  applied  as  it  might  be  for  their  physical  benefit 
and  moral  health ;  but  they  do  abstract  time  from  labour  which  might  be 
employed  in  health}^  exercise. 

1255.  Do 
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125.5.  Do  they  take  some  hours  on  each  day  ? — They  rather  take  it  by  days  Josq-)h  Fletcher, 
in  each  week  ;  they  absent  themselves  from  work  nearly  the  whole  of  Saturday,  Esq. 

Sunday,  the  whole  of  Monday,  and  a  httle  of  Tuesday ;  then  they  work  ex-  — - 

cessively  hard  from  Tuesday  until  the  beginning  of  Saturday,  and  often  through  3o  IMarch  1840. 
the  whole  of  Friday  night. 

1256.  Mr,  Tufnell.']  Has  that  been  the  general  custom? — I  believe  it  has 
been  the  custom  ever  since  the  trade  had  its  origin ;  perhaps  the  time  taken 
for  play  is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be. 

1257.  Mr.  Cowper.']  What  have  you  observed  with  respect  to  leisure  hours 
amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — The  agricultural  labourer  is  restrained, 
by  the  sort  of  labour  he  has  to  perform,  to  certain  hours ;  and  still  more,  he  is 
always  working  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  which  the  weaver  is  not ;  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  as  much  tied  to  regular  hours  as  the  factory  labourer. 

1258.  Every  day  he  has  some  hours  at  his  disposal? — The  agricultural 
labourer  has  scarcely  any  hours  by  daylight  except  in  summer-time ;  but  such 
is  the  healthy  character  of  his  usual  employment,  that  opportunity  for  athletic 
sports  is  not  of  the  same  importance  to  mere  health  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer. 

1259.  Chairman?^  You  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  poorer  classes  in  Manchester? — I  have ;  in  the  autumn  of  1838 
I  was  down  there  at  the  time  that  Captain  Jebb  was  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
petition  for  a  charter  to  Manchester,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
that  his  duties  afforded,  of  inquiring  at  the  different  houses  into  the  truth  of 
the  signatures,  to  take  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  houses,  and  see  in  what 
state  they  were  ;  I  first  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then  walked  in. 

12(10.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  did  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
many  of  the  habitations  of  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes,  I  had,  in  all  the  poorer 
districts. 

1261.  What  is  their  state  with  respect  to  drainage,  and  cleansing,  and  ven- 
tilation, and  the  comfort  of  the  dwellings  amongst  those  classes  ? — With  regard 
to  the  drainage,  by  which  I  must  understand  that  underground  sewerage  com- 
mon in  large  towns,  I  can  know  scarcely  anything  of  it ;  and  the  Committee  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  I  could  not,  when  I  mention  that  the  town-council  of 
Leeds,  in  their  own  admissions  upon  the  same  subject  just  now,  could  not  find 
out  whether  one  half  the  streets  of  their  town  were  or  were  not  drained. 

1262.  I  meant  with  respect  to  surface  drainage,  whether  in  that  respect  they 
were  dirty  and  wet,  or  appeared  to  have  underground  communications  ? — The 
town  presents  very  varying  appearances ;  on  the  Ancoates  side  it  is  much 
improved  by  the  commissioners  of  police,  who  have  put  down  paving  of  some 
kind,  more  or  less  ;  but  in  Irish  Town,  by  the  Medlock,  and  in  certain  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  town,  the  old  absence  of  pavement  still  remains,  and  in  these  streets 
the  whole  surface,  except  a  little  narrow  slip,  by  which  people  may  walk  from 
house  to  house  along  the  sides,  is  occupied  hy  a  great  mass  of  filth  and  rub- 
bish, pools  of  water  and  refuse,  and  everything  you  can  conceive  to  be  the  offal 
from  houses  the  habitations  of  such  people. 

1 263.  Is  that  applicable  to  several  of  the  most  populous  districts  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1264.  Then  the  smell  in  hot  w^eather  would  be  very  offensive  ? — Exceedingly 
offensive,  and  still  more  injurious  from  the  houses  of  that  class  in  Manchester 
having  generally  no  thorough  draught ;  the  houses  stand  back  to  back,  the  par- 
tition wall  ha^dng  a  separate  row  of  dwellings  on  each  side,  without  back  offices. 

1265.  Is  not  that  mode  of  building  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants ?— Yes,  no  doubt :  the  Committee  may  imagine  a  partition  wail  between 
street  and  street,  and  across  the  end  of  the  street,  and  enclosing  a  space  so 
completely,  that  the  inhabitants  breathe  the  foul  atmosphere  exuded  from  this 
filth  incessantly. 

1266.  That  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  districts  in  Manchester? — Yes,  it  is 
most  conspicuously  so  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  called  Irish  Town ;  the 
streets  are  not  so  filthy  in  other  districts,  but  as  to  the  want  of  a  thorough 
draught  the  houses  are  quite  as  bad. 

1267.  In  those  districts  there  is  a  neglected  heap  of  filth  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  back  a  wall  enclosing  whole  masses  of  houses? — Yes. 

1268.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  ?  — No,  I  cannot. 

1 269.  What  is  the  effect ;  is  there  a  great  deal  of  fever  there  ? — I  have  not  any 
statistics  of  disease  in  Manchester,  nor  shall  we  get  them  till  the  office  of  the 
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Joseph  Fletcher,    registrar- general  has  been  at  work  some  time  ;  but  it  must  have  a  most  mjurious 
Esq.  effect :  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  people  it  certainly  has  ;  a  great  deal 

—   of  their  pallid  and  care-worn  appearance  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the 

so  March  1840.   factory  system,  as  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sweeping  together  of  large  masses  of 
'  people,  with  little  intelligence,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable ;  and  the 
evils  under  which  they  suifer  are  produced  from  causes  arising  in  the  towns 
rather  than  from  injurious  influences  in  the  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

1270.  Occupied  as  they  are  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  you  think  if  their 
dwellings  were  constructed  better,  and.  those  points  which  are  so  neglected  were 
attended  to,  that  their  general  health  would  probably  be  much  better,  and  you 
do  not  see  anything  in  that  occupation,  if  properly  regulated,  to  affect  them  ? — 
Assuredly  not,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  benevolent  masters  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  and  there  are 
instances  of  some  having  the  largest  works,  whose  people  and  mills  present  the 

;    appearance,  the  one  of  health,  and  the  other  cleanliness,  with  good  ventilation, 
which  I  should  be  happy  to  see  in  the  persons  and  workshops  of  every  district. 

1271.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  state  of  one  of  Mr.  Ashworth's  mills,  in. 
Cheshire  ? — I  know  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton's  mills,  in  Cheshire. 

1272.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  well  managed  ? — Yes  ;  those  of  Mr.  Ashworth, 
at  Egerton,  near  Bolton  ;  of  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  at  Turton,  near  Bolton ;  and 
of  the  Messrs.  Gregg  also,  show,  among  others,  what  may  be  done  by  good 
regulation  and  the  kindness  of  the  master. 

1273.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  of  close  courts  built  like  a  cul  de 
sac  in  Manchester  ? — That  sort  of  construction  is  less  common  in  Manchester 
than  in  Birmingham  ;  it  prevails  almost  universally  in  Birmingham  ;  there  the 
labouring  classes  call  them  villages,  though  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  town. 

1274.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  that  construction  is  injurious  to  health,  and 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  if  the  air  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
them  ? — Indisputably  ;  it  is  the  most  injurious  construction  ;  and  any  municipal 
regulation  that  should  forbid  the  erection  of  houses  without  a  thorough  draught 
would  be  justifiable  to  any  extent. 

1  275.  With  regard  to  the  effect  upon  their  own  health  ? — Yes,  and  ultimately 
i       upon  the  health  of  other  parties  in  the  same  town. 

!  1276.  Mr.  Wilson  Fatten.]  How  would  you  accomplish  the  object  in  to-vras  ? 

i  - — It  would  be  very  simple :  if  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  dwellings 
I       erected  for  the  poorer  classes  should  be  erected  only  in  streets  ha^idng  a 
I       thorough  draught,  and  that  the  execution  of  that  Act  should  devolve  upon  the 
municipal  police,  just  as  in  London  they  have  a  Building  Act,  providing  that 
the  walls  shall  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  I  think  it  would  be  easily  put  in  force. 

1277.  -^I'e  yo^^  aware  that  in  Manchester  there  are  many  persons  who  dw^ell 
in  cellars  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

1278.  Do  you  know  the  numbers  given  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1279.  You  do  not  know  that  they  amount  to  many  thousands  ? — They  must 
amount  to  some  thousands. 

1280.  Do  you  not  think  that,  to  inhabitants  of  that  class,  inhabiting  under- 
ground cellars  by  day  and  night  must  be  considered  injurious  to  their  health  ? 
■ — There  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  very  miserable  habitations  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  our  common  acceptation  of  the  word  "  cellar  " 
would  indicate  ;  they  have  little  open  areas  in  front,  down  which  there  are 
steps,  and  that  gives  an  opening  to  them,  which  would  not  be  conceived  from  the 
word  "  cellar,"  from  which  you  would  apprehend  they  were  entered  from  the 
inside  of  the  house. 

1281.  They  are  something  like  the  cellars  in  Monmouth-street  r — Yes,  you 
go  down  into  a  little  area. 

1282.  Mr.  Wilson  Fatten.^  Did  you  not  find  at  Manchester  often  that  the 
cellar  was  the  best  part  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  it  was  sometimes. 

12 S3.  Chairman.]  And  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house  were  worse  r — 
Yes,  in  such  cases  they  were. 

1284,  Mr.  Tvfnell]  Are  those  cellars  paved  ? — Generally,  with  brick. 

1285.  Is  there  one  family  generally  inhabits  a  cellar? — Yes. 

i-zSG.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  regulation  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  building  the  houses  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  whatever  regulations  the  Legislature 
should  think  it  right  to  ordain,  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  ;. 
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clearly  understanding  that  they  cannot  provide  as  good  houses  for  the  poor  as  for    Joseph  Fletcher, 

the  other  classes  ;  but  whatever  regulations  it  is  necessary  to  ordain  for  their 

health,  I  consider  may  easily  be  enforced.  March  1840 

1287.  As  you  suggested  just  now,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  draught 
through  the  streets,  do  you  think  a  similar  regulation  should  be  made  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  houses  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1288.  Chairman.]  For  instance,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  built  back  to 
back  ? — Yes.  If  you  think  it  right  so  far  to  interfere  with  the  cupidity  of  the 
builders,  and  the  acquiescence  of  ignorant  people,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
you  may  execute  it. 

1289.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  such  regulations,  duly  considered  and 
properly  executed,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
densely-peopled  towns  ? — I  cannot  express  in  tferms  sufficiently  strong  my  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  some  such  measure ;  for  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  the  sweeping  together  of  vast  populations,  have  been  equally  so 
sudden,  that  the  people  were  not  brought  up  in  or  prepared  for  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed ;  and  unless  you  render  them  assist-  ; 
ance  by  municipal  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  good  regulation,  which  they 
cannot  attain  for  themselves,  they  must  suffer  severely.  Unless  the  whole  com- 
munity combine  to  render  the  town  healthy,  and  the  place  well  regulated,  the 
most  frightful  disorders  must  necessarily  arise  from  a  population  so  feeble  and 
ignoran — feeble  morally,  and  ignorant  to  secure  their  own  interests — being  so 
suddenly  swept  together,  commonly  from  a  rural  origin. 

1 290.  Do  you  not  think,  independent  of  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  it  is  very  important  to  the  other  classes,  when  you  consider  the  large  sums 
thrown  upon  those  classes  by  the  hospital,  poor  law,  and  other  expenses  ? — A 
considerable  saving  of  expense  would  undoubtedl}'^  arise  from  better  sanitory  ) 
regulations  ;  but  the  extent  of  this  saving  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  state. 

1291.  But  a  considerable  saving  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  a  saving  in  the  poor- 
rate,  and  in  the  contributions  to  fever  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  objects, 
but  I  believe  a  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  present  expenses  of  prosecutions, 
and  in  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  which  is 
generated  as  much  by  the  filthy  and  miserable  habits  of  those  town  populations 
as  by  their  ignorance. 

1292.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  neglect  of  comfort  and  decency  in  their 
dwellings  you  have  described  in  this  way,  has  the  effect  in  many  instances  of 
driving  them  to  drinking,  as  a  temporary  relief  from  their  misery  ? — The  drink- 
ing that  prevails  in  the  large  towns  prevails  under  many  influences.  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  actual  distress,  because  the  factory  population  of 
Manchester,  with  all  the  evils  and  disorders  under  which  they  are  labouring, 
have  paid  among  them  a  very  large  amount  of  wages,  and  what  might  be  saved 
from  their  expenditure  in  spirits  would  go  a  great  way  towards  improving 
their  condition  in  other  respects. 

1293.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  discomfort  of  all  kinds,  described  as  you 
have  described  it,  has  the  effect  of  driving  them  to  reckless  courses  in  the  w^ay 
of  drinking  ? — The  general  want  of  domestic  comfort  will  have  that  effect ;  but 
the  want  of  comfort  at  home  arises  very  much  from  moral  causes  :  the  woman 
is  absent  from  home  during  the  day  working  at  the  mill ;  she  has  not  made 
the  home  comfortable,  and  the  discomfort  of  home  has  very  greatly  arisen  from 
that  circumstance. 

1294.  And  the  want  of  convenience  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  want 
of  ventilation,  all  contribute  to  the  discomfort  of  home  ? — Yes  ;  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  inclination  to  be  absent  from  it. 

1295.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  lower  class  of  the  population 
at  Liverpool  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

1296.  Mr.  Cowper^  What  remarks  have  you  made  with  respect  to  the  phy- 
sical appearance  of  the  poor  people  employed  in  those  large  towns  compared 
with  those  employed  in  the  country  ? — They  are  palUd  in  appearance,  and  are 
slender  and  thin,  and  there  is  a  want  of  that  appearance  of  animal  spirits  which 
generally  distinguishes  an  agricultural  people. 

1297.  So  that  they  appear  outwardly  to  be  a  deteriorated  race? — They  do. 

1298.  Mr.  JVilson  Patten?^  In  your  observations  have  you  been  enabled  to 
judge  for  yourself  whether  that  was  attributable  to  the  nature  of  their  work  in 
the  factories  or  their  residence  in  these  towns  ? — Judging  from  the  healthy  ap- 
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Joseph  Fletcher,    pearance  of  those  persons  working  in  the  country  factories,  such  as  Mr.  Gregg's, 
Esq.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton's,  and  others,  I  should  imagine  that  it  arises  principally  from 

'"TI"  T"  their  disorderly  habits  and  the  bad  circumstances  of  the  to-^\Ti  rather  than  the 
30  March  1840.    -^^^  influence  merely  of  the  factory  employment. 

1299.  Do  you  find  in  the  worst  parts  of  Manchester  that  those  employed  in 
factories  are  a  much  more  deteriorated  race  than  they  are  in  the  other  more 
healthy  parts  of  the  town  where  they  are  also  employed  in  factories  r — I  am 
unable  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  population,  for  the  hours  at 
w^hich  I  could  see  them  at  their  own  homes  were  very  few.  I  could  see  them  in 
great  numbers  only  on  their  return  from  the  mills  through  the  chief  streets,  and 
to  what  parts  of  the  town  they  would  ultimately  disperse  I  could  not  tell.  I  could 
see  them  at  home  only  during  the  hour  of  their  dinner,  and  I  could  not  see  a 
sufficient  number  during  that  time  to  answer  your  question. 

1300.  Mr.  Tiifnell^  In  those  country  factories  you  stated  there  was  more 
attention  paid  to  the  ventilation  and  the  health  of  the  children  ? — Several  of  the 
proprietors  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  Messrs.  Ashworth,  pay 
great  attention  to  their  people ;  and  their  factory  labour,  except  some  little 
closeness  in  some  of  the  rooms,  which  I  believe  they  cannot  prevent  the  men 
incurring,  because  the  cotton  spins  better  in  a  close  atmosphere ;  excepting 
that,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  the  labour  of  mills  to  be  as  healthy 
as  any  labour  can  be. 

1301.  You  think  if  the  sam  e  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation  in  those  factories 
in  the  town  as  in  the  factories  in  the  country,  that  the  health  of  the  people  might 
not  suffer  more? — Certainly  not,  from  causes  connected  with  their  labour  alone. 

1302.  Chairman^  And  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  points  you  have 
spoken  to  about  the  habitations  ? — Yes. 

1303.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  supply  of  water  at  Manchester  ? — I  do 
not. 

1304.  Do  you  know  of  there  being  any  baths  accessible  to  the  poorer  class  ? 
— I  do  not  know  it;  there  must  be  a  great  want  of  them  from  their  appearance. 

1305.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  were  baths  or  bathing-places  to  which  the 
people  could  have  resort,  it  would  promote  their  comfort  ? — There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  it,  and  it  would  beasubjectworthy  the  consideration  of  the  philanthropis  t. 

1306.  Mr,  Ingham^  Is  there  not  a  great  escape  of  hot  water  from  each 
large  mill  ? — Yes. 

1307.  So  that  there  might  be  a  reservoir  of  hot  water  provided  without  any 
expense,  except  a  vessel  to  contain  it  ? — Yes  ;  were  their  habits  of  a  kind  to 
make  them  desire  it,  and  the  master  of  such  active  benevolence  as  to  aid  in 
supplying  it,  such  baths  would  be  provided,  and  would  be  highly  useful. 

1308.  You  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  want  of  the  comforts  of  home  arise 
from  the  absence  of  the  woman  ? — Yes. 

1309.  Are  the  women  at  all  famihar  with  those  circumstances  that  make  a 
home  comfortable  ? — It  depends  upon  what  their  previous  habits  have  been  ;  the 
young  women  employed  in  the  factory  in  early  life,  turn  out  generally  bad 
housewives,  and  their  places  present  an  appearance  of  disorder ;  it  is  not  a  home 
that  they  have  ;  it  is  a  house,  but  not  a  home. 

1310.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  mix  something  of  household  instruction 
in  all  those  schools  where  the  females  go,  so  that  they  might  learn  something 
of  cleaning  the  house  or  cookery,  so  as  to  make  the  husband's  home  comfort- 
able ?— No  doubt ;  but  without  disputing  its  utihty,  the  girls,  according  to  the 
present  system,  go  so  early  to  the  manufactories,  that  they  may,  before  they 
become  wives  and  mothers,  have  lost  all  ability  to  do  anything  but  sew. 

1311.  Chairman^  At  all  events  such  instruction  might  be  beneficial  to  them  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

1312.  Do  those  remarks  you  have  made  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing, by  some  mode  or  other  of  legislative  enactment,  the  inspection  of 
dweUings  and  the  regulation  of  drainage  apply  themselves  generally  to  other 
manufacturing  towns,  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  which,  hov/ever,  you 
may  not  be  so  famihar  ? — In  every  large  town  I  have  been  in,  I  have  seen  cir- 
cumstances that  induce  me  to  think  that  the  same  observations  apply  to  all 
our  great  manufacturing  towns,  those  especially  in  the  north. 

1313.  All  those  great  manufacturing  towns  which  have  risen  up  with  large 
populations  in  the  last  30  or  40  years  ;  do  you  think  the  same  observations  apply 
to  them?— Yes;  the  population  has  been  brought  together  under  municipal 
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institutions,  cfilculated  for  a  rural  people.  Manchester  has  had  to  this  day 
merely  a  manorial  constitution  ;  that  is,  until  the  day  it  got  its  charter.  Bolton 
is  under  merely  a  court  leet.  These  towns  have  had  nothing  but  the  old  leet 
jurisdictions. 

1314.  The  improvements  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Their  municipal  institutions  are 
quite  unfitted  for  masses  of  people  so  large. 

1315.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  the  ope- 
ratives of  Manchester? — None  athletic,  except  when  a  number  of  the  more 
disorderly  steal  off  to  the  borders  of  Cheshire  or  Yorkshire,— to  one  of  these 
neighbouring  counties, — to  have  a  "  mill,"  as  they  call  it. 

1316.  How  do  they  employ  the  Sunday  afternoon  ? — The  whole  Sunday  is 
too  frequently  lost  in  either  drinking  or  inactive  idleness.  It  is  a  most  painful 
thing  at  Manchester,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there  is  a  vast  labouring  popu- 
lation around  you,  to  observe  that  the  whole  Sunday  is  passing  away  without 
seeing  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  you  would  see  them  here,  with 
Iheir  wives  and  children  walking  out,  and  you  wonder  where  they  are  ;  they  are 
too  numerously  at  home  in  their  dirt. 

1317.  Chairman.']  Have  they  anywhere  to  walk  ? — No  ;  only  the  dusty  roads. 

1318.  Mr.  TttfneU.']  Is  that  the  case  at  Birmingham  ;  do  the  mechanics  con- 
fine themselves  at  home  on  Sunday  ? — No. 

1319.  You  have  seen  large  classes  walking  out  there,  probably? — Yes  ;  there 
are  large  classes  there  very  superior  in  condition ;  the  constitution  of  the  trade 
of  Birmingham  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Manchester  manufactures  ; 
there  are  great  classes  of  Birmingham  men  highly  paid,  indeed,  who,  if  they  had 
moral  conduct  equal  to  their  earnings,  would  be  in  exceedingly  comfortable 
circumstances. 

1320.  Chairman.]  Almost  every  man  has  a  house  to  himself  at  Birmingham? 
— Many  of  them  have  very  comfortable  homes,  especially  if  they  happen  to  have 
decent  wives,  which  they  are  more  likely  to  get  here  than  in  a  factory  to  wn. 
There  is  nothing  but  misconduct  to  prevent  there  being  large  numbers  of  com- 
fortable labourers  at  Birmingham. 

1321.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  wages  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham ?■ — I  limit  my  observation  to  "  classes  ; "  at  Birmingham  trade  depends 
so  much  more  upon  individual  skill  rather  than  on  great  combinations  of  capital ; 
for  that  skill  there  is  a  high  price  paid  at  Birmingham,  while  at  Manchester, 
skill,  except  among  the  machinists,  is  not  wanted  at  all ;  there  is  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  classes  ;  the  highest  classes  at  Birmingham  might  be,  from 
the  resources  at  their  disposal,  a  very  respectable  class. 

1322.  Are  they  so  r — There  is  not  comfort  equal  to  their  earnings. 

1323.  They  are  superior  to  the  Manchester  men? — Yes. 

1324.  Mr.  Cowper.]  At  Manchester  is  there  any  place,  except  the  dusty 
roads,  where  the  people  can  breathe  the  fresh  air  ? — I  believe  not. 

1325.  That  inconvenience  is  constantly  increasing,  by  the  population  spreading 
itself  all  round  the  town  ? — Yes. 

1326.  Is  there  considerable  negligence  or  want  of  regularity  in  the  attend- 
ance upon  religious  worship  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Manchester  ? — I  am 
informed  that  there  is  ;  and  it  must  inevitably  be  so,  or  you  would  see  them  in 
the  street  going  and  coming,  or  walking  out  afterwards,  vfhich  you  do  not ;  they 
are  at  home. 

1327.  I  am  told  that  on  Sunday  there  is  a  growing  want  of  attention  to  dress 
and  cleanliness,  and  that  sense  of  propriety  and  decency  generally  shown 
among  the  humbler  classes  in  many  districts,  but  not  at  Manchester  and  many 
of  the  large  Lancashire  towns  ? — It  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
largest  factory  towns,  but  if  you  take  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  poor  creatures  are  jilaced,  you  will  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  this 
resvilt. 

1328.  Do  you  not  think  that  whatever  their  circumstances  are,  that  negli- 
gence of  this  kind  is  hkely  to  be  attended  with  the  worst  result  to  their  moral 
feelings  and  comforts?— A  population  so  extensively  demoralized  can  neither 
be  happy  in  themselves  nor  safe  to  the  community  of  which  they  form  part. 

1329.  Mr.  Ingham^  Do  they  work  until  a  late  hour  on  Saturday? — I  think 
only  until  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

0.47.  L  2  1 330.  Mr. 
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Joseph  Fletcher,       J  330.  Mr.  Cowj^er.']  Have  you  met  with  any  expressions  of  discontent  with 
Esq.  their  condition  ? — Discontent  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  does  not 

o^larch  18  express  itself  in  complaints  of  those  things  into  which  you  are  now  investigat- 
30  1  arc  1  40.  _  discontent  shows  itself  in  passions,  not  in  reasoning ;  and  the  discontent 
which  they  express  is  not  a  complaint  of  any  such  grievances  as  you  are  inves- 
tigating, but  they  immediately  find  another  subject  for  their  excited  passions, 
and  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the 
frame-work  of  society. 

1331.  Mr.  TvfnelV]  Has  there  been  any  spread  of  benefit  societies,  or  are 
they  general  in  that  district  ? — They  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  general 
as  one  would  wish,  that  is,  not  those  that  are  of  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
character ;  very  often  in  the  Coventry  district  they  have  such  societies,  and 
in  Birmingham,  and  among  the  Spitalfields  population ;  but  these  are  chieflv 
what  are  called  Birmingham  clubs  ;  an  association  for  a  year,  either  for  sub- 
scription during  the  year  to  a  common  fund,  to  supply  the  wants  of  any  who 
may  be  suffering  from  sickness,  or  on  the  understanding  that  when  such  sick- 
ness occurs  they  all  subscribe  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer ;  the  contract  among 
them  lasts  only  for  a  year ;  it  terminates  with  the  year,  and  is  re-commenced 
again ;  and  if  it  has  been  by  a  regular  subscription,  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  divided  ;  such  clubs  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  old  man. 

1 332.  Are  not  they  all  admitted  at  a  certain  age  ? — As  each  is  a  self-constituted 
body,  annually  renewed,  the  members,  from  feelings  of  self  interest,  will  load 
themselves  only  with  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  a  burden  beyond  the 
average. 

1 333.  Mr.  Cowperi]  It  is  a  mere  speculation  ? — It  is  a  mutual  insurance  for 
a  year. 

1334.  Chmrman.]  They  are  not  registered  under  the  Act  ? — No. 

1 335.  They  have  no  regulations  to  prevent  their  officers  cheating,  or  becoming 
refractory  ? — No. 

1336.  Nor  to  compel  them  to  lodge  themoney  in  the  savings  bank?— No;  and 
it  is  proverbial  the  losses  they  sustain,  through  defalcation,  and  the  very  insuf- 
ficient custody  in  which  their  funds  are  placed. 

1337.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Are  those  Birmingham  clubs  of  very  large  extent? — 
They  vary  exceedingly ;  sometimes  they  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  they  are 
not  at  all  so  ;  it  depends  upon  their  locality,  whether  they  be  in  towns  or  \illage-s  ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  population  are  dispersed  in  callages ; 
some  of  the  town  clubs  are,  I  believe,  extensive,  some,  for  instance,  in  Spital- 
fields. 

1338.  Do  they  provide  against  sickness  and  want? — Not  against  want, 
merely  sickness. 

1339.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  generally  subscribed? — No,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  trifling ;  I  think  it  is  about  sixpence  a  month. 

1340.  Are  there  any  efficient  clubs  in  those  districts  in  which  they  insure 
themselves  against  want  of  employment,  where  a  man  deposits  at  one  period, 
so  as  to  enable  himself  to  have  an  allowance  when  out  of  work  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  except  in  the  form  of  trades'  unions,  which  are  for  a  very  different  object. 

.  There  are  mutual  assurances,  as  connected  with  trade  clubs,  to  a  very  great 
extent  throughout  the  country,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  subject  of  considera- 
tion from  the  mutual  insurances  against  sickness. 

1341.  They  have  very  few  trade-clubs  to  give  themselves  an  allowance  when 
out  of  work  ? — Very  few,  except  in  connexion  with  trade  policy. 
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Mercurii,  1°  die  Aprilis,  1840. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Brothei-ton. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Ingham. 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten. 
Mr.  Ponsonby. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Slauey. 
Lord  J.  Stuart. 
Mr.  Tufnell. 
Mr.  R.  Walker. 


R,  A.  SLANEY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  /.  TV.  Umvin^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1342.  Chairmani]  YOU  are  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Mr.  J.  w.  Univin. 
Tower  Hamlets  ? — I  am.  » 

1343.  You  were  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Sewers  in  1834,     1  April  1840. 
were  you  not? — I  was. 

1344.  Is  the  plan  you  produce  that  of  the  district  of  sewers  of  which  you  , 
are  the  clerk  ? — Yes. 

1345.  There  are  in  your  district  eight  levels,  are  there  not? — There  are 
seven  levels. 

1346.  The  accounts  of  those  levels  are  kept  distinct,  are  they  not? — 
They  are. 

1347.  Just  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  distinct  commissions  ? — Yes. 

1348.  Are  these  the  levels;  first,  the  Spitalfields  and  Wapping  level,  the 
Limehouse  level,  the  Upper  Limehouse  level,  the  Nightingale-lane  level,  the 
Tower-hill  level,  the  Lower  Wapping  or  Greenbank  level,  Hermitage-street 
level,  and  the  Hackney-brook  level  ? — The  Spitalfields,  and  Wapping,  and  the 
Nightingale-lane  have  been  united. 

1349.  There  are  seven  levels ;  the  Spitalfields,  Wapping,  and  Nightingale- 
lane  levels  are  now  one  ? — 'Yes. 

1350.  Will  you  enumerate  the  other  six? — The  Lower  Wapping  or  Green- 
bank  level,  the  Tower-hill  level,  the  Hermitage-street  level,  the  Limehouse 
level,  the  Upper  Limehouse  level,  and  the  Hackney-brook  level, 

1351.  Those  plans  you  produce  are  plans  of  the  sewers  of  the  whole  district  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  levels,  I  believe,  are  not  distinctly  marked  out  on  those  plans. 

1352.  Mr.  Tufnell]  Are  all  the  levels  under  one  board? — Yes;  but  the 
accounts  are  kept  separate. 

1353.  Chairman.^  Those  lines  which  are  marked  blue  are  the  old  sewers  ? — 
Yes;  which  were  prior  to  183.5. 

1354.  Those  marked  red  are  new  sewers,  which  have  been  made  since  1835  ? 
— Yes;  some  of  them  not  being  yet  quite  completed. 

13.55.  The  sewers  marked  red  and  marked  blue  comprise  all  the  sewers 
within  the  district  you  speak  of? — Certainly. 

1356.  Take  first  of  all  the  Spitalfields,  Wapping,  and  Nightingale-lane  level; 
it  appears  to  begin  at  a  place  called  the  Meeting  and  Burial-ground,  near 
Walberge-street.  There  are  laid  down  in  that  map  a  number  of  streets, 
Richard-street,  James-street,  Catherine-street,  Lower  Chapman-street,  Chapel- 
street,  Ann-street,  Walberge-street,  Cornwall-street,  and  many  others,  in  which 
no  sewers  are  laid  down,  either  old  or  new  ;  is  that  an  accurate  account  ? — 
There  are  none  cleansed  by  the  Commissioners  ;  but  in  Lower  Chapman-street 
there  is  now  one  about  to  be  constructed. 

1357.  That  will  communicate  with  the  sewer  in  the  New-road? — Yes,  in 
Cannon-street  Road. 

1358.  Are  the  streets  mentioned,  in  which,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
sewer,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  considerably  crowded? — They 
are  generally;  but  I  should  state  that  some  of  the  land-owners  in  those  streets 
have  drains  which  have  been  constructed  by  themselves,  communicating  with 
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]Mr.  J.  W.  Unwin.  the  sewers ;  I  know  they  have  in  Chapman-street,  where  we  are  going  to  con- 
  struct  a  sewer  now,  and  also  in  Cornwall-street. 

X  April  1840.  1359.  Mr.  Tufnell.~]  Do  you  give  them  every  facility  to  do  it  ? — Yes;  and 
we  do  everything  we  can  to  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but  in  some  instances  we 
cannot  induce  them  to  do  it  even  when  they  have  sewers. 

1360.  Chairinan.']  Are  Great  Prescott-street  and  Chambers-street  in  your 
district  ? — Both  of  them. 

1361.  In  Cambridge-street,  Mansel-street,  and  several  other  streets  near, 
and  Great  Alie-street,  there  appear  to  be  no  sewers  laid  down  ? — ^No,  not  in 
any  of  those  streets  certainly,  but  there  are  sewers  in  Leman-street  into  which 
they  drain  ;  they  are  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  district. 

1362.  There  is  another  district  not  a  great  way  from  Spitalfields  church,  in- 
cluding Dean-street,  George-street,  and  several  others,  apparently  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  populous  district,  Chicksand-street,  John-street,  George-street,  Hen- 
eage-street,  and  a  number  of  small  streets  that  appear  to  join  to  those,  in  which 
also  there  is  no  sewer  laid  down ;  is  that  the  case  ? — In  those  streets  there  is 
nothing  but  the  underground  drainage,  which  has  been  constructed  by  the 
owners ;  there  are  no  sewers  in  those  streets  certainly ;  there  has  recently  been 
a  sewer  constructed  in  Petticoat-lane,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  City  of  London,  which  is  productive  of  great  benefit. 

1363.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  population  in  those  streets  ? — Y^,  of  the  lower 
class. 

1364.  There  is  a  district  comprehending  Fleet-street,  South-street,  Slater- 
street,  Anchor-street  and  other  streets,  is  there  any  sewer  in  that  district  ? — 
I  should  think  not ;  there  are  drains  communicationg  with  the  sewers. 

1365.  Along  the  line  of  New  Nichol-street  and  Old  Nichol-street  and  Nelson 
street  there  appears  to  be  no  sewer  laid  down  ?■ — -No,  there  is  none. 

1366.  Coming  to  Bethnal-green,  Satch well-street,  Tyson-street,  Charlotte- 
street,  Tyrall-street,  Hart's-lane,  and  Union-street,  all  of  those  appear  to  be 
small  houses  in  a  densely-inhabited  district  ? — They  are  not  densely  popalated 
there  ;  there  are  fields. 

1367.  There  is  no  sewer  among  those? — No 5  and  I  question  whether  one 
would  be  very  beneficial  there. 

1368.  In  Coventry-street,  Pott-street,  Cross-street,  Wentworth-street,  and 
the  district  in  that  neighbourhood,  not  very  far  from  Dog-row,  there  appears 
to  be  no  sewer  laid  down  ? — There  is  none  there,  certainly. 

1369.  There  is  a  district  of  Dock-street,  Collingwood-street,  Collingwood- 
l    place,  and  Pleasant-row  ;  there  is  no  sewerage  along  many  of  those  streets,  is 

there? — No;  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  streets  in  the  district  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  in  which  there  are  no  sewers. 

1370.  This  district,  comprehending  Bethnal-green,  and  Whitechapel,  and 
Mile  End,  and  so  forth,  is  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  is  very  densely  inhabited  ? — It  is,  except  Bethnal-green  ;  there  are 
parts  of  Bethnal-green  which  are  principally  fields  and  gardens. 

1371.  The  whole  of  the  dwellings  are  of  the  lower  description,  and  are 
densely  put  together,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

1372.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  there  are  many  places  there  in  which 
there  are  lodging-houses,  in  which  many  families  reside  together? — 'I  believe  it 
is  so,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

1 373.  Is  Limehouse  within  your  district  ? — Yes,  part  of  it. 

1374.  There  is  a  plan  laid  down  in  which  there  are  three  colours,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow  ? — The  reason  of  that  was,  that  the  yellow  was  an  after  sug- 
gestion. 

1375.  Do  the  red  ones  mean  those  which  have  been  lately  formed,  or  which 
are  in  contemplation? — The  blue  ones  are  all  old  ones,  and  some  of  those 
marked  red  have  been  done,  but  not  all. 

1376.  Are  the  yellow  done  at  all?— No. 

1377.  Along  Gill-street,  and  Jamaica-place,  and  Rich-street,  there  are  no 
sewers  at  present? — No,  certainly  not;  there  is  a  sewer  at  the  back  of  Gill- 
street. 

1378.  Along  Church-row  there  is  none  laid  down?— There  is  none  laid 
down ;  but  I  do  not  know^  that  district  very  well ;  I  had  rather  the  surveyor 
was  called  upon  to  speak  to  that. 

1379.  Mr. 
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1379.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Is  that  plan  made  by  the  surveyor? — Yes,  it  was  made  Bir,  /.  If".  Umvin. 
in  the  year  1835,  '  ~ 

1380.  Is  it  filled  up  periodically? — Yes,  it  shows  the  whole  district  at  one     ^  ^P"'  ^^^o- 
view :  it  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 

whole  district ;  it  shows  the  sewers  then  in  operation,  and  those  which  were 
then  projected. 

1381.  Chairmafi.']  There  is  the  district  including  North-street,  Chesterfield- 
street,  with  several  small  streets  coming  into  it,  and  Samuel-street,  James- 
street,  Richard-street,  William-street,  Rosetta-street,  Anchor-street,  and  Edward- 
street,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  streets  through  a  populous  district,  and  where 
there  are  no  sewers  laid  down  ? — There  are  a  great  many  houses  of  a  very  poor 
description  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  sewer  at  present ;  the  probability  is,  that 
it  is  drained  by  the  owner  of  the  houses,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

1382.  With  respect  to  the  district  of  Queen-street,  between  which  and  the 
river  is  London-street,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  comes  down  from 
Rose-lane  to  the  river;  is  there  any  sewer? — There  is  not;  but  probably  those 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  owners  have  made  drains  to  drain  their  own  pro- 
perty, with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

1383.  What  population  is  there  in  the  district  over  which  your  power 
extends  ? — I  cannot  state  it  this  moment. 

1384.  Have  the  population  and  buildings  extended,  in  the  district  over  which 
your  commission  reaches,  within  the  last  10  or  12  years? — I  should  think  they 
have,  very  much. 

1385.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  to  the  population  throughout  that 
district,  and  a  number  of  new  streets  and  additional  houses? — Yes,  generally, 
I  should  say  that  the  buildings  and  population  have  increased  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  particularly. 

1386.  The  population  are  in  general  of  the  humbler  class? — In  a  great 
measure.  i 

1387.  Supposing  the  street  is  filled  with  those  poorer  sort  of  houses,  in  which 
a  number  of  those  people  dwell,  if  steps  are  taken  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
them  any  sewerage,  is  that  done  by  means  of  your  commission  taking  any  steps, 
or  by  application  of  the  landlord  or  the  inhabitants  ? — It  is  usually  done  by 
application  of  the  landlord  or  the  inhabitants  ;  where  there  are  cases  of  a 
very  extreme  nature  the  Commissioners  are  the  moving  parties  in  the  first 
instance. 

1388.  By  a  case  of  an  extreme  nature,  do  you  mean  where  it  is  a  case  of  ;' 
extreme  emergency  from  the  health  of  the  district  being  affected,  or  a  large  ; 
increase  of  population  ? — A  large  increase,  in  point  of  population.  ' 

1389.  It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  causes  for  the  Commissioners 
moving  in  the  matter  is  a  pressing  emergency,  arising  from  the  health  of  the 
district  being  affected,  but  only  an  increase  in  the  buildings  ? — The  whole 
matter  is  taken  into  their  consideration. 

1390.  They  do  not  therefore  usually,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  set  about  to 
consult  upon  the  constructing  of  sewers  for  new  places  unless  there  is  applica- 
tion made  by  the  owners  and  inhabitants  ? — Yes  ;  all  the  new  sewers  laid  down 
in  that  year  were  at  the  suggestion  of  the  surveyor,  they  directed  the  surveyor 
to  make  his  report,  and  upon  that  report  they  were  undertaken. 

1391.  A  good  many  of  them  appear  to  be  in  districts  where  there  are  old 
houses  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances  ;  but  not  always. 

1392.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  usually  the  moving  cause  for  new 
sewers  is  the  apphcation  of  the  landlords  and  inhabitants,  but  that  in  some 
cases  the  Commissioners  began  where  there  was  an  extensive  series  of  buildings  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

1393.  Do  the  landlords  of  those  smaller  districts,  and  the  owners  of  those 
smaller  houses,  built  in  rows  and  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes,  apply  to 
you  for  sewers  to  be  brought  up  to  their  districts,  or  do  they  not  ? — Sometimes 
they  do,  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1394.  If  a  sewer  is  brought  up  into  their  district  are  they  obliged  to  pay  the 
sewer's-rate  ? — Yes. 

1395.  Do  they  pay  in  all  cases  ? — They  pay  in  all  cases  where  they  are  bene- 
fited by  the  sewers. 

1396.  You  hold  them  liable  in  all  cases  where  they  avoid  a  damage,  do  not 
you  ?— I  was  asked  that  question  on  a  former  Committee  ;  they  are,  I  conceive, 
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]Mr.  /.  IV.  Umvin.  liable  where  any  benefit  is  derived ;  the  benefit  of  actually  communicating 
appHes  to  very  few  parties. 
1  April  1840.        1397-  You  consider  that  they  are  liable  to  pay  if  they  avoid  a  damage? — 
Yes,  or  receive  a  benefit. 

J  398.  And  that  you  conceive  to  be  the  case  if  they  have  the  means  of  pass- 
ing off  water  which  would  otherwise  be  pounded  ? — Yes. 

1399.  Do  the  landlords  of  the  populous  districts,  in  which  there  are  streets 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  these  poorer  classes,  pay  to  the  sewer-rates  whether 
the  sewerage  comes  up  that  street  or  not  ? — Certainly  ;  if  they  have  any  benefit 
whatever  they  pay  for  it. 
1  1400.  Mr.  lufnell.']  Do  you  know  what  proportion  there  is  exempt  from  the 
sewer-rate  in  your  district  ? — There  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  district 
exempt;  the  water  runs  off  from  that  part  into  the  parish  of  Tottenham. 

1401.  Chairman.']  The  denomination  you  gave  in  the  beginning,  namely, 
i   levels,  implies  that  all  within  the  level  deriving  a  benefit  contribute  to  the 

sewers  which  drain  that  level? — They  do  so. 

1402.  Do  the  owners  of  those  houses  within  any  one  level,  where  there  is 
no  sewer  up  their  street,  pay  equally  per  cent,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  street 
up  which  the  sewer  comes  ? — Certainly ;  they  are  all  equal  in  amount  on  each 
level ;  there  is  no  graduated  rate,  if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  question  ;  an 
unequal  rate  would  become  unlawful,  because  unequal. 

1403.  Supposing  there  are  two  streets,  up  one  of  which  a  sewer  runs,  and 
up  another,  of  which  no  sewer  runs,  the  owners  of  the  houses  pay  equally  in 
each  case  ? — They  do. 

1404.  Do  you  think  they  derive  an  equal  benefit  in  the  one  case  and  the 
other  1 — Decidedly  they  do,  unless  there  are  private  communications  with  the 
houses. 

1405.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  owner  of  a  house  in  a  street  up  which  a 
sewer  does  not  run,  and  which  may  be  half  a  mile  from  a  sewer,  derives  as 
much  benefit  from  the  sewers  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  street  up  which  a  sewer 
runs  between  the  houses  r — I  should  say  most  decidedly  ;  they  derive  one  and 
the  same  benefit  from  the  sewer,  unless  they  have  private  communications  ;  there 
is  the  surplus  drainage. 

1406.  With  respect  to  the  power  you  have,  supposing  you  carry  a  sewer  up 
any  of  those  densely-peopled  streets,  have  you  any  power  now  of  enforcing  a 
communication  from  the  houses  with  the  sewer  which  is  made  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1407.  Are  there,  in  your  knowledge,  many  houses  there  of  the  poorer  class 
which  have  a  sewer  near  them,  where  they  might  take  advantage  of  your  sewers, 
and  might  communicate  with  them,  but  who  do  not? — There  are  a  great  many  ; 
I  would  instance  the  case  of  Rosemary-lane. 

1408.  Is  that  tlie  case  in  many  other  instances  within  the  district? — In  a 
•   great  many  instances  they  do  not  take  advantage  where  the  sewer  is  actually 

coming  by  them. 

1409.  The  surface  water  does  flow  through  the  channels,  and  so  on ;  and  so 
far  they  have  an  advantage? — Yes. 

1410.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  district  in  which  the  health  of  a  parti- 
cular locality  has  been  improved  by  your  making  underground  communica-, 
tions? — I  cannot  ansv/er  that  question. 

1411.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  several  districts  in  which  great  neglect 
of  cleanliness  prevails  in  the  houses  which  have  one  of  your  sewers  near  them, 
which  might  have  a  great  influence? — I  am  afraid  1  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

1412.  Do  the  landlords  of  many  of  tliose  dwellings  take  advantage  of  those 
sewers  when  they  come  near  them? — Sometimes  they  do,  and  in  some  instances 
I  am  afraid  they  do  not, 

1413.  Have  you  any  power  to  prevent  receptacles  of  filth  being  sunk  below 
the  level  of  your  sewer? — Certainly  not. 

1414.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  they  are  so  sunk? — I  do  not. 

1415.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  sewer-rate,  in  Spitalfields  for  instance? — 
Ninepence  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rent. 

1416.  Is  that  per  annum  ? — No,  made  as  occasion  requires. 

1417.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  annual  amount  ? — Speaking  from 

conjecture 
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conjecture,  I  should  say  about  1  ^  d.  in  the  pound  per  annum  on  the  rack  rent  Mr.  J.  W.  Unuin. 
is  paid  for  the  sewer-rate.  

1418.  Mr.  Patten.']  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  bears  to  the  sewer-     1  April  1840. 
rates  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? — I  do  not. 

1419.  Chairman.']  Is  the  amount  in  your  several  levels  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Spitalfields  ?— I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

1420.  In  your  opinion,  from  your  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  do 
you  consider  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  that  district  have  sufficient 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  this  popu- 
lous district,  or  are  there  any  additions  to  their  powers  which  you  think  they 
should  haver — I  think  there  are  some  amendments  of  their  powers  which  might 
be  suggested,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  at  present ;  1  should 
instance  one,  no  rates  being  made  without  the  presentment  of  a  jury,  that  was 
all  very  well  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  does  not  apply  now. 

1421.  Mr.  TufnelL]  You  say  you  make  sewers  on  the  application  of  land- 
lords and  inhabitants,  are  you  generally  able  to  accede  to  the  applications 
which  are  made  ? — Yes,  almost  always. 

1422.  It  is  not  from  the  fear  of  increasing  the  rates  you  are  obliged  to 
refuse  them? — No;  we  find  no  difificulty  in  getting  in  our  rates. 

1423.  Chairman.]  When  a  new  sewer  is  made  on  the  application  of  proprie- 
tors or  inhabitants,  the  proprietors  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense,  do  they 
not  ? — Not  always  ;  sometimes  they  do,  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1424.  On  what  principle  do  you  decide? — Each  case  is  decided  on  its  own 
merits ;  we  usually  have  about  one-third  from  the  landlords. 

1425.  Do  the  Commissioners  decide  upon  that? — Yes;  it  is  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement. 

1426.  The  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  refusing  unless  the  land-owner 
comes  into  their  terms  ? — It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Commissioners  refuse  to 
construct  a  sewer  where  they  think  it  will  be  beneficial. 

1427.  But  where  they  do  construct  a  sewer,  a  portion  of  the  expense  is 
required  of  the  landlords? — Yes,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned. 

1428.  The  amount  collected  in  1831,  according  to  the  account  which  you 
put  in  in  1834,  was  27,000/.  in  those  seven  levels;  can  you  state,  distinguish- 
ing year  by  year,  what  the  amount  has  been  in  the  several  years  since  1831  ? — 
Yes;  there  have  been  rates  made  in  1834  and  1838;  an  account  shall  be 
made  out. 

1429.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Johnson's  Change  ? — I  do  not. 

1430.  Do  you  recollect  some  time  ago  a  cesspool  overflowing  in  one  of  those 
courts,  and  its  contents  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  surface  several  weeks, 
and  a  fever  being  generated  in  consequence  ? — 1  have  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstance. 

1431.  Do  you  know  Campden-gardens? — No,  I  do  not. 

1432.  Do  you  know  Punderson's-gardens? — I  know  it  only  by  name. 

1433.  Do  you  know  Hare-street-fields  ? — I  do ;  that  is  not  very  densely 
populated;  there  are  a  number  of  houses,  but  very  few  persons  living  in  them. 

1434.  Do  you  know  that  in  wet  weather  a  large  portion  of  that  neighbour- 
hood is  completely  inundated  ;  that  in  all  the  houses  forming  the  square,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  streets,  fever  is  constantly  breaking  out,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  has  lately  been  very  malignant  ? 
— I  never  heard  that  before. 

M35-  Then  if  that  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  your  district  it  is  a  matter 
you  never  heard  of? — Just  so. 

1436.  Do  you  know  Baker's  Arms-alley  ? — That  is  in  the  parish  of  Hackney  j 
that  is  in  our  district  j  but  it  is  a  very  open  place. 

1437-  If  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  narrow  court  with  a  dead  wall  about 
two  yards  from  the  houses,  as  high  as  the  houses  ;  that  the  principal  court  is 
intersected  by  other  courts  extremely  narrow,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
air  to  penetrate  close  to  the  dead  wall ;  that  between  the  wall  and  the  houses  there 
is  a  gutter,  in  which  is  always  present  a  quantity  of  stagnant  fluid  full  of  all  sorts 
of  putrefying  matter,  the  effluvia  from  which  are  most  offensive,  and  the  sense  of 
closeness  extreme  ;  that  all  the  houses  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  extremely  filthy; 
that  at  the  top  of  the  innermost  courts  are  the  privies,  which  are  open  and 
uncovered,  the  soil  of  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  the  stench  of  which  is 
abominable ;  you  have  not  heard  of  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of 
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Mr.  J.  w.  Umvin,  those  civcumstances ;  I  have  heard  of  very  few  complaints  of  fever  in  the 
  Tower  Hamlets. 

1  April  1840.  1438,  Have  you  ever  seen  "  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  as  affected  chiefly  by  the  situation  and  construction  of  their  Dwellings, 
in  and  about  the  Metropolis.  Extracted  from  the  4th  and  5th  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  "  ? — Never. 

1439.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  report  of  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Kay,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  and  a  number  of  other  medical  men,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  district  referred  to? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that;  and  I  think  I  read  that  portion 
with  regard  to  our  district. 

1440.  Do  not  you  recollect  that  there  are  most  fearful  accounts  of  fever  pre- 
vailing in  that  district  ? — No  ;  I  had  a  report  sent  to  me,  which  I  understood 
came  from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  there  was  a  communication  I  think  from, 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  it. 

1441.  Mr.  TufnellJ]  You  state  that  you  are  able  to  comply  with  every  ap- 
plication made  to  you  for  sewers?— As  far  as  the  funds  go. 

1442.  Then  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  this  district  is  sufficiently 
drained  } — No;  the  Commissioners  are  improving  it  constantly. 

1443.  ^ut  there  is  not  a  great  deficiency  in  tlieir  opinion  ? — I  think  so. 

1444.  Has  there  been  any  representation  made  by  medical  men  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poorer  classes  in  that  district? — No;  we  never  had  any  commu- 
nication from  any  medical  man  on  the  subject. 

1445.  Nor  from  any  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think,  a  short  time  ago,  there 
was  a  complaint  by  the  guardians  of  the  Stepney  Union  respecting  a  sewer  re- 
quiring arching,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

1446.  Has  that  been  complied  with? — It  is  under  consideration  now  ;  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  arching  it. 

1447.  Are  there  any  works  now  in  contemplation  ? — There  are  some  going 
on,  particularly  that  in  Rosemary-lane. 

1448.  Mr.  Patten.']  Are  improvements  constantly  going  on  ? — Yes,  for  the 
last  ten  years;  I  can  show  the  amount  of  additional  drainage  done  within  the  last 
ten  years,  showing  the  number  of  feet  of  sewerage  constructed  year  by  year. 

1449.  TiifnelL']  You  say  that  those  only  benefited  by  the  sewers  are 
rated  to  them,  is  it  a  difficult  point  to  ascertain  whether  parties  are  benefited 
by  them  or  not? — There  is  now  and  then  a  doubt;  we  had  a  case  at  Upper 
Clapton,  in  which  a  man  conceived  that  because  he  resided  27  feet  above  the 
sewer  he  was  not  benefited  ;  it  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
we  succeeded. 

1450.  Mr.  Patten.']  You  have  the  right  of  rating  every  one ;  the  only  re- 
medy against  that  is  by  action  at  law  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  as  to  all  rates. 

1451.  Chairman.]  There  is  no  check  upon  you  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rate  r 
— No  ;  I  apprehend  that  is  the  case  with  all  rates. 

1452.  Mr.  Tufnell. — Has  this  division  of  the  levels  long  existed  ?— Yes ;  it 
is  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  our  system.  1  was  going  to  say  up  to  the  year 
1829  we  attempted  to  make  one  general  rate  on  the  whole  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  we  found  it  much  more  beneficial,  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
quashed  the  rate,  and  we  have  since  been  obliged  to  divide  it  into  levels. 

1453.  Under  what  Act  is  that? — The  28th  of  Henry  8th,  c.  5. 

1454.  There  is  no  local  Act  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ? — No. 

1455.  Have  you  any  power  of  making  a  general  rate  without  another  Act — 
No  ;  that  power  is  extremely  desirable,  I  think. 

1456.  Has  it  been  in  contemplation  to  apply  for  that  power? — Yes,  but  no 
steps  have  been  taken, 

1457.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Commissioners  ? — About  150.  We  have 
120  Commissioners  who  have  qualified  ;  a  great  many,  all  the  larger  rate-payers, 
attend,  and  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  court. 

1458.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — I  should  say,  from  30  to  40  at  a 
court. 

1459.  Mr.  Cowper.]  In  what  does  the  inconvenience  of  the  divisions  into 
levels  consist? — It  is  so  difficult  in  densely-populated  districts  to  say  to  which 
level  the  house  ought  to  be  rated.  There  are  some  streets  in  two  or  three 
levels ;  I  can  instance  the  case  of  Prescott-street,  I  think  the  one  end  is  in 
Nightingale-lane  level  and  the  other  in  Tower-hill  level,  and  that  produces  a 
difference  in  the  rates,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  inhabitants. 

1460.  Have 
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1460.  Have  you,  under  your  present  system,  a  larger  establishment  of  col-  Mr.  J.  W.  Unwin, 

lectors,  and  so  on,  than  you  should  have  if  it  were  put  together? — No,  I  think  •  

not;  but  the  detailed  part  of  the  business  is  more  complicated,  and  we  found  it     i  April  1840. 
more  convenient  to  have  one  rate;  but  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King s 

Bench  we  could  not. 

1461.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  the  different 
levels  ? — Only  in  the  parish  of  Hackney  ;  there  they  have  a  great  deal  of  open 
ground,  and  there  are  no  arched  drains  as  there  are  in  the  others. 

1462.  Chairman.^  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  by  agents  employed  by 
your  commission,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  see  that  the  sewers  are  kept  in  order  ? 
• — There  are  inspectors,  out-door  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  them  ; 
and  there  is  a  quarterly  inspection  made  of  all  the  open  sewers,  and  a  report 
made  to  the  Commissioners. 

1463.  Mr.  Pait€n.~\  Does  the  tide  rise  in  any  of  your  drains? — Yes  ;  it  is 
kept  out  by  trap-doors. 

1464.  Does  the  tide  come  up  a  considerable  distance  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  let 
in  it  would ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  pieces  of  wood  prevent  the  trap  from 
shutting  down,  and  then  the  tide  gets  in  and  goes  a  good  way  up. 

1465.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  that  on  the  general  drainage  ? — No; 
the  surveyor  can  speak  to  that  more  clearly.  i 

1466.  Chairman ?\  You  state,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  persons  to  report  1 
quarterly  the  state  of  the  sewers  and  open  drainage  ? — Yes.  1 

1467.  Is  it  their  duty  to  report  any  evils  arising  from  the  open  drains  to  the  I 
health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — No,  merely  their  carrying  off  the  water  ;  but  the 
Commissioners  themselves  are  resident  in  the  district. 

1468.  Are  the  inspectors  builders,  or  of  what  class  of  persons  ? — Generally, 
I  believe,  they  are  carpenters,  working  men,  superior  labourers. 

1469.  They  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes.  i 


Mr.  Beiiah  DreWt  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1470.  Chairman.']  OF  what  district  of  the  sewers  are  you  clerk  ? — The  Surrey 
and  Kent ;  from  the  Ravensborne  to  the  Mole. 

1471.  Does  that  comprise  all  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river? — Yes,  it 
does. 

1472.  The  commission  of  sewers  with  which  you  are  connected  comprises 
the  trust  for  all  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  and  all  that  popu= 
lous  district  ? — Yes. 

1473.  Do  you  apprehend  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  such  as 
have  been  stated  by  the  last  witness  ? — We  have  larger  powers  ;  we  have  a 
local  Act,  which  gives  us  power  over  private  drainage.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints by  parties  which  regard  to  private  drains,  which  are  used  by  a  num.ber 
of  occupiers  of  property,  on  which  complaints  the  aid  of  the  Commissioners  is 
sought,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  do  that  which  they  ought :  that  is 
exercised  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  local  Act  of  Parliament  only,  not 
under  their  general  powers. 

1474.  Mr.  fValker.}  What  is  the  date  of  the  Act  ?— Th  ere  are  three  Acts. 
1475-  Chairmayi.']  They  appear  to  have  been  in  1809,  in  1810,  and  1813? — 

Yes. 

1476.  Your  commission  extends  from  the  River  Ravensborne,  in  Kent,  to 
the  Ember  branch  of  the  River  Mole,  in  Surrey,  and  the  district  is  designated 
the  Sewers  of  Surrey  and  Kent  ? — Yes. 

^477.  In  your  district  there  are  comprised  the  parishes  of  Deptford  and 
Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey  and  Newington,  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and 
parts  of  Lambeth,  Camberwell,  Battersea,  and  Clapharn  ?— Some  of  those  are 
parts  of  parishes— part  of  Battersea,  part  of  Clapharn  ;  that  is  what  is  called  the 
rateable  district. 

1478-  It  is  a  very  populous  district,  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  and  poorer  inhabitants  dwelling  within  it?— A  sreat  number. 

1479-  Supposing  new  buildings  take  place  within  that  district  (buildings  of 
streets  and  habitations  for  the  working  classes),  do  the  Commissioners  consider 
that  they  have  the  power,  or  do  they  exercise  the  power,  of  carrying  sewers  up 
streets  of  that  nature  without  application  from  the  landlords  or  inhabitants,  or 
do  they  provide  for  those  habitations  ?— They  certainly  M^ait  for  applications, 

*^'47'  M  2  conceiving 
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Mr.  Beriah  Drexv.  Conceiving  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  land-owner  to  make  drains  as  to 
«—   build  houses. 

1  April  1840.  1480.  Suppose  applications  are  made,  on  what  terms  do  the  Commissioners 
oi  the  Sewers  carry  up  the  sewers  there  ? — In  some  instances  contributing  a 
portion,  and  in  other  instances  not  contributing  at  all. 

1481.  If  the  land-owners  or  the  owners  of  those  houses  make  no  application 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  do  they  conceive  it  their  duty  to  act  without 
such  application  ? — There  may  be  instances,  but  not  generally  :  they  generally 
wait  for  an  application  ;  they  think  generally  it  would  not  be  right  for  them, 
with  public  money,  to  improve  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

1482,  Are  there  not  within  your  di.strict  many  streets  with  small  houses 
abutting  upon  them,  and  inhabited  by  considerable  numbers  of  the  working 
classes,  in  which  there  has  been  no  application  made  by  the  owners  ? — Yes,  the 

,  greater  number. 

I      1483.  And  in  which,  in  consequence,  there  have  been  no  sewers  made? — 
;  No  public  sewers ;  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  call  upon  the  land- 
lords to  make  sewers. 

1484.  Are  there  many  districts,  such  as  those  described,  in  which  there  are 
no  sewers,  and  in  which  great  evil  arises  from  the  want  of  some  sewerage,  and 
some  additional  power  for  making  them  ? — I  cannot  say,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  I  am  aware  of  any ;  we  have  no  complaint  of  that  kind,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  arching  of  a  sewer,  which  was  made  to  us  recently  by  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  of  Christchurch  :  that  was  for  the  arching  of  an  existing  sewer. 

1485.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  other  complaints? — No. 

1486.  Suppose  a  sewer  is  carried  up  into  one  of  those  streets,  have  you  any 
power  to  oblige  the  owners  of  those  houses  or  the  inhabitants  to  communicate 
under  ground  with  the  sewers? — We  have  no  such  power. 

1487.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which,  though  your  sewer  does  go  up  one  of 
those  populous  streets,  the  houses  do  not  communicate  with  the  sewer? — 
A  great  number;  but  still  I  would  observe,  the  parties  obtain  a  considerable 
benefit  by  the  sewer  going  up  there ;  all  the  tract  in  question  is  under  high- 
water  mark,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  important  to  drain  the  land. 

3488.  It  is  a  general  advantage  derived,  but  not  the  same  particular  advan- 
tage as  if  there  were  communications  by  under-drains  from  each  house  ? — Not 
generally  speaking. 

1489.  Are  there  many  districts  with  which  you  are  concerned  in  which  there 
is  no  communication  by  under-drains  with  the  sewer? — There  are  a  great  many 
sewers  to  which  there  are  no  underground  drains. 

1490.  It  is  a  surface  drainage  only  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  but  that  is  not 
a  point  which  comes  so  much  under  my  notice  as  that  of  the  surveyor. 

1491.  Have  you  any  power  to  prevent  cesspools  or  receptacles  for  filth  being 
made  below  the  level  of  your  sewers  ? — Not  any. 

1492.  With  respect  to  the  covering  over  of  open  sewers  in  your  district,  it 
has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  from  some  being  left  open  the  odour 
from  the  stench  is  the  cause  of  illness,  are  you  aware  of  such  being  the  case  in 
the  vicinity  of  many  districts  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  houses? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  case,  though  the  arching  of  sewers 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  conceive. 

1493.  No  complaints  have  been  made  to  you  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
covering  several  open  sewers,  on  the  ground  that  the  stench  and  the  smell  were 
unhealthy  ? — There  have  been  several  complaints  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  numerous  ;  we  have  miles  and  miles  of  open  sewerage,  some  of  thetn 
in  a  very  populous  district,  but  we  are  in  a  large  manufacturing  district;  the 
tanners  and  leather-dressers,  and  so  on,  live  in  our  district. 

1494.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  sewer-rate  levied,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
state  it  ? — Something  under  6  d.  in  the  pound  ;  perhaps  5  d, 

1495.  That  would  be  on  the  rack  rent? — Yes. 

1496.  Taking  one  year  with  another? — Yes. 

1497.  Have  there  been  considerable  improvements  made  of  late  years? — 
Very  considerable. 

1498.  Will  you  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  yards  of  additional  sewerage 
which  have  been  made  each  year  within  10  years  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  so. 

1499.  Is  the  rate  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in  other  districts,  that  all 

who 
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who  receive  the  advantage  pay? — Yes;  but  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Beriah  Drem. 
the  levels,  which  was  extremely  inconvenient;  it  is  in  two  parts  now.   ^ — - 

1500.  Are  the  accounts  kept  separately  for  the  two? — Yes.  1  April  1840. 

1501.  Does  all  the  property  within  your  district  pay  at  the  same  rate  for 
sewerage  ? — Yes. 

1502.  Houses  that  are  immediately  adjacent  to  one  of  your  sewers,  and 
could  easily  communicate  by  means  of  an  underground  drain,  pay  the  same  as 
those  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  could  not  communicate  without 
difficulty?  -Yes. 

1503.  Mr.  Walker.]  Did  you  state  that  Clapham  was  in  your  district  ? — A  very 
small  part ;  that  which  lies  down  on  the  low  level  in  the  Wandsworth-road. 

1504.  The  rural  village  of  Clapham  does  not  pay  to  your  district? — No. 

1505.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Have  you  any  plan  with  you? — No,  I  have  not;  our 
district  runs  from  Deptford  to  beyond  Richmond  in  Surrey. 

1506.  Chairman.']  Do  you  recollect  an  application  being  made  to  you  respect- 
ing a  sewer  in  East-street,  Lambeth-walk,  and  several  other  streets  leading  into 
it ;  Saunders-street,  John-street  East  and  West,  Frances-court,  and  Fountain- 
court,  and  a  statement  made  that  a  fever  prevailed  in  that  district;  and  that 
improvement  was  requisite  by  a  sewer  being  carried  up? — No,  I  do  not. 

1507.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  a 
communication  made  by  them  to  your  Board?  — I  do  not  recollect  the  fact ;  I 
know  of  it  from  the  circumstance  of  having  some  conversation  upon  it  with 
Dr.  Kay  some  time  ago.  , 

1508.  Has  any  sewer  been  made  along  that  district? — Up  Lambeth-walk 
I  know  there  is ;  but  1  would  rather  refer  that  to  the  surveyor. 

1 509.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  remember  any  representations  having  been 
made  by  any  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  subject? — I  think  only  one,  and  that 
was  Camberwell. 

1510.  Any  by  any  medical  person  ? — No. 

1511.  Nor  any  complaint  made  of  any  inconvenience  from  a  general  want  of 
sewerage  within  your  district  ? — No,  not  of  a  general  want  of  sewerage. 

1512.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Do  you  remember  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  from  the  guardians  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  in  the 
year  1838?— I  do. 

1513.  Is  that  just  shown  you  that  report?  -I  believe  it  is. 

1514.  Was  anything  done  in  consequence  of  that  memorial? — The  subject 
of  the  drainage  of  Camberwell  was  then  uhder  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  since  that  a  line  of  sewerage  has  been  formed  under  the  public  road 
from  Camberwell-green  to  Walworth. 

1515.  As  far  as  you  remember,  is  that  the  only  representation  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians? — With  the  exception  of  the  arching  at  Christ- 
church,  to  which  I  referred  before. 

1516.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Boards  of  Guardians  consider  it  part  of  their 
duty  to  represent  the  defective  state  of  sewerage  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1517.  Chairman.]  The  Commissioners  have  no  power  of  enforcing  a  com- 
munication between  the  houses  and  the  sewers? — Not  at  all. 

1518.  Do  you  not  conceive  some  such  power  would  be  very  advantageous? 
— ^^I  do  indeed. 

1519.  Do  you  not  think  the  want  of  some  such  power  renders  inefficient,  in 
many  instances,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  your  sewers? — I  think  so. 

1520.  It  rests  now  entirely  with  the  opinion  or  the  will  of  the  owner,  or  the 
occupiers  ? — Entirely. 

1521.  There  is  no  general  power  of  enforcing  a  communication  between 
the  houses  or  rows  of  houses  with  the  sewer  ? — No. 

1522.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  You  affiDrd  every  encouragement  to  such  communica- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  the  quantity  of  sewerage  we  have  made  within  the  last  few  years 
has  given  very  great  opportunity  of  doing  that  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old 
sewerage,  a  deeper  sewerage  having  been  made  under  the  power  of  the  local 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

1523.  Does  there  appear  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  sewer? — The  lower  classes  have  very  little  to  do 
with  it. 

1524.  Is  there  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  on  the  part  of  landlords?- — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  not. 

0.47.  M  3  1525.  Chairman.] 
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Nr.  Beriah  Dreiv.      1525-  Chairman.']  Do  not  the  landlords  of  houses  occupied  by  the  lower 

—   classes  do  as  little  as  possible  for  them  in  this  way  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  so. 

1  April  1840.  1526.  In  proportion  as  they  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  and  most  destitute, 
has  not  the  neglect  of  these  houses  by  the  landlord  been  generally  greater  ? — 
In  some  districts  it  is  so,  certainly. 

1527.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Have  you  not  a  power  of  inflicting  a  fine  on  any  person 
who  communicates  with  the  sewer  without  your  consent? — Yes. 

1528.  Is  that  ever  exercised? — Yes. 

1529.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — For  damaging  the  sewer. 

1530.  Chairman.]  When  they  express  an  intention  of  communicating  with 
the  sewer,  do  you  object  to  it  ? — We  object  to  their  doing  it,  we  do  it  for 
them. 

1531.  What  do  you  charge  them? — We  charge  the  expense;  it  depends 
upon  the  level ;  some  of  our  sewers  are  VZ  or  14  feet  down  ;  the  cost  of  getting 
at  tliem  is  greater  in  proportion. 

1532.  Mr.  Cowper.']  If  a  proprietor  of  a  house  wishes  to  communicate  with 
the  common  sewer,  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  expense  ? — Certainly. 

1533.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  There  are  regulations  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  com- 
municating with  the  sewers  ? — The  individual  has  no  power  of  breaking  up  the 
street  or  a  public  pathway  ;  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  that  power  ;  when- 
ever an  application  is  made  to  them,  they  direct  the  surveyor  to  estimate  all 
that  which  lies  under  the  public  way,  the  opening  the  sewer  and  so  on,  and 
that  expense  is  paid  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  Commissioners  no  further 
interfere  ;  they  do  that  to  assist  the  individual. 

1534.  Have  you  a  regulation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  expense? — It  depends 
upon  the  circumstances. 

1535.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  inspection  as  to  the  state 
of  the  sewers  and  the  other  drains  ? — There  is  a  quarterly  report  by  the 
surveyors. 

1 536.  How  many  surveyors  are  there  in  this  district  ? — Three  for  the  whole 
district. 

1537.  Is  it  their  business  to  make  a  quarterly  report  of  the  particular 
portions  of  the  district  which  fall  under  their  view  ? — Yes  ;  and  to  direct  the 
labour  of  the  workmen. 

1538.  Is  the  system  of  inspection  regular  ? — Yes. 

1 539.  That  inspection  goes  to  the  state  of  the  sewers,  and  the  prevention  of 
anything  impeding  them  ? — Yes. 

1 540.  It  goes  to  the  open  drains  as  well  as  the  sewers  ? — Yes. 

1541.  Is  it  their  duty  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  sewers  or  open  drains 
affecting  tlie  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  should  conceive  not. 

1542.  Do  they  in  fact  do  so  ? — I  am  not  awa,re  of  any  instance  in  which  they 
have  done  that ;  occasionally,  there  are  instances  in  which  they  say  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they  pray  the  Commissioners  to 
consider  it  in  that  light. 

1543.  It  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  their  duty? — No. 

1544.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  any  additional  powers 
required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  performance  of  their  duty?  — 
I  think  in  a  populous  district  like  ours  there  are  many  suggestions  which  might 
be  made  upon  that  subject,  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  go  into  that ;  I 
think  I  suggested  before  the  former  Committee  the  power  of  calling  upon  the 
owners  of  land  to  arch  over  drains,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  paying  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expense. 

1545.  Mr.  TufnelL]  When  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  any  new  streets  for 
the  lower  classes,  is  it  the  duty  of  any  person  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
making  a  drain  through  those  streets  ? — No. 

1546.  That  rests  altogether  with  the  speculators  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

1547.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Under  any  circumstances  would  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  think  themselves  justified  in  laying  down  new  drains  after  the  new 
streets  had  been  finished?— If  it  was  to  improve  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  for 
the  improvement  of  those  houses  only ;  if  the  owners  of  such  row  of  houses 
were  to  come  forward  and  say,  "  it  will  improve  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  doing  it,"  it  would  be  done,  but 
not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  houses. 
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Mr.  William  Baker,  jun.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1548.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  m.W.  Baker,  ]nn. 
Poplar  district? — I  am.  

1549.  You  were  examined  before  the  Committee  in  1834? — I  was.  1  April  1840. 

1550.  Your  district  differs  from  several  other  districts,  for  you  state  that  it  is 
more  a  question  of  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  than  the  sewerage  of  a  city  ? — Yes  ; 
we  are  now  apparently  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  marsh  to  a  manufacturing 
district;  there  are  extensive  manufactories  being  established  that  probably  will 
lead  to  an  increased  population.  At  present  there  are  not  many  houses  for  the 
residence  of  labourers. 

1551.  If  there  should  be  an  increase  of  buildings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
an  increase  of  drainage  ;  will  not  it  ? — Not  an  increase  ;  I  apprehend  there  are 
abundance  of  sewers  ;  what  we  wish  to  do  is,  to  simplify  the  drainage  ;  to  improve 
the  drainage  ;  we  are  from  time  to  time  making  very  important  substitutions. 

1552.  Are  those  on  the  old  line  of  sewers  ? — Yes. 

1553.  You  assess  all  who  are  benefited  by  surface  drainage? — Yes;  almost 
the  whole  of  our  district  is  below  the  level  of  the  river. 

1554.  It  is  done  by  means  of  sluices? — Yes. 

1555.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  sewer's-rate  on  the  average  ? — About  ^d.  in 
the  pound,  not  on  a  strictly  rack  rent ;  it  is  something  less  than  the  rack  rental ; 
possibly  approaching  nearer  to  lid.  in  the  pound  ;  we  have  a  Qd.  rate  once  in 
three  years  on  the  rental ;  not  strictly  a  rack  rental. 

1 556.  The  population  is  increasing,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

1557.  Is  Limehouse  within  your  district? — A  small  portion  of  Limehouse. 

1558.  What  is  the  condition  of  Limehouse? — It  has  been  improved  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  a  sewer  has  been  arched  over  near  Park-street,  which  was  a 
considerable  improvement. 

1559.  Are  there  not  some  improvements  of  that  nature  still  required? — Not 
in  that  part  of  Limehouse  which  is  within  our  division  ;  a  part  of  the  parish  is 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  there  are  undoubtedly  plenty  of  sewers  within  our 
commission  which  would  be  benefited  by  being  arched  over. 

1 560.  Do  yon  consider  that  you  have  the  same  powers,  and  no  more,  than 
the  same  powers  spoken  of  in  the  other  district.  Suppose  there  were  new 
houses  or  buildings  erected  within  your  district,  do  you  wait  for  the  application 
of  the  owner  of  the  houses  before  you  make  a  sewer  up  into  that  district,  or  do 
your  Commissioners  commence  it  on  their  own  discretion  ? — We  have  had  no 
streets  made  ;  we  have  had  detached  buildings  and  houses  ;  generally  speaking, 
I  agree  in  Mr.  Unwin's  general  description  of  the  principles  applicable  to  us. 

1561.  Suppose  a  sewer  made  by  the  Commissioners  up  a  street  inhabited  by 
the  poorer  classes,  have  you  the  means  of  enforcing  a  communication  by  means 
of  drainage  through  your  sewer,  or  not? — Certainly  there  are  no  means  of 
enforcing  it. 

1562.  Would  it  not  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  that 
you  should  have  the  power ; — I  think  it  would  ;  but  we  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints on  that  subject. 

1563.  If  there  have  been  any  cases  of  fever  and  illness  to  the  poorer  classes, 
arising  from  such  causes  within  your  district,  you  are  not  cognizant  of  them  ? — 
No ;  but  I  think  the  district  is  so  limited  they  could  not  have  occurred  without 
my  knowledge. 

1564.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Have  you  a  plan  of  your  district? — I  have. — {^Producing 
the  same.l 

1565-  There  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  plan  between  the  old  and  the  new 
sewers  ?— No  j  upon  the  occasion  of  forming  the  West  India  Dock  tim.ber  pond 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  substitute  a  new  main  sewer  for  the  old  one,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  timber  pond,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  east  end  of  Alfred- 
street  to  the  oudet  at  Blackwall ;  that  was  a  substitution  for  the  pre-existing 
sewer. 

1566.  Is  this  an  open  sewer? — The  sewer  called  the  Great  Field  Sewer  is 
open ;  we  have  had  frequent  applications  of  late  by  parties  to  arch  over  the 
sewer  or  ditch  which  bounds  the  Ferry-road. 

1567.  Many  of  those  are  merely  field  drains? — Yes  j  there  are  no  houses  at 
all  near  them. 

1568.  Chairman.']  You  have  not  the  power  of  obliging  the  inhabitants  to 
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Mr.  fV,  Baker, jan.  communicate  with  the  sewers? — No  ;  the  Commissioners  gladly  avail  themselves 

 ;  •      of  every  opportunity  they  have  of  improving  the  drainage,  and  also  of  archino- 

1  April  1840.     Qygj,  ^i-,g  q1(J  sewers. 

1569.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  What  is  the  number  of  your  Commissioners  of  Sewers? 
— I  think  about  60. 

1570.  Chairman.']  Is  Limehouse  in  your  district? — A  small  portion  of  Lime- 
house  is. 

1571.  Is  not  there  a  sewer  partially  covered,  here  and  there,  running  all  the 
way  from  Shoreditch  ? — That  is  within  the  Tower  Hamlets  commission  ;  that 
comes  close  to  the  confines  of  our  district. 

1572.  That  passes  through  a  densely  populated  district,  does  not  it  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  speak  to  that,  not  being  within  our  district ;  the  district  is  populous  in 
some  parts  of  it,  not  in  all. 

1573.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Do  you  know  the  population  of  your  district  ? — iVo,  for 
it  comprises  a  portion  of  two  parishes  ;  the  population  is  very  small.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  add,  that  the  two-pence  in  the  pound  rating  I  have  described  embraces 
the  expense  for  keeping  up  a  great  portion  of  the  embankment  to  keep  out  the 
water.  I  beg  to  say  we  have  never  received  any  complaints  from  any 
boards  of  guardians  or  medical  authorities. 

1574.  Chairman.]  Did  not  the  cholera  break  out  in  your  parish  at  first? — I 
believe  it  did  ;  in  the  parish  of  Limehouse,  in  which  I  reside. 

1575.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Are  any  new  sewers  intended  near  the  Ferry-road? — At 
present  the  sewer  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  is  a  boundary  to  it ;  but 
we  are  endeavouring  to  have  that  sewer  as  far  as  possible  carried  down  the  road, 
instead  of  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

1 576.  Is  it  considered  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  drainage  in  your  district  ? 
— No,  I  think  there  are  abundance  of  open  sewers  and  drainage  j  the  object  is 
to  simplify  it,  and  to  arch  over  any  where  houses  are  built. 

1 577.  Not  to  extend  the  line  of  drainage  ? — -No  ;  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  a  sewer  in  Limehouse,  a  strong  representation  was  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  they  arched  over  the  sewer  which 
was  considered  to  be  so  objectionable. 

1578.  Chairman.]  It  is  stated  to  this  Committee  that  in  Limehouse,  in 
Church-row,  there  is  a  private  drain  running  in  front  of  the  houses  ;  that  the 
drain  has  not  been  opened  for  20  years,  and  that  they  cannot  get  the  inhabit- 
ants in  one  mind  to  get  it  cleansed;  have  you  any  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing 
of  that  drain  ? — Certainly  not. 

1579.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  row  in  such  a  case  were,  one  to  cleanse  before 
one  house  and  another  another,  there  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  do  it 
simultaneously  ? — No. 

I       1580.  Would  not  such  a  power  be  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
I    bourhood  ? — A  power  to  enforce  the  simultaneous  cleansing  of  sewers  would  be 
/    one  of  the  most  important  powers  the  Commissioners  can  possess,  and  remove 
/    that  which  is  now  felt  to  be  a  great  source  of  inconvenience. 
I        1581.  Is  not  some  such  power  requisite? — We  have  felt  very  much  the  want 
!     of  such  power  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  consequence  of  not  having  such  a  power. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ellison,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.J.FJlison.       1582.  Chairman.']  DO  you  reside  near  Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
n  Yorkshire? — I  do. 

1583.  Bradford  is  a  very  populous  town,  where  the  occupations  of  persons 
are  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  stuff  and  woollen  trade  ? — Just  so. 

1584.  In  the  year  1831  the  population  of  the  parish  appears  to  have  been 
71}000;  is  the  parish  very  populous  round  the  town? — Yes. 

1585.  Has  there  been  a  great  increase  within  the  last  nine  years? — There 
has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  ;  I  should  think  the  per  centage  will  be 
greater  since  1831  than  it  was  between  1821  and  1831. 

1586.  If  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  one-third  in  those  10  years,  then 
the  population  would  amount  to  almost  100,000  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

1587.  Is  there  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  consisting  of  workmen, 
artisans,  and  persons  who  get  their  bread  by  labour  ? — The  majority  of  the 

population 
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population  consists  of  workmen  and  labourers  that  have  to  earn  their  own  sub-  Mr.  /.  Ellison. 
sistence  by  their  labour.  . 

1588.  Is  there  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  suburbs  of  this  town  and  round  ^  "^P"^  ^^4^°- 
it  of  houses  for  the  class  of  persons  you  describe  ? — A  very  considerable  increase. 

1589.  What  is  the  state  of  this  populous  and  increasing  town,  with  respect  to 
drainage,  sewerage,  cleansing,  and  the  clearing  of  nuisances  away  from  the  houses  1 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  ? — There  is  no  public  drainage  or  sewerage  at  all ;  every  I 
thing  which  is  done  is  done  by  private  individuals,  therefore  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  sewerage  is  extremely  defective ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  there  is  no  sewerage 
at  all. 

i5qo.  Do  you  mean  that  in  this  populous  town  they  have  no  general  system 
of  sewerage  and  drainage  to  carry  off  the  filth  and  wet,  and  so  forth,  from  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  do  mean  to  say  that. 

1591.  In  consequence  of  that  is  the  sewerage  and  drainage  very  much  ne- 
glected and  very  imperfect? — Very  much  so,  indeed. 

1592.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  neglect  and  want  of  system  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it ;  that  opinion  has  ,' 
been  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  medical  men  of  the  town  and  the  neighbour-  j 
hood,  and  by  the  parish  authorities  ;  it  is  a  general  complaint.  ■ 

1593.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  that  fevers 
and  other  disorders  arise  from  such  neglect  ? — It  is  within  my  knowledge;  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  typhus  fever  prevails  at  the  present  moment  in  Bradford 
and  the  suburbs,  and  the  medical  men  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage. 

1594.  With  respect  to  the  cleansing  and  carrying  away  offal  and  filth,  and  pre- 
venting their  accumulation  in  the  close  courts  and  narrow  alleys  in  which  many  of 
the  humbler  classes  reside,  is  that  carried  into  effect  in  the  town  of  Bradford  ?  ., 
— It  is  attended  to  only  in  what  is  called  the  township  of  Bradford,  which  com-  ' 
prises  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  town,  for  the  parish  within  20  or  25 
years  has  spread  out  on  every  side  into  the  township  of  Bowling,  the  township 
of  liorton,  and  the  township  of  Manningham,  and  there  is  no  power  there  to 
regulate  as  to  offal  or  manure,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

1595.  Is  that  in  consequence  very  much  neglected? — Very  much  neglected 
indeed. 

1596.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants? — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

1597.  And  to  their  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  and  decent  appearance? — 
Certainly. 

1598.  What  is  the  state  of  the  paving  of  the  courts  and  alleys,  is  that 
attended  to,  and  are  there  means  for  the  water  to  go  off',  or  does  it  lie  in 
puddles  mixed  with  refuse  in  a  stagnant  state  ? — That  is  attended  to  within  the 
township  of  Bradford,  but  it  is  not  attended  to  at  all  in  the  suburbs,  which  are 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  town.  I  will  explain  the  way  in  which  the 
suburbs  have  sprung  up  :  an  individual  who  may  have  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds,  does  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  it,  having  no  occasion  for  it 
in  trade  ;  he  wishes  to  lay  it  out  so  as  to  pay  him  the  best  per  centage  in  money  ; 
he  will  purchase  a  plot  of  ground,  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  ;  then  what  he 
thinks  about  is,  to  place  as  many  houses  on  this  acre  of  ground  as  he  possibly 
can,  without  reference  to  drainage  or  anything,  except  that  which  will  pay  him 
a  good  per  centage  for  his  money  ;  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  suburbs  of  Bradford  has  sprung  up  ;  cottages  have  been  built  by  specu- 
lators with  that  view,  and  with  that  view  only,  to  pay  a  good  per-centage  oji  the 
money  laid  out. 

1599.  The  owners  get  as  much  out  of  the  people  who  are  tenants,  and  give 
them  as  little  as  they  can  ? — Exactly  so. 

1600.  There  is  no  system  of  paving,  or  cleansing,  or  sewerage  carried  on? — 
None  at  all. 

1601.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  open 
spaces  for  the  air  to  pass  through,  or  prevent  courts  being  built  without  a 
current  of  air  being  enabled  to  pass  along  to  the  end,  or  their  not  being  built 
back  to  back  ? — None  whatever. 

1602.  Are  they  neglected  in  those  respects  ? — Very  much. 
3603.  Would  not  some  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the 
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Mt.  J.  Ellison,    evils  referred  to,  be  of  some  importance  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants? — I 

  think  so,  for  Bradford  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  many  towns  which 

1  April  1840.     have  sprung  up  within  the  last  20  years  ;  I  do  not  think  any  local  Act  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  evil,  I  think  it  must  be  a  general  Act. 

1604.  Some  general  power  to  enforce  drainage  and  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
regulations,  you  think  absolutely  necessary  ? — -Absolutely. 

1605.  You  feel  that  they  are  requisite  in  this  town  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  complaint  among  all  parties. 

1606.  Are  there  many  houses  built  back  to  back,  and  without  the  means  of 
ventilation  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  built  in  fact  without  any  general  plan  ;  the  only 

'      principle  that  actuates  the  builder  is  to  make  the  buildings  pay  as  large  a  per 
centage  as  possible. 

1607.  In  consequence  of  these  defects  you  think  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  much  injured? — There  can  be  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

1608.  In  consequence  of  their  health  being  injured,  are  not  the  poor-rates 
increased  ? — The  poor-rates  have  increased  very  much  lately. 

1609.  Wherever  the  head  of  a  poor  fimily  is  carried  off  by  fever  or  other 
complaint,  are  not  his  family  thrown  for  partial  relief  on  the  poor-rates  1 — Un- 
doubtedly they  are  ;  1  am  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  have  heard  hundreds  of 
applications  made  where  they  have  applied  on  that  very  ground. 

1610.  Do  not  you  think  regulations,  such  as  have  been  referred  to,  would  be 
the  occasion  of  saving  to  the  parishes  ? — Certainly. 

1611.  Therefore,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  they  would  be  advan- 
tageous?— ^Yes  ;  it  would  be  advantageous  even  as  a  matter  of  expense. 

1612.  Mr.  Tyfnell.']  The  expense  of  making  sewers  would,  in  your  opinion, 
be  less  than  the  expense  on  the  parish  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  town  ? 
— I  mean  to  say,  that  eventually  it  would  occasion  a  saving. 

1613.  Chairman.']  Suppose  a  new  suburb  springs  up.  as  these  have  done,  do 
not  you  think  the  most  economical  mode  would  be  to  have  some  system  laid 
down  by  which  due  regulations  should  be  made  for  building,  for  drainage,  for 
sewerage,  and  for  cleansing,  and  that  some  such  regulations  would  repay  the 
proprietors  as  well  as  all  persons  concerned,  and  also  the  parish,  by  means  of 
the  saving  which  would  accrue  ? — I  do  think  so. 

1614.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  expense  of  drainage  ?— Yes,  I 
/  believe  I  am ;  the  expense  of  sewerage  and  draining  at  Bradford  would  be 
/  very  trifling  ;  I  do  not  know  any  town  that  might  be  more  thoroughly  drained 
j    than  Bradford  at  less  cost ;  there  is  a  valley  runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  and 

there  is  a  rivulet  runs  through  the  centre  ;  the  town  rises,  upon  each  side  there 
is  an  inclined  plane  rising  very  rapidly  ;  they  might  drain  it  into  this  natural 
!     sewer  at  very  little  cost. 

1615.  Y'ou  are  aware  that  the  question  refers  to  underground  drainage  ? — 
I  Yes,  it  will  equally  apply,  and  more  indeed,  for  that  will  decrease  the  expense  ; 

there  is  no  occasion  to  make  it  so  wide. 
,  i6i6.  Chairman.']  The  expense  of  drainage  or  sewerage  would  be  much  less 
in  cases  where  a  suburb  or  new  buildings  were  laid  down  on  a  plan,  and  sewers 
laid  down  by  regulations  beforehand,  than  if  they  were  appUed  subsequently 
to  a  town  built  before?— Much  less,  no  doubt,  and  they  would  be  much  better 
done. 

1617.  It  is  therefore  important  that  some  rule  should  be  laid  down  ? — Yes; 
/  I  am  sure  that  nothing  w^ould  give  more  satisfaction,  generally,  to  the  large 
I  towns  than  a  measure  of  that  kind ;  they  have  been  crying  out  for  it  these 

I  many  years,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  therefore  they 

I   have  never  applied. 

1618.  Mr.  Ingham.]  They  have  never  applied  for  a  local  Act? — There  were 
a  number  of  commissioners  appointed  under  a  local  Act  some  years  ago,  but  the 
powers  they  possess  are  so  limited  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  powers  of  a 
surveyor  under  the  Highway  Act,  and  they  consider  their  powers  obsolete, 
There  are  70  commissioners  ;  if  a  meeting  is  called  there  may  be  half-a-dozen 
got  together,  but  the  door  must  be  locked  to  keep  them  in  the  room  ;  they  do 
not  possess  the  power  to  take  down  a  single  building,  or  widen  a  street,  or  put 
down  a  drain. 

1 61 9.  You  are  probably  aware,  that  the  powers  enumerated  have  been  given 

to 
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to  commissioners  in  various  towns  under  recent  Acts  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  Mr.  /.  Ellison. 
that.  '  

1620.  They  have  not  made  application  to  the  Legislature  for  any  improvement     1  April  1840, 
of  their  Act  ? — No  ;  they  have  debated  the  question  ;  they  have  debated  whether 

they  should  apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  or  for  extended  powers  j  but  1 
the  commissioners  at  present  have  no  powers  equal  to  those  of  a  surveyor  j 
under  the  Highway  Act.    I  was  told  by  a  person  conversant  with  Bradford, 
before  I  left  home,  that  the  population  of  Bradford  exceeds  120,000. 

1621.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Do  you  know  what  disorders  are  most  prevalent  in  Brad- 
ford at  present  ? — Typhus  has  been  most  prevalent. 

1622.  Is  that  on  the  increase? — It  has  been  on  the  increase. 

1622*.  Has  it  been  so  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  population? — 'Yes,  I 
should  say  even  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

1623.  Have  you  any  statistical  information  upon  the  subject  ?— I  have  no 
'  returns,  but  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  Bradford  as  most  men. 

1624.  Chairman-I  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  medical  men  that  typhus  is  on 
the  increase  there  ? — Yes. 

1625.  Have  you  heard  that  attributed  to  want  of  cleanliness  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
considered  as  the  main  cause. 

1626.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  working  classes 
are  very  much  diminished  by  their  being  obliged  to  reside  in  such  neglected, 
dwellings  as  those  referred  to,  without  cleansing  or  ventilation  ? —Yes  ;  and 
I  can  say  that  the  working  classes  there  are  aware  of  this,  and  they  very  often 
tell  me  that  they  are  satisfied  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  that  there  is 
another  law  for  the  poor. 

1627.  Does  that  arise  from  the  neglect  of  these  things  ?^ — ^That  is  one 
cause. 

1628.  Is  there  any  open  ground  within  a  short  distance  of  Bradford,  this 
populous  increasing  town,  in  which  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  exer- 
cise and  amusing  themselves? — There  is  at  present  a  piece  of  open  ground, 
about  20  acres  ;  I  am  certain  it  is  under  30  acres  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  I  should 
say  it  is  about  20  acres  :  this  piece  of  ground  is  called  Fairweather-green  j  it  is 
within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Bradford  ;  it  is  the  usual  place  resorted  to  by 
the  lower  classes ;  in  all  their  sports  they  resort  thither ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
place  they  have,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  an  Act  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  inclosing  it. 

1629.  Will  the  inclosure  of  that  common  you  have  spoken  of  be  injurious 
to  the  comfort,  amusement,  and  exercise  of  the  humbler  classes  in  this  large 
town  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  very  injurious.  , 

1630.  Will  it  be  viewed  by  them  with  feelings  of  dislike? — Very  great  dis-  j 
like;  I  am  sure  they  would  make  the  same  remark  I  have  just  made  if  it  was  1 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  law,  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  ' 
the  poor.  1 

1631.  Mr.  Ingham.^  Who  is  the  proprietor? — Mr.  Lister  is  the  largest  pro-  f 
prietor,  and  there  are  several  others. 

1632.  Does  the  town  of  Bradford  lie  within  the  same  parish  or  manor  to 
which  this  waste  belongs? — Yes ;  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Bradford. 

1633.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population  of  Bradford  ? — The 
chief  occupation  of  the  working  classes  is  combing  wool,  a  very  unwholesome 
employment ;  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  their  own  dwelling-houses  ;  a  steam 
arises  from  it ;  they  use  combs,  long  iron  spikes  made  very  hot,  and  charcoal 
to  heat  those  combs  ;  the  occupation  is  exceedingly  unwholesome,  and  I  should 
say,  therefore,  recreation  in  the  open  air  was,  on  that  account,  much  more 
necessary ;  and  it  is  the  very  place  those  parties  resort  to  ;  if  that  place  is  in- 
closed there  will  be  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford  to  which  they 
can  go  to  take  exercise  but  the  open  roads. 

1 634.  Mr.  TufnelL~\  Is  there  any  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford 
against  the  inclosure  of  this  open  ground  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is;  but  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  it ;  Mr.  Lister  is  a  very  influential  man ;  he  has 
brought  in  the  Bill.  The  only  reserve  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  is  three 
acres  for  120,000  souls ;  it  is  not  large  enough  for  a  cricket  ground. 

1635.  What  are  the  games  they  play  at  there? — They  play  at  cricket,  and  a  I 
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Mr.  J.  Ellison.  \  game  we  call  spell  and  imr ;  they  will  drive  a  ball  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  score ; 
  :  they  cannot  play  at  those  games  in  three  acres. 

1  April  1840.  \  1 5^6.  Chairman.']  They  are  games  which  require  a  greater  space  ? — Yes;  the 
ground  is  exactly  suited  for  this  purpose ;  if  it  had  been  set  apart  for  the  very 
purpose,  it  could  not  have  been  more  suitable. 

1637.  'Mr.  I?(gham.']  Has  there  been  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  this  inclosure  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been;  I  will 
state  why.  This  ground  has  been  latterly  used  by  the  Chartists,  and  it  has  got 
into  bad  odour,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  good  reason  for  inclosing  the  ground. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  Chartism  is  very  rapidly  dying  away,  but  if  the  lower 
orders  have  not  places  where  they  can  engage  in  sports,  it  is  the  very  thing  to 
drive  them  to  Chartism ;  there  cannot  be  a  better  thing  than  to  keep  their 
minds  engaged  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

1638.  Mr.  TuJ'nell.']  Is  the  town  well  supplied  with  water? — No  ;  it  is  not. 

1639.  Chairman?^  Is  there  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  ? — 
There  is  a  company  in  embryo,  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  to 
supply  the  town  with  water  ;  the  only  reason  they  do  not  apply  this  Session  is, 
that  times  are  so  very  bad,  they  are  deferring  it  till  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  trade. 

1640.  Is  the  ground  referred  to,  in  a  situation  particularly  suitable  for 
building  land  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

1641.  My.  Tufnell.']  You  state,  that  disease  among  the  lower  classes  has 
been  on  the  increase  ;  can  you  refer  the  Committee  to  any  returns,  showing  in 
what  ratio  it  has  increased? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  ;  I  am  sure  there  are 
no  statistics  of  that  kind  kept  at  Bradford,  but  it 'is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety.  There  is  another  disease  as  well  as  typhus,  which  is  at  present 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  Bradford,  which  medical  men  attribute  to  the  same 
causes,  namely,  the  small-pox  ;  it  is  very  prevalent,  not  only  among  infants, 
but  among  adults  ;  and  latterly,  it  has  carried  some  people  of  considerable 
property  and  influence  off.  A  lady,  lately,  died  at  the  age  of  40,  and  the  wife 
of  my  gunsmith,  who  was  quite  well  when  1  saw  her  one  week,  was  dead  the 
next. 

1642.  Chairman.']  Have  you  heard  the  medical  men  state,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  more  virulent  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  precautions  ? — 
That  is  their  opinion. 

1643.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Is  there  any  part  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  iron- 
works?— In  the  suburb,  in  Bowling,  a  considerable  number  are  engaged  in  the 
iron-works. 

1644.  Mr.  Walker.]  What  is  the  distance  from  Bradford? — About  half  a 
mile  ;  and  there  are  other  iron  works  at  Lowmoor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

1645.  Do  the  workmen  reside  at  Lowmoor  or  Bradford  ? — They  reside  mainly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works. 

1646.  Is  this  open  space  you  refer  to,  accessible  to  the  workmen  in  the  iron- 
works, as  well  as  the  people  in  the  town  ? — It  is  the  very  place  they  go  to  ;  it 
takes  in  the  population  for  five  or  six  miles  round,  it  is  the  only  place  for  the 
purpose  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

1647.  Do  not  you  think,  that  in  these  depressed  times  of  trade  there  is  a  lack 
of  spirit  pervading  the  community  ? — Yes,  there  is  rather  a  want  of  spirit ;  if  the 
trade  had  been  good,  and  there  had  been  none  of  this  sort  of  agitation,  such 
a  Bill  would  not  have  been  brought  in  as  that  for  the  inclosure  of  this 
common. 

1648.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Is  not  the  iron  trade  thriving? — It  is  not  so  good  as  it 
has  been ;  the  demand  for  pig-iron,  especially,  is  beginning  to  slacken ;  my 
remark  will  apply  to  Lowmoor  more  than  Bowling  ;  the  Bowling  ironworks  are 
mainly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  and  they  have  taken  the 
lead,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  very  soon  slacken. 
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Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

1649.  Chairman.']  DO  you  know  that  the  state  of  the  drainage,  sewerage,  J.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

and  cleansing  is  neglected  in  many  large  manufacturing  towns  in  which  the  ~ 

humbler  classes  reside,  and  also  in  the  suburbs  of  towns?— I  have  been  aware  ^  ^P"!  1840. 
of  that  from  different  sources  previous  to  my  present  occupation, — in  connexion 

with  the  Hand-loom  Inquiry  Commission.  I  was  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Municipal  Boundary  Commission,  which  had  before  it  a  number  of  municipal 
subjects,  and  was  also  employed  under  the  Municipal  (commission,  which  inves- 
tigated the  whole  municipal  system  of  the  kingdom,  with  some  reference  to  the 
Commissions  under  local  Acts  as  well  as  to  the  operations  of  the  old  corporate 
system. 

1650.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  those  regulations  in  many  \ 
of  the  large  towns  ? — There  is  a  deficiency  both  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
and  of  proper  authorities  to  exercise  them. 

1651.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  you  consider  there 
are,  first  of  all  in  the  powers,  and  next,  in  the  authorities  requisite  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  into  action  where  they  are  in  existence ;  first  of  all,  with  respect 
to  the  powers  in  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? — In  the  metropolis 
the  Committee  are  aware  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  various  Boards 
of  Sewers.  But  the  municipal  system  of  London,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is 
exceedingly  intricate  ;  the  old  corporation  of  the  city  presides  over  only  about 
250,000  inhabitants  out  of  the  whole  metropolis  ;  their  powers  are  very  various; 
and  even  in  the  city  of  London  the  sewers  are  vested  in  a  distinct  corporation, 
and  there  are  several  other  bodies  in  the  city  who  have  their  peculiar  portions 
of  municipal  administration.  Out  of  the  city  of  London,  independently  of 
various  Commissions  of  Sewers,  there  are  municipal  bodies  of  great  variety,  both 
in  their  purposes  and  in  their  constitution  ;  these  have  never  been  the  subject 
of  any  investigation,  so  that  I  cannot  state  minutely  what  they  are  ;  but  in  the 
•borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  for  instance,  the  number  of  Boards  to  whom  the 
paving  and  lighting,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  is  variously  entrusted  is 
quite  surprising ;  and  the  number  of  local  Acts  is  not  less  than  80, 

1652.  With  respect  to  the  power  of  ventilation,  cleansing,  and  sewerage  in 
the  other  larger  towns,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  information  you 
possess? — The  powers  possessed  by  the  authorities  in  whom  they  are  vested  are 
exceedingly  various ;  they  form  no  system,  and  never  have  formed  a  system. 
The  old  bodies,  in  whom  all  municipal  powers  were  vested,  were  either  the 
corporations  of  the  towns,  or  the  manorial  jurisdictions  of  the  country;  under 
some  of  the  manorialjurisdictions  have  accumulated  large  manufacturing  popula- 
tions, forming  now  some  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  such  as  ^lan- 
chester,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  and  several  of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire. 
Other  towns  possessing  ancient  municipal  constitutions  have  also  some  of  them 
grown  up  to  be  places  of  immense  size,  such  as  Liverpool.  Under  the  recent 
Act  for  the  Amendment  of  Municipal  Corporations,  all  those  towns  which  had 
the  old  municipal  constitutions  have  received  something  that  may  be  called  a 
municipal  system ;  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  all  of  them  are  now 
similar.  When  I  say  the  powers  of  all  of  them  are  alike,  it  is  with  this  excep-  ] 
tion,  that  the  Act,  though  it  gives  to  all  those  municipal  bodies  a  power  to  / 
receive,  yet  it  confers  on  none  a  power  to  demand  the  authorities  now  exercised  ( 
by  the  coexistent  Boards  under  local  Acts. 

1653.  Will  you  take  an  instance  of  one  or  two,  and  state  what  their  powers 
now  are,  and  how  far  you  think  them  equal  to  what  they  should  be?— Without 
papers  before  me,  I  could  scarcely  give  an  individual  instance ;  there  are  co- 
existing powers  even  where  there  are  old  corporations.  There  are  Boards  of  Com-  . 
missioners  co-existing  with  them,  exercising  part  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ; 
while  in  some  of  the  large  towns  which  have  grown  up  under  the  manorial  / 
constitutions,  the  whole  of  what  municipal  authority  is  exercised,  is  vested  in 
Commissioners  under  local  Acts,  such  as  the  last  witness  mentioned  to  be 
now  in  force  to  some  extent  in  Bradford. 

1654.  The  local  Acts  which  have  been  obtained  in  various  of  those  populous 
towns  are  different  from  each  other  in  power  and  extent? — They  are. 

0-47-  N  3  1655.  Are 
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J.  Fletcher,  Esq.       1655.  Are" they  also  in  many  instances  unequal  to  the  objects  for  which  they 

 ;   were  obtained  ? — In  a  great  many  instances  ;  with  regard  to  the  constitution 

1  April  1840.  of  the  local  Boards  which  they  erect,  they  are  various,  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  passed.  As  large  populations  have  accumulated, 
some  sort  of  municipal  regulation  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  and  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  whichever  party  was  the  strongest,  or  whichever  party  in  the  town 
thought  it  right  to  try  first  for  an  Act,  would  form  a  plan  among  themselves 
according  to  their  local  interests  and  feelings  ;  the  party  which  in  this  way 
reduced  into  form  the  plan,  brought  it  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  measure 
not  made  by  the  House  on  any  system,  but  made  in  the  country,  under  the 
influence  of  the  local  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  parties  themselves,  without 
control  or  direction.  The  House  of  Commons  rather  registered  their  enact- 
ments than  formed  a  municipal  constitution  for  them  upon  any  system  ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  territorial  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  commissions 
under  local  Acts  is  often  exceedingly  arbitrary,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  some 
instances,  perfectly  absurd  ;  for  they  include,  perhaps,  only  the  centre  of  a  town, 
or  but  part  of  its  suburbs,  or  only  half  a  town ;  or  there  will  be  three  or  four 
commissions  existing  contemporaneously.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  municipal 
regulation  in  many  large  towns  at  this  moment ;  and  I  have  before  me  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  course  pursued  in  constructing  the  local  Boards.  This  is 
an  Act  of  the  11th  George  the  3d,  c.  44,  intituled,  *'  An  Act  for  the  better 
Paving,  Repairing,  and  Cleansing  the  Streets,  Lanes,  Alleys,  and  other  Public 
Passages  within  that  part  of  the  Town  of  Wakefield,  in  the  County  of  York, 
which  lies  within  the  East  end  of  Westgate-street  and  the  South  side  of  North- 
gate  Bar,  and  the  North  end  of  Kirkgate  Bridge,  (except  so  much  thereof  as  is 
repaired  by  the  West  Riding  of  the  said  County  of  York,)  and  the  extreme  part 
of  the  Township  of  Wakefield  aforesaid,  leading  from  Wiengate  towards  East 
Moor,  for  preventing  Nuisances  and  Annoyances  therein,  and  for  Widening  and 
rendering  the  same  more  commodious." 

1656.  That  is  an  instance  of  powers  v/hich  are  confined  to  particular  dis- 
tricts?— Yes  ;  a  second  Act,  I  believe  the  only  other  Act  for  Wakefield,  simply 
extends  the  powers  within  those  limits,  still  not  including  the  whole  town. 

1657.  Would  it  be  advantageous,  in  your  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  enactment,  the  provisions  of  which  might  be  carried  out  by  local 
authorities  under  certain  regulations,  without  their  being  obliged  to  apply  for  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  in  every  individual  instance  ? — Assuredly,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  when  our  whole  municipal  system  is  undergoing  reorga- 
nization ;  when  that  of  the  country  has  been  completely  changed  by  the 
alteration  of  the  poor-laws,  and  that  of  the  towns  completely  altered  by  the  Act 
for  amending  the  Municipal  Corporations :  these  changes  have  caused  a  more  strict 
appreciation  of  municipal  duties,  and  a  more  strict  regard  to  the  administration 

I  of  municipal  revenues  ;  sometimes  duties,  which  were  formerly  discharged 
irregularly,  are  now  not  discharged  at  all,  because  there  is  no  regular  authority 
for  discharging  them,  or  for  defraying  the  cost  of  their  discharge  ;  the  enact- 
ment, therefore,  of  some  system,  which  should  give  to  constituted  authorities, 
where  there  are  proper  authorities,  a  complete,  systematic,  universal,  and 
perpetual  power  for  municipal  regulation,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  deepest 
consideration  ;  though  in  some  instances,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  any  authorities  existing  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  that  system  of 
powers  which  might  be  instituted. 

1658.  With  respect  of  some  system  of  regulation  as  to  buildings,  with  regard 
to  ventilation  and  sanitary  regulations  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  do 
you  not  think  that  some  such  regulations  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  might  gene- 
rally be  adhered  to  in  those  populous  districts,  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  ? — That  some  such  system  is  highly  important  for  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  prevention  of  most  intolerable  nuisances  in  the  large 
and  growing  towns,  I  cannot  doubt  in  the  least ;  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the 
great  towns  in  the  north  which  do  not  exhibit  that  too  offensively  to  the  eye, 
and  to  every  sense,  to  be  doubted. 

1659.  Are  there  any  powers  now  equal  to  the  emergency  ?— In  some  towns 
there  may  be;  but  the  whole  are  so  irregular,  that  they  want  reducing  to 
form. 

1660.  In 
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1660.  In  these  respects  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  general  regu-    J.  Fletcher, 'Esq. 

lations  laid  down,  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  local  authorities,  for  the   

sake  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — A  complete  system  by  which  the  public     1  April  1840. 
could  secure  the  cleansing,  draining,  and  paving  of  the  streets,  and  perhaps  the 

proper  construction  of  the  dwelling-houses  to  be  erected,  both  upon  a  good 
groun^  plan,  and  upon  a  structure  which  shall  secure  all  the  first  requisites  of 
health,  would  be  very  desirable. 

1661.  The  question  respects  not  the  ground  plans  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  but  merely  the  prevention  of  the  construction  in  such  a  form  as  shall 
be  highly  injurious  ;  do  you  not  think  that  such  a  requirement  would  be  bene- 
ficial?— I  used  perhaps  terms  not  sufficiently  explicit ;  I  meant  the  ground  plan 
merely  of  the  streets  and  not  of  the  individual  houses  ;  they  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient width,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  houses  should  have  a  thorough 
draught,  and  not  be  built  back  to  back,  without  back  offices  ;  these  matters,  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  prevent  public  nuisances,  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
are  subjects  of  municipal  government  which  it  would  be  -no  violation  of  principle 
to  interfere  in  regulating,  and  the  enforcement  of  such  regulation  would, 
materially  contribute  to  the  health  of  large  towns,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
population. 

1662.  On  the  same  principle  as  the  power  which  now  exists  in  London  of 
enforcing  the  thickness  of  party-walls  to  prevent  fires  ? — Yes,  precisely  so  ;  and 
not  only  is  there  that  instance,  but  in  the  local  Acts  which  already  exist  in  the 
irregular  system  I  have  described,  there  will  be  found  contained  in  one  or 
other  of  them,  all,  and  more  than  all  the  purposes  contemplated;  for  instance, 
in  the  Blackburn  Act  of  the  42d  of  Geo.  3,  is  found  an  enactment  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  flues  in  the  houses.  That  Act  provides,  that  no  flue  in  a 
house  shall  be  carried  within  five  inches  of  any  piece  of  timber ;  and  that 
should  any  such  flues  now  be  existing,  they  shall  be  altered ;  which  is  certainly 
going  to  the  extreme  of  interference  with  property. 

1663.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulation  of  a  similar  nature  in  ) 
any  other   Act  ? — In  most  of  them   there  are  special    provisions  against  / 
the  construction  of  flues  outside  the  building ;  against  projections  into  a  ( 
thoroughfare,  and  in  fact  every  interference  with  the  private  purposes  of  the 
builder  where  such  interference  prevents  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  or  a  sup- 
posed danger.    It  is  not  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  alone  to  whom  I  refer, 
but  to  the  Commissioners  for  Paving,  Watching,  and  Lighting,  and  so  on ;  all  ■ 

these  purposes  are  contemplated  by  the  local  commissioners  in  the  several  1  , 
towns.  ,  \ 

1664.  Chairman.']  With  respect  to  some  system  of  inspection,  does  it  appear 
to  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  those  matters,  that  there  is  any  system  of 
inspection  existing  at  present  in  those  large  towns,  with  reference  to  drainage 
and  cleansing,  and  other  regulations  applicable  to  the  health  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants,  or  is  some  such  system  wanted  ? — Assuredly  it  is  wanted ;  the 
supply  of  that  inspection  has  never  been  a  subject  in  contemplation,  where  the 
power  for  conferring  the  be  nefits  has  never  existed,  and  that,  I  apprehend,  is 
very  commonly  the  case. 

1665.  Even  if  powers  sufiicient  for  the  enforcing  of  those  objects  were  given, 
would  not  some  system  of  inspection  be  also  necessary  ? — Yes ;  especially  in 
the  large  towns ;  it  is  within  the  cognizance  of  all,  that  every  manor,  and 
every  town,  has  commonly  its  leet  jury,  who  annually  present  everything 
obnoxious  to  remark  as  a  nuisance  which  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and  which 
is  thereupon  ordered  to  be  removed. 

1 666.  Are  there  everywhere  powers  sufficient  for  those  purposes  ? — I  think 
not. 
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Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Greene. 
Mr.  Ingham. 


Veneris,  3°  die  Aprilis,  1840. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Mackinnon. 
Mr.  Slaney. 
Mr.  Walker. 


R.  A.  SLANEY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  James  Williamson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Dr.  J.  Williamson.      1667.  Chairman^]  THE  Committee  understand  you  are  a  physician,  residing 

 —      in  Cheshire  at  present  ? — I  am  residing  in  Cheshire  on  account  of  my  health  ; 

3  Afiril  1 840.     but  I  still  have  a  residence  in  Leeds,  and  am  connected  with  the  public  institu- 
tions of  that  town. 

1668.  Are  you  acquainted  vyith  the  state  of  the  town  of  Leeds? — I  know  it 
intimately. 

1669.  you  acquainted  with  this  report  of  the  condition  of  the  town  of 
Leeds  and  its  inhabitants,  which  was  made  by  the  statistical  committee  of  the 
town  council  a  short  time  since,  which  was  published  in  October  1839? — I  am 

/'  !  J   a  member  of  that  committee,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  report. 

j       1670.  This  report  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  London  ? — I  believe  it  has. 
'       1671.  For  January  1840?— Yes. 

1672.  Being  a  member  of  this  statistical  committee  in  the  town  of  Leeds, 
you  can  inform  the  Committee  generally,  whether  that  report  to  which  the 
Committee  is  going  to  refer  is  accurate  in  its  details  ?—  I  believe  it  is. 

1673.  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  report 
from  the  respectability  of  the  parties  who  conducted  it  ? — I  have. 

1674.  From  what  you  know,  from  the  general  condition,  and  the  state  and 
respectability  of  the  parties  conducting  it,  have  you  any  doubt  whatever  it  is 
substantially  correct  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  correct. 

1675.  There  is  a  description,  in  that  report,  of  the  condition  of  the  streets 
in  Leeds  ;  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  part  of  the  report  is  correct  ? — I  am 
quite  confident,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  streets,  as  well  as 
from  my  being  assured  from  others  of  the  fact,  that  those  details  have '  been 
collected  with  very  great  care,  and  that  the  statements  in  the  report  are 
correct. 

1676.  Now  the  Committee  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  different  wards. 
With  reference  to  the  north  ward,  which  is  reported  to  contain  80  streets,  they 
say  37  are  good,  14  middling,  15  bad,  and  14  very  bad.    By  the  term  "good," 

I  is  meant  the  state  of  the  surface.  The  word  "  middling  '  is  intended  to  apply 
to  streets  that  are  paved,  and  which  are  now  and  then  swept  by  the  occupiers  of 
,  the  houses.  "  Bad"  is  understood  to  be  a  term  applied  to  half-paved  streets, 
'  which  are  never  swept ;  and  the  "  very  bad,"  to  the  broken  and  undulating 
surfaces  of  those  which  are,  at  the  same  moment,  a  street,  a  pond,  and  a 
midden  or  a  dunghill,  never  swept,  never  cleaned  nor  drained ;  all-absorbent,  in 
the  fullest  sense  in  which  such  term  is  applied.  It  is  stated,  that  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  streets  and  dwellings  in  this  ward  is  proverbially  bad.  Is 
that  the  case  ? — It  is  strictly  true. 

1677.  They  refer  to  the  Leylands,  Skinner' s-lane,  George-street,  Union-street, 
Ebenezer-street,  Golden-buildings,  Harper-street,  Wellington-yard,  and  Boot 
and  Shoe-yard.  Ail  the  streets  and  dwellings  in  this  ward  are  stated  to  be 
more  or  less  deficient  in  sewerage,  unpaved,  full  of  holes,  with  deep  channels, 
formed  by  the  rain,  intersecting  the  roads,  and  annoying  the  passengers ;  some 
ill-lighted  ;  some  without  lamps,  with  cellars  sometimes  so  dangerously  exposed, 
that  passengers  are  liable  to  frequent  accidents,  and  sometimes  rendered  un- 
tenantable by  the  overflowing  of  sewers,  and  other  more  offensive  drains,  with 
ash-holes,  &c.  exposed  to  public  view,  and  never  emptied;  or  being  wholly 
wanting,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  refuse  is  accumulated  in  cellars,  thrown 

into 
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into  the  streets,  or  piled  against  the  walls.  Is  that  an  accurate  description  r —  Dr.  J.  Williamson. 
It  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition  of  the  streets.   ;  

1678.  It  is  stated,  that  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe- yard  there  are  a  number  of     3  Apnl  1840. 
rooms,  inhabited  by  340  inhabitants  ;  the  number  of  rooms  being  about  57, 

with  an  average  of  six  persons  to  each  room;  the  annual  rental  being  214  /. 
That  there  are  three  out-offices,  from  one  of  which,  during  the  period  of  the 
cholera,  75  cart-loads  of  soil  were  removed  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  which  is  reported  not  to  have  been  cleaned  out  since.  There  is  no  water 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  possess  vessels  in  which 
to  hold  or  to  attach  water.  Is  that  a  correct  description  ? — It  is.  If  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me,  I  will  add  a  fact  or  two  in  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment. The  Boot  and  Shoe-yard  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sac ;  there  is  no  free 
passage  of  air  through  it ;  there  is  no  means  whatever  for  the  regular  perflation 
of  the  yard.  From  that  yard  I  have  reason  to  know,  as  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Leeds,  that  cases  of  malignant  fever  are  continually 
being  sent  to  our  Fever  Hospital. 

1679.  Does  that  arise,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  neglect  of  these  regulations 
as  to  the  cleansing,  drainage,  and  ventilation  ?— In  some  instances  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fever  did  originate  in  that  neglect ;  when,  for  instance,  persons 
in  previously  good  health  visited  and  lodged  in  the  houses,  and  were  very  soon 
afterwards  seized  with  fever,  and  those  who  nursed  them,  from  healthy  districts, 
were  in  succession  attacked ;  and  in  further  confirmation  of  the  fact,  I  may  state 
that  in  an  adjoining  yard,  where  all  the  circumstances  of  the  people  are  very 
similar,  there  was  one  house  which  for  many  years  had  been  the  seat  of  fever  of 

a  very  malignant  character.  Three  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  ;  1 
of  PoHce  was  directed  to  the  effect  of  the  extremely  imperfect  drainage  of  the  ,  j 
surface  water ;  at  that  time  a  better  escape  for  the  refuse  water  v/as  provided,  '  I 
and  since  that  period,  I  believe,  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  fever  from  1 
that  particular  locality. 

1680.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  circumstance  which  you  have  con- 
firmed with  respect  to  the  cleansing,  draining,  and  ventilation  of  this  district, 
has  the  efl^ect  of  making  any  disorders  of  a  contagious  nature  more  virulent,  and 
less  likely  to  be  cured  in  that  district  ? — I  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
reference  to  that  locality  favouring  the  dissemination  and  aggravation  of  cases 
of  malignant  disease,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  injurious  operation 
of  consequences  to  the  public  health. 

1681.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  which  has  been  described,  chiefly  of 
the  working  or  the  poorer  classes  ? — Almost  altogether  so  ;  the  great  propor- 
tion of  them  are  the  settled  population,  but  they  are  mixed  up  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  vagrant  population. 

1682.  Does  not  the  character  and  station  of  the  inhabitants  and  persons 
inhabiting  this  district  more  particularly  call  for  attention  in  the  drainage  and 
cleansing  of  the  courts  and  close  places  in  which  they  live  ? — The  scanty  means 
of  support  on  which  many  of  them  subsist,  and  their  peculiar  exposure  to  the 
causes  of  mental  and  physical  depression,  render  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  imperfect  drainage  and  cleanliness,  very  liable  to  serious  diseases,  and 
seem  peculiarly  to  call  for  precautionary  measures. 

1683.  Now  the  Committee  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  district  called 
the  North-east  Ward,  containing  93  streets,  which  are  of  the  following  character : 
27  good,  19  middhng,  31  bad,  and  16  very  bad ;  it  is  stated  that  the  bad  are 
very  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly  of  streets  half  middling,  and  the  other  half 
very  bad,  having  dangerous  excavations,  cellar-steps  unprotected,  bad  drainage, 
little  or  no  sewerage,  here  and  there  pieces  of  stagnant  water,  ash-holes 
exposed,  out-offices  without  doors  or  seats,  very  unsafe,  and  filthy  dark  pas- 
sages and  flights  of  steps  forming  thoroughfares  from  one  street  to  another, 
worn  out  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  Is  that  a  correct  description  of  the 
state  of  that  district? — It  is. 

1684.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  are  several  horrible  places  in  this 
ward,  which  are  utterly  impassable  for  filth  of  the  most  ofi'ensive  description. 
In  Mabgate,  a  considerable  distance  alongside  the  Beck  is  unprotected,  and  not 
long  since  a  child  was  drowned  there.  Is  not  the  Beck  a  kind  of  open  sev/er 
or  rivulet  into  which  the  filth  of  the  town  flows  ? — Precisely  so  ;  a  beck  is  a 
brook  or  rivulet ;  at  the  same  time  the  river  is  used  extensively  for  mercantile 
purposes,  it  serves  as  a  common  receptacle  for  refuse  matter. 
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Dr.  J.  Williamson.      1685.  Is  it  open? — It  is.    I  have  to  state  in  connexion  with  that  fact,  that 

 the  river  Aire,  the  Beck  or  brook,  which  was  adverted  to  in  the  report,  and 

3  April  1840.     another  small  brook,  receive  all  the  refuse  water  and  much  of  the  filth  which 
is  poured  into  the  drains  from  the  town. 

1686-7.  Is  this  district  likevv'ise  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  and  poorer 
classes  ? — It  is. 

1688.  Now  turning  to  the  East  Ward,  another  ward  of  this  town,  it  is  described 
as  in  rather  a  better  condition  ;  they  say,  however,  that  of  122  streets,  17  are 
middling,  28  bad,  and  42  very  bad.  They  say  there  are  a  large  number  in  as 
bad  a  state  as  those  previously  described ;  that  many  Irish  families  live  in  some 
parts  of  this  ward,  and  keep  pigs  in  the  cellars  which  they  themselves  inhabit. 
Is  that  an  accurate  description  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

1689.  The  South  Ward,  the  Kirkgate  Ward,  the  Miil-hill  Ward,  and  the  West 
Ward,  are  stated  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  those  which  have  been  adverted  to, 
but  still  that  in  each  of  them  there  are  several  streets  which  fall  under  the 
designation  of  middling,  bad,  and  very  bad.  Is  that  an  accurate  description  r 
— I  believe  it  is  so  ;  those  parts  of  the  town  are  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  in 
more  easy  and  affluent  circumstances. 

1690.  In  the  North-west  Ward,  however,  it  states  that  there  are  77  streets; 
that  32  are  good,  23  middling,  17  bad,  and  five  very  bad:  the  report  goes  on 
to  say,  that  in  this  cursory  description  of  the  superficial  state  of  the  wards, 
more  credit  is  allowed  to  the  heading  "  good, "  than  in  common  fairness  ought 
to  be  ;  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  the  condition  of  aU  those  where  the  population 
is  extremely  dense,  where  the  traffic  is  necessarily  great,  and  where  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  fall  for  sewerage,  even  if  it  were  attempted,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  attention  of  the  town  council  is  directed  to  the  following 
points  for  consideration  in  this  part  of  the  survey  :  first,  the  want  of  out-offices 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  of  some  surveil- 
lance over  those  which  may  be  said  to  be  public,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  general  health  ;  secondly,  the  offensive  practice  which  prevails  of  allowing 
the  conveniences  outside  of  public-houses  to  remain  exposed  to  public  view ; 
thirdly,  the  intersection  of  the  public  streets  with  clothes  lines  ;  fourthly,  the 
cellars  and  steps  which  are  unprotected  in  public  causeways ;  fifthly,  the  state 
of  the  sewerage,  and  the  consequences  which  ensue  from  a  general  want  of  it. 
Now,  without  going  into  details  on  the  first  of  those  points,  you  are  aware  that 
very  great  want  of  supervision  and  improvement  is  stated  by  the  town  council. 
With  respect  to  the  three  first  points,  the  want  of  out-offices,  and  decent  accom- 
modation for  the  inhabitants,  the  offensive  practice  of  allowing  the  conveniences 
to  remain  exposed  to  public  view,  and  also  the  intersection  of  public  streets 
with  clothes-lines  ;  you  are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

1691.  And  the  town-council  report  most  strongly  as  to  the  necessity  of 
improvement  in  those  respects  ;  do  they  not  ? — They  do. 

1692.  Do  you  recollect  this  fact,  which  is  stated  in  the  report :  the  inter- 
section of  the  streets  with  clothes-lines  is  an  anomaly  in  street  regulations  ;  in 
the  township  of  Leeds,  out  of  the  total  number  of  586  streets,  276,  or  nearly 
one-half,  are  weekly  so  full  of  lines  and  linen  as  to  be  impassable  for  horses 
and  carriages,  and  almost  for  foot-passengers  ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — 
It  is. 

1693.  They  state  the  want  of  any  distinct  place  for  the  working  classes  for 
,'  their  important  domestic  purposes  ? — There  is  no  place  for  washing  or  drying 
'    clothes  sufficiently  near  the  town  to  be  generally  available  by  the  working  classes. 

1694.  They  state  also,  without  going  into  minute  particulars,  the  necessity 
of  some  improvement,  with  respect  to  the  cellar  openings  and  steps  of  the 
causeways  ;  that  many  accidents  have  occurred  for  want  of  due  precaution ;  is 
that  the  case  ? — It  is  so,  and  has  been  so. 

1695.  Now  the  last  point  to  which  the  Committee  will  revert  is  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  sewerage. 
They  state  that  although  a  great  deal  of  doubtful  information  has  been  rejected, 
yet  much  valuable  matter  has  been  obtained  ;  and  the  general  result  is  summed 
up  in  these  words,  showing  that  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  township  of 
Leeds  is  exceedingly  deficient,  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  so 
large  a  population  ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — The  extreme  deficiency  of 
the  sewerage  and  drainage  is  universally  admitted. 

1696.  Tiiey 
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1696.  They  enter  into  particulars  with  respect  to  various  streets  and  wards.  Dr.  X  Williamson. 
showing-  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
improvement ;  do  you,  from  your  medical  knowledge,  believe  that  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  heahh  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  a  very 

careful  observation,  that  the  heahh  of  the  inhabitants  suffers  very  materially 
from  want  of  a  proper  sewerage,  not  only  in  the  occasional  breaking  out  of 
mahgnant  diseases,  but  in  the  deteriorating  effects  of  foul  air,  and  noxious 
emanations  from  the  surface,  upon  the  general  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people. 

1697.  Now  with  respect  to  the  general  neglect  of  sewerage,  the  Committee  is 
going  to  call  your  attention  to  some  particular  instances  :  The  report  says, 
that  in  the  spring  of  1839,  during  several  days  of  uninterrupted  wet  weather, 
that  this  sewer  in  Regent-street  was  engorged,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  cellar 
dwellings  of  that  densely  populated  and  lowly  situated  neighbourhood,  pro- 
ducing all  the  results  of  malaria,  and  rendering  the  health,  and  even  the  Mves 
of  the  inhabitants  precarious ;  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement  ? — I  am  not  able  to  confirm  the  report  from  any  experience  of  my 
own,  nor  do  I  recollect  the  particular  facts,  but  I  presume  it  is  correct. 

1698.  Have  you  any  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  persons  making  that 
report,  that  it  is  correct  ?^ — I  beheve  it  is  so.  I  have  frequently  traced  the 
irruption  of  disease  to  the  reflux  of  the  contents  of  drains  to  their  sources. 

1699.  It  is  stated  that  so  fatal  were  the  effects,  that  the  registrar  of  that  dis- 
trict made  a  report,  that  during  the  period  in  question,  there  were  in  that 
neighbourhood  two  births  to  three  deaths,  whilst  in  all  the  other  districts  there 
were  three  births  to  two  deaths.  Then  they  go  on  to  say,  other  populous 
districts  are  shown  in  the  report  to  be  wholly  without  sewers,  or  so  inade- 
quately provided,  that  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  them ;  is  that  a 
correct  statement  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  relative  proportion  of  births  and 
deaths  is  a  correct  report,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  support  the  inference  which 
is  drawn  from  it,  because  there  may  be  other  causes  to  which  it  is  ascribed  than 
those  co-operating. 

1700.  You  think  that  though  the  inference  might  be  a  mistaken  one,  yet  the 
fact  is  correct  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  did  arise  exclusively 
from  that  cause. 

1701.  It  says,  other  populous  districts  are  shown  in  the  report  to  be  wholly 
without  sewers,  or  so  inadequately  provided,  that  they  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  them ;  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  that,  have  you  ? — I  have  not. 

1702.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  areas  of  the  houses,  the  cellars  and 
dwellings  are  seldom  dry  ;  that  with  respect  to  several  streets,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  from  time  to  time  have  vainly  attempted  to  repair  these  streets  j 
with  shovelsful  of  ashes,  and  soil,  and  refuse  water  standing  in  every  hole  where  ' 
a  lodgment  can  be  made,  there  to  remain  until  absorbed  by  wind  or  sun,  a  1 
perpetual  nuisance  to  the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  fever  to  the  whole  body.  Now, 
without  exactly  drawing  the  same  inference,  do  you  know  that  to  be  the 
general  condition  of  many  of  the  streets  there  ? — I  believe  that  these  state- 
ments will  apply  to  many  of  the  streets,  figiiratively. 

1703.  They  state  that  there  are  some  streets  on  the  York-road,  where  every 
house  has  a  sump-hole  under  its  cellars,  full  of  deposit,  long  since  stagnant ; 
that  there  are  parts  upon  the  north-east  and  north  wards,  the  cellars  of  which 
are  humid  and  dark,  with  undrained  land  and  regurgitating  sewers,  and  they 
state  these  various  descriptions  of  the  neglect  of  sewerage  and  drainage  to  be 
the  cause  of  iU  health  to  the  inhabitants  ;  do  you  believe  those  statements  to  be 
correct  ? — I  have  no  doubt  those  statements  are  correct. 

1 704.  Now,  they  state  that  the  population  of  the  north-east  ward,  which  is 
of  a  very  bad  description,  which  the  Committee  had  before,  is  16,269,  and 
that  of  those  1 5,399  consist  of  the  working  classes  ;  have  you  any  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  true. 

1705.  They  state  the  difSculty,  under  the  present  powers,  of  remedying 
these  evils,  and  they  say  in  one  part  of  it  that  in  many  instances,  where  the 
property  of  one  street  is  in  many  hands,  one-half  of  the  landlords  have  origi- 
nally completed  their  respective  parts  as  regards  paving  and  sewering,  but  the 
cupidity,  obstinacy,  or  poverty,  or  all  combined,  of  other  owners,  or  even  of 
a  single  one,  has  prevented  the  improvement  of  the  whole ;   have  you  any 
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Dr.  J.  Williatmon.  doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  diffi- 

—  cuhies  exist,  and  I  will  mention  a  fact  in  corroboration  of  this  statement :  the 

3  Apnl  1840.  owners  of  property  in  a  considerable  street  were  anxious  to  have  their  street 
drained ;  but  the  only  sewer  with  which  they  could  connect  the  drains  going 
through  their  street  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  an  adjoining  street,  who  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  premium  they  proposed  to  give  him  for  allowing  the 
drains  of  the  new  street  to  be  connected  with  his  sewer,  no  drainage  was 
effected,  and  the  only  provision  which  the  greater  part  of  this  street  now  has, 
for  the  removal  of  its  foul  water  and  other  filth,  is  in  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  sump-holes  or  cess-pools,  from  the  emanations  from  which  I  have 
frequently  observed  serious  injury  to  arise  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

1 706.  Then  the  obstinacy  or  cupidity  of  one  individual  prevented  an  im- 
provement which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage,  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  to  a  very  considerable  population  ? — Certainly. 

1707.  Then  such  a  system,  in  your  opinion,  requires  some  remedy? — There 
seems  nothing  but  a  new  legislative  enactment  adequate  to  meet  such  an  evil. 

1708.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  town-council  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  is,  they  say,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  in  a 
most  filthy  condition,  which  demands  an  immediate  remedy ;  a  remedy  which 
does  not  seem  attainable  under  any  local  Act  now  existing,  but  calls  for  an 
especial  enactment,  which  is  doubtless  required  not  only  for  Leeds,  but,  more 
or  less,  for  every  town  in  the  empire.  Can  you  confirm  that  portion  of  it  that 
relates  to  Leeds  ? — I  can,  most  certainly. 

1709.  Does  your  observation,  as  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  opinion,  with  respect  to  other  large  tovms  that  you  know,  confirm  that 
opinion  with  respect  to  those  towns  r — I  believe  the  circumstances  of  many 
other  towns  in  this  respect  are  similar,  and  require  some  remedy. 

1710.  Now  the  Committee  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  some  of  these  districts  and  the 
ventilation ;  the  Committee  are  informed  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
houses,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  that  are  built  as  it  were  back  to  back, 
so  as  there  is  no  current  of  air.  Is  that  the  case  ? — It  is  a  very  common  mode 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  houses. 

1711.  Is  not  that  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  not 
allowing  to  densely-crowded  houses,  such  as  those  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes  frequently  are,  and  also  not  kept  very  clean ;  is  it  not  highly  important 
that  there  should  be  some  mode  in  which  air  might  pass  through,  so  as  to 
ventilate  them  ? — I  conceive  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  health, 
and  also  to  their  moral  and  social  condition. 

1712.  You  think  this  construction  of  their  houses  is  injurious  to  their  health? 
—Exceedingly. 

1713.  Now  are  there  not  in  this  town,  as  well  as  in  many  others  inhabited 
by  the  working  classes,  a  considerable  number  of  alleys  and  courts  in  which 
the  houses  are  near  together,  and  in  which  they  are  built  in  a  cul  de  sac,  where 
there  is  no  open  space  at  the  end  ? — Connected  with  a  few  of  the  principal 
streets,  there  are  numerous  lateral  alleys  or  yards  in  which  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  entirely  prevented  by  their  close  construction,  and  their  partial  closure 
at  their  extremities. 

1714.  Is  not  such  a  construction  also  likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  it  is. 

1715.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  there  is  no  power,  by  means  of  either 
sanitary  regulations  or  legal  enactment,  for  preventing  such  construction  ? — 

;  Having  been  many  years  extremely  anxious  to  promote  improvements  in  the 
/   dwellings  of  the  operative  classes  of  Leeds,  I  have  made  many  inquiries  to  ascer- 
I    tain  if  the  law  would  assist  any  authorities  to  enforce  a  better  mode  of  con- 
I    struction  of  houses  and  streets,  and  I  have  found  that  no  adequate  provision 
exists  for  that  purpose. 

1716.  Would  it  not  then  be  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  that  there  should  be  some  general  regulation  laid  down,  either 
in  a  general  building  Act,  or  some  Act  generally  apphcable,  not  for  interfering 
with  the  general  construction  of  houses,  but  for  preventing  their  being  built  in 
such  a  form  and  manner  as  experience  has  shown  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  ? — The  working  classes  are  now  exposed  to  the 
evils  arising  from  cupidity  and  defective  arrangements  of  many  of  their  land- 
lords. 
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lords,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  require  the  protection  of  some  such  general  Dr.  /.  JVUUamson, 
enactment  improve  their  condition.  ■ 

1717.  Such  general  regulation  might  be  carried  out  by  local  authorities  in  3Apnli84o. 
such  a  way  as  might  be  found  most  practicable  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty, 

I  should  consider,  in  doing  that. 

1718.  Such  a  regulation  would  fall  under  the  general  principle  recognized  by 
our  law,  that  you  shall  so  use  your  own  property  as  not  to  injure  your  neigh 
"hours  ;  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

1719.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  such  provision,  and  other  necessary 
provisions  and  sanitary  regulations  as  regards  the  state  of  the  working  classes, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  fever  and  disorders  are  generated  and  increased, 
causing  thereby  great  expense,  subsequently,  to  the  other  classes  ? — I  am  quite 
:sure  that  contagious  diseases  are  frequently  engendered  from  such  causes,  and 
propagated  from  the  lower  classes  to  those  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  general  atmosphere  of  to^vns  so  situated  as  Leeds,  impreg- 
nated as  it  is  with  those  offensive  exhalations,  must  prove  directly  injurious  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  all  classes ;  and  also  that  the  exposure  to  these 
alleged  causes  of  disease  of  the  poorer  classes  must  entail  upon  the  other  classes 
of  society  a  very  great  augmentation  of  expense  in  maintaining  the  former  when 
sick,  and  in  meeting  the  various  other  casualties  arising  out  of  their  illnesses. 

1720.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  great  expense  is  cast  upon  the  richer  classes  by 
means  of  the  illness,  the  weakness,  the  debility,  and  the  loss  of  their  parents, 
consequent  in  many  cases  from  fevers,  and  from  disorders  generated  by  this 
neglect  ? — Certainly. 

1721.  Now  in  this  district  of  Leeds  it  is  stated,  that  nearly  13  out  of  17  of 
the  whole  town  consist  of  the  working  classes  ;  is  this  the  case  ? — That  is  true 
I  believe. 

1722.  In  a  town  so  situated  care  with  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  seems 
more  peculiarly  necessary  ;  does  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1723.  But  in  this  instance  it  seems  very  greatly  and  grossly  neglected  ? — 
Very  opprobriously  so. 

1724.  Does  there  not  want,  in  your  opinion,  some  increased  powers  for 
drainage  and  sewerage  in  this  town,  under  some  general  Act,  the  provisions  of 
Tvhich  might  be  enforced  by  the  local  authorities  ? — It  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  imaginable  to  such  large  towns,  if  the  evils  complained  of  could 
be  met  by  a  general  enactment. 

1725.  Are  you  aware  that,  under  the  local  Act  of  Leeds,  there  is  no  power, 
,  even  if  a  sewer  comes  quite  close  to  a  house,  to  oblige  the  proprietor  of  it  to 
communicate  with  it  by  means  of  an  underground  drain  ? — In  the  local  Act  of 
Leeds  there  is  no  such  power.  \ 

1726.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  such  power  would  be  a  very  material 
advantage  to  the  health  of  the  district  ? — Unquestionably. 

1727.  Do  you  know  many  instances  of  neglect  in  landlords  of  these  sorts  of 
dwellings,  tenanted  by  the  working  classes,  that  neglect  to  communicate 
in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned? — I  know  a  great  many  instances  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  landlords  of  ever  attempting  to  connect  their  respec- 
tive properties  with  sewers  by  means  of  under-ground  drains. 

1728.  In  a  town  inhabited  by  so  a  large  a  portion  of  the  working  classes 
there  is  no  doubt  a  vast  number  of  children  ? — A  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  course,  are  children. 

1729.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  the 
removal  of  filth  and  dirt  from  the  courts  and  houses  in  which  these  poor 
persons  reside  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  upon  their  physical  condition  r — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  physical 
depression  arising  from  these  causes  exercises  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
producing  a  morbid  state  of  the  animal  feelings,  and  in  lowering  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people. 

1730.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  a  more  peculiar  effect  upon  the  young  popu- 
lation who  are  just  coming  into  life,  and  who  are  exposed  to  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  being  in  these  dirty,  neglected,  and  miserable  dwellings  and  courts  ? 
— I  should  conceive  it  has  a  less  prejudicial  effect  of  a  moral  kind  upon  the 
children  than  upon  adults ;  but,  physically,  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  hfe. 

1731.  Do  you  not  think,  that  if  the  children  go  to  any  schools  where  they 
may  be  weU  instructed  and  well  taught,  where  cleanliness  and  decency  of 
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 may  be  taught  them,  that  the  evil  examples  they  find  immediately  around 

3  April  1840.  them,  and  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  decency  they  see  every  moment 
about  them,  tend  to  neutralize  very  much  any  thing  that  they  might  learn  at  the 
schools  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  I  believe  such  filthiness  and  disorder 
experienced  at  home  loosens  the  domestic  principle  so  materially  as  to  ope- 
rate very  detrimentally  on  the  characters  of  children.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
disorder  and  filthiness  of  many  of  the  houses,  by  rendering  home  the  object  of 
disgust  to  children,  exposes  them  to  various  injurious  influences  out  of  doors. 

1732.  Was  not  the  same  cause  a  tendency  to  drive  the  adults  from  their 
homes  to  public-houses  and  spirit-shops,  instead  of  finding  their  comforts  by 
their  fireside  ? — I  believe  it  does,  and  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  men  being 
tempted  to  frequent  the  public-house  when  one  inspects  the  wretchedness  and 
squalor  of  some  of  their  dwellings. 

1733.  With  respect  to  the  children,  you  consider  that  the  example  they  see 
around  them  in  their  homes  and  the  streets  where  their  dwellings  are  situated, 
has  a  considerable  effect  in  doing  away  with  the  advantage  which  they  would 
receive  from  good  instruction  at  the  schools  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  has. 

1734.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  system  of  good  instruction  carried  on  at 
the  schools,  even  if  extended  to  all  the  children  of  these  poorer  classes,  would 
be  effectual  unless  some  improvement  took  place  with  regard  to  those  points 
which  affect  the  situation  of  the  dwellings  which  has  been  spoken  about  ? — I 
believe  the  benefits  arising  from  education  would  be  very  much  neutralized  by 
continued  neglect  on  these  points. 

1735.  Are  there  any  considerable  schools  in  Leeds  for  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  ? — There  are  several  large  public  schools  for  the  working  classes  ; 
day  schools  and  Sunday  schools. 

1736.  Are  there  any  play  grounds  of  an  adequate  size  appended  to  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  which  they  might  take  exer- 
cise during  those  hours  which  intervene  between  the  hours  of  study  ? — With 
the  exception  of  the  infant  school,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  public 
schools  at  Leeds  have  such  grounds  connected  with  them. 

1737.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  some  such  provision  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  children  of  tbe  working  classes,  giving  them  the  means  of 
exercise,  and  the  means  of  having  their  minds  at  ease,  during  the  period  they 
were  not  at  their  lessons  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  their  health, 
and  a  direct  means  of  promoting  their  moral  improvement. 

1738.  Is  there  any  open  ground  reserved  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds  to  which 
the  humbler  classes  can  resort,  either  as  a  public  walk  to  go  to  with  their 
families  on  a  Sunday  or  on  a  holiday,  or  to  which  they  could  go  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  themselves  in  any  of  the  sports  or  amusements  which  they 
may  occasionally  resort  to  on  a  holiday  ? — There  is  a  considerable  open  ground 
about  a  mile  from  Leeds,  called  Wood-house  Moor,  which  is  open  to  the 
working  classes,  and  where  some  of  them  are  frequently  found  taking  exercise. 

1739.  Is  that  tolerably  well  drained.;  have  any  pains  been  taken  with  it, 
either  for  drainino;  or  laying  it  out,  so  as  to  have  a  good  gravel-walk  or  seats, 
or  any  of  that  kind  of  accommodation  which  would  be  useful  in  the  vicinity  of 
so  large  a  town  - — Three  years  ago  it  was  drained,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  employment  to  the  working  classes,  who  were  then  suffering  from 
the  want  of  work,  but  it  has  no  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  seats,  nor  is  it 
laid  out  in  walks. 

1 740.  Mr.  Coivper.]  Are  the  working  classes  in  the  habit  of  repairing  there 
on  Sundays  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  particularly  the  rendezvous  of  the  working 
classes  on  Sundays ;  those  of  them  who  take  exercise  are  generally  found 
walking  on  the  public  roads  in  two  or  three  directions  from  the  town. 

1741.  It  is  not  frequented  by  the  labouring  classes  on  a  week-day,  is  it  ? — 
Not  to  any  great  extent. 

1742.  Chairman.^  Are  there  any  regulations  with  respect  to  their  conduct, 
and  so  on,  so  as  to  prevent  riots,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  ensure  their  having 
the  use  of  it  for  amusement  ? — This  ground  is  used  occasionally  for  public 
purposes,  as  at  the  elections,  when  provision  is  made  for  the  keeping  of  public 
order  by  the  appointment  of  the  police,  but  that  is  not  the  case  on  ordinary 
occasions.    It  is  also  used  by  the  military. 

1743.  Are  there  any  fairs,  or  meetings  of  that  nature? — There  is  annually 
a  fair. 

3744.  Are 
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1 744.  Are  there  any  regulations  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  police,  so  Dr.  J.  ivUUamst 
as  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  disorder  ?    There  is  no  special  regulation.   

1745.  What  is  the  state  of  Leeds  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water? — ^It  is  3  April  1840. 
exceedingly  deficient ;  Leeds  is  supplied  with  water  principally  from  the  river, 

the  contents  of  which  are  exceedingly  impure,  from  a  few  public  wells,  and  by 
water-carts. 

1746.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  due  supply  of  good  water  is  one  of  the 
€TSt  necessaries,  and  one  of  the  first  advantages  towards  a  good  state  of  the 
health  of  the  working  classes  in  many  populous  districts  ? — I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  to  1 
the  working  classes  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  health  and  comfort. 

1747.  Leeds  is  considered  the  first  town  in  the  kingdom  as  regards  the 
woollen  trade,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  the  leading  town  as  regards  the  woollen  trade. 

1748.  And  it  has  been  increasing  in  population  most  rapidly  within  the  last 
30  years,  has  it  not  ? — It  has  nearly  doubled  its  population  within  the  last  30 
years  ;  in  fact,  it  has  doubled  its  population.  I 

1749.  And  during  that  time,  it  appears  from  the  account  given  in  this  report, 
and  which  you  have  confirmed,  that  no  due  provision  and  regulation  has  been 
iaade  with  respect  to  drainage,  sewerage  and  cleansing,  ventilation  and 
building,  and  for  the  supply  of  water  for  this  vast  community  ?— Certainly  not,  t 
with  the  exception  of  a  better  supply  of  water.  \ 

1750.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  medical  man,  resident  in  the  town,  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants,  that  these  matters  call  most  imperatively 
upon  the  Legislature  for  some  assistance  ? — I  very  decidedly  think  so  ;  and  no 
subject  of  greater  real  importance  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

1751.  The  Committee  have  called  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  this  neglect 
upon  the  health  and  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  adults,  and  also  upon  the 
children  in  Leeds  ;  now  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  consequence  of  this  neg- 
lect has  also  been  to  cause  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  great  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  has ;  though,  in  reference  to  most  of  them, 
I  fear  there  is  an  apathy  or  a  want  of  perception  of  the  evil  results  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  living. 

1752.  Mr.  Cowperl^  Will  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by 
a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere  upon  the  health  of  the  persons  exposed  to 
it  ^ — Our  impure  atmosphere  acts  injuriouly  upon  the  health  of  those  exposed 
to  it ;  at  one  time,  from  the  existence  of  some  subtle  influence,  apparently  of  the 
nature  of  a  poison,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  in  situations  defectively  drained  or  sewered,  or  by  the  assemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  living  persons  in  a  very  confined  atmosphere  ;  at  other  times, 
the  foul  air  operates  prejudicially  upon  the  health  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  product  of  respiration,  and  which  is  deleterious  to  human  beings.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  excessive  moisture,  especially  if  conjoined  with  deficient 
light,  is  prejudicial. 

1753.  And  the  exposure  to  these  injurious  influences  weakens  the  frame  and 
constitutions  of  the  persons  who  are  exposed  to  it  ?^ — Certainly  ;  it  weakens  the 
frame,  and  predisposes  to  many  diseases,  and  directly  induces  others. 

1754.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  digestive  organs? — Its  effect  on  the 
digestive  organs  is  very  perceptible,  though  it  is  probable,  in  such  instances 
where  it  operates  prejudicially  upon  the  digestive  organs,  it  acts  through  the 
medium  of  the  general  constitution,  and  amongst  the  humbler  classes  such 
causes  act  more  intensely,  from  defective  or  improper  diet. 

^  1755-  Have  you  observed  that  in  the  treatment  of  these  persons,  you  are 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  less  violent  remedies  than  you  have  to  people  living  i 
in  a  purer  atmosphere? — Persons  living  exposed  to  this  pecuhar  noxious  ! 
influence  seldom  bear  the  use  of  those  active  depleting  measures  which  are  ' 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  removal  of  disease. 

1756.  Do  you  believe,  that  when  two  generations  has  successively  inhabited 
a  district  of  the  nature  to  which  you  have  alluded,  that  the  children  become 
weaker  and  smaller  in  stature  than  other  children  do  ? — I  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  exposure  of  several  successive  generations  of  persons  to  such  circum- 
stances, must  permanently  enfeeble  the  system  and  deteriorate  the  offspring. 

1757.  Mr.  Greene.']  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  larger  streets 
in  Leeds  ? — Some  of  the  larger  streets  in  Leeds  are  comparatively  well  sewered, 
but  these  are  the  great  thoroughfares. 

175^-  To  what  extent  do  you  mean  to  say  the  sewers  of  those  large  streets 
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3  April  1840.  street,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  all  the  foul  water  from  the  several 

houses  in  the  street? — The  drains  in  the  streets  comparatively  well  sewered,  to 
I   which  I  have  alluded,  traverse  the  middle  of  the  streets,  are  large,  and  receive 
the  supply  of  foul  water  from  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  but  ha\-ing 
I    been  constructed  at  different  times,  they  are  not  always  well  adjusted  to  each 
other. 

1 7.59.  In  many  respectable  houses,  at  some  little  distance  from  those  sewers  to 
which  you  have  adverted,  how  do  they  get  rid  of  the  supply,  and  empty  their 
privies,  and  matters  of  that  description  ? — The  contents  of  their  pri\ies  are 
periodically  carried  away  by  carts,  and  cess-pools  are  frequently  formed,  in 
I  connexion  with  those  houses,  to  receive  the  refuse  water  proceeding  from 
them. 

j  1 760.  Does  your  last  observation  apply  also  to  the  streets  which  you  have 
I  said  have  very  good  sewers  ? — No,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  streets  which  have 
I  very  good  sewers,  the  inhabitants  of  such  streets  having  sufficient  means  for 
['    the  removal  of  then-  refuse  water  by  these  common  under-ground  drains. 

1761.  How  many  streets  in  Leeds  should  you  say  were  well  sewered? — I 
really  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly  not  half  of  them. 

1762.  You  said  the  town  of  Leeds  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  river; 
do  you  mean  merely  by  drawing  it  from  the  river,  or  is  there  any  water-works 
by  which  it  is  thrown  up  to  the  houses  of  the  several  streets  ? — There  are 
water-w^orks  to  throw  up  the  water  from  the  river  into  four  or  five  reservoirs, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  the  supply 
is  so  extremely  scanty  that  it  was  found  necessary  three  years  ago  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  for  a  new  water-works  company,  which  was  obtained, 
and  another  and  more  ample  supply  of  good  water  is  expected  to  be  brought 
to  the  town  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

1763.  At  the  present  moment  is  there  any  supply  of  water  in  these  poorer 
parts  of  the  town  ? — These  poorer  parts  of  the  town  are  most  miserably  sup- 
plied with  water,  chiefly  from  the  river. 

1 764.  Do  you  mean  by  means  of  the  water-works  ? — By  means  of  the  water- 
works, and  by  means  of  carts  which  hawk  water  about ;  and  I  will  mention,  to 
show  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  Leeds,  that  some  poor  families  have 
paid  as  much  as  2    a  week  for  the  water  which  was  hawked  about  in  carts. 

1765.  Mr.  Walker. '\  The  water  is  supplied  from  the  river  Aire,  is  it  not  r — 
,  Yes. 

1766.  The  river  at  Leeds  is  full  of  impurities,  is  it  not? — It  is  ;  it  receives 
all  the  foul  and  excrementitious  matters  from  the  various  sewers. 

1767.  And  likewise  all  the  impurities  from  the  dye-works  and  miUs  ? — ^Yes  ; 
and  from  all  the  various  manufacturing  operations. 

1767*.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  river  and  lifted  up  to  the  reservoir,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

,       1768.  Is  there  a  good  system  of  filtration  adopted? — A  very  imperfect  one 
exists. 

1769.  Consequently  the  water  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  of  a  very 
impure  description,  is  it  not  ?  —Decidedly. 

1770.  Must  not  that  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
/   inhabitants  ? — Certainly.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  water-works  company,  arrangements  exist  for  the  gratuitous 
supply  of  the  poorer  classes  with  purer  water. 

1771.  How  far  does  that  extend? — It  extends  nearly  through  the  whole 
township  of  Leeds,  and  through  parts  of  some  of  the  adjoining  townships  of 
Hunslet  and  Holbeck ;  those  are  populous  townships  adjoining,  and  forming 
parts  of  the  borough  of  Leeds. 

1772.  From  what  part  of  the  district  does  the  supply  arise  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  new  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Its  source  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Leeds,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harewood. 

1773.  The  supply  from  that  quarter  will  be  of  a  purer  description? — It 
will. 

1774.  Have  you  any  pubhc  baths  in  Leeds  ? — We  have  two  pubhc  baths  in 
Leeds  ;  one  which  contains  bathing  accommodation  of  a  superior  order,  which; 
is  principally  resorted  to  by  the  better  class ;  and  another  bathing  establishment, 

the 
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the  terms  of  which  are  low,  and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  used  by  the  Dr.  J.  Williamson. 
working  classes.  — «  

1775.  Are  the  working  classes  obliged  to  pay  something  for  the  accommo-     3  April  1840. 
dation  ? — They  are. 

1776.  Can  you  state  the  amount? — I  think  2  d.,  but  the  working  classes  also 
bathe  in  summer  a  good  deal  in  the  river  and  in  the  canal. 

1777.  Is  there  a  general  disposition  in  the  working  classes  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  recreation  ? — I  should  not  think  there  was  ;  there  is  a  remarkable  apathy 
among  all  classes  upon  the  importance  of  bathing,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health. 

1778.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  important  element  ? — I  consider  it  has  a 
very  important  relation  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

1779.  Have  you  great  numbers  of  Irish  workmen  in  Leeds? — I  believe  we 
have  from  4,000  to  5,000  Irish  persons  who  Uve  in  Leeds  ;  they  are  chiefly  of 
the  operative  class. 

1 780.  They  are  probably  the  very  poorest  class  ? — They  are  many  of  them  of 
the  very  poorest  class  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  very  skilful  artisans,  and  in 
better  circumstances. 

1781.  Does  your  answer  refer  to  the  township  and  borough,  or  to  the  town- 
ship only  ? — ^To  the  township  only  ;  the  township  and  borough  contain  nearly 
10,000. 

1782.  Are  they  generally  employed  as  artisans  or  common  labourers  ? — They 
are  employed,  some  of  them,  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  especially 
in  the  worsted  and  woollen  trade,  and  others  are  employed  as  labourers. 

1783.  Do  you  see  any  marked  difference  between  the  apparent  comforts 
existing  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  operatives  ? — The 
domestic  comforts  of  the  Irish  are  generally  much  fewer  than  those  of  the 
English  labourer. 

1784.  Do  they  generally  reside  in  entire  houses,  or  do  they  huddle  together 
in  famihes  in  one  building  ? — They  congregate  very  much  together  in  families 
and  in  lodging-houses. 

1785.  Does  their  residence  in  Leeds  occasion  apparently  any  improvement  in 
their  habits,  after  having  sojourned  there  for  some  time  ? — I  think  I  have 
observed,  in  many  of  the  Irish,  an  improvement  with  regard  to  their  character 
and  habits  of  life  after  many  years'  residence. 

1786.  Are  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  Leeds  at  all  acted  upon  by 
the  temperance  societies  ? — I  know  that  many  of  the  most  abandoned  and  pro- 
fligate members  of  society  have  been  reclaimed  by  temperance  societies  ;  but  I 
should  not  think  that  hitherto  the  temperance  societies  have  effected  any  general 
amelioration  in  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  Leeds  ;  but  they  probably 
have,  in  some  degree,  checked  the  progress  of  intemperance. 

1787.  ChairmanT^  Does  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  still  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  ? — It  does,  to  a  great  extent. 

1788.  Chiefly  amongst  the  poorer  classes? — Chiefly  amongst  the  poorer 
classes. 

1789.  You  have  before  said,  that  you  thought  they  were  driven  to  it  in  some 
measure  by  the  neglect  of  comfort  in  and  about  their  homes  ? — A  great  many 
of  the  habitual  spirit- drinkers  are  those  whose  circumstances  of  life  are  the 
most  destitute. 

1700.  Are  there  many  lodging-houses  of  the  lower  class  in  Leeds  ? — There  is 
a  great  number ;  but  I  cannot  say  the  precise  number. 

1791.  What  is  the  state  of  them.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
them  with  regard  to  cleanUness,  whitewashing,  and  ventilation,  and  other  sani- 
tary regulations  as  regards  the  lodging-houses  to  which  the  poorer  classes 
resort  ? — I  have  visited  several  of  them  in  the  course  of  my  duty  as  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Fever  House,  and  their  condition  was  for  the  most  part  very 
defective,  and  often  dirty  and  neglected. 

1792.  What  was  the  state  of  the  internal  part  of  those  lodging-houses  that 

you  have  looked  into  ? — They  are  frequently  crowded  with  inhabitants.    In  ^  /  ■ 
some  instances  16  persons  were  found  in  a  room  from  13  feet  by  13  feet,  and 
9  feet  high,  with  one  small  window,  which,  during  the  day  and  night,  was  kept 
entirely  closed.    The  same  room  served  as  the  day  and  sleeping  apartment. 

1793.  Then  the  ventilation  was  entirely  neglected? — The  ventilation,  in 
many  cases,  was  entirely  neglected. 

0.47.  p  1794.  Now, 
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 lations  for  health  in  these  crowded  lodging-houses,  are  they  neglected  or 

3  April  1840.  attended  to  ? — Except  during  times  of  public  alarm,  on  the  approach  of  serious 
epidemics,  or  when  the  officers  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  or  some  benevolent 
person,  casually  interfered,  the  whitewashing  and  cleansing  of  these  places  is 
very  frequently  overlooked. 

1795.  Is  there  any  system  of  regular  inspection  as  to  the  state  of  these 
receptacles  for  the  poorer  classes,  or  any  system  of  enforcing  better  ventilation 
or  better  cleansing  ? — There  is  none  but  of  the  most  incidental  nature. 

1796.  There  is  no  regular  system  ? — There  is  no  regular  system. 

1 797.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  that  the  neglect  of  such  a  system  of  regula- 
tion, with  respect  to  sanitary  provisions  of  these  crowded  lodging-houses,  is  the 
cause  of  disorders  being  circulated  amongst  so  dense  a  population  ? — I  have  had 
many  proofs  of  the  diffusion  of  malignant  disorders  from  these  lodging-houses, 
to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

1798.  You  think  then  that  some  power  of  enforcing  the  due  inspection  and 
regulation  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  disorders  r — 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  and  useful. 

1799.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the 
humbler  classes  as  it  would  be  for  their  richer  neighbours  ? — Quite  so. 

1 800.  You  are  acquainted,  from  visiting  professionally  the  town  of  Bradford, 
with  the  general  state  of  it,  are  you  not  r — I  am. 

1801.  Is  not  Bradford  a  large  town,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  occupied 
for  the  most  part  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ?— It  is. 

1802.  The  population  is  nearly  100,000,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1803.  And  has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  few  years? — Yes,  that  is 
the  fact. 

1804.  Now,  without  entering  into  a  minute  account,  will  you  state  to  the 
Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  the  town  of  Bradford,  the  most 
populous  districts  of  it,  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  with  regard  to  the 
sewerage,  draining  and  cleansing,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  regulations  of  their 
houses  ? — I  have  never  examined  the  town  of  Bradford,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  with  the  same  attention  as  I  have  the  borough  of  Leeds.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  under-drains ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  surfaces  of  many  of 
the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  like  many  of  those  described  in  the  statistical 
report  of  Leeds,  present  continually  accumulations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  must  act  very  perniciously  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  In 
many  of  the  streets  of  Bradford,  which  I  have  occasionally  passed  through, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  working  classes,  there  appeared  the  same  characters  of 
discomfort  and  want  of  cleanliness  that  have  been  described  in  connexion  with 
Leeds,  heaps  of  putrescent  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  filling  the  air  with  foul 
exhalations. 

1805.  With  respect  to  the  close  courts,  and  the  houses  built  without  any 
means  of  thorough  ventilation,  does  that  occur  also  in  Bradford,  in  many 
instances,  the  same  as  it  does  in  Leeds  ?— I  should  think  not  in  so  many 
instances  as  in  Leeds.  Bradford  seems  to  present  great  facilities  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  the  town,  but  I  conceive  it  is  much  neglected  in  that  respect. 

1 806.  Then  the  general  necessity  of  some  legislative  enactment,  conferring 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  regulations,  appears  to  you  to  be  appHcable 
to  the  populous  town  of  Bradford,  as  weU  as  to  Leeds  ? — It  does. 

1807.  Are  there  any  other  towns  as  to  the  state  of  which  you  can  give  the 
Committee  any  information  ? — Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  and  some  other  of  the 
large  towns-  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  have  some  acquaintance  with, 
though  not  of  so  minute  a  nature  as  with  regard  to  Leeds ;  and  I  am  decidedly 

I      of  opinion  that  they  would  benefit  very  largely  by  some  such  general  enactment 
as  has  been  suggested. 

Richard  Cohden,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

R-  Cvbden,  Esq.       1808.  Chairman.']  DO  you  reside  at  Manchester? — I  do. 
  1809.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Statis- 
tical Society  ?— I  know  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  committee  intimately. 
1810.  Do  you  know  that  within  a  few  years  past,  they  have  been  engaged 

in 
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m  minute  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  several  of  the  B.  Cobdm,  Esq, 
populous  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — They  have.  ; 

181  !.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  made  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  state  of     3  ^P""'' 
the  working  classes,  and  into  the  state  of  their  dwellings  at  Manchester^  at 
Salford,  at  Bury,  at  Ashton,  at  Staleybridge,  and  at  Duckinfield  ? — I  do. 

1812.  Do  you  recollect  a  report  of  the  Committee,  entitled,  a  "  Report  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  an 
Extensive  Manufacturing  District "  ? — I  do. 

1813.  In  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  ?— Yes. 

1814.  It  was  read  at  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1837,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

1815.  Now,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  persons  composing  that  committee, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  correct  ? — None  whatever. 

1  816.  The  population  of  those  towns  is  stated,  in  page  5  of  the  report,  to  be, 
Manchester  200,000,  Salford  55,000,  Bury  20,000,  Ashton  22,000,  Staley- 
bridge, 17,200,  Duckinfield  8,600  ;  total,  322,800.  The  report  states  that  the 
class  of  houses  visited  by  the  committee's  agent,  and  which  alone  this  inquiry 
comprises,  was  that  inhabited  obviously  by  the  working  population,  and  those 
below  the  rank  of  shopkeepers.  Are  you  cognizant  that  that  is  the  case  ? — 
That  is  the  case, 

1817.  A  curious  fact  is  stated  in  page  6,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  working 
population,  that  is,  the  population  considered  with  reference  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  six  towns,  which  turned  out  to  be  64  per  cent,  in  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  74  in  the  borough  of  Salford,  71  in  the  borough  of 
Bury,  81  in  Ashton,  90  in  Staley-bridge,  and  94  in  Duckinfield.  It  states  in 
page  8,  that  the  proportion  of  the  working  population  residing  in  cellars,  is  in 
th€  borough  of  Manchester  1 1  i  per  cent.,  in  the  borough  of  Salford  eight  per 
cent. ;  is  that  an  accurate  account  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

1818.  You  are  aw^are  that  the  society  also  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Liverpool,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

1819.  Do  you  recollect  facts  being  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  at  Liverpool  who  reside  in  cellars  ? — 
I  do ;  and  the  fact  was  disputed  by  the  Liverpool  gentlemen  present ;  they 
employed  their  own  police  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  the  next  day  they  cor- 
Toborated  the  Manchester  report,  and  found  that  the  account  was  understated ; 
the  numbers  living  in  cellars  was  understated. 

1820.  It  appears  that  the  first  report  that  was  given,  and  which  was  at  first 
disbelieved,  was  that  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  there  were  1,964  courts,  and 
6,506  cellars ;  and  that  in  portions  of  four  other  townships,  including  prin- 
cipally the  limits  of  the  borough,  there  were  307  courts,  and  987  cellars, 
making  a  total  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  according  to  the  first  account,  of 
2,271  courts,  and  7,493  cellars.  That  was  the  account  given  by  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Manchester,  the  first  time.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it  ? 
— None  whatever. 

1821.  Now,  there  is  an  account  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whitty,  the  head 
constable,  and  which  is  cited  in  this  report  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  in  a  note,  and  it  states  (it  is  dated  September  1837),  "I  have  great 
pleasure  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  you  during  the  conversation  in  the 
Statistical  Section,  as  to  the  inhabited  cellars  of  Liverpool ;  I  had  an  accurate 
return  made  to  me  this  morning  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  following  is  the 
result:  North  division,  4,004  inhabited  cellars;  South  division,  3,858;  total 
7,862  ;  showing  an  excess,  in  reality,  over  the  former  statement,  of  upwards  of 
360."    Now,  do  you  remember  that  circumstance  ? — I  do. 

1  822.  So  that  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  no  doubt  remains  what- 
ever upon  your  mind  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  report? — None 
whatever. 

1823.  Now,  it  is  stated,  in  the  same  account  so  cited,  of  the  number  of  the 
inhabited  cellars,  that  no  court  was  counted  in  which  two  or  more  families  did 
not  reside  ;  and  that  above  one-third  of  the  whole  numbers  contained  six 
or  more  famihes ;  and  few  of  the  courts  had  more  than  one  outlet.  Do  you 
remember  that? — I  do. 

1824.  Is  not  that  a  state  of  construction  which  evidently  would  be  very 
hostile  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — E^^ceedingly. 

1825.  Now  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  that  no  cellars  were  included  in  the 
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above  number,  in  which  the  occupants  did  not  sleep,  as  well  as  hve  by  day ; 
nor  was  any  account  taken  of  those  occupied  as  gin-shops  ;  and  these  were  the 
observations  upon  it,  made  in  the  report :  "  The  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habited cellars  were  damp,  dark,  confined,  ill  ventilated  and  dirty."  Is  that  a 
correct  account  ? — It  is. 

1826.  A  calculation  is  then  entered  into,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: that  there  would  be  31,000  persons  inhabiting  cellars  in  Liverpool,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  230,000;  or  taking  the  working  population  at 'two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  that  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the 
community.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  ? — I  have 
none  whatever. 

1827.  Is  not  this  account  a  melancholy  account,  as  it  regards  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  of  these  poorer  inhabitants  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

1828.  Now  can  you  have  any  doubt  that  the  result  of  it  is  a  very  consider- 
able injury  to  their  health  ? — I  should  not  doubt  it. 

1829.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  Mr.  Witty's  letter,  which  showed  a  gi-eater 
number  of  inhabited  cellars  than  in  the  former  account,  there  are  these  words : 
"  Allowing  five  inmates  to  a  cellar, — and  that  number  is  rather  under  the 
average,  the  number  of  persons  living  in  cellars  in  this  town  will  therefore  be 
39,310  ;"  that  is,  referring  to  the  increased  number,  which  the  second  inquiry 
had  shown  was  the  case  ? — ^Yes. 

/      1830.  There  are  then  some  remarks  to  show  that  poverty  is  not  always  the 
/   reason  why  the  poorer  people  like  to  get  into  cellars,  but  that  having  an 
'    outside  door,  and  a  complete  domain  of  their  own,  is  one  of  the  causes  ? — That 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Witty,  I  am  aware. 

1831.  Could  you,  without  going  minutely  into  the  subject,  give  the  Com- 
mittee your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  drainage,  cleansing,  and  ventilation  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  more  confined  districts  of  Manchester  ? 

■ — It  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  prepared  to  speak  with  any  accuracy  at 
all.  In  large  towns  rapidly  increasing,  such  as  our  manufacturing  towns  are, 
there  will  be  necessarily  a  great  number  of  streets  not  paved,  and  not  soughed, 
which  of  course  must  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  health  ;  but  in  those  parts  of 
Manchester  which  are  under  the  management  of  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  I  should  say  they  are  as  well  cleansed  and  soughed  as  any  town  of 
the  same  magnitude  in  the  kingdom,  or,  in  fact,  as  any  town  can  be. 

1832.  From  your  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, have  you  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  which  have 
been  referred  to  ? — I  am  sure  they  may  be  relied  upon. 

1833.  ^  table,  which  is  table  the  third  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  reference  to  the  opinion  as  to  the 
working  classes,  the  number  of  persons  resident  in  cellars  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  stated  thus,  viz. :  In  Manchester,  14,960  ;  that  is  to  say,  persons 
occupying  cellars,  and  also  others  boarding  with  them;  and  in  Salford,  3,335  ;  is 
that  correct  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  correct. 


jR.  Cobden,  Esq. 
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Edmund  Ashworth,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.      1 834.  Chairman.']  WHERE  do  you  reside  ? — At  Turton,  near  Bolton. 
  1  835.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  its  popula- 
tion within  the  last  few  years,  has  it  not  ? — It  has,  very  much  so. 

1836.  What  is  the  population  of  Bolton  ? — Within  the  borough,  about  50,000. 

1837.  Does  not  a  considerable  portion  of  this  population  of  Bolton  consist 
of  the  working  classes  ? — A  very  considerable  portion  does. 

I       1838.  Has  a  great  increase  in  the  habitations  and  buildings  for  the  habita- 
/   tions  of  the  working  classes  taken  place  within  the  vicinity  of  Bolton  lately  ? — 
A  very  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

1839.  Are  many  of  those  habitations  run  up  without  much  regard  to  any 
particular  rules,  referable  to  their  formation,  as  regards  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  ? — I  consider  a  great  portion  of  them  are  built  more  with  regard 
to  economy  in  the  outlay  than  convenience  to  the  inhabitants. 

-1840.  Are 
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1840.  Are  many  of  them  built  back  to  back,  so  as  that  no  thorough  ventila-  E.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
tion  can  take  place  ? — A  very  great  portion  of  them  are  built  back  to  back,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  thorough  ventilation  ;  beside  which,  the  water-closet 
conveniences  are  crowded,  perhaps  in  the  centre  of  a  street  of  houses,  making 
the  space  of  ground,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  cottage,  into  a  pubhc 
receptacle  for  the  whole  street. 

1841.  Is  not  such  a  construction,  in  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  whom  you  have  conversed  with,  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
ing classes  ?— Such  a  construction  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious,  but  I  have 
had  very  httle  conversation  with  medical  men  on  the  subject. 

1842.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  laying  them  out,  with  regard  to 
sewerage,  drainage,  and  the  facilities  of  the  wet  and  dirt  being  carried  off ;  is 
there  a  considerable  neglect  as  regards  all  those  provisions  ? — I  consider,  speak- 
ing generally,  that  there  is  a  very  great  neglect,  in  towns  like  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester ;  there  are  Acts  for  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  streets,  but  I  have 
much  to  regret  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  are 
enforced. 

1 843.  Then  there  are  no  building  Acts,  either  local  or  general,  which  pre- 
vent this  mode  of  building,  back  to  back  ;  or  prevent  courts  being  built  with- 
out any  ventilation  to  them  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  building  Act  which 
applies  to  Manchester. 

1 844.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  such  regulation  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  construction  of  dwellings  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
working  classes,  would  be  proper  and  right? — Looking  at  the  interference 
which  such  an  Act  would  have  with  individuals  building  single  cottages,  it 
would  be  objectionable ;  but  where  communities  are  likely  to  be  crowded,  I 
think  as  a  sanitary  regulation,  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

1845.  The  question  only  refers  to  crowded  districts  and  dense  population? 
— I  was  looking  to  the  country  districts,  where  a  man  might  build  a  single 
cottage. 

1846.  But  with  reference  to  crowded  districts  and  dense  population,  you 
think  such  a  regulation  would  be  proper,  do  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

1 847.  At  present  is  it  not  in  fact  the  case,  that  several  small  owners  lay  out 
a  number  of  dwellings  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  humbler  classes,  with- 
out reference  to  the  healthy  construction  of  the  houses,  and  without  reference 
to  drainage  or  sewerage  ? — It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  houses  are  built  in  the 
way  I  have  previously  mentioned,  but  various  parties  do  that ;  some  as  indivi- 
duals, for  the  sake  of  investment,  and  others  from  the  effect  of  a  limited 
capital  in  their  own  manufacturing  concerns. 

1848.  But  from  some  cause  or  other,  this  effect,  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  working  classes,  does  result  ? — Decidedly  so. 

1 849.  In  the  borough  of  Bolton,  which  you  are  well  acquainted  with,  are 
there  many  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  ? 
- — A  few  years  ago,  we  established  a  British  school  in  Bolton,  which  has  been 
well  supported,  but  subsequently  the  Methodists  estabhshed  one  under  their 
own  supervision,  to  which  there  are  no  play-grounds. 

1850.  Then,  generally  speaking,  there  are  no  play-grounds  appended  to  the 
schools,  in  which  the  children  might  take  exercise  ? — There  is  nothing  but  the 
streets. 

1 85 1 .  Would  not  some  such  circumstance  be  advantageous  to  them,  both 
with  respect  to  health  and  recreation  ? — Decidedly  so. 

1852.  Is  there  any  reserved  space  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolton,  or  any  open 
ground  in  which  the  people  can  walk  with  their  wives  and  children  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  other  days,  for  fresh  air,  or  in  which  they  may  take  exercise  at  any 
other  time  ? — There  are  none. 

1853.  Mr.  Baines^  You  formerly  had  a  moor  there,  had  you  not? — Yes, 
we  had. 

1 854.  Has  that  been  enclosed  since  ? — Yes,  it  was  enclosed  25  years  ago. 

1855.  W^as  that  done  without  any  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public: 
— It  was. 

0.47'  P  3  1856.  Do 
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  population,  it  is  desirable  that  a  reservation  should  be  made  in  enclosures  ? — 

3.  April  1840,.     I  consider  it  very  desirable,  and  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  an 
i  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  similar  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  few 
years  ago,  proposed  for  the  public  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

'  1857.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  provision  in  an  Act  that  has  been  passed 
two  years  ago,  for  setting  apart  ground  of  that  kind  for  the  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  state  a  few  of  the 
reasons  on  which  I  ground  my  previous  opinions.  Many  of  the  working  people 
employed  in  factories  and  other  workshops  of  our  neighbourhood,  obtain  good 
wages  as  a  whole  family,  because  frequently  the  various  branches,  both  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  are  employed ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  a  family 
may  have  forty  or  fifty  shillings  per  week  of  income  in  one  cottage  ;  the  houses, 
built  back  to  back,  afford  only  one  room  to  live  in,  and  do  the  cooking,  washing, 
and  other  necessary  domestic  operations  of  the  houses  ;  in  such  cases,  when  the 
head  of  the  family  and  the  boys  come  from  work  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
necessary  domestic  occupations  of  washing  or  cooking,  being  obliged  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  room,  renders  it  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  con- 
sequently the  father  of  the  family  is  induced  to  go  out  for  recreation  and 
amusement  to  the  public-house  ;  besides  which,  there  is  little  room  for  filling 
such  a  cottage  with  furniture  ;  and  I  have  remarked  that  families,  with  large 
incomes,  have  not  unfrequently,  in  such  cottages,  a  very  small  amount  of  furni- 
ture ;  and  I  have  further  remarked,  that  in  our  own  establishment,  when  a 
family  has  removed  into  a  larger  house,  they  have  frequently  occupied  the 
spare  rooms  with  a  better  class  of  furniture,  which  of  itself  induces  them  to 
better  habits,  and  a  more  respectable  feeling  in  society. 

/  18.58.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  supply  of  water? — Ample,  and  good  and 
'  cheap. 

1  859.  Mr.  Bai7ies.]  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  those  persons 
with  incomes  of  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  per  week,  cannot  find  more  suitable 
cottages  than  you  have  described  for  them  to  live  in  ? — ^They  might,  with  some 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  by  going  to  a  little  distance  ;  and  in  giving  this 
answer,  many  might  say,  these  people  could  do  so,  but  young  people  brought 
up  in  a  small  cottage,  have  no  feeling  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it,  and 
consequently  do  nOt  desire  an  enlarged  one. 

1 860.  Do  you  ^ot  think  that  persons  desirous  to  invest  money  in  building  a 
better  kind  of  cottages,  might  do  it  advantageously  ? — The  most  advantageous 
investment  in  cottages,  is  the  smallest  size  of  cottages. 

1861.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  impose  on  those  per- 
sons the  necessity  of  due  accommodation,  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  these  places  ? — A  law,  enforcing  a  back-door,  would  almost  of  necessity 
enforce  two  dwelling-rooms  below  stairs. 

1862.  Mr.  Walker.]  The  class  of  operatives  who  earn  the  gains  of  40  per 
family,  are  engaged  in  factory  employments,  are  they  not  ?— Decidedly  so. 
Factory  occupations  for  the  junior  branches,  the  father  of  the  family  in  factory 
employment,  or  any  other  trade  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1863.  Probably  the  principal  reason  of  these  parties  occupying  such  small 
houses,  and  being  possessed  of  such  great  gains,  may  arise  from  the  ovraers  of 
the  factories  having  built  such  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  their  hands  ? — 
Such  is  frequently  the  case,  but  not  always. 

1 864.  Is  it  not  very  common  for  the  owner  of  a  factory  to  impose  a  necessity 
on  his  operatives  to  live  in  his  houses  ? — Very  frequently  it  is. 

1865.  May  not  that  operate  very  largely  in  obliging  these  individuals  to  live 
in  these  small  cottages  ? — It  may  in  many  cases. 

1 866.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Are  there  any  cottages  of  a  better  description  usually 
taken  by  these  persons  r— Not  unfrequently  so.  But  the  working  population 
have  so  long  lived  in  small  uncomfortable  cottages,  that  the  taste  for  better 
kind  of  cottages  is  scarcely  appreciated. 

1867.  Then  better  kinds  of  cottages  are  very  rarely  built  ?— Better  kinds  of 
cottages  are  very  rarely  built. 

1868.  Mr.  Baines.]  And  that  you  attribute  to  their  not  being  so  profitable 
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as  cottages  of  a  superior  grade  ? — There  are  two  inducements ;  the  one,  the 
fact  of  the  small  cottages  being  more  lucrative  to  the  builder,  and  the  other, 
that  they  are  cheaper  to  the  occupant.  I  have  known  a  man  and  his  family, 
with  a  good  income,  go  from  a  good  cottage  to  a  bad  one  to  save  a  shilling  a 
week ;  but  in  our  own  case,  for  20  years,  we  have  continued  to  make  every 
successive  lot  of  cottages  more  expensive  and  more  convenient ;  and  the  most 
expensive  cottages  are  the  most  sought  after  by  our  own  people ;  and  thus,  a 
man  with  a  very  moderate  income  will  desire  to  bespeak  beforehand  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  into  a  better  cottage ;  and  families  who  have  obtained 
the  privilege  of  a  better  cottage,  when  I  have  inquired  subsequently  into  their 
previous  condition,  they  have  scarcely  been  able  to  account  to  me  as  to  what 
has  been  the  inducing  cause  to  their  improved  condition,  but  when  questioned 
further,  have  acknowledged  that  the  opportunity  of  putting  better  furniture 
into  their  houses  has  imperceptibly  accumulated  a  large  and  valuable  stock  of 
furniture. 

1869.  Chairman.]  Then  you  think  that  an  improvement  in  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  their  cottages  would  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  their 
moral  and  social  condition  ? — Decidedly  so, 

1870.  And  doubtless  would  have  an  effect  also  upon  their  comfort  and  con- 
tentment?— As  a  natural  consequence,  it  would  have. 

1871.  Mr.  Walker.]  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  answers;  first,  that 
inferior  cottages  are  the  most  profitable ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  great 
desire  to  possess  better  cottages  ? — It  is  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  different 
classes  of  people.    The  ways  of  men  are  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take. 

1872.  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  both  kinds  of  cottages  ? — Yes, 
there  is,  I  can  mention  a  circumstance.  Two  young  men  were  at  school 
together,  both  in  our  service.  One  asked  me  to  get  him  a  cottage  at  1  s.  6d.; 
he  then  paid  2  s.  6d.;  therefore  he  fell  off  1  s.,  and  the  other  asked  me  to  go 
from  2  s.  6  d.  to  4  s.  6  d. 

1873.  With  respect  to  the  social  character  and  moral  condition  of  those  two 
classes,  do  you  not  think  that  the  one  who  goes  to  the  improved  dwelling 
with  additional  conveniences  is  rather  a  more  respectable  character  than  the 
other,  who  goes  from  the  better  kind  of  dwelling  to  the  lower  sort  of  dwelling  ? 
—  I  can  explain  it,  for  I  asked  the  young  man  who  went  to  the  belter  cottage, 
how  he  could  account  for  the  difference.  He  said  he  had  become  religious, 
and  he  attributed  all  to  that,  I  asked  him,  how  that  became  his  condition,  and 
why  it  was  not  the  condition  of  his  school  companion ;  he  said,  his  school 
companion  fell  into  bad  company,  and  attended  to  trades'  unions  and  meetings 
at  public-houses,  while  he  himself  preferred  a  more  religious  and  better  class 
of  company. 

1874.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Have  you  any  building  societies  in  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
— There  are. 

1875.  Among  the  working  people? — They  prevail  considerably  among  the 
working  people,  but  more  fully  among  the  shopkeepers  and  better  class  of 
people;  but  I  do  not  consider  building  societies  of  much  service  in  this 
country. 
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Dr.  James  JVilliamson,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

Dr.  J  Williamson      1876.  Chairman.']  YOU  have  been  good  enough  to  give  the  Committee  an 

'_   '  account  of  the  poorer  dwellings  at  Leeds,  and  also  generally  Avith  regard  to 

6  April  1 840.  Bradford,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  want  of  drainage,  cleansing, 
and  ventilation.  From  your  experience  as  a  medical  man  in  those  crowded 
districts,  the  Committee  will  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  any  practical  points  ? — 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  streets  should  be 
thoroughly  paved  and  provided  with  under-ground  drains,  and  with  such  a 
surface  drainage  as  will  facihtate  the  escape  of  the  foul  refuse  of  the  streets  into 
the  under-ground  drains  ;  that  they  should  universally  pervade  the  town,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  proper  relation  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  main 
drains  and  of  the  smaller  contributary  drains,  "which  empty  themselves  into 
them,  and  that  some  power  should  exist  which  would  oblige  every  proprietor 
to  connect  each  dwelling-house  with  the  main  drain. 

1877.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  no  such  power  exists  in  many 
districts  ? — No  such  power  exists  in  the  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

1878.  Not  even  in  the  London  district? — I  believe  not;  some  additional 
power  should  be  vested  in  proper  authorities,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  for  me 
to  point  out,  by  which  persons  about  to  erect  buildings  should  give  sufficient 
security  not  only  for  the  proper  drainage  of  such  buildings,  but  for  the  width  of 
the  streets,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  houses, 
so  as  to  provide  the  means  of  necessary  ventilation. 

1879.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  form  of  the  buildings  shall  be  such  as  shall 
not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Certainly. 

1880.  Further  than  that,  you  would  not  go  in  the  interference,  probably? — 
The  proprietors  of  cottage-houses  should  also  be  compelled  to  provide  suitable 
out-offices  or  privies. 

1881.  You  refer  to  those  conveniences  the  neglect  of  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Certainly  ;  it  would  also  contribute 
materially  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  health 
if  some  power  were  given  to  competent  authorities  to  enforce  whitewashing, 
and  to  remove  such  local  sources  of  contagion  and  ill-health  as  may  be 
pointed  out  to  them. 

1882.  So  that  if  fever  was  known  to  prevail  in  a  particular  locality,  and  the 
neglect  of  some  useful  precaution  was  found  to  keep  up  that  fever,  you  would 
have  some  competent  authority  enabled  to  remove  that  nuisance,  for  the  sake  of 
the  community  ? — Certainly. 

1883.  Mr.  TufneU.~\  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  every  street  the  public  should 
make  a  main  drain,  and  the  proprietors  be  obliged  to  make  a  sewer  into  that 
main  drain  ? — By  a  main  drain  I  not  only  include  the  great  drains  pervading 
the  principal  streets  belonging  to  the  public,  but  every  drain  which  traverses  an 
entire  street ;  the  construction  of  such  would,  in  some  instances,  devolve  upon 
the  proprietors  of  houses  to  which  they  were  rated  ;  in  other  cases  I  conceive  it 
would  belong  to  the  commissioners,  or  to  the  local  authorities  of  particular 
towns. 

1884.  With 
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1884.  With  regard  to  the  expense  which  would  he  involved,  supposing  that  Dr./.  WiUmimon. 

no  street  could  he  formed  of  houses  of  an  inferior  description,  without  a  main   ;  

drain  being  brought  through  the  centre,  and  drains  from  each  house,  would  not     6  April  3  840. 
that  have  the  effect  of  checking  enterprise  and  preventing  persons  building  those 
houses  ? — I  think  the  expense  would  never  be  such  as  to  prevent  legitimate 
speculation,  and  it  strikes  nae  that  some  check  ought  to  exist  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  avarice  and  neglect  of  many  proprietors. 

1885.  Chairman^]  At  all  events,  upon  whomever  the  expense  was  cast, 
whether  upon  the  proprietors  or  the  pubhc,  or  in  different  proportions  on  each, 
you  think  there  ought  to  be  such  drains  communicating  with  each  house  as 
would  assist  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  prevent  their  being  injured  by 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness  ? — That  is  my  opinion  decidedly. 

1886.  Mr.  Bain€s.~\  And  this  you  think  would  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of 
society  in  a  town,  both  to  the  richer  and  to  the  poorer  classes  ? — The  richer 
would  participate  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
poorer  classes. 

1887.  The  rich  perhaps  by  being  relieved  from  the  danger  of  that  contagion 
which  is  very  often  spread,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  sewerage,  and  the  poor 
from  the  comfort  they  would  enjoy,  and  also  the  freedom  they  would  experience 
from  those  contagious  diseases  ? — Certainly. 

1888.  Chairman^  Do  you  not  think  that  under  proper  regulations,  either 
local  or  general,  some  system  of  inspection  as  to  these  matters,  periodical  or 
otherwise,  would  be  necessary  and  right  in  order  to  take  care  that  if  the  powers 
were  given,  they  were  properly  put  in  force,  for  the  security  of  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  more  particularly  of  the  working  classes  ? — I  have  often 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  the  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  more  recent 
observation,  that  the  establishment  of  local  boards  of  health  in  all  communities 
of  a  certain  amount  of  population,  invested  with  certain  powers  to  enforce 
sanitary  rules,  to  obviate  nuisances,  and  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  epidemic  diseases,  would  be  a  most  important  provision  for  the  security  of 
all  classes  of  society ;  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  in  any  proposed 
legislation  on  this  subject,  powers  should  be  given  for  the  constitution  of  boards 
of  health,  and  that  to  such  establishments  authority  should  be  given  to  inspect  |  j\ 
those  parts  of  such  towns  as  were  reported  to  be  unhealthy,  to  visit  the  lodging-  ' 
houses,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  new  causes  arising  which  might  prejudicially 
affect  public  health. 

1889.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  within 
these  few  years,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  population,  more  especially  of  the 
working  classes,  crowded  as  they  are  in  many  towns,  calls  most  strongly  for 
some  system  of  inspection  such  as  you  have  spoken  of? — Most  decidedly. 

1  8 go.  Does  not  it  consist  with  your  information,  having  been  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  those  towns,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  that  system,  the  work- 
ing classes  suffer  materially  from  the  inconveniences  referred  to  ? — I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  they  do. 

1891.  Under  the  present  system,  are  not  a  great  number  of  houses  speedily 
run  up  by  small  landlords  and  others,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  largest  pos- 
sible gain,  and  without  any  reference  to  drainage  or  ventilation,  or  many  of  the 
circumstances  most  necessary  to  be  considered  for  the  health  of  the  inmates  ? — 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  construction  of  large  rows  of  cottages  for 
the  occupation  of  the  working  classes,  on  the  principle  of  mere  building  specu- 
lation, and  the  object  of  interest  on  invested  capital  seems  to  be  the  only  object 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  projectors. 

1892.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  the  neglect  of  the  provisions  which 
you  have  pointed  out  is  notorious  ? — I  know  of  many  such  instances. 

1893.  And  where  the  inmates,  in  consequence,  suffer  the  evils  you  refer  to? 
— Certainly. 

1 894.  Mr.  Baines.']  Do  not  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  boards  of  health 
would  very  much  check  that  pernicious  kind  of  speculation  by  which  persons 
are  huddled  together  in  the  unhealthy  manner  referred  to,  and  by  which  their 
health  is  consequently  very  much  impaired  ? — I  think  it  would ;  and  I  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  the  consciousness  that  parties  were  building  under  the 
eye  of  a  competent  and  vigilant  board  of  health,  and  the  apprehension  that  gross 
evils  and  defects  would  by  means  of  that  board  be  brought  before  the  public, 
would  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  in  which  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  working  classes  are  so  frequently  lost  sight  of. 

0.47.  Q  1895.  Would 
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Dr.  J.  Williamson.     1 895.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy,  in  almost  all  those  large  towns,  to  form 
— ;      -      boards  of  health  of  that  kind  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  town  who  attend 
6  April  1840.  infirmaries  and  other  puhHc  institutions,  and  from  the  magistracy  and 

police  of  the  town  ? — It  would  ;  and  I  should  propose  that  all  regularly  educated 
/   medical  men,  of  a  certain  standing  in  such  towns,  should  constitute  the  members 
of  such  boards  of  health,  together  with  such  parochial  or  municipal  authorities 
as  could  conveniently  be  conjoined  with  them, 
i       1896.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  disposition  of  municipal  authorities 
I  and  medical  gentlemen  who  interest  themselves  in  the  public  health,  you  appre- 
I  hend  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  at  all  to  form  such  establishments  ? — I  am 
I   quite  convinced,  from  what  I  know  of  the  medical  profession,  that  they  would 
I    most  cordially  support  the  formation  of  such  boards  of  health,  and  dihgently 
i    carry  out  their  views ;  and  the  fact  of  the  town  council  of  Leeds  having  spe- 
I     cially  appointed  a  committee,  still  in  existence,  and  expended  several  hundred 
I     pounds  in  obtaining  information  with  reference  to  local  nuisances  affecting 
I     public  health,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  municipal 
I      authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

1897.  From  your  knowledge  both  of  the  profession,  and  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions in  other  places,  do  you  not  suppose  that  what  has  been  done  in  Leeds 
would  be  readily  done  in  other  places  if  there  was  a  legislative  sanction,  and 
legislative  encouragement  given  to  such  proceedings  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  would  be  an  efficient  co-operation  in  other  places  if  the  necessary  legis- 
lative power  were  given  to  secure  the  several  objects  of  such  boards  of  health, 

1 898.  So  that  that  altered  state  of  society  to  which  the  Chairman  has  alluded, 
would  be  met  by  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
those  places,  and  the  medical  officers  in  those  places,  to  put  the  towns  on  an 
improved  system  corresponding  with  that  altered  state  of  society  ? — I  feel  quite 
confident  that  it  would. 

1899.  Chmrman.~\  A  general  Act  laying  down  proper  regulations,  which 
might  be  put  into  force  by  municipal  or  other  local  authorities,  is  what  you 
contemplate  ? — Certainly. 

1900.  In  which  case  general  rules  would  be  laid  down,  no  further  inter- 
fering with  property  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1901.  Mr.  Tufnell.^  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  lately  in 
house  building  in  Leeds,  has  there  not  ? — There  has  been  during  the  last  20 

j  -years. 

1902.  Particularly  in  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  ? — There  has. 

1903=  Should  you  say  that  they  were  in  an  improved  state,  compared  with 
the  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  built  some  time  ago,  or  worse  ? — Some  of  the 
cottages  are  built  upon  decidedly  an  improved  system ;  but  I  should  not  be 
justified  in  stating  that  there  was  any  important  improvement  in  the  general 
style  of  cottage  building. 

1 904.  Are  not  the  streets  wider  ? — The  streets  are  wide,  compared  with  the 
alleys  and  courts,  and  the  mode  of  construction  so  much  adopted  some  years 
ago  ;  and  probably  the  width  of  the  streets  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint as  the  absence  of  paving  and  sewerage. 
I  1905.  You  consider  the  width  of  the  streets  to  be  an  essential  object  with 
regard  to  ventilation  ? — Very  important,  certainly. 

1906.  So  far  there  has  been  an  improvement  ? — There  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  width  of  the  streets,  but  no  corresponding  improvement  in  other 
respects. 

1 907.  Have  many  alleys  and  courts  been  built  ? — Some  of  the  old  alleys  and 
courts  have  been  rebuilt,  but  not  with  any  increased  width;  and  from  the 
increasing  value  of  land  in  many  of  the  commercial  towns,  there  is  yet  too 
strong  an  inducement  to  construct  confined  courts  near  the  principal  streets. 

1908.  Chairman.]  Inconsequence  of  small  spaces  of  ground  becoming  of 
more  value  in  a  densely-peopled  town,  is  not  there  a  temptation  to  build  closer, 
and  not  to  give  that  space  which  there  would  be,  supposing  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  a  town  ? — Certainly. 

1 909.  So  that  it  seems  probable  that  as  towns  advance  in  population,  and  in 
,     /     the  value  of  the  spaces  left  open,  they  will  take  less  care  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, unless  some  authority  steps  in  ?— Just  so ;  I  understood  the  question 
to  refer  to  the  old  alleys  which  have  been  rebuilt ;  in  those  instances  there  has 
been  no  attention  paid  to  the  greater  width  of  such  alleys  or  courts.    The  new 

streets 
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streets  which  have  been  erected,  which  are  not  so  much  in  the  central  or  more  Dr.  J.' Williamson. 

valuable  parts  of  the  town,  are  wider;  but,  on  the  present  system,  these  wider     •  ^  ■ 

streets  will  eventually  be  deteriorated  by  the  construction  of  confined  courts     6  April  1840. 
in  immediate  contiguity  with  them. 

1910.  Mr.  Tufnell.~\  You  stated  on  Friday  that  the  houses  are  in  a  very 
neglected  state,  and  that  there  is  no  system  of  inspection ;  are  you  prepared 
to  suggest  any  particular  objects  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  r — If  it 
would  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  that  lodging-houses  should  be  under  some  species  of  local  regula- 
tion, a  certain  class  of  them  licensed,  if  possible,  under  the  direction  or  with  the 
permission  of  the  magistracy ;  that  all  lodging-houses  which  afford  accommo- 
dations at  a  certain  minimum  sum  per  night,  should  be  annually  licensed,  either 
by  the  magistrates  or  under  the  direction  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  that 
such  houses  should  be  constructed  on  some  plan  consistent  with  the  health  of 
the  inmates,  and  licensed  to  accommodate  a  certain  number  of  persons  only. 

1911.  Mv.  Brotherton.l^  Would  they  be  public  institutions  or  private  ? — They 
would  be  as  much  public  institutions  as  taverns  or  inns. 

1912.  Mr.  Baines.']  You  mean  that  you  would  have  an  inspection  by  which 
care  should  be  taken  that  persons  were  not  crowded  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  as  is  too  much  the  case  in  the  town  of 
Leeds  and  many  other  large  towns  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — Certainly. 

1913.  You  have  spoken  of  cottages  in  the  close  part  of  the  town,  such  as 
the-Boot-and-Shoe  Yard  in  Leeds,  and  other  places  of  that  description,  being 
very  much  crowded,  and  crowded  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  endanger  the 
public  health,  particularly  in  times  when  epidemics  prevail ;  has  not  that  arisen  in  , 
a  considerable  degree  out  of  the  altered  state  of  the  town  ?  Formerly,  when  those  / 
buildings  were  erected,  they  were  only  inhabited  probably  by  one  family  ;  now  | 
there  are  frequently  ten  or  a  dozen  families  crowded  into  one  house  which  was  | 
originally  intended  as  a  dwelling  for  a  single  family  ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? —  j 
That  is  the  case. 

1914.  That  you  believe  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  health,  or  of  some  other  institution  which  should 
guard  against  the  dangers  that  arise  out  of  that  altered  state  of  things  in  large 
towns  ? —  Certainly. 

1915.  You  spoke  of  cottages  being  now  built  in  a  more  open  situation,  and 
the  streets  being  wider  ;  that  is  rather  arising  out  of  an  altered  state  of  popula- 
tion, than  from  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  erect  those  cot- 
tages to  afford  more  healthy  situations  to  the  inhabitants  ? — Certainly  ;  most 
of  the  lodging-houses  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town,  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  they  were  occupied,  I  believe,  by  single 
families. 

1916.  Mr.  Ttffnell.']  The  number  of  lodging-houses  has  increased? — Cer- 
tainly the  number  of  lodging-houses  has  increased. 

191  7.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  question  mooted  of  the  practice  of  licensing 
lodging-houses  ? — I  never  have. 

1918.  You  would  not  have  a  licence  refused  if  the  conditions  were  complied 
with  ? — Certainly  not. 

1919.  It  would  be  obligatory  on  the  magistrates  to  grant  the  licence  ? — Yes; 
I  think  they  should  be  persons  of  good  character,  and  there  should  be  sufficient 
security  afforded  that  the  state  of  their  houses  would  not  be  hostile  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates.  It  would,  probably,  be  better  that  the  licence  should  emanate 
in  the  first  place  from  some  other  authority,  but  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  the  power  of  taking  away  a  hcence,  sufficient  proof  haA'ing  been  offered 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  a  house,  or  of  the  bad  character  of  the  keeper. 

1920.  You  would  have  the  regulations  refer  to  whitewashing  and  cleansing? 
— I  would  enforce  periodical  whitewashing  and  cleansing,  and  such  might  be 
efi^ected  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health. 

1921 .  Chairman.']  Do  not  you  think  that  jierhaps  a  better  way  to  distinguish 
those  houses  than  the  amount  which  was  paid,  would  be  their  being  hable  to 
contagion  or  disease,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  kept,  so  that  the  regu- 
lation would  be  general,  that  lodging-houses  in  which  diseases  were  known  to 
prevail,  or  had  been  found  to  prevail,  should  be  under  such  regulations  as  you 
have  referred  to  ? — I  fear  that  would  be  too  vague  an  arrangement  to  be  found 
practically  beneficial.  Besides,  a  lodging-house  might  become  unhealthy  from 
some  accidental  cause. 

<H7«  0.2  1922.  Suppose, 
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Dr.  J.  Williamson.     ig22.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  house  was  found  to  have  been -visited  by  a 

•  '      fever,  and  that  it  had  continually  threatened  the  breaking  out  again  there,  that 

6  April  184D.  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  board  of  health  immediately  taking  steps 
for  its  being  cleansed,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  important ;  but  it  would 
be  still  more  effectual  if  you  could  place  such  establishments  under  those  regu- 
lations which  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases. 

1923.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  private  house,  in  which  due  sanitary  regulations 
were  totally  neglected,  and  fever  was  found  to  prevail  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
the  inmates  who  came  in  one  after  another  took  the  fever,  would  it  not  be 
proper  that  there  should  be  some  authority  to  require  that  that  should  be 
cleansed  ? — It  would  be  beneficial  if  such  authority  existed  ;  but  I  should  be 
doubtful  how  far  the  permission  to  examine  private  houses  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  The  class  of  houses  to  which  I  have  particularly  referred  as  lodg- 
ing-houses, are  those  which  are  used  chiefly  by  the  vagrant  and  more  destitute 
population,  who  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  great  towns,  and  by  whom 
many  of  the  most  malignant  diseases  are  imported  and  carried  out  again. 

1924.  Such  a  regulation  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  of  great  value  to  the 
health  of  the  community  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would. 

1925.  That  would  be  conducive  also  to  the  health  of  the  humbler  classes 
themselves,  who  are  continually  going  into  those  places  to  lodge  ? — Certainly. 
It  would  be  beneficial  chiefly  to  the  humbler  classes,  whose  lives  and  health 
require  the  protection  which  such  enactments  would  afford. 

1926.  Mr.  Baines.]  And  not  only  in  the  particular  town,  but  as  those  vagrants 
pass  from  town  to  town,  it  would  be  beneficial  in  other  places  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  locality  to  which  you  refer,  as  they  may  be  made  the  medium  of 
carrying  the  contagion  to  other  places  ?  — Certainly. 

1927.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  the 
spread  of  malignant  disorders  has  been  greater  in  the  town  of  Leeds  of  late 
than  formerly  ? — Malignant  disorders  have  within  the  last  few  years,  I  think, 
increased  ;  for  a  few  years  previously  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  diminution 
of  malignant  diseases ;  but,  of  course,  such  diseases  vary  periodically,  and 
depend  on  other  causes  as  well  as  on  those  of  a  local  nature  ;  their  recurrence  is 
not  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  causes  merely  of  a  local  nature. 

1928.  Do  you  consider  a  low  diet  as  one? — Yes;  and  local  nuisances,  defi- 
cient drainage,  or  bad  ventilation ;  epidemic  diseases  are  often  occasioned  by 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  occult  terrestrial  influences, 

\  1929.  Taking  the  last  10  years,  would  you  say  that  the  physical  condition  of 
j  persons  of  this  class  was  better  or  worse  than  it  had  been  previously? — During 
!    the  last  10  years  it  strikes  me  that  the  physical  condition  of  such  classes  is 

somewhat  improved ;  the  number  of  cases  of  scrofula,  and  of  chronic  diseases 

generally,  has  diminished. 

1 930.  Mr.  Barnes.']  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ? — 
The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  food  and  in  the  clothing  of  the 

I   inhabitants  of  the  large  towns,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  partly  contributed  to  such 
j   improvement ;  the  practice  of  vaccination,  which,  though  not  general,  is  exten- 
sive, has  also  contributed  in  some  degree.    The  diffusion  of  better  information 
as  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  temperance  and 
providence,  have  co-operated  to  a  slight  extent. 

1931.  You  think  that  the  food  and  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  has  im- 
proved within  the  last  10  years  ?— My  general  impression  is  that  it  has,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  year  or  two. 

1932.  Chairman.']  Does  that  apply  itself  to  all  classes,  or  particularly  to  the 
humbler  classes  ?— To  all  classes.  There  is  one  considerable  class  of  opera- 
tives in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  who  have  not 
presented  that  improvement  in  their  health  or  circumstances  which  has  been 
indicated  in  many  other  classes  of  the  working  people  ;  I  allude  to  the  weavers, 
who  furnish  a  large  number  of  cases  to  the  public  medical  institutions,  and  who 
generally  present  a  very  low  condition  of  health. 

1 933.  Mr.  TufnelL]  But,  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  towns  of  the  population,  and  neglect  with  regard  to  sewerage  and  drainage, 
you  consider  that  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  population  in  those  towns  has 
improved  ?— I  cannot  speak  from  any  statistical  data ;  but  my  impression  is,  that 
the  health  has  improved  rather  than  otherwise;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  a 
decided  diminution  in  chronic, .  those  forms  of  disease  which  are  principally 
connected  with  debility. 

1934.  Chairman.] 
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1934.  Chairman.']  Are,  you  aware  that  the  average  mortahty,  taking  the  Dr.  J.  WiUiamson. 

kingdom  generally,  has  decreased,  and  that,  with  respect  to  London,  there  is  a  —  

considerable  decrease  ?— Certainly,  I  am.    I  am  afraid  there  is  no  diminution     6  April  1840. 
in  the  amount  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  larger  towns. 

1935.  Mr.  Baines.']  Are  there  not  in  the  large  towns  more  deaths  in  children 
under  two  years  of  age  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  in  the  large  towns  of  children  under  two  and  under  five 
years  of  age  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  this  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  several  places. 

1936.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  cu'cum stance  ? — Many  causes  concur 
in  producing  that  result ;  amongst  others,  the  facility  with  which  the  conta- 
gious diseases  of  children  are  communicated  in  great  communities  ;  the  impure 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  large  towns  ;  which  seems  to  be  pecuUarly  detrimental 
at  the  first  periods  of  life  ;  the  inadequate  attention  which  the  children  in  large 
towns  receive  from  their  parents,  and  the  fact  that  such  children  are  frequently 
the  offspring  of  dissipated  or  destitute  parents. 

1937.  And  probably,  in  part,  to  the  mothers  of  famihes  being  employed  more 
from  home  than  they  are  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Certainly ;  I  include  that 
under  the  statement  of  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  of  their  parents,  who 
are,  in  many  instances,  employed  in  factories.  , 

1938.  Suppose  there  was  an  establishment  such  as  you  have  alluded  to,  a  jj; 
board  of  health,  in  the  large  towns,  would  not  one  part  of  their  duty  be  to  keep    ( | 
statistical  accounts,  by  which  you  would  be  able,  more  particularly  than  you  J 
can  at  present,  to  mark  the  progress  of  health  and  disease,  and  thereby  to  take 
measures  by  which  anything  that  was  pernicious  might  be  removed,  and  any- 
thing beneficial  extended  ? — I  believe  that  the  institution  of  such  boards  of  \ 
health  would  most  effectually  conduce  to  those  purposes,  and  would  be  the 
means  of  ascertaining  and  accumulating  many  most  important  facts  with  regard 

to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  epidemic  diseases.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
many  most  mteresting  facts  relative  to  the  influence  on  health  of  certain  loca- 
lities, employments,  and  social  circumstances  would  be  established,  and  many 
practical  inferences  of  direct  application  formed. 

1 939.  While  infirmaries  and  fever  hospitals  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
diseases  already  existing,  would  not  a  board  of  health  derive  a  great  part  of 
the  advantage  that  you  attribute  to  it  from  preventing  disease  itself? — 
Certainly,  I  believe  it  would  have  many  opportunities  of  extinguishing  the  first 
principles  of  disease,  when  introduced  into  large  communities,  and  save  a  great 
a,mount  of  wealth  and  prevent  suffering  to  all  classes. 

1 940.  While  those  institutions  to  which  you  have  alluded,  that  is  fever  hospitals  I] 
and  infirmaries,  are  attended  with  considerable  expense  to  the  more  opulent  part     \  \ 
of  the  inhabitants,  would  not  great  economy  arise  from  the  establishment  of  boards  ' 
of  health,  by  preventing  in  the  first  instance  those  diseases  ever  occurring  ? — 
Certainly ;  and  such  boards  of  health  would  be  especially  useful  in  obtaining  from 

the  various  medical  institutions  in  places  with  which  they  were  connected,  i 
proper  registers  of  the  various  diseases  prevailing  at  different  periods,  and  in 
different  situations  and  professions  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  boards  of  health  ; 
would  afford  the  means  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  thereby  much  pecuniary  i 
saving  would  accrue  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

1941.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Are  you  aware  that  in  London  a  regulation  exists  of 
sending  the  pauper  children  to  a  school  out  of  town  ? — I  am,  and  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  school  at  Norwood, 

1942.  There  is  no  regulation  like  that  prevails  in  any  town  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  know  of  no  similar  school. 

1943.  Would  you  think  that  a  salutary  regulation? — It  would  be  a  most 
beneficial  and  humane  regulation,  if  it  could  be  adopted  in  relation  to  every 
large  town. 

1 944.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  such  towns  ? 
—I  cannot  see  the  least  objection,  and  I  beheve  that  there  could  be  no  difficulties 
in  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  in  connexion  with  most  large  towns. 

1945.  Either  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  it  or  the  expense  ? — Certainly. 

1946.  Mr.  Baines.]  Such  an  estabhshment  conduces  both  to  health  and 
education? — The  effect  of  such  an  estabhshment  mus't  be  permanently  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  a  class  of  persons  remarkable  for  their  stunted 
growth  and  feeble  stamina,  and  effectually  to  instruct  their  minds. 

^•47-  Q3  1947.  And 
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Dr.  J.  Williainson.      1947-  And  to  elevate  the  character  of  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life? 

 ; — — Certainly,  and  to  render  apparently  the  most  hopeless  and  unpromising 

G  Apiil  1840.    members  of  society  useful  and  moral  persons,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
happiness  and  virtue  in  the  sound  principles  of  religion,  and  to  qualify  for  the 
/  1     duties  of  life  by  instructing  them  in  various  trades. 
1        ip.^S.  You  have  said,  that,  supposing  boards  of  health  to  be  established  in 
j     the  large  towns,  benefit  would  arise  in  the  various  ways  you  have  described  • 
!    and  you  have  also  alluded  to  the  advantages  that  wo\ild  arise  from  the  collation 
i       of  the  reports  made  by  the  different  officers  of  those  boards  of  health,  and  the 
way  in  which  those  collated  reports  would  be  made  conducive  to  the  public 
health  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  of  considerable  magnitude  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  an  advantage  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
to  the  health  of  great  communities,  but  to  the  general  interests  of  medical 
science.    The  study  of  the  statistics  of  life  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  can  only 
be  effectually  advanced  by  a  systematic  examination  and  record  of  the  causes 
and  modifications  of  disease  in  many  different  situations.   I  stated  that  cottao-es 
have  within  certain  districts  of  the  town  improved ;  I  wish  to  state  the  points 
in  which  they  have  improved.    Most  of  the  new  cottages  are  cellared ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are  used  not  as  sleeping-rooms, 
they  are  more  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  than  those  cottages 
which  are  without  cellars,  and  where  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  the  ground 
floor.    With  regard  to  their  being  built  more  slightly  than  the  older  class  of 
cottages,  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  such  is  the  fact ;  that  while  the 
rooms  are  more  spacious,  and  are  provided  more  frequently  with  cellars,  they 
are  of  a  less  expensive  construction  in  other  respects. 

1949.  Mr.  Tv/nell.']  Does  that  affect  the  health  of  the  cottages? — Probably 
it  affects  the  health  less  than  the  want  of  cellarage,  coupled  with  the  more 
limited  space. 

1950-51.  Mr.  Brothertoni]  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  discourage  the 
living  in  cellars  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  live  in  cellars  are 
more  directly  exposed  to  malaria  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  if  possible,  the  poor  should 
be  prevented,  or  should  be  discouraged  rather,  from  living  in  cellars. 

Mr.  John  Ellison,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

M.V.  John  Ellison.     ^952.  Chairman.]  YOU  have  stated  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with 

 Bradford ;  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparison  of  the  dwejlings 

of  the  poorer  classes  now  with  what  they  were  formerly  ? — They  are  much  worse 
than  they  were  formerly.  Forty  years  ago,  within  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  am 
now  upwards  of  50,  cottages  were  built  much  more  with  a  view  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates,  and  much  more  with  a  view  to  stability  than  they  are  now.  Plots 
of  building  ground  which  could  be  bought,  20  years  ago,  at  half-a-crown  a  yard, 
are  now  letting  at  7  s.  Qd.,  200  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  20  years  ago. 

1953.  The  land  has  become  dearer,  and  the  cottages  worse? — Yes.  In 
order  to  make  the  cottages  pay  a  good  per-centage  they  are  obliged  to  run 
them  up  in  a  slight  way,  or  they  would  not  pay.  They  have  also  built  them 
in  situations  where  they  would  not  have  built  them  20  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ground  increasing  so  much  in  value. 

1954.  Mr.  Brotherton.]  Are  the  cottages  in  Bradford  worse  than  the  cot- 
tages in  the  other  manufacturing  towns  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  they 
are  much  worse  than  they  were  30  or  40  years  ago. 

1955.  Mr.  Baines.]  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  were  regulations,  such  as 
those  adverted  to  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  which  the  sewerage 
should  be  better  secured  than  it  is  at  present,  and  there  were  those  rules  for  the 
erection  of  cottages  which  he  has  recommended,  that  would  prevent  those  bad 
cottages  from  being  erected,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that,  in  Bradford,  as 
in  other  places,  you  would  obtain  a  better  character  of  cottages  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
stated  that  distinctly  in  my  evidence. 

Dr.  James  Simpson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 
Df  /  Simmon        ^  ^  ^^^  Chairman.]  YOU  resids  at  Edinburgh  ? — I  do. 

'  .  1 957-  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  this  Committee  a  statement  on  one 

point,  on  which  you  complain,  of  a  nuisance  having  been  created  lately  by  the 
use  of  water  from  the  common  sewers,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  great  town  ;  is  that  the  case  r — Yes  ;  it  has  been  a  very 

great 
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great  cause  of  complaint,  both  in  the  community,  and  of  the  medical  profession    Dr.  J.  Simpson. 

of  Edinburgh,  that  such  use  of  the  foul  water  is  made,  as,  in  the  opinion  of     •  ;  ■ 

medical  men,  injures  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  ■'^P"^  ^^40. 

1958.  The  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  town? — Yes;  the  majority  are  of  that  opinion  ;  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

1959.  Is  it  exceedingly  unpleasant ? — Yes;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that; 
some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  precincts  complain  of  sickness  and  vertigo 
being  felt  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  nuisance. 

1960.  Is  this  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town? — Yes  ;  it  is  within  three 
miles  round  the  town,  east,  west,  and  north. 

1961.  Is  it  extending? — Yes  ;  some  years  ago  it  was  only  over  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  one  or  two  estates,  but  now  every  landlord  round  the  town 
is  taking  advantage  of  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

1062.  It  increases  the  value  of  the  herbage  considerably,  probably? — It  in- 
creases the  value  of  land  considerably,  almost  to  an  incredible  degree ;  there  ; 
is  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  which  was  set  a  few  years  ago  for  a  \ 
very  few  pounds  an  acre,  now  let  as  high  as  30  or  40  pounds  a  year,  and  some 
even  above  that  in  small  lots. 

1963.  You  state  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also 
interferes  with  their  comfort ;  is  there  any  power  at  present  of  preventing  its 
continuance  and  extension  ? — None  whatever ;  the  case  was  submitted  to  some  . 
of  the  best  lawyers  at  the  bar  in  Edinburgh,  and  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  with  the  present  Police  Act  it  was  impossible  to  interfere ;  that  nothing  \ 
could  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1964.  Is  there  a  general  desire  for  some  legislative  authority  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  ? — A  very  general  desire 
indeed. 

1965.  In  some  parts  of  India  rice  grounds  are  prohibited  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  health,  but  the  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants also. 

1966.  Mr.  Tu/neUr\  Has  this  been  lately  introduced? — It  has  been  princi- 
pally introduced  within  the  last  20  years  ;  it  was  to  some  extent  before  that. 

1967.  Is  it  now  increasing? — Yes,  it  is  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
localities  I  have  known  persons  avoid  going  particular  roads  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  it. 

1968.  Chairman.^  The  authorities  of  Edinburgh  have  reported  against  this, 
have  they  not? — Yes. 

1969.  They  are  almost  unanimous  against  it  as  a  great  evil,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are. 

1970.  Is  there  any  point  respecting  the  subject  the  Committee  are  upon,  of 
the  regulations  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
which  you  would  suggest  ? — I  should  say,  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  the  work- 
ing classes  have  to  complain  chiefly  of  the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced lately  by  the  irrigation  of  lands ;  for  example,  they  have  the  power  at 
present  of  going  over  the  King's  domains  there,  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood ;  but 
the  stench  there  is  so  dreadful  that  they  cannot  go  except  on  particular  days. 

1971.  Mr.  Ponsonbi/^  Are  the  same  regulations  as  to  the  irrigation  pursued 
within  the  royal  domains  ? — They  are. 

1972.  Under  whose  direction  ? — The  Earl  of  Haddington's. 

1973.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the  royal  park? — He  is;  they  have  to  shut  the 
windows  in  the  vicinity  on  particular  days. 

1974-  Chairman!]  Is  there  any  circumstance  respecting  the  sewerage  you 
would  state  ? — There  is  one  circumstance,  the  dreadful  degree  of  filth,  particu- 
larly in  the  houses  where  a  number  of  strangers  are  lodging.  I  know  of  one 
house  where  a  fever  has  been  raging,  and  in  which  one  of  the  floors,  the  inha- 
bitants hving  in  floors,  is  occupied  by  no  inhabitant,  but  the  inhabitants  above 
and  below  deposit  everything  filthy  there,  so  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
several  feet  of  filth. 

1975-  Fever  has  been  raging  in  that  house  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  district  round ; 
in  all  the  closes  round. 

1976.  Is  municipal  regulation  necessary  for  the  cleansing  of  those  places  ? — 
Certainly. 

1977.  Do  you  think  a  good  system  of  inspection  would  be  valuable  ? — Most 
assuredly,  it  would  be  of  immense  use. 

0.47.  Q  4  1978.  Such 
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1978.  Such  a  system  of  inspection  and  regulation,  by  preventing  fevers  and 
other  contagious  disorders,  would  be  a  saving  ultimately  of  expense  to  the  rich 
inhabitants  ? — I  think  it  would  be  ;  and  the  Fever  Board  at  Edinburgh  press 
the  subject  of  ventilation,  and  the  cleansing  out  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes  with  that  view  ;  when  fever  is  complained  of,  the  house  is  cleared  out 
and  whitewashed. 

1979.  Have  you  power  to  do  that? — No;  in  many  instances  they  will  refuse 
to  let  it  be  done. 

io8o.  You  think  a  power  to  carry  that  arrangement  into  effect  would  be 
important  ? — Most  assuredly.  I  would  state  that  in  the  late  discussion  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Pohce,  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  was  such  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  the  truth. 
I  thought  the  best  test  of  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  this  irrigated  land  was 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  health  of  the  troops  at  PiershiU,  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks, near  Edinburgh,  and  the  result  was,  I  took  Mr.  Tullogbis'  report  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  in  all  the  cavalry  stations  for  seven  years,  published  lately, 
and  I  took  the  mortality  and  sickness  at  PiershiU,  as  I  found  it  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  for  seven  years  ;  and  I  found  that  the  admissions  of  the  cavalry 
soldiers  connected  with  these  barracks,  as  compared  with  the  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks throughout  the  kingdom,  was  greater  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  ; 
I  infer  that  it  was  from  that  cause,  because  I  could  find  no  other. 

1981.  In  the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  Edinburgh,  are  there  any  common 
sewers  open  ? — Not  in  the  town  itself,  but  immediately  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  it  is 
the  foul  water  from  those  ditches  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  land  to  irrigate  it. 

1982.  Are  the  sewers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  injurious  to 
health  from  being  left  open  ? — Certainly,  but  not  so  much  the  sewers  as  the  fact 
that  the  water  of  the  sewers  is  spread  over  the  land  by  the  system  of  rose 
draining  ;  it  is  taken  away,  and  allowed  to  ooze  through. 

1983.  It  passes  along,  giving  out  a  most  mephitic  odour  all  the  way? — Yes. 

1984.  Mr.  Ti(fnell.~]  Is  this  for  market  gardens? — No,  for  grass;  it  is  cut 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  I  have  one  patient  who  was  carried  into  an  adjoin- 
ing house  where  it  crosses  fainting,  and  who  did  faint. 

1 985.  Has  there  been  any  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  against 
this  practice  ? — I  have  heard  them  bring  it  forward  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  their 
member ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  petition  to  Parliament.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevails  in  other  Scotch  towns ;  for  instance,  round  Crieffe ;  the  practice 
has  been  imported  from  Edinburgh. 

1986.  With  the  same  unpleasant  effect? — Yes,  and  the  impossibility  of  per- 
sons taking  the  air  after  a  certain  hour  at  night ;  that  is  out  of  the  question  in 
consequence. 

1987.  It  is  principally  where  there  is  low  land,  perhaps? — Yes,  and  that 
prevents  their  getting  rid  of  the  water. 

1988.  Have  you  heard  of  any  consultation,  or  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
medical  men,  with  regard  to  the  evils  of  this  practice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
royal  palace? — Lately,  about  two  years  ago,  the  Lord  Advocate  asked  the 
opinions  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  Queen  for  Scotland,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  health  of  Holyrood  in  consequence  of  this  practice,  and  they  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  a  fit  habitation  for  Her  Majesty  on 
that  ground. 

1989.  Mr.  Baines.']  Did  the  matter  rest  there,  or  were  there  any  steps  taken 
in  consequence  of  that  opinion  being  given  ? — There  were  no  steps  taken. 

1990.  That  is  two  years  ago  ? — Yes,  it  is. 


J.  R.  Stodhurt, 
E^q. 


John  Riddle  Stodhart,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1991.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh? — I  am. 

1992.  The  Committee  have  had  narrated  to  them  a  great  evil  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh,  arising  from  the  making  use  of  the  filthy  water  from  the 
common  sewers,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  used  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh for  irrigation,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  injury 
of  their  health ;  is  that  the  case  ?— Yes,  very  gi-eatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  therefore  not  able  to  speak  parti- 
cularly to  the  prejudice  to  their  health,  but  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  one's 
senses  ;  in  taking  a  walk  out  of  town  in  the  hope  of  breathing  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere. 
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sphere,  we  get  into  a  most  disgusting  stench ;  the  olfactory  nerves  are  affected  J.  R.  Siodhait, 
most  unpleasantly. 

1 993.  The  medical  men  consider  it  as  injurious  to  health,  do  they  not  ? —     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Generally,  I  should  say,  they  agree  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  health.  ^ 

1994.  Is  this  a  practice  which  has  increased  much  of  late  years? — Very 
much. 

1995.  Does  it  prevail  in  the  royal  domains  of  Holyrood,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  ? — Yes. 

1 996.  That  is  a  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  go  out  for  air  and 
exercise  ? — Yes.  It  was  formerly  a  park  occupied  by  cows  ;  now  it  is  irrigated 
in  this  filthy  manner,  and  grass  is  grown  upon  it. 

1997.  Does  that  interfere  with  its  former  use  ?— Yes,  and  with  the  comfort  I 
of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  '  v,! 

1998.  Mr.  Baines.~\  How  long  has  this  practice  prevailed? — It  has  prevailed 
some  years  ;  but  it  has  increased  ten-fold  within  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

1 999.  Chairman.']  You  consider  that  you  have  no  legal  remedy  at  present  ? 
— We  consider  that  we  have  no  legal  remedy. 

2000.  Mr.  Baines.']  Have  any  efforts  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  put  it  down  ?  — There  was  a  great  effort  made  the  last  time  we  were 
before  Parliament  for  the  Police  Bill,  but  the  Earl  of  Moray  determined  to 
oppose  it  with  all  his  power  and  influence  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  supposed 
it  would  lead  the  city  into  so  great  an  expense,  the  clause  was  abandoned,  and 
we  have  no  power  to  put  it  down. 

2001.  In  what  year  was  that  effort  made  ? — Within  these  six  or  seven  years. 

2002.  Mr.  TufnelL]  If  the  nuisance  is  so  great,  can  you  explain  why  there  • 
should  be  no  petition  on  the  subject  ? — It  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  have  petitioned.    I  presume  it  is  the  great  expense 
which  they  fear  they  should  be  involved  in  by  putting  it  down. 

2003.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  consider 
it  a  great  nuisance  and  a  great  evil  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  a  real  evil,  and  generally 
complained  of. 

2004.  Mr.  Baines. ~\  Are  there  any  dwellings  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  fields  ? — There  are  few  or  no  dwelling-houses  built  recently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  there  are  dwelling-houses  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
existed  prior  to  the  nuisance  being  brought  to  them ;  they  are  houses  of  an 
inferior  description.  These  irrigated  meadows  are  chiefly  in  the  suburbs  ;  they 
are  at  no  very  considerable  distance,  I  should  say  within  a  mile  of  some  of  the 
principal  houses  in  Edinburgh. 

200.5.  None  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  those  houses  have  taken  any  steps 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance  ? — I  am  not  aware,  except  in  a  case 
which  was  brought  into  court  some  years  ago,  of  any  effort. 

2006.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  From  what  you  state,  the  nuisance  is  generally  felt  by 
persons  walking  out  of  the  town  more  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ? — 
Yes,  the  strength  of  the  odour  gets  dissipated  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  town, 
but  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  Edinburgh,  the  south 
back  of  the  Canongate,  the  north  back  of  the  Canongate,  and  other  parts,  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  is  very  much  affected  by  this  exhalation. 

Mr.  James  Peeke,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2007.  Chairman?^  YOU  are  Surveyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  division  of  the 
.Sewers  ? — Yes,  the  Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  excluding  St. 
Katherine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh. 

2008.  Is  Bethnal-green  within  your  district? — Yes. 

2009.  Are  Lamb's  Fields  within  your  district  ? — I  do  not  know  them  by  that 
name. 

20 1 0.  Virginia-row  ? — Yes,  that  I  think  is. 

20  n.  The  Committee  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  Virginia-row  being 
very  dirty  and  filthy,  and  in  great  want  of  sewerage ;  do  any  of  your  sewers  go 
up  Virginia-row  ?  — I  think  not ;  a  vast  deal  of  that  dirt  and  filth  depends  on 
the  scavengers  more  than  the  sewers. 

201  2.  It  is  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  "  in  a  direct  line  from  Virginia-row 
to  Shoreditch,  a  mile  in  extent,  all  the  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood pour  their  contents  into  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  where  they 
stagnate  and  putrefy;"  is  that  the  case?— I  perceive  by  an  inspection  of  the 

0.47.  B  plan 
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Mr.  James  Peeke.  plan  that  there  is  no  sewer  about  Virginia-row  ;  there  is  none  nearer  to  it  than 
—        —  Princes-street. 

6  April  1840.  2013.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  or  other  of  those  houses  fever  is  always  pre- 
valent ;  do  you  know  the  district  so  as  to  be  aware  whether  that  is  the  case  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  ;  I  know  it  is  very  wretched. 
The  whole  of  this  land  was  excavated  for  brick-making,  and  has  been  reduced 
to  an  unnatural  level,  so  that  the  sewers  are  hardly  available.  I  believe  many 
of  those  houses  have  ditches  round  their  gardens,  and  flowers,  and  roots,  and 
stems  are  thrown  into  the  ditches,  where  they  remain  and  stagnate ;  we  are 
working  up,  and  shall  be  able  to  get  the  sewer  in  some  parts  live  feet  lower 
than  it  was. 

2014.  It  is  stated  to  the  commissioners  that  in  Whitechapel  parish,  Essex- 
street,  and  its  numerous  courts,  as  Martin's -court,  Moor  s-court^  Essex-court, 
Elgar-square,  George-yard,  and  New-court,  Crown-court,  Wentworth-street, 
and  many  parts  of  that  street,  there  is  no  sewer  passes  up  ? — There  is  none. 

2015.  Are  the  people  very  much  in  want  of  some  mode  of  cleansing  in  con- 
sequence ? — It  is  the  filthiest  place  which  can  be  imagined. 

2016.  It  is  thickly  inhabited? — Yes,  very  densely  populated. 

2017.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  Pearl-street  and  Little  Pearl- street  ? — It 
happens  that  one-half  of  Pearl- street  belongs  to  me.  I  only  know  that  in  those 
houses  which  belong  to  me  there  is  no  fever ;  the  sewer  comes  to  Little  Pearl- 
street. 

2018.  There  is  none  along  Great  Pearl-street,  nor  up  Little  Pearl-street  ? — 
No  ;  but  there  are  underground  drains. 

2019.  It  is  stated  to  the  Committee  that  in  Lamb's-fields  there  is  a  receptacle 
for  water,  which  is  stagnant  r — ^Yes,  it  is  an  entire  morass  ;  it  belonged  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Green  ;  he  excavated  it,  and  made  bricks.  The  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  passes  through  it,  and  they  are  now  filling  it  up. 

2020.  Supposing  any  rows  of  houses  should  be  built  in  this  district,  what 
power  have  you  with  respect  to  sewerage  ;  do  they  apply  to  you  first  ? — They 
apply  to  the  commissioners. 

2021.  W^hen  they  do  apply  to  the  commissioners,  do  the  commissioners  take 
steps  upon  their  application  ? — It  is  brought  before  the  court  of  sewers,  and  the 
question  is  considered. 

j  2022.  Who  pays  the  expense,  supposing  the  new  sewerage  to  be  adopted? — 
i  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  public  benefit  could  be 
i     derived,  that  the  sewer  could  be  extended  for  the  good  of  the  pubhc,  I  suppose 

the  commissioners  would  refuse  it  altogether. 
I         2023.  Suppose  it  is  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  some  benefit  would  be 
!      derived  to  the  public,  is  a  portion  of  it  undertaken  by  the  commissioners  ? — In 
some  cases  the  proprietors  have  paid  the  whole  of  the  expense ;  in  other  cases, 
/      where  the  public  would  receive  a  benefit,  the  commissioners  have  borne  a  part 
I      of  the  expense. 

2024.  Have  you  the  power  of  preventing  the  making  receptacles  for  filth 
below  the  level  of  your  common  sewer  ? — Certainly  not. 

2024*.  Have  you  the  power  to  compel  communications  from  the  houses  to 
your  sewers  ? — Certainly  not ;  there  are  instances  where  sewers  have  been  laid 
down  to  the  extent  of  5,000  feet  in  length,  and  there  have  not  been  50  apph- 
cations  to  communicate,  though  they  have  come  opposite  the  house,  and  the 
owner  might  have  availed  himself  of  them. 

2025.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  case  in  which  the  advantage  is  given  by  means 
of  a  sewer  being  formed,  it  is  frequently  not  taken  advantage  of? — Certainly. 

2026.  Do  not  you  think  some  power  of  that  kind  would  be  desirable? — I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  enforced,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
it  would  be  running  away  with  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  in  many 
Instances. 

2027.  Do  you  think  if  the  sewer  went  immediately  opposite  to  a  man's  house, 
it  would  be  running  away  with  the  whole  value  of  the  property  to  oblige  liirn 
to  have  a  few  yards  of  drain  to  communicate  from  that  house  to  the  sewer  ? — ■ 
I  am  sure,  in  many  instances,  that  would  be  the  case. 

2028.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  want  of  such  provision  is  very  injurious  ta 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  do  not  think  that  sewers  have  the  effect  which 
is  attributed  to  them. 

2029.  You  disagree  with  the  medical  men  who  think  that  the  neglect  of  this 
underground  drainage  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  community  ? — I  cannot 

j  see 
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see  how,  if  they  have  a  good  surface  drainage,  they  can  be  improved  by  an  Mr.  James  Peeke. 
underground  drainage,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  

2030.  Mr.  Patten.']  Are  not  the  sevs^ers  very  beneficial  in  promoting  the     ^  ^P"'  ^^4o. 
cleanHness  of  the  neighbourhood? — I  conceive  that  cleanhness  is  the  great 

thing ;  the  people  are  most  intolerably  filthy  ;  they  are  the  lowest  description 
of  Irish,  many  Germans,  and  many  Jews,  and  they  are,  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  the  most  filthy.  Bell-lane,  Wentworth-street,  was  one  of  the  points 
mentioned  ;  in  Bell-lane  there  is  a  sewer  running  to  Wentworth-street,  the 
whole  length  of  Bell-lane,  that  is  as  filthy  as  it  possibly  can  be ;  but  there  is 
another  running  through  Frying-pan  Alley  to  Nightingale-lane,  and  there  are 
sewers  passing  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  street. 

2031.  Are  there  communications  from  the  houses  to  the  sewers  ? — There  are 
in  some  cases. 

2032.  Mr.  Brotherton.~\  Are  there  sewers  passing  through  the  principal 
streets  ? — Not  invariably  so  ;  the  commissioners  are  endeavouring  as  fast  as 
they  can  to  lay  down  new  sewers  in  all  the  great  thoroughfares  :  we  call  them 
rather  outlets ;  they  are  places  to  afford  collateral  opportunities  for  drainage  ; 
no  benefit  can  accrue  without  them  to  the  public, 

2033.  Have  the  persons  who  erect  houses  near  those  sewers  the  privilege  of 
draining  their  water  into  the  sewers  without  leave  from  the  commissioners  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2034.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  leave  before  they  make  the  communication  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2035.  If  they  do  make  the  communication  without  asking  leave  of  the  com- 
missioners, they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  an  order  to  stop  them. 

2036.  If  you  conceive  that  it  would  require  a  compulsory  Act  to  induce  them  / 
to  make  the  communication,  upon  what  grounds  do  you  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  obtain  leave  from  the  commissioners  before  they  make  the  communi- 
cation, and  subject  them  to  a  penalty  if  they  make  the  communication  with  the 
sewer  without  leave  of  the  commissioners  ? — They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
apply  to  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  which  is  referred  to  me,  and  if  there  is 

no  objection  to  it,  I  write  a  letter,  and  upon  that  they  go  to  the  office  of  sewers 
and  pay  17*.  Qd.  for  the  first  three  feet  of  sewer;  and  they  do  that  for  this  ; 
reason,  if  they  were  not  to  resort  to  that  measure  the  sewers  would  be  de-  ; 
stroyed ;  every  one  would  make  a  hole  into  the  sewer. 

2037.  What  sum  have  the  parties  to  pay  for  making  that  communication  ? — 
There  is  no  expense  attending  it  at  all ;  they  do  it  themselves,  of  course. 

2038.  Chairman How  much  does  it  cost  ? — That  depends  upon  the  length  ; 
perhaps  2*.  or  3*.  a  foot. 

2039.  Brotherton?^  The  owners  of  property  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  communicating  with  the  main  sewer  ? — No,  there  is  every  faciUty  ' 
afi"orded  them. 

2040.  Chavrman?\  All  they  pay  is  for  the  doing  of  it  ?— Certainly ;  we  do 
not  suffer  them  to  put  in  less  than  12  inches  diameter  ;  sometimes  they  put  in 
15  or  18. 

2041.  You  state  that  there  are  several  of  those  districts  in  which  the  sewers 
go  up  a  street  where  the  inhabitants  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

2042.  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which  one  side  of  a  street  that  took 
advantage  of  them  became  healthy,  and  the  other  side  which  neglected  to  take 
such  advantage  remained  unhealthy  r — Certainly  not. 

2043.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  them  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  sewer  ? — I  think  an  abundance  of  water  and  cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  ;  I  apply  that  to  the  place  alluded  to,  Essex-street,  and 
so  on,  there  there  is  surface  drainage. 

2044.  When  the  sewers  come  near  enough,  do  you  not  think  it  of  great  con- 
sequence that  they  should  communicate  with  them  by  underground  drains  ?— 
I  think  good  drainage  is  advantageous  always. 

2045.  if  it  is  advantageous,  you  think  that  the  want  of  it  where  sewers  do 
not  come  is  a  disadvantage  ? — Yes,  in  a  degree,  certainly. 

2046.  In  what  way  is  your  rating  put  on  ?^ — It  is  upon  the  whole  district,  but 
^  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  to  that ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  dis- 
trict is  divided  into  levels,  and  each  level  bears  its  own  expenses. 

2047.  Is  it  a  regular  pound  rate  throughout  the  whole  of  each  level? — Yes. 

R  2  2048.  The 
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Jslr.  James  Pecfte.       2048.  The  houses  Situated  in  the  streets  in  which  there  are  no  sewers  pay  an 

 —      equal  amount  of  rate  with  the  houses  situated  in  the  streets  in  which  there  are 

()  April  1840.     sewers? — Certainly,  there  is  no  distinction. 

2049.  Mr.  Patten^  You  rate  the  owners  of  the  level  once  in  so  many  years, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes ;  it  does  not  exceed  once  in  three  years,  generally. 

2050.  Is  the  rate  collected  immediately  it  is  made  ? — Yes,  immediately. 

2051.  Do  you  know  how  the  funds  are  kept? — I  only  know  that  they  are 
kept  in  a  regular  and  proper  manner  by  an  accountant ;  there  are  separate  ac- 
counts for  each  level. 

2052.  When  that  money  is  expended  there  is  a  fresh  rate  made  ? — Yes. 

2053.  The  Committee  understand  that  there  is  a  regular  increase  of  sewers 
in  that  district  ? — Yes. 

2054.  In  what  manner  is  that  provided  for  ? — When  there  are  apphcations  of 
parties  they  are  referred  to  me  for  my  report. 

2055.  Do  the  commissioners  of  sewers  originate  any  of  the  sewers  on  their 
own  judgment  ? — This  very  plan  was  filled  in  by  me  to  suggest  where  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  fresh  lines,  and  this  plan  was  prepared  in  consequence, 
and  all  these  red  lines  laid  down  by  me,  some  of  which  afforded  additional 
drainage^  and  others  the  opportunity  of  abandoning  old  sewers  which  ran 
through  private  property  or  were  open. 

2056.  Have  you  any  calculation  of  the  extent  of  sewerage  in  the  red  lines? 
— I  think  there  was  very  little  short  of  25,000  feet  laid  down. 

2057.  What  time  did  you  allow  for  the  execution  of  this  ? — It  was  in  the  year 
1834  or  1835  ;  we  are  going  on  with  it ;  four-fifths  of  these  sewers  comprised 
in  my  report  are  finished. 

2058.  Is  the  quantity  of  sewerage  -  done  in  each  year  about  equal? — No  ; 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

,  2059.  Dependent  upon  what  — In  some  instances,  upon  our  funds  ;  there 
i  are  two  or  three  v^e  are  proceeding  with,  because  we  happen  to  have  more 
1    money  than  we  had  three  years  ago ;  there  is  a  balance  in  the  bank  now,  in 

consequence  of  the  rate  which  has  been  lately  collected. 

2060.  Mr.  Brotherton.^  Is  the  rate  payable  by  the  owners  of  the  property  or 

the  tenant  ? — It  is  an  owner's  tax  ;  if  a  tenant-at-will  pays,  he  deducts  it  from 
^  .  his  rent,  and  that  is  put  upon  the  receipt. 

,/        2061,  Mr.  Patten.]  These  25,000  feet,  you  say,  began  in  the  year  1834,  and 
you  say  three-fourths  of  it  is  done  :  do  you  calculate  that  the  rest  wdll  be  done 
with  proportionate  speed  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  more  so,  we 
/  were  four  or  five  months  of  that  time  without  any  commission  at  all.   The  last 
/  commission  expired  on  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth  ;  our  commission 
I  ceased,  and  it  was  retained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  somewhere  or  other, 
I   for  four  or  five  months,  before  we  got  another.    During  that  period  there 
/    was  no  authority  to  carry  on  works ;  then  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  get 
(  ,  them  laid  out.    We  have  a  jury,  which  is  a  very  troublesome  mode,  and  very 
expensive. 

2062.  Chairman.]  You  survey  those  sewers,  to  see  that  they  are  going  on 
properly  ? — Yes. 

2063.  You  consider  it  your  duty  to  report,  if  there  is  anything  stagnant,  or 
anything  going  wrong,  the  necessity  of  its  being  looked  to,  do  you  not  ? — 
I  should  immediately  proceed,  but  not  in  the  case  of  anything  stagnant ;  if  I 
found  any  of  our  sewers  obstructed,  or  there  was  any  stagnant  water  which 
was  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  our  sewers,  I  should  immediately  remedy  it. 

,  2064.  Do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  alter  a  sewer,  or  carry  up  a  sewer, 

/       with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Certainly  not. 
.   j  2065.  Any  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  sewerage,  or  any  change  respecting 

it,  is  with  reference  to  property,  not  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
I  j     bitants  ? — Certainly. 

2066.  Mr.  TufnelL]  When  a  certain  line  of  sewers  has  been  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  do  you  lay  the  rate  for  carrying  them  into  execution  ? — No,  not 
for  that. 

20(17.  On  what  principle  is  the  rate  laid? — There  are  certain  contingent 
expenses,  and  there  are  sums  of  money  which  will  be  required  for  carrying 
works  of  this  description  into  effect ;  the  commissioners  then  determine 
vvrhether  it  shall  be  a  sixpenny  or  a  ninepenny  rate,  and  those  works  are  car- 
ried out  progressively. 

2o58.  They 
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2Ci68.  They  do  not  levy  a  rate  to  carry  on  a  whole  line  of  sewers  at  once  ? —   Mr.  James  Pceke, 

No,  they  raise  a  rate,  and  apply  the  money  in  reconstructing  old  lines,  or  in   ■ — ^ — 

forming  new  lines,  that  are  most  necessary  ;  there  the  health  of  the  people  is     ^  April  1 S40. 
taken  very  much  into  consideration  ;  for  instance,  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
sewer  in  Rosemary-  lane  was  put  in ;  it  is  the  most  filthy  place  which  can  be 
imagined;  that  is  1,500  feet  in  length. 

2069.  Mr.  Fatten.^  Do  you  not  think  that,  under  an  annual  rating,  when 
the  rate  fell  very  lightly  upon  the  property,  a  larger  system  of  drainage  might 
be  carried  on  than  if  it  is  rated  only  once  in  three  years  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  more  beneficial. 

2070.  Mr.  Brotherto7i.~\  By  levying  your  rates  once  in  three  years,  does  not 
a  great  deal  of  property  escape  during  two  years  ? — No,  for  it  is  collected  in  the 
course  of  12  months. 

2071.  Suppose  you  levy  a  rate  for  three  years  at  the  present  time,  and  pro- 
perty is  being  erected  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  would  that  property  be  rated 
till  the  next  ? — It  could  not,  of  course. 

2072.  Then  of  course  it  would  be  two  years  and  a  half  before  any  rate  was 
made  upon  it  r — Yes. 

2073.  If  you  made  an  annual  rate,  that  property  would  come  in  in  the  follow- 
ing year  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  With  regard  to  open  sewers,  as  far  as.health  goes, 
in  this  division  of  our  district  there  is  about  5,000  feet  of  open  sewers  in 
Whitechapel,  Mile-end  New  Town,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  Hackney,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  districts,  we  have  more  than  three  miles  of  open  sewers ; 
it  is  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  anything  else,  which  affects  their 
health. 

2074.  A  preceding  witness  stated,  that  at  the  end  of  all  the  drains  towards 
the  Thames  there  are  valves,  but,  notwithstanding  those  valves,  the  tide  on 
certain  occasions  comes  a  considerable  distance  up  the  drains  } — It  never  can, 
unless  something  like  an  accident  occurs.  We  have  a  sluice-keeper ;  his  busi- 
ness is  to  go  and  to  attend  to  those  valves  just  before  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and 
to  keep  them  clear  ;  if  anything  comes  down  just  before  the  valves  are  closed, 
they  may  be  kept  open,  but  in  general  they  are  effectual. 

2075.  When  the  tide  has  got  into  a  sewer,  is  there  any  permanent  dis- 
-advantage  ? — No ;  in  some  parts  at  Wapping  the  pavement  is  five  feet  below 
the  high- water-mark  of  the  Thames. 

2076.  Mr.  Tufnell?^  You,  first  of  all,  propose  a  certain  line  of  sewers  to  be 
constructed,  the  commissioners  approve  of  those,  and  then  it  rests  with  your 
discretion  what  part  of  it  shall  be  done  in  each  year  ?— No  ;  the  commissioners 
require  me  to  state,  when  a  sewer  or  sewers  are  done,  which  is  the  next  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

2077.  The  order  of  it  rests  a  good  deal  in  your  discretion? — Yes. 

2078.  There  is  a  general  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  to  carry 
those  works  into  effect  r — Yes  ;  they  cannot  do  it  without  money. 

2079.  Mr.  Fatten7\  Do  you  not  think  that  a  rate  collected  more  gradually 
would  be  less  objectionable  in  the  districts  through  which  it  went  ?— I  think 
that  if  it  were  collected  annually,  it  would  be  very  good ;  but  it  must  be  an 
equal  pound-rate  over  the  whole  district ;  it  ought  to  be  like  the  highway-rate, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be,  upon  the  whole,  better ;  that  would  lead  to  its 
being  continually  coming  forward. 

2080.  Mr.  TvfneU.~\  You  said  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ground  exca- 
vated ? — Yes,  in  various  places ;  in  Hare-street  Fields,  for  instance,  seven  or 
eight  feet,  probably  all  the  natural  surfaces  removed  ;  all  the  brick-earth,  and  ; 
all  the  gravel  they  could  get  out,  till  they  got  to  the  springs,  then  they  left  it  \ 
in  holes. 

2081.  In  consequence  of  the  excavation,  is  that  ground  wet  and  marshy? — 
It  is  nearly  all  built  over  now  ;  but  the  ground  cannot  be  so  good,  of  course, 
for  building  on. 

2082.  Are  there  any  excavations  of  that  nature  going  on  now? — There  are 
some  belonging  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  at  Hackney;  he  puts  in  the  sewers  himself. 

20S3.  The  excavating  the  ground,  of  course,  renders  it  difficult  to  form  the 
sewers  afterwards  ?— Yes. 

2084.  It  is  therefore  a  public  nuisance  ? — Certainly. 

2085.  But  there  is  no  power  of  preventing  it  ? — No,  we  cannot  interfere 
with  the  freehold. 
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Mr.  J.  Newman.  Mr.  John  Newman,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

6  April  1840.         2086.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  surveyor  of  one  of  the  districts  of  sewers  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  ? — I  am,  for  the  Eastern  District. 

2087.  Is  there,  in  that  district,  a  considerable  number  of  houses  of  the  poorer 
class  ? — A  great  many. 

2088.  Do  your  sewers  run  near  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

2089.  Have  you  any  power  of  obliging  the  owners  of  the  houses  to  commu- 
nicate by  underground  drains  with  the  sewers,  when  they  are  made  ?■ — I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

2090.  Is  there  any  power  to  prevent  their  sinking  cesspools  and  receptacles 
for  filth  below  the  level  of  the  sewers  ? — No. 

2091.  Have  you  a  regular  pound-rate  throughout  the  whole  level? — That 
I  do  not  know. 

2092.  Do  you  know  whether  they  raise  the  same  amount  on  the  several 
houses  within  the  district  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  they  do,  but  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  to  that. 

2093.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  owners  of  those  houses  do  neglect  to 
communicate  by  underground  drains  with  the  sewers  ? — They  do. 

2094.  In  consequence  of  that,  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  wet,  and 
noisome  stench,  and  so  forth,  in  their  premises  ? — Certainly. 

2095.  Must  not  that  be  productive  of  evil  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses? — 
Certainly. 

2096.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  lodged  in  some  authorities  the 
power  to  compel  the  persons  owning  those  houses  to  communicate  by  under- 
ground drainage  with  the  sewers  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

2097.  That  would  promote  the  health  of  the  district  ? — Unquestionably. 

2098.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  those  houses,  get  what  they  can 
for  their  houses,  and  do  not  care  about  these  matters  ? — So  long  as  they  get 
their  rent,  they  do  not  care  about  these  matters. 

2099.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  much  fever  in  your  district? 
— I  fear  the  cholera  was  extended  in  the  district  in  which  I  Uve  in  consequence 
of  the  filth  of  the  district ;  I  know  there  were  30  or  40  persons  living  in  houses 
in  the  filthiest  state, 

2100.  Are  there  open  sewers  passing  through  the  district  in  which  those 
j    houses  are  ? — Yes,  close  to  them. 

2101.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  if  those  could  be 
covered  over  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2102.  Mr.  Tv/nelL]  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district  ? — My  own  district 
extends  from  near  London  Bridge  to  near  Ravensbourne,  near  to  Deptford, 
including  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey,  and  Camberwell,  and  so  on  ;  in  the  parish 
of  Camberwell,  about  two  years  ago,  we  constructed  a  sewer  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  on  the  urgent  application  of  the  inhabitants,  the  tenants  of  the 
houses  ;  but  I  have  received  only  one  application  from  all  those  houses,  extending 
a  mile  and  a  half,  to  make  an  opening  into  the  sewer. 

2103.  Chairman.']  Do  you  beheve  that  is  the  only  apphcation  that  has  been 
made  ? — It  is  the  only  apphcation  which  has  been  made  along  the  whole  mile 
and  a  half. 

2104.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  for  the  health  of  the  district,  that  there 
should  be  a  power  of  compelling  those  communications  being  made  ? — I  should 
say  so,  certainly. 

2105.  Mr.  TufnelL]  Then  the  only  drainage  the  other  houses  have  is  a 
surface  drainage  ? — They  have  a  sewerage  in  the  rear ;  we  wanted  to  do  away 
with  that  and  have  a  number  of  opemngs  to  the  sewer. 

2106.  Do  you  think  that  the  indisposition  is  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  or 
the  tenants  ? — The  tenants  are  very  unwilling  ;  and  unless  they  have  very  long 
leases  of  their  property,  they  seldom  do  make  those  appUcations. 

2107.  When  the  new  sewer  was  made,  was  it  contemplated  to  stop  up  the 
open  drain  behind  ?— No.  There  would  be  vast  difficulty  in  doing  that,  inas- 
much as  no  persons  could  interfere  with  their  draining  into  that  open  sewerage, 
without  doing  injury  to  the  parties. 

2108.  Chairman.]  Could  not  you  cover  it  over  ? — Yes. 

2109,  Mr, 
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2 log.  Mr.  Titfnell']  Who  applied  to  have  this  sewer  made  ? — The  owners  of  Mr.  J.  Newman. 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  road.  ■  — 

2110.  Having  appKed  for  it,  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it  ? — They     6  April  1840. 

have  not. 

2111.  Chairman^  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  them ;  are  there  in  your  district  many  rows  of  houses  in  populous  districts  in 
which  there  is  no  sewer  at  all?— Yes,  a  great  many. 

2112.  And  no  underground  drainage  at  all  ? — No. 

21 13.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  underground  drainage  is  very  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — There  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

2114.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  When  this  application  was  made  to  have  this  sewer 
made  up  the  road,  why  was  not  it  thought  best  to  cover  up  the  open  sewer  ? — 
Because  we  thought  that  by  making  a  sewer  in  the  road  we  should  be  able  to 
accommodate  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  old  sewers  are  on  a  very  high  level.  ; 
The  new  sewers  are  constructed  on  a  very  low  level,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  draining  their  basement  stories. 

2115.  Chairman.']  The  basement  stories  still  remain  below  the  level  of  the  I 
drain  which  is  used  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2116.  What  is  the  general  rent  of  the  houses  along  the  Camberwell-road  ? 
— ^The  houses  from  Bethel's-bridge  to  Camberwell-green,  on  the  average,  60  1. 
and  70  I.  a  year. 

2117.  If  that  is  the  case  with  the  owners  of  houses  of  that  size,  that  they  feel 
an  unwillingness,  is  it  not  likely  that  there  will  be  an  increased  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — I  have  generally 
found  from  experience  that  the  owners  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  very 
unwilling  to  do  anything ;  as  long  as  they  get  their  rent,  2  s.  or  3  s.  a  week  for 
a  cottage  of  one  single  room,  they  care  very  httle  about  the  state  of  the 
sewerage. 

2118.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present  regulations  the  state  of  those 
poorer  houses  is  very  much  neglected  ? — Very  much,  indeed. 

21  ig.  To  the  great  injury  of  the  inhabitants? — Yes;  we  brought  up  the 
Camberwell  sewer  to  a  certain  point  in  order  to  drain  a  pond  on  CamberweU- 
green,  a  stagnant  pond ;  it  was  placed  within  reach  of  the  houses  adjoining  to 
make  a  drain  from  that  pond  into  the  sewer,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  do  it. 

2120.  It  appears  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  i 
that  this,  which  was  a  necessary  thing  to  be  done  for  the  health  of  the  neigh-  j 
bourhood,  is  wholly  neglected,  because  there  is  no  proper  authority  to  compel  ■ 
them  to  do  it  ? — Yes.  \ 

2121.  To  the  injury  of  the  district? — Decidedly  ;  that  pond  is  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  district,  in  my  opinion.  There  are  one  or  two  points  which  <. 
are  rather  remarkable  :  in  the  parish  of  Rotherhithe  there  are  no  waterworks,  ! 
and  all  the  water  the  inhabitants  get  there  is  generally  from  the  sewers  ;  into  j 
those  sewers  all  sorts  of  filth  are  thrown  in  ;  we  cannot  get  men  of  property  to  1 
come  forward  to  make  new  sewers  in  that  district ;  they  say,  if  you  sink  them  | 
deeper  we  should  lose  the  water,  upon  which  they  depend,  in  consequence  of  j 
waterworks  not  being  established  in  that  district.  { 

2122.  A  supply  of  good  water  is  very  much  wanted  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

2123.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Has  any  other  line  of  sewer,  except  that  at  Camberwell, 
been  lately  perfected  ?— Yes,  a  great  many. 

2124.  Have  persons  generally  not  availed  themselves  of  them  ? — No  ;  there  is 
another  sewer  which  goes  through  a  very  populous  district ;  the  inhabitants 
there  are  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  emptying  into  that 
sewer. 

2125.  Chairman.]  In  this  district  have  you  found  a  willingness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  sewers  ? — Yes. 

2126.  Mr.  Tv/nell.']  This  sewer  must  have  been  constructed  at  a  very  great 
expense  ? — Yes.  Our  district  is  in  a  very  bad  soil :  there  are  quicksands,  and  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  construct  sewers  in  such  a  soil ;  and,  therefore,  there  j 
is  more  expense  incurred  in  consequence.    We  are  obliged  to  adopt  cast-iron 
bottoms  to  construct  them  at  that  low  depth.  j 

2127.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  should 
have  applied  for  the  construction  of  this  sewer,  creating  a  rate  upon  the  dis- 
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Mr.  J.  Newman,   trict,  and  then  not  have  availed  themselves  of  it  r— Being  carried  down  to  so 

;: — ~   great  a  depth,  it  has  an  effect  in  draining  the  district.    Immediately  that  the 

6  April  1840.  sewer  was  constructed,  all  the  wells  about  were  dry ;  that  shows  that  the  sur- 
rounding surface  was  improved  by  the  new  sewerage,  and  perhaps  those  houses 
w^ere  a  little  benefited  by  that. 

2128.  Chairman.']  Your  observation  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  occupiers  of 
houses,  and  particularly  of  those  let  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  district,  extends  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  to  the  whole  of  the 

/     populous  district  within  your  survey  ? — I  think  so. 

2129.  In  your  opinion,  additional  powers  are  necessary? — Decidedly  so.  I 
am  about  to  execute  a  sewer  900  feet  in  length,  surrounding  the  property  of 
Guy's  Hospital ;  they  apphed  to  the  Board  for  leave  to  arch  it  over  ;  that  was 
immediately  compKed  with,  they  paying  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  the  other 
one-third  being  paid  by  the  commissioners ;  inasmuch  as  we  ascertained,  from 

I     the  depth  of  the  sevv^erage,  the  neighbourhood  would  be  benefited,  it  was  thought 
that  the  commissioners  should  pay  the  difference  in  the  expense. 

Mr.  James  Riddall  W ood,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Ml'.  J.  R.  Wood.  2130.  Ch  airman^  YOU  have  been  employed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester  for  several  years  past  in  the  investigation  of  several  populous  dis- 
tricts in  Lancashire,  have  you  not  ? — I  have,  and  also  in  other  counties  besides. 

2131.  You  were  occupied  for  some  time  in  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
education  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Liverpool,  were  you  not  ? — I  was,  and  the 
state  of  education  generally. 

2132.  And  also  in  Manchester? — ^Yes. 

2133.  And  also  at  Salford? — Yes,  and  at  Bury  and  at  York. 

2 1 34.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  in  those  several  districts  of  seeing  what 
the  state  of  the  dwellings  and  habitations  of  the  working  classes  is,  have  you 
not  ? — I  have. 

2135.  With  respect  to  Liverpool,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  habitations 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool  with  regard  to  drainage, 
cleansing,  and  ventilation  }■ — The  evidence  I  have  to  give  with  respect  to  Liver- 
pool will  refer  to  the  latter  end  of  1835,  and  the  commencement  of  1836. 

2136.  Whilst  you  were  conducting  that  inquiry,  did  you  make  a  note  of  the 
number  of  inhabited  courts  and  cellars  occupied  in  that  borough  ?—  I  did. 

2137.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  summary  of  the  number  of  courts  in  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  was  2,2/1  ? — I  recollect  that  it  was  about  that  number. 

2138.  And  that  the  number  of  cellars  inhabited  was  7,493  r — Yes. 

2139.  At  that  time  the  estimated  population  of  the  borough  was  230,000  ? — 
It  was. 

2140.  It  is  stated  in  that  Report,  that  the  number  of  courts  inhabited  by  twa 
families  at  least,  and  of  which  the  far  greater  proportion  have  only  one  outlet 
to  the  street,  is  1,964  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

2141.  In  consequence  of  their  not  having  more  than  one  outlet,  were  they 
close,  so  that  very  little  air  could  pass  through  them  ? — Very  much  so. 

2142.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — 
Yes.  I  drew  up  a  report  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  Liverpool ; 
presented  it  to  the  Statistical  Society  at  Manchester ;  it  was  communicated  in 
manuscript,  but  not  printed. 

2143.  In  consequence  of  this,  your  attention  was  particularly  turned  to  the 
subject?— Yes.  Several  of  the  courts  have  16  houses;  some  have  double  that 
number;  and  in  one  with  16  houses,  40  families  were  resident. 

2144.  Was  that  a  court  with  only  one  outlet? — No,  there  are  two  outlets; 
but  the  entrance  was  exceedingly  narrow,  and  with  a  number  of  families  resid- 
ing in  them,  the  houses  were  very  lofty  and  very  close. 

2145.  The  statement  made  as  to  these  cellars  is,  that  they  are  occupied  as 
permanent  dwellings,  their  inhabitants  sleeping  in  them  at  night,  as  well  as 
living  by  day  ;  is  that  an  accurate  account  ? — It  is  quite  correct. 

2  [46.  Was  the  state  of  the  working  classes  who  inhabited  those  very  poor 
and  miserable,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  from  what  I  saw  ;  and  I  visited  the  cel- 
lars, and  took  the  dimensions  of  them  in  almost  every  street. 

2147.  Were  they  very  confined  ? — Yes,  the  average  dimensions  were  about 
12  feet  by  iO,  of  those  lying  on  the  north  shore,  to  the  north  of  Dale-street. 

2148.  Did 
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2148.  Did  they  want  ventilation ?— Extremely  so;  there  was  no  thorough 
draught ;  there  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  that  district  which  had  anything  like 
a  thorough  draught ;  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  without  dirtying 
my  top-coat, 

2149.  Was  the  state  of  the  houses  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Dixon,  at 
the  Town-office,  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  my  visits  on 
account  of  the  fever  which  prevailed.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  it,  the 
expense  for  that  year  of  boards  for  coffins  (the  coffins  being  made  on  the  pre- 
mises by  the  paupers,)  was  44  W.  9  4  d.,  merely  for  boards  for  one  year,  and 
that  was  not  one  of  the  cholera  years. 

2150.  Mr.  Tufnell.~\  Does  fever  prevail  more  among  those  who  reside  in  the 
cellars  than  those  who  live  in  the  upper  stories  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  I  was  about 
1 1  months  going  through  the  whole  of  the  town  ;  I  took  great  pains  in  visiting 
the  habitations. 

2151.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  family  in  the  cellar,  and  another  in  the 
upper  story  ? — Yes. 

21.52.  Did  the  fever  prevail  more  in  the  cellars  than  in  the  other  rooms  of 
the  house  ? — Certainly  ;  the  district  in  which  the  fever  principally  prevailed  was 
that  in  which  the  cellars  abound  ;  but  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars 
to  have  the  fever,  it  would  frequently  extend  itself  to  the  upper  stories  of  the 
house. 

2153.  Chairman.^  Do  you  recollect  that  in  those  cellars  in  which  the  fever 
prevailed  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer,  there  were  no  less  than  31,000  per- 
sons living  ? — Between  31,000  and  32,000  persons  was  the  calculation  I  made ; 
giving  five  to  a  cellar. 

2154.  Forming  two-thirds  of  the  whole  working  population? — Yes. 

2155.  Mr.  Tn/nell.']  What  was  the  rent  paid  for  a  cellar  ? — The  rent  paid 
was  from  about  1  6d.  or  2s.  to  3s.  9d. ;  the  3s.  9d.  will  be  two-room  cellars ; 
but  the  general  rent  I  do  not  suppose  exceeds  2^.  a  week. 

2156.  Chairman^]  Do  you  recollect  subsequently  some  doubt  being  cast  upon 
the  accuracy  of  this  account  ? — Yes,  most  distinctly. 

2157.  Did  another  inquiry  take  place  under  the  sanction  of  the  head  con- 
stable of  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

2158.  Did  it  appear,  then,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  that  the  number  was  not 
7j493,  but  7,862,  showing  a  greater  number  than  you  had  before  stated  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  was  asked  to  account  for  that,  and  I  found  that  we  went  on  a  different 
principle  ;  they  counted  all  the  dwelhngs  used  as  cellars,  though  they  might 
be  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  not  in  occupation.  I  did  not  reckon  those ;  I 
merely  counted  those  in  actual  occupation  at  the  time. 

2159.  The  subsequent  inquiry  showed  that  yours  was  not  overstated? — Yes. 

2160.  With  respect  to  houses  built  back  to  back,  without  ventilation,  are 
there  many  of  those  in  Liverpool  ?— There  are  many,  and  they  are  very  much 
increasing.    It  is  a  very  profitable  description  of  property. 

2161.  There  can  be  no  possible  ventilation  through  the  rooms,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  construction  ? — Just  so. 

2162.  Is  not  that  construction  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants ? — It  must  be  so. 

2163.  Is  that  increasing  ? — They  were  increasing  very  much  at  that  time, 

2164.  With  respect  to  the  cleansing  and  drainage  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
Liverpool,  where  the  working  population  live,  what  is  the  state  of  the  drains ; 
are  there  covered  drains  coming  up  into  those  lanes  and  alleys,  or  only  surface 
drainage  ? — Chiefly  surface  drainage,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  town  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding,  and  where  the  cellar  habitations  prevailed ;  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  the  smell  in  the  cellars  is  most  offensive,  and  many  persons 
have  stated  that  they  are  obliged  in  the  night  to  quit  their  cellars,  on  account 
of  the  offensive  gas  that  comes  into  them. 

2165.  With  open  drains,  what  is  the  state  of  cleansing  of  those  small  courts 
and  narrow  alleys  ;  is  the  refuse  left  stagnating,  or  is  it  cleared  away  ? — It  is 
left  there  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  was  so 
offensive,  I  was  generally  obhged  to  carry  my  handkerchief  to  my  nose  as  I 
passed  along ;  I  have  noticed  decayed  vegetables,  the  offal  of  fish,  and  other 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  polluting  the  atmosphere  :  it  appeared  a  won- 
der that  there  was  not  even  greater  sickness  than  I  found.  In  some  of  the 
small  streets  it  was  so  bad,  it  was  difficult  to  get  along  at  all. 

0.47.  s  2166.  Filth 
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2166.  Filth  and  dirt  remained  accumulated  there  from  time  to  time  without 
being  removed  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

2167.  Did  the  children  in  those  densely-crowded  districts  appear  to  suffer  in 
their  decency,  cleanliness,  and  health  ? — Remarkably  so  ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
frequently  made  notes  of  that  circumstance,  the  squalid  appearance'  of  the 
children  in  the  schools,  and  also  the  absence  of  a  great  number  of  childi-en 
frequently  from  the  schools,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
(several  had  been  taken  with  it,)  and  the  prevalence  also  of  measles  and  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

2168.  Mr.  Tufnell7\  Do  you  consider  those  originated  or  aggravated  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ? —Decidedly  so ;  and  the  close  state  of  the  rooms  in 
which  those  schools  were  kept. 

2 1 69.  Chairman?)^  Are  there  any  building  regulations  in  Liverpool,  to  prevent 
the  houses  being  constructed  in  a  way  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants?— I  have  inquired,  and  there  are  no  such  regulations. 

2170.  Would  such  regulations,  in  your  opinion,  be  very  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  working  classes  ? — Decidedly  so. 

2171.  With  respect  to  the  privies,  and  other  conveniences  belonging  to  those 
houses,  were  they  in  a  neglected  state? — In  a  most  disgusting  state,  in  many 
places  ;  and  what  I  conceive  is  very  injurious  in  more  ways  than  one,  there  was 
perhaps  only  one  to  a  great  number  of  habitations. 

2172.  Was  the  degree  of  stench  from  them  exceedingly  bad  ? — Very  much 
-SO,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

2173.  Was  there  any  system  of  inspection  or  cleansing  of  those  districts? — 
No,  there  appeared  nothing  of  that  sort ;  I  suspect  they  were  never  cleaned, 
till  they  were  forced  by  necessity  to  attend  to  it. 

2 1 74.  Would  not  some  system  of  inspection  in  districts  of  this  nature,  where 
the  humbler  classes  live,  be  extremely  advantageous  to  them  in  point  of  health 
and  comfort  ? — I  will  read  a  remark  I  made  to  the  Committee  upon  that  sub- 
ject :  "  If  all  buildings,  both  in  streets  and  courts,  were  subjected  to  appointed 
inspectors,  who  should  see  that  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  ventilation, 
and  the  carrying  off  foul  water,  &c.  the  public,  I  conceive,  would  derive  immense 
permanent  benefit,  although  such  an  interference  might  be  considered  by  land- 
lords as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  property." 

2175.  Some  regulations,  in  your  opinion,  appear  absolutely  necessary  with 
respect  to  that  district  ? — Decidedly. 

2176.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  In  the  better  parts  of  Liverpool  is  there  a  good  system 
of  sewerage  ? — Within  the  last  three  years  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  Liverpool ;  but  I  suspect  that  has  been  confined  more  to  the  great  leading 
thoroughfares  and  principal  streets. 

■  2177.  It  has  not  extended  to  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes? — Not 
'to  the  same  extent.  I  have  generally  taken  a  turn  round,  when  I  have  been  in 
•Liverpool,  to  see  whether  there  was  a  difference,  and  I  think  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  streets  I  have  mentioned  in  my  report,  to  which 
attention  appears  to  have  been  directed ;  still  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state. 

2178.  Chairman!]  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses  ? — No. 

2179.  There  are  a  great  many  courts  in  Liverpool  with  only  one  outlet? — 
Yes.  I  have  a  plan  which  will  show  that,  which  I  will  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  immense  number  of  courts  with  only  one 
outlet. 

2180.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  When  a  cellar  lets  for  2*.  a  week,  is  the  rent  of  the 
rooms  above  higher  ? — The  rent  of  the  first  floor  and  the  ground  floor  is  higher 
than  the  cellar. 

2 1 8 1 .  Do  the  parties  take  those  cellars  for  cheapness,  or  for  warmth  ? — I 
think  for  cheapness ;  and  there  is  another  reason  why  they  wish  to  have  a 
cellar,  particularly  in  Liverpool :  in  a  cellar  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
exposing  to  the  street  vegetables  and  herrings,  and  so  on ;  they  carry  on  httle 
retail  trades,  which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  have  gone  down  into  cellars  frequently,  to  take  the  dimensions  of  them,  and 
to  converse  with  the  people,  and  many  have  complained  that  their  health  was 
suffering,  but  they  said.  What  were  they  to  do. 

2182.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  understand  that  you  went  to  inquire  into 
.'the  state  of  the.  education  of  children,  and  that  you  found  it  exceedingly 
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deficient,  and  that  the  instruction  they  had  was,  a  great  deal  of  it,  very  indif-  JNIr.  J.  R.  Wood. 
ferent  ? — Just  so.  J"  ., 

2183.  In  page  10  of  your  report,  it  is  stated,  "That  the  condition  of  most     ^  ^P"' 
of  the  schools  in  an  extensive  and  populous  district,  stretching  upwards  from 

the  north  shore  to  the  Scotland  Road,  is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  correspond- 
ing, in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  that  of  the  population."  Is  that  correct  ? — 
It  is. 

2184.  It  is  stated  in  the  note  that  you  were  obliged  to  inspect  every  street 
in  the  town,  and  that  in  doing  so,  you  took  an  opportunity  of  collecting  much 
valuable  information  with  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  of  the  persons  inhabiting  them  ? — That  was  the  fact. 

2185.  It  is  stated,  "With  few  exceptions,  the  dame  schools  are  dark  and 
confined  ;  many  are  damp  and  dirty ;  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  used  as 
dwelling,  dormitory,  and  school-room,  accommodating  in  many  cases  a  family 
of  seven  or  eight  persons  ;  above  40  of  them  are  cellars."  Is  that  an  accurate 
account  ? — It  is. 

2186.  That  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2187.  another  part  it  is  said,  "  Of  the  common  day-schools  in  the  poorer 
districts,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  so  close  and  offensive  is  the 
atmosphere  in  many  of  them,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  person  entering  from  the 
open  air,  more  especially  as  the  hour  for  quitting  school  approaches.  The 
dimensions  rarely  exceed  those  of  the  dame  schools,  while  frequently  the 
number  of  scholars  is  more  than  double.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  much  aggravated 
by  filth  and  offensive  odour  arising  from  other  causes."  Is  that  an  accurate 
account  ? — It  is  quite  correct. 

2188.  Can  such  a  state  of  things  exist  without  very  much  injuring  the 
health  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  ? — Certainly  not. 

2189.  Do  you  recollect  pointing  out  this  to  the  mistress  of  a  dame  school, 
and  her  replying,  they  thrive  best  in  dirt  ? — Yes. 

2190.  Mr.  Tvfnell^  What  do  they  teach  in  the  dame  schools? — Reading, 
sewing,  and  knitting. 

2191.  Chairman.^  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  masters  were  generally  ignorant 
of  the  depressing  and  unhealthy  effects  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  consider  it  desirable  that  their  schools  should  be 
better  ventilated  ? — Yes ;  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  case  ;  few 
masters  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  see  that ;  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
request  them  to  open  the  window,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  opened,  and  to  stand 
near  it,  the  atmosphere  was  so  close  and  offensive. 

2192.  Your  report  states,  "  A  circumstance  which  proves  the  unwholesome 
condition  of  many  of  these  schools  is,  the  very  rapid  spread  of  infections  or 
epidemic  disorders,  which  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  them.  The 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  opthalmic  affections  never  attack  one 
scholar  alone  ;  frequently  one-half  of  the  scholars  are  affected  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  some  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  at  times  when  two -thirds  of  the 
children  usually  attending  were  detained  at  home  by  such  complaints"  ? — 
Yes,  I  remember  an  instance  in  Liverpool  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  school ;  the 
mistress  told  me  that  above  one-half  had,  within  the  last  10  days,  been  taken 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  that  then  one  child  was  lying  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  A 
similar  instance  occurred  in  Manchester  of  measles ;  it  proceeded  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  a  child  was  ill  in  a  crib,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  school 
was  held,  and  the  mistress  was  in  fact  ill  in  bed  at  the  same  time. 

2193.  Mr.  Tufnell?^  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  in  schools,  even  of  a 
superior  class,  unless  the  children  are  dispersed,  it  runs  through  the  school  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  acquires  greater  virulence  in  the  cases  of 
those  schools. 

2194.  Chairmmi.]  The  report  states,  "  These  cases  have  invariably  occurred 
in  the  most  unhealthy  and  ill-ventilated  schools,  while  in  schools  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  more  than  three  or  four  of 
the  scholars  have  been  absent  on  account  of  illness  at  the  same  time  "  ? — That 
was  the  fact ;  the  number  of  schools  in  which  cases  of  that  kind  occurred  were 
confined  chiefly  to  those  districts. 

2195.  Do  you  remember  in  those  populous  districts  a  school  in  a  garret  up 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs,  with.  40  children  in  the  compass  of  10  feet  by 
 9  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that. 

6  April  1840.  2196.  "  On  a  perch  forming  a  triangle  -with  the  corner  of  the  room  sat  a 
cock  and  two  hens,  under  a  stump-bed  immediately  beneath  was  a  dog-kennel, 
in  the  occupation  of  three  black  terriers,  whose  barking,  added  to  the  noise  of 
the  children  and  the  cackling  of  the  fowls,  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  was 
almost  deafening.  There  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the  master, 
obstructing  three-fourths  of  the  light  it  was  capable  of  admitting"  ? — I  recoUect 
those  circumstances  perfectly. 

2197.  Those  are  schools  to  which  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  Liver- 
pool constantly  resort  ? — Yes. 

2198.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  What  is  the  sum  paid  at  those  schools? — From  2d.  a. 
week  to  6  d.  in  the  dame  schools ;  with  the  exception  of  some  for  the  middling 
classes,  they  do  not  get  6  d. 

21 99.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  any  towns  there  is  a  regulation  for  sending 
the  pauper  children  to  a  school  at  a  distance  from  the  town  ?  —There  is. 

2200.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  regulation  might  be  beneficially  intro- 
duced into  Liverpool  ? — I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  a  regulation, 
but  I  conceive  it  would  meet  with  some  strong  objections  from  certain  quarters  ; 
but  undoubtedly  I  think  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  very  great  benefit 
to  the  town. 

2201.  Chairman.']  In  page  18  you  state  that,  after  having  remarked  the 
nature  of  those  schools,  "  the  sufficiency  of  Mght  and  of  space  and  proper  ven- 
tilation are  essential  in  every  school,  but  few  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  can 
afford  them ;  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  in  consequence  of 
these  defects  have  a  tendency  to  distract  their  attention,  to  exhaust  their 
energies,  and  depress  their  spirits  to  an  extent  of  which  they  themselves  are  not 
at  all  aware."  Is  that  an  accurate  observation,  in  your  opinion  ? — It  is  perfectly 
true ;  the  very  small  sum  they  charge  is  not  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  them; 
they  cannot  subsist  upon  it. 

2202.  Those  were  not  schools  for  the  children  of  the  paupers,  but  schools  to 
which  the  children  of  the  working  classes  went  ?  — Yes. 

2203.  In  page  40,  after  stating  the  many  thousands  who  have  thus  neglected 
education,  you  state,  "  there  are  not  less  than  30,000  children,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  15,  receiving  no  education,  either  really  or  nominally."  Is  that 
accurate  ? — It  requires  qualification ;  it  is  rather  ambiguous  as  it  is  put  here  ; 
I  wished  it  to  be  altered  at  the  time.  This  is  only  a  report  which  stated  how 
matters  were  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made  ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  there  are  30,000  children  in  Liverpool  who  are  never  receiving,  and  never 
have  received,  any  education  at  all ;  but  this  is  the  inference  that  a  superficial 
reader  would  derive  from  this  report,  which  ought  to  be  somewhat  quahfied : 
at  the  time  this  inquiry  was  made  there  were  30,000  children  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  attending  any  school. 

2204.  Mr.  Tv/nellJ^  Are  there  any  burial-grounds  in  the  town  r — Of  course 
there  are  several  burial-grounds  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  but  they  are 
not  so  much  resorted  to  now  as  the  large  burial-grounds  are ;  they  are  more 
within  the  outskirts. 

2205.  Do  you  know  whether  they  affect  the  atmosphere  of  those  poorer 
districts  ? — No.  I  think  there  is  one  circumstance  which  very  much  affects  the 
atmosphere  in  those  districts  in  which  the  cellars  ai-e  particularly :  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  broken  ground,  in  which  there  are  pits  ;  the  water  accumulates 
in  those  pits,  and  of  course  at  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  a  good  deal  of  water 
in  them,  in  which  there  have  been  thrown  dead  dogs  and  cats,  and  a  great 
many  offensive  articles.  This  water  is  nevertheless  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
I  could  not  beheve  this  at  first.  I  thought  it  was  only  used  for  washing,  but 
I  found  that  it  was  used  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  for  culinary  purposes. 

j  2206.  Was  that  owing  to  the  want  of  a  supply  of  water?— Yes.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  water  for  the  poor,  if  they  had  the  means  of  preserving  it. 
The  water  is  turned  on  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  the  day,  four  hours, 
perhaps  ;  the  poor  go  to  the  tap  for  it ;  it  is  constantly  running,  and  each  poor 
person  fetches  as  much  as  they  have  pans  to  receive ;  but  they  are  not  well 
supplied  with  these  articles,  and  in  consequence  of  that  they  are  frequently  out 
©f  water.    It  is  not  sufficient  for  washing,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

\        2207.  Chairmayi.']  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  an  adequate  supply? — 

\    It  is  not, 

V  2208.  The 
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2208.  The  consequence  is,  they  resort  to  this  stagnant  water  as  a  substitute  ?  Mr.  J.  R,  Wood. 
—They  do.  \  

2209.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  poorer      6  April  1840. 
population  of  Manchester  ? — I  have. 

2210.  Do  you  know  the  sort  of  dweUings  they  reside  in,  as  far  as  regards  the 
form  of  their  residences,  and  their  cellars,  and  so  on  ? — I  had  the  same  opportu- 
nities as  at  Liverpool ;  but  during  the  time  of  prosecuting  the  Manchester 
inquiry  I  was  in  delicate  health,  and  therefore  did  not  go  so  minutely  into  it. 
I  visited  the  cellars,  but  I  did  not  count  the  number.  My  impression  is,  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  in  Manchester  as  in  Liverpool ;  bad  as  they 
are,  they  are  of  a  superior  description,  as  far  as  light  and  ventilation  go. 

2211.  Though,  generally  speaking,  they  are  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
at  Liverpool,  are  there  still  a  great  many  of  those  damp  and  unwholesome 
■cellars  in  which  the  poor  reside  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

2212.  Are  there  many  courts  in  Manchester  ?— Not  so  many  as  in  Liverpool ; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  very  narrow  streets,  cottage  property,  and  with  double 
cottages ;  consequently,  there  can  be  no  thorough  draft ;  and  this  species  of 
property,  I  conceive,  with  the  simple  exception  of  having  an  outlet  at  each  end, 
is  quite  as  injurious  to  health  as  the  court  property. 

2213.  They  are  the  habitations  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  reside  ? — Yes. 

2214.  Are  they  still  going  on  building  in  the  same  form  and  way? — They 
are  ;  it  is  a  profitable  species  of  property,  very  lucrative. 

2215.  The  owners  get  what  rent  they  can  out  of  the  people  who  live  in  them, 
and  do  not  care  very  much,  probably,  about  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

2216.  With  regard  to  cleansing  and  sewerage,  what  is  the  state  of  that  in 
Manchester  ? — Decidedly  bad ;  to  say  worse  than  Liverpool,  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  far,  but  quite  as  bad. 

2217.  Injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes  ;  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that.  During  the  whole  time  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  different  neighbourhoods,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  physical  condition,  and  I  could  predicate  pretty  well  before 
hand  where  it  would  prevail  to  the  greatest  extent :  Buxton-street,  and  Pump- 
street,  and  all  those  neighbourhoods.  I  frequently  said  if  we  had  the  cholera, 
it  would  prevail  in  those  districts,  and  I  strongly  recommended  that  some 
measure  should  be  taken  for  the  cleansing  of  those  streets  and  the  habitations, 
and  I  applied  at  the  town  offices  for  that  purpose,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  anything  done.  There  was  a  town  meeting  in  the  township  in  which 
I  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  cholera  hospital,  which  I  attended  ;  that 
was  the  only  town  meeting  I  did  attend.  I  objected  to  the  proposed  plan,  and 
stated  that  the  money  would  be  much  better  expended  in  cleansing  the  streets 
and  the  habitations  of  the  working  classes,  and  recommending  to  them  strongly 
cleanliness  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  spreading  in  the  town. 

2218.  Did  you  find  great  portions  of  those  districts  grossly  neglected  ? — Very 
much  so. 

2219.  Was  that  neglect  of  cleansing  and  drainage,  and  so  on,  the  great  cause 
of  ill  health  to  the  working  classes  there  ? — The  principal  cause. 

2220.  Was  filth,  piled  up  in  the  way  you  describe  in  Liverpool,  left  in  a  way 
to  taint  the  air,  and  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Very  much 
in  the  same  way ;  one  disadvantage  Manchester  labours  under  is,  that  it  is  on  a 
much  lower  surface,  and  the  water  is  more  stagnant  in  consequence  ;  and  when  I 
represented  the  matter  at  the  town  offices,  I  was  told  that  those  streets  to 
which  I  directed  attention  were  not  on  the  town  books  ;  that  they  were  private 
property,  and  the  town  could  not  interfere  with  them. 

2221.  They  were,  however,  greatly  neglected? — They  were. 

2222.  Did  the  inhabitants  appear  to  suffer  in  their  health  in  consequence  ? — 
Yes  ;  at  two  or  three  periods,  I  knew  of  fever  having  spread  remarkably  in  those 
districts. 

2223.  Was  the  appearance  of  the  children  dirty  and  squahd  and  depressed, 
in  consequence  of  those  close  and  neglected  dwelHngs,  in  your  opinion  ? — In  my 
opinion,  it  was ;  of  course  there  were  exceptions ;  sometimes  we  saw,  in  the 
midst  of  the  filth,  children  as  healthy  and  well  as  one  would  wish  to  see  children, 
but  there  were  many  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  wretchedness ;  whether  that 

0-47.  S3  should 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  should  be  all  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  part  to  the  poverty 

 of  the  parents,  of  course  I  cannot  say,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

6  April  1840.  2224.  Do  you  think,  having  attended  very  much  to  school  tuition,  and 
accustomed  to  see  the  progress  of  children,  that  their  living  in  those  dirty, 
filthy  dwellings,  with  the  miserable  inconveniences  you  have  referred  to,  would 
have  an  effect  in  lowerijig  the  moral  tone  of  the  children,  doing  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  advantage  they  would  otherwise  receive  at  those  schools  ? — 
I  have  expressed  it  very  much  in  that  language  in  my  report ;  that  is  my  decided 
opinion. 

2225.  So  that  as  long  as  these  things  are  neglected,  and  this  filth  remains 
about,  it  lessens  very  much  the  advantage  which  would  be  received  from  good 
tuition  in  the  schools  ? — Very  much  so  ;  it  has  not  only  an  injurious  effect  phy- 
sically but  morally. 

2226.  Do  you  recollect  having  reported  with  respect  to  schools  to  which  a 
very  numerous  body  of  scholars  in  Manchester  went,  for  instance,  the  dame- 
schools,  "  This  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  schools,  and  they  are  generally  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition"? — That  is  quite  accurate. 

2227.  Also,  you  go  on  to  say,  "These  schools  are  generally  found  in  very 
dirty,  unwholesome  rooms  ;  frequently  in  close  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilapidated 
garrets ;  in  one  of  these  schools  1 1  children  were  found  in  a  small  room  in 
which  one  of  the  children  of  the  mistress  was  lying  in  bed  ill  of  the  measles "  ? 
• — I  recollect  that  circumstance  well. 

2228.  "Another  child  had  died  in  the  same  room  of  the  same  complaint  a 
few  days  before,  and  no  less  than  30  of  the  usual  scholars  were  then  confined 
at  home  with  the  same  disease"  ? — Yes ;  the  woman  represented  herself  as 
having  40  scholars  in  ordinary  times. 

2229.  Did  these  observations  apply  to  a  large  class  of  schools,  to  which  a 
great  number  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  came  ? — They  did,  to  the 
majority. 

2230.  Would  not  such  a  state  of  things  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  children  ? — Certainly,  very  injurious ;  and  that  point  I  represented  fre- 
quently to  the  Committee. 

2231.  With  respect  to  any  play-grounds  being  appendant  to  the  schools  of 
the  latter  class,  either  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  were  there  any  play-grounds 
where  they  could  get  the  change  necessary  for  young  persons  ? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  private  school  for  the  working  classes  having  a 
play-ground.  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  neither  in  Manchester  nor 
Liverpool  was  there  a  common  day  or  dame-school,  or  any  school  of  that  class, 
where  there  was  a  play -ground,  or  anything  which  could  be  considered  of  that 
character,  and  the  public  schools  are  very  deficient  in  that  respect. 

2232.  With  respect  to  Salford  and  Bury,  how  far  do  the  observations  you 
have  made,  with  reference  to  the  buildings,  and  the  want  of  drainage,  and  so 
on,  apply  to  the  dwelHngs  of  the  working  classes  in  these  towns  also  ? — I  think 
they  were  very  much  the  same  in  both  those  places. 

2233.  Those  are  both  towns  which  have  rapidly  increased  in  population  and 
in  wealth  lately  ?^ — ^They  are. 

2233=^.  In  those,  as  well  as  in  other  large  towns  you  have  spoken  of,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  labouring  classes  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected  ? — Very 
much  so. 

2234.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  no  law  at  present  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  any  form  persons  choose,  and  no  means  of  preventing  their 
being  constructed  so  as  to  be  very  injurious  to  health  ? — It  was  on  that  princi- 
ple that  I  urged  upon  the  Committee  the  importance  of  something  being  done 
in  the  way  of  inspection. 

2235.  Do  you  not  think  that  sanitary  provisions  would  be  highly!  desirable 
to  the  health  of  the  lower  classes  ? — I  think  them  highly  necessary. 

2236.  Do  you  think  regulations  to  enforce  cleansing  and  ventilation  are  highly 
desirable  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  think  them  highly  desirable. 

2237.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill  health  and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  thrown  upon  the  richer  class  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  those 
precautions  which  might  be  taken  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  expense 
thrown  upon  the  richer  classes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  health  of  many 
is  seriously  affected. 

2238.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  those  towns 
in  these  respects  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discontent  ? — I  would  not  un- 
dertake 
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dertake  to  say  that  that  is  the  cause ;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  from  the  conversa-     Mr.  J.  R.  Wood. 
tions  I  had  with  them  from  house  to  house,  that  it  aggravates  any  feehng  „ 
that  they  have,  however  unjustly,  conceived,  that  there  is  no  sympathy      6  April  1840. 
with  them,  and  that  there  is  nothing  done  to  increase  their  comforts ;  and 
this  frequently  they  have  remarked  to  me  when  I  spoke  about  the  state  of  the 
drains  ;  even  so  late  as  last  year,  in  Hull,  when  I  made  some  inquiries  from 
house  to  house,  they  frequently  made  remarks  to  that  effect ;  that  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  and  the  comforts  of  the  poor  were  altogether  neglected  ;  that 
the  parties  who  were  commissioners,  or  who  had  the  power  of  making  altera- 
tions and  drains,  and  improving  the  streets,  and  so  on,  had  taken  care  of  their 
own  property  and  their  own  dwellings,  and  left  the  streets  in  which  they  re- 
sided almost  entirely  without  such  conveniences. 

2239.  You  think  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  them  ? — Yes,  I  think 
much  more  than  there  is  ground  for  ;  but  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion. 

2240.  Are  you  able  to  speak  to  the  state  of  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and 
Duckinfield  ? — Yes. 

2241 .  With  relation  to  all  these  towns,  the  population  of  which  is  very  large, 
without  going  to  the  minutiae,  do  the  same  general  observations  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dwellings,  and  the  want  of  ventilation,  cleansing,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Staleybridge  and  Duckinfield,  and  also 
in  Ashton  and  Bury,  there  are  much  fewer  cellar  habitations,  and  the  number 
of  houses  in  which  the  rooms  are  set  off  to  separate  tenants  is  much  smaller 
than  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  that  I  conceive  owing  very  much  to 
old  large  houses  having  got  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  an  owner  who  does 
not  choose  to  go  to  expense,  or  being  in  some  neighbourhood  which  has 
become  a  low  neighbourhood,  and  he  finds  he  can  make  more  of  his  old  house 
by  letting  it  off  in  that  way  than  taking  it  down  and  rebuilding  it ;  that  is  done 
to  a  very  great  extent  indeed  ;  and  in  Liverpool,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  that  has  been  done ;  one  of  these  old  houses,  in  which 
there  were  five  families,  was  blown  down,  or  fell  down,  in  the  night,  and  there 
were  three  or  four  lives  lost,  and  one  person  was  taken  to  the  infirmary ;  and 
a  few  nights  afterwards  another  house  fell  down,  aad  another  life  was  lost. 

2242.  With  reference  to  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  towns  mentioned, 
Salford,  Bury,  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Duckinfield,  the  want  of  ventilation 
and  cleansing,  in  the  case  of  the  alleys  and  narrow  lanes  where  the  poorer 
.classes  dwell,  do  the  same  general  observations  apply  ? — They  do. 

2243.  The  same  neglect  of  decency  and  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  you 
have  observed  in  the  other  districts  ? — Very  similar. 

2244.  Doubtless  producing  the  same  general  effect  upon  their  health,  and 
their  comfort,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  should  consider  that  it  had  the  same  effect. 

2245.  Does  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  prevail  greatly  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  those  districts  you  have  referred  to  ? — It  does. 

2246.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  in  many  instances  where  you  found  all  kinds 
of  dirt  and  filth,  and  those  evils  prevail,  they  resort  to  the  dram  for  a  short 
refuge  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  quite  natural  that  men  educated  as  they  have  been 
should  do  so. 

2247.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  their  dwellings  could  be  made  more  com- 
fortable, and  the  decencies  and  cleansing  of  those  places  attended  to  better,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  improving  their  dispositions,  and  increasing  their  desire 
to  be  at  home  ? — Anything  which  tends  to  elevate  their  physical  condition,  and 
to  improve  their  domestic  comfort,  must  have  a  good  effect  upon  them, 

2248.  It  would  improve  the  character  of  their  children  if  they  were  more 
comfortable  at  home,  would  it  not  ? — I  conceive  it  would  have  that  effect. 

2249.  Have  you  found  any  cases  of  other  disorders  which  appeared  to  be 
made  worse  by  the  situation  in  which  those  people  were  ? — The  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  I  saw  some  very  remarkable  instances  of  that  where 
they  had  spread  very  considerably,  aggravated  very  much  by  those  causes. 

2250.  Has  your  observation  been  attracted,  during  the  time  you  have  been  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  the  state  of  the  sewers  and  drainage,  open  pits 
and  stagnant  water,  immediately  round  the  populous  districts  referred  to  ? — It 
has,  and  I  have  represented  the  matter  frequently  in  different  quarters. 

2251.  Are  there  drains  and  stagnant  places  left  open  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts immediately  round  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ? — There  are.  I  have  re- 
presented this  to  the  authorities,  but  I  was  told  that  they  were  not  upon  the 
town  books,  and  that  they  therefore  could  not  meddle  with  them. 

^•47'  s  4  2252.  Were 
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MnJ^.  Wood.      2252.  Were  those  open  pits  and  stagnant  pools  and  filthy  spots  very  nume- 
\   rous  r — Yes. 

6  April  1840.         2253.  Do  you  apply  that  answer  to  both  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ?— Yes. 

With  regard  to  Manchester,  I  know  cases  where,  in  the  very  front  of  the 
houses,  there  is  constantly  stagnant  water  at  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  can  almost 
be  certain  there  will  be  cases  of  fever  in  those  houses  ;  and  from  inquiries 
that  1  made,  there  never  comes  a  year  but  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  and  December  there  is  fever  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2254.  Is  this  a  populous  district,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working  classes  r — Yes. 

2255.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  other  parts  round  Manchester? — Yes. 

2256.  And  also  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool? — Yes,  remarks 
ably  so. 

2257.  Have  fevers  and  other  complaints  been  generated,  in  your  opinion, 
very  much  by  the  want  of  sanitary  provisions  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 


Mercurii,  8°  die  Apr  His,  1840. 
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Mr.  James  Riddall  Wood,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mv.J.Tl.  Wood,       2258.  Chairman.']  YOU  were  employed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Birming^ 
ham,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  that  town, 
8  April  1840.    ^gre  you  not  ?— I  was. 

2259.  In  what  year? — Early  in  the  year  1838. 

2260.  How  long  were  you  occupied  in  that  inquiry? — About  two  months. 

2261.  During  that  time  did  you  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  schools, 
and  the  state  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Birmingham? — As  strict  as  I  could, 
consistently  with  the  time  I  had  to  devote  to  it. 

2262-3.  Had  you  an  opportunity,  during  your  residence  in  Birmingham,  of 
frequently  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  humbler  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  town? 
—I  had. 

2264.  Do  you  recollect  the  population  of  Birmingham? — In  1830  the  popu- 
lation was  146,986. 

2265.  Has  it  been  increasing  in  population  most  rapidly  since  that  time? — 
Very  rapidly. 

2266.  Buildings  have  been  extending  themselves  on  all  sides  ? — Yes. 

2267.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  that  time  what  was  the  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  at  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

2268.  The  state  of  their  dwellings  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
that  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Manchester  and  many  Lancashire  towns  ? — Very  much 
better.  In  the  first  place,  I  rarely  met  with  any  duellings  at  Birmingham  in 
which  more  than  one  ftimily  resided ;  each  family  had  a  separate  dwelling,  and 
they  were  not  let  olF  in  flats  as  they  are  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

2269.  The  drainage  is  better,  and  the  general  aspect  and  comfort  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  appears  to  be  better  regarded  than  it  is  in  the  populous  Lancashire 
towns? — Generally  speaking,  the  streets  and  the  drainage  in  Birmingham  are  very 

/   superior  to  those  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  Lancashire. 
/       2270.  Will  you  point  out  any  districts  in  which  that  was  not  the  case? — With 
I    respect  to  the  construction  of  the  houses  that  are  being  built  at  the  present  time, 
or  were  at  the  time  I  was  there,  I  observed  particularly  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  them  double  houses,  as  I  should  call  them,  and  without  a  thorough  air. 

2271.  Rows  of  houses  built  back  to  back  ? — Yes. 

2272.  Those  were  intended  for  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes? — Yes. 

2273.  There  could  not,  in  consequence  of  that,  be  that  ventilation  which  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  ? — No. 

2274.  In 
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2274.  In  what  district  was  that?— In  the  Borderley  district,  lying  out  towards    Mr.  J.  R.  Wood. 
Gill  Heath,  and  the  streets  running  irito  Summer-lane  and  New  Town-row,  I      ^  ^  ^.^  ^^^^ 
observed  many  dwellings  of  that  description. 

2275.  Those  were  new  houses  ? — Yes,  chiefly  modern-built  houses. 

2276.  Was  there  the  same  thing  going  on  in  any  other  district  ?•— I  do  not 
recollect  buildings  to  any  extent  to  which  that  applied,  except  in  that  district. 

2277.  With  respect  to  their  being  built  in  alleys  or  courts  without  thorough- 
fares for  air,  was  that  the  case  in  many  parts  ? — That  was  not  much  the  case. 

2278.  Is  that  the  case  generally  in  the  old  town? — Yes,  in  general;  as  com- 
pared with  other  places,  it  is  much  superior. 

2279.  -^^  respects  the  drainage  and  sewerage,  how  is  that? — I  made  frequent 
inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  courts,  and  found  much  fewer  complaints ;  that 
may  be  partly  owing  to  its  situation ;  it  is  all  on  inclined  planes  ;  probably  the 
drainage  may  not  be  in  a  much  more  perfect  state  than  in  Manchester;  but  Man- 
chester lies  on  a  dead  level,  or  nearly  so  ;  of  course  the  situation  of  Birmingham  is 
better. 

2280.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  underground,  or  only  surface  drainage?  ] 
— I  know  there  was  underground  drainage  in  all  the  leading  streets  of  the  town,  j 
and  there  were  soughs,  as  they  are  called,  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  | 
covered  over.  i 

2281.  Was  there  any  portion  of  the  suburbs  in  which  there  were  open  sewers 
where  there  appeared  to  be  neglect  in  those  respects  ? — In  Borderley  and  Deritend 
particularly. 

2282.  Are  those  populous  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes? — Yes; 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  great  neglect  in  not  covering  over  some  very 
offensive  ditches  running  immediately  before  the  houses. 

2283.  There  were  open  sewers? — Quite  open,  and  lying  immediately  in  front 
of  the  houses. 

2284.  Would  the  smell  and  stench  from  those  in  warm  weather  be  very  ob- 
noxious?— Certainly. 

2285.  Did  you  hear  of  any  fevers  in  consequence? — I  heard  a  very  terrible 
account  of  Birmingham  in  that  respect  from  Dr.  Corrie ;  I  stated  that  if  fever 
prevailed  anywhere,  it  would  probably  be  there ;  and  he  said  the  principal  portion 
of  fever  cases  he  had  was  in  that  district. 

2286.  He  is  a  physician,  practising  in  Birmingham? — Yes,  he  is  a  physician, 
and  one  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

2287-8.  Did  you  take  notice  whether  there  was  attention  paid  to  the  privies  or 
cesspools,  or  whether  they  were  in  a  neglected  state  ? — My  impression  was  favour-  j 
able  in  respect  of  Birmingham,  as  compared  with  other  places.  i  i 

2289.  Is  the  supply  of  water  good  in  Birmingham? — I  think  it  is  very  good.  jl 

2290.  Are  there  any  cpen  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  reserved,  |; 
so  that  the  humbler  classes  may  be  enabled  to  take  exercise  at  periods  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  ? — I  know  of  no  places  reserved  for  that  purpose  ;  but  there 
are  many  places  where  the  working  classes  have  an  opportunity  of  vvalking  at 
present. 

2291.  Are  they  open  commons  ? — No,  open  roads. 

2292.  Are  there  any  grounds  reserved  other  than  the  thoroughfares  ? — No. 

2293.  The  buildings  there,  of  course,  continue  extending  and  enlaryng  the 
surface  of  the  town  ? — Very  much  so. 

2294.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  an  age  to  attend  schools? — I  had. 

2295.  Can  you  give  the  number  who  do  not  attend  any  schools? — I  can  give 
the  number  not  attending  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  prosecuted ;  I  have  the 
number:  between  5  and  15,  there  were  23,176  who  were  not  receiving  either 
Sunday-school  or  day-school  instruction  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  prosecuted ; 
but  I  ought  to  state  that  at  that  period  the  poor  were  suffering  very  much  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  I  found  schools  which  had  had  20  or 
30,  with  only  four  or  five  scholars  at  that  time.  1  made  an  inquiry  in  each  school 
as  to  the  diminution  which  had  taken  within  the  last  four  months  ;  the  total 
reduction  they  made  to  appear  was  1,482;  but  in  addition  to  that,  there  were 
some  schools  that  were  given  up  entirely,  and  those  I  could  not  estimate,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  introduced  into  my  account. 

2296.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  dame  schools  in  Birmingham,  that  was 
better  than  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  was  not  it  ? — Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was 
much  better. 

0.47-  T  2297.  Still 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Wood.       2297.  Still  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  very  defective  ? — Exceedingly  defective. 
^  ^      g  2298.  What  was  the  number  of  children  attending  those  schools  ? — There  were 

^     '      267  dame-schools  and  3,900  scholars. 

2299.  What  were  the  ages  of  those  children  ? — 1,026  were  under  five  years  of  age. 

2300.  What  sort  of  dwellings  and  school-rooms  were  those  in  which  the  great 
body  of  those  children  attended  ? — The  general  feature  of  those  schools  was  that 
they  were  in  confined  situations  ;  small  rooms,  but  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  not,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  frequently  in  cellars  or  garrets.  I  met 
with  an  occasional  school  in  a  garret,  but  they  were  very  rare. 

2301.  Were  they  close? — They  Mere  veiy  close,  and  that  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  much  more  unpleasant  to  visit  them  in 
the  heat  of  summer. 

2302.  Were  they  well  ventilated  ? — No,  extremely  ill  ventilated. 

2303.  Was  the  state  of  them  generally  such  as  you  w^ould  think  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  young  children  constantly  attending  them  ? — I  should  con- 
ceive it  would  be  so  in  many  schools  in  a  very  great  degree. 

2304.  With  respect  to  the  common  day-schools,  what  number  of  children  were 
attending  them  ? — At  the  common  day-schools,  where  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  taught,  4,280. 

230.5.  What  was  the  state  of  the  day-schools ;  were  they  airy  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  well  kept,  or  was  the  reverse  their  character  ? — In  a  small  proportion  of 
them  I  found  they  were  held  in  places  in  which  Sunday-schools  were  held  ;  con- 
sequently they  were  more  commodious,  the  places  having  been  built  for  Sunday- 
schools  ;  but  the  generality  of  them  were  in  rooms  far  too  small  for  the  number 
of  children  generally  found  in  attendance  on  such  schools.  The  number  is  gene- 
rally larger  in  the  common  day-schools  than  in  the  dame-schools. 

2306.  Were  they  in  general  close  and  ill  ventilated  ? — In  general  I  should  say 
they  were  close  and  ill  ventilated. 

2307.  Is  the  confinement  in  such  close  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children  ? — Decidedly  so. 

2308.  In  that  large  town  were  there  any  play-grounds  appendant  to  the  dame 
or  day-schools? — None  whatever. 

2309.  The  children  had  no  place  in  which  they  might  take  exercise  in  the  inter- 
vals between  their  lessons  without  being  turned  out  into  the  street  ? — No  ;  in  fact  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  allow  an  interval  either  during  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  ; 

'    .  it  was  one  point  with  me  always  to  recommend  an  interval  for  about  a  quarter  of 

an  hour,  but  I  found  very  few  instances  where  it  was  done. 

2310.  How  long  were  those  children  kept  in  those  close  rooms  on  an  average  ? 
— From  nine  to  half-past  12  ;  those  in  the  dame-schools  till  12,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, three  hours  again  ;  in  the  dame-schools  it  was  two  hours  and  a  half, 

231 1.  Without  any  interval  for  amusement  or  exercise  ? — \es. 

2312.  Did  the  children  in  those  schools  appear  tired  and  dull? — I  frequently 
remarked,  after  1 1  o'clock,  that  as  I  entered  the  school  there  was  a  languor  both 
about  the  masters  and  the  scholars,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  masters  to  get 
them  to  go  on  with  the  ordinary  school  business  quietly ;  they  seemed  to  be  rest- 
less ;  I  pointed  this  out  to  several  intelligent  masters,  and  they  admitted  that  it 
was  true  ;  that  they  felt  a  disinclination  to  struggle  with  the  children  after  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  and  I  explained  to  them,  that  in  coming  into  the  school  I  felt  such 
an  oppression  of  the  chest,  it  was  some  time  before  my  lungs  were  accommodated 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  from  the  closeness  of  it.  , 

2313.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  such  a  close  atmosphere  must  have  been  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  children  ? — I  know  it  is  injurious  ;  I  have  seen  many 
instances  of  it. 

2314.  Mr.  Greene.l  You  stated  that  you  found  a  difference  between  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester ;  that  in  Birmingham  the  inhabitants  were  principally  living 
in  separate  houses,  and  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  they  were  living  several  fami- 
lies in  one  house  ;  was  there  anything  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  habits  of  the  people,  which  led  you  to  account  for  that  difference  ? — 

\  I  account  for  the  absence  of  such  a  mode  of  living  in  Birmingham  from  the  cir- 
'      cumstance  of  their  having  very  few  Irish  among  them. 

2315.  Chairman?)^  Is  not  the  trade  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  of  a  different 
character  also  ? — Yes. 

23]  6:  Do  not  many  of  the  workpeople  carry  on  their  trades  in  their  own  houses 
—Yes. 

,         2317.  That  is  not  the  case  at  Manchester? — No. 

2318.  So 
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2318.  So  that  they  earn  their  bread,  as  well  as  live  in  their  houses,  in  many  Mi.  J.  R.  f^'ood. 
instances? — Yes.   ;  

2319.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  Manchester  a  very  considerable  number  of  the      ^  ^P'"'^  ^^"l-*^' 
working  classes  live  in  houses  which  they  have  to  themselves,  or  do  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  them  live  in  houses  having  separate  Hats? — Of  course  the  majo- 
rity reside  in  separate  houses  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  very  large  number, 

in  the  densely-populated  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashley-street,  Silver- 
lane,  and  Buxton-street,  residing  in  houses  with  separate  rooms,  in  the  same 
house. 

2320.  Chairma7i.'\  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  tovi^n 
of  Hull  ? — I  have. 

2321.  Were  you  engaged  in  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  education  in  that 
district? — Not  particularly  into  the  state  of  education  ;  but  an  investigation  into 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

2322.  What  is  the  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  working  classes  at  Hull ;  is  it  , 
not  much  better  than  in  many  of  the  Lancashire  towns  ? — Yes,  the  general  condi- 
tion was  much  better  than  in  most  of  the  Lancashire  towns. 

2323.  What  is  the  population  of  Hull? — In  round  numbers,  38,000  ;  that  is  the 
borough  of  Hull  ;  the  whole  population  is,  I  think,  rather  better  than  60,000. 

2324.  It  is  the  fourth  port  in  the  kingdom,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  In  what  is  called 
the  North  Myton  district  a  very  large  portion  of  the  poorer  population  reside ;  and 
some  of  the  streets,  a  considerable  number  of  them,  are  not  in  a  much  better  con-  • 
dition  than  those  of  Liverpool ;  not  quite  so  bad  ;  and  there  are  no  cellar  habitations  ; 
but  there  are  courts,  and  courts  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  a  court  within  a 
court,  and  then  another  court  within  that. 

2325.  There  are  no  thoroughfares  ? — Merely  a  covered  entrance  ;  and  filth  or 
dirty  water  is  thrown  out ;  there  is  a  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  communi- 
cating with  the  street;  and  thus  it  runs  down  10  the  common  drains  ;  the  leading 
streets  are  sewered. 

2326.  Those  courts  are  not  sewered  ? — No. 

2327.  Are  there  no  covered  drains  ? — No. 

2328.  The  wet  and  other  matters  remain  on  the  surface? — Yes. 

2329.  Is  this  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

2330.  Were  those  courts  within  courts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes. 

2331.  Are  there  any  thoioughfares  ? — There  is  a  thoroughfare  through  most  of 
them  ;  in  some  there  is  no  thoroughfare. 

2332.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  the  air  can  pass  through? — There  is  no 
means  by  which  the  air  can  circulate  in  those  districts  ;  it  is  very  oppressive  to 
breathe,  particularly  in  the  afternoon  and  in  warm  weather.  I  would  mention 
what  is  called  the  North  Ward  and  St.  Mary's  Ward,  and  also  the  other  two  cen- 
tral wards,  and  the  Humber  Ward  ;  in  all  those  there  are  districts  very  similar  to 
those  1  have  been  describing,  abounding  with  courts,  which  are  close  to  the  river  ; 
in  fact,  within  the  island  formed  by  the  Humber,  the  Hull,  and  the  docks. 

2333.  Is  that  a  very  low,  damp  district? — Yes. 

2334.  A  district  therefore  in  which  air  and  wind  would  be  particularly  neces- 
sary ? — V ery  much  so. 

2335-  On  the  contrary,  there  is  none? — Noj  the  houses  are  very  lofty,  three 
stories  high,  generally  speaking,  in  that  district ;  and  in  most  of  the  courts  I  could 
almost  reach  across ;  they  are  very  narrow  from  front  to  front,  not  more  than  from 
7  to  12  feet  wide  on  the  average. 

2336.  No  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? 
— None  whatever  ;  they  have  been  originally  houses  occupied  by  a  superior  class, 
but  in  process  of  time  they  have  been  converted  into  tenements  ;  each  house  is  let 
off  separately,  on  the  principle  that  they  are  frequently  in  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool ;  I  found,  I  think,  on  the  average,  in  some  of  the  courts,  12  and  14  families 
resident. 

2337-  Was  there  much  fever  and  illness  in  those  districts  ? — There  was  to  a 
great  extent  in  that  district ,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  a  considerable  degree  of 
fever,  but  it  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  fever  does  prevail ;  it  was  not  nearly 
so  severe  as  I  have  seen  it  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

2338.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  old  parts  of  Hull? — Yes. 

2339.  With  reference  to  the  new  parts  of  Hull,  are  the  houses  built  back  to 
back  ? — There  are  very  few  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  now  in  progress,  in  point 
of  fact,  or  were  half  a  year  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  novel  description  of 
buildings. 

0.47,  T  2  2340.  This 
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Mr.  J.  Ji,  Wood.       2340.  This  bad  system  of  building  the  houses  back  to  back  appears  to  Iiave 

  travelled  across  the  island,  and  is  now  making  progress  in  Hull  ? — It  appeared  to 

8  April  1840.     me  to  be  so. 

2341.  You  know  the  evils  which  arise  in  Liverpool  from  that  construction? — 
Yes,  and  Manchester  too. 

2342.  Wherever  that  occurs  it  must  always  be  unfavourable  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  seeing  it  for  15  years. 

2343.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  building  the  courts  in  Hull  so  narrow  as  in 
other  places  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent ;  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  ground  ; 
ground  is  not  so  valuable  at  present,  consequently  the  tenants  have  a  great  deal 
more  comfort  in  the  houses  than  they  have  in  other  large  places  I  have  visited. 

2344.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  Hull  in  which  attention  does  not  appear  to  be 
paid  to  drainage  or  sev/erage  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  suburbs,  near  where  the 
manufactories  are,  there  are  several  open  sewers  ;  I  did  not  investigate  the  houses 
there,  I  merely  went  round ;  I  had  not  time  to  visit  every  house,  and  I  had  no 
instructions  to  that  effect,  but  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general 
view ;  many  drains  were  open,  and  it  was  very  offensive. 

2345.  Were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  houses  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes. 

2346.  Did  tliat  neglect  of  covering  them  over  appear  to  be  noxious? — It  could 
not  be  otherwise, 

2347.  Did  you  look  to  the  state  of  the  schools  for  the  lower  classes  ? — I  went 
into  them,  and  I  found  them  very  much  on  a  par  in  their  physical  condition  with 
the  schools  I  have  so  frequently  described  in  the  cases  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

2348.  Were  the  day  and  the  dame-schools  of  the  same  description  as  you  have 
found  in  other  places? — Yes. 

2349.  Were  there  any  play-grounds  where  the  children  might  be  able  to  take 
exercise  in  the  intervals  of  school  ? — No  ;  there  were  no  play-grounds  at  all. 

2350.  They  have  no  convenience  of  that  sort,  except  being  turned  into  the 
streets  ? — No,  none  at  all.  The  lodging-houses  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting, 
and  taking  down  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ascertaining  the  character  of 
the  parties ;  there  are  an  immense  number  of  persons  residing  in  them,  as  many  as 
50  in  a  house  ;  from  30  to  50 ;  and  in  one  room  I  have  seen  three  beds,  in  which 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  a  grown-up  young  woman,  slept  in  one  bed,  and 
two  married  couples  in  the  other  beds,  one  having  a  child  ;  and  I  have  seen  many 
instances  where  persons  of  both  sexes  were  sleeping  in  the  same  room  in  different 
beds.  I  ascertained  the  habits  of  the  persons  coming  there  ;  they  are  generally  of 
a  very  questionable  character  the  persons  coming  to  those  lodgings ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lodging-houses  are  not  very  willing  to  afford  information,  but  by 
dint  of  a  little  application,  I  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  them  ; 
most  of  them,  were  [persons  of  bad  character. 

2351.  Were  the  houses  in  a  neglected  state  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness  ? — 
Many  of  them  exceedingly  offensive  and  unfavourable  to  health  ;  I  found  one 
house  in  the  central  ward,  in  which  there  were  three  cases  of  fever  at  the  time  I 
visited  it. 

2352.  Those  houses  are  resorted  to  by  persons  of  a  shifting  or  migratory  charac- 
ter ? — Yes. 

2353.  So  that  if  they  take  any  disorder  it  is  apt  to  spread  ? — Yes. 

2354.  Is  there  any  precaution  taken,  or  other  sanitary  regulations  with  regard 
to  those  lodging-houses  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2355.  That  is  entirely  neglected  ? — Yes. 

2356.  Does  not  some  system  of  regulation  of  that  kind  appear  to  be  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  community  ? — I  think  they  should  be  subjected  to 
some  sort  of  inspection. 

2357.  Were  the  rooms  close,  and  had  they  noxious  vapours  in  them  when  you 
went  in  ? — Frequently  they  were  very  unwholesome  ;  I  was  obliged  frequently  to 
go  out. 

2358.  Were  there  many  of  those  houses  in  Hull  ? — I  should  say  there  v/ere 
nearly  100  of  the  worst  description;  I  am  alluding  to  those  which  I  consider 
highly  injurious  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people. 

2359.  Lord  /.  Stuart.']  Are  they  without  any  regular  system  as  to  the  removal 
of  filth,  by  the  scavengers? — Quite  so  ;  in  those  courts  they  are  precisely  in  the 
same  state  as  they  are  in  Liverpool,  with  the  exception  that  the  people  seem  them- 
selves to  be  a  little  more  anxious  after  cleanliness. 

2360.  Chair man.~\ 
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2360.  Chairman.^  There  are  no  cellar  habitations? — No. 

2361.  They  could  not  have  cellars  without  being  below  the  level  of  the  water, 
could  they? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

2362.  Mr.  Vigors.^  There  are  very  few  Irish  in  Hull  ? — The  number  of  Irish 
h  very  small  there.  . 

Wiliiarn  Henry  Duncan^  m.  d.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2363.  Chairman.^  YOU  are  a  physician,  living  at  Liverpool  ? — I  am. 

2364.  Have  you  been  residing  there  for  some  time  f — I  am  a  native  of  Liverpool. 

2365.  You  are  vvell  acquainted  with  the  town,  and  have  been  for  many  years 
past? — Yes;  I  have  been  physician  to  the  dispensaries  for  10  years  ;  in  fact,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  practice. 

2366.  You  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  and  their  general  state,  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  and  the  suburbs  ? 
— I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  patients  of  the  dispensaries  in 
all  districts  of  the  town. 

2367.  What  is  the  population  at  present  ? — By  the  census  of  1831  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  about  205,000  ;  now  I  suppose  it  will  be 
250,000,  estimating  the  increase  not  to  have  gone  on  in  the  same  ratio  as  formerly  ; 
it  had  increased  40  per  cent,  during  the  former  10  years,  but  I  should  think  not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  since  that ;  the  increase  had  been  so  very  great  before, 
that  it  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since. 

2368.  A  very  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  buildings,  iu  various 
directions? — Yes,  very  great. 

2369.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  account  published  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Manchester  of  some  particulars  regarding  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  in 
Liverpool  ? — I  only  know  what  is  stated  in  the  report  on  the  subject  of  education 

jn  Liverpool ;  it  is  confined  very  much  to  the  state  of  education. 

2370.  A  statement  was  made  of  the  number  of  cellars  occupied  as  permanent 
dwellings,  both  by  day  and  night,  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  and  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  borough,  which  turned  out  to  be  7,493? — Yes;  and  I  have  made 
an  estimate  of  inhabited  cellars  at  the  present  time  ;  1  think  8,000  will  not  be  at 
all  an  over-estimate ;  an  accurate  account  was  obtained  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
cellars  two  years  and  a  half  ago  by  means  of  the  police,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
between  7,800  and  7,900. 

2371.  There  have  been  two  accounts,  the  one  stated  by  the  Statistical  Society, 
of  7,493,  which  was  in  the  year  1835  ;  theii  that  was  examined  and  tested  by  the 
local  authorities  at  Liverpool,  and  the  amount  signed  by  Mr.  Whitty,  the  head 
constable,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  number  was  7,862  ? — ^Yes. 

2372.  Have  any  been  built  since? — Yes,  a  good  number;  I  have  allo^ved  only 
140  for  the  two  years  and  a  half,  so  that  it  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark. 

2373.  It  is  stated  that  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabited  cellars  are  dark,  damp, 
confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  dirty ;  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
account? — None  whatever;  it  is  quite  correct. 

2374.  It  is  stated  also,  that  taking  the  working  population  at  two-thirds,  the 
whole  of  the  persons  living  in  cellars  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number: — 
It  is  rather  over  than  under  one-fifth  of  the  working  population  ;  1  have  data  on 
which  I  have  estimated  the  number  of  the  working  population  at  175,000  out  of 
250.000  ;  1  calculate  that  out  of  that  number  38,000  live  in  cellars  ;  that  is  allovv'- 
ing  rather  less  than  five  inhabitants,  four-and-three-quarters,  in  each  cellar,  for 
which  I  have  also  statistical  data. 

2375.  You  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that  calculation? — No. 

2376.  You  refer  to  the  cellars  before  described  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Whitly,  the  head 
constable,  mentioned  to  me,  two  days  ago,  that  he  had  no  doubt  five  was  a  proper 
estimate. 

2377.  Mr.  Cowper?\  Do  those  cellars  contain  more  than  one  fjimily  ? — Yes  ; 
frequently  two  or  three,  or  more,  families. 


Mr. ,/.  R.  Wood. 


8  April  1840, 


"^378.  Have  you  prepared  an  account  of  those  separately  inhabited  by  more  than 
one  family  ? — I  have  not,  but  I  have  a  statement  of  the  average  number. 

2379.  Chairman.']  According  to  Mr.  Whitty's  estimate,  there  would  be  40,000 
out  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  residing  in  cellars? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  he  has 
rather  over-estimated  it ;  I  think  there  are  about  one  family  and  a  half  on  an 
average  inhabiting  each  cellar  in  the  worst  districts  of  the  town  ;  rather  under  that, 
taking  the  average  of  several  hundred  cellars  which  were  examined. 

0.47.  '  T  3  2380,  That 
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W.  H.  Duncan,  23 8o.  That  report  also  states  that  there  are  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool  2,271 
close  courts,  and  that  no  court  was  counted  in  which  at  least  two  families  did  not 
reside,  and  above  one-third  of  the  whole  number  contained  six  or  more  families, 

8  April  1840.  ^j^^i  -J.  ^(jfigfi  ^i^at  few  of  the  courts  have  more  than  one  outlet  ? — That  is  quite 
correct ;  six  years  ago  I  counted  the  number  of  courts  printed  in  the  Directory  of 
Liverpool ;  at  that  time  there  were  considerably  upwards  of  2,000  ;  I  estimate 
that  now  there  are  2,400. 

2381.  Courts  of  the  description  referred  to,  with  only  one  outlet  ? — Yes,  gene- 
rally speaking  ;  there  are  some  which  have  two  outlets,  but  the  great  majority, 
particularly  of  the  old  courts,  have  only  one  communication  with  the  street  through 
a  narrow  archway  of  three  feet  wide,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  generally  built 
up  ;  the  width  between  the  two  rows  of  houses  varies  from  perhaps  nine  to  15 
feet ;  I  have  a  diagram  here  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  courts. 

2382.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  much  of  the  construction  of  the  courts  ;  is 
that  extremely  injurious  to  health  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  prevents  pro- 
per ventilation. 

Vide  Plan.  [The  Witness  produced  a  Diagram^  showing  the  nature  of  the  Courts.'] 

2383.  Not  oisly  is  the  end  of  the  court  built  up,  but  the  end  which  is  open  is  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  court  itself? — Generally  speaking,  in  the  great  majority 
of  courts ;  very  few  have  an  entrance  wider  than  four  feet,  and  that  is  usually  by  an 
archway  covered  over  ;  the  houses  in  front  of  the  street  are  generally  built  over  it. 

2384.  The  width  of  the  courts  is,  you  say,  from  nine  to  1 5  feet  between  the 
rows  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  many  only  six  feet. 

2385.  The  construction  would  appear  almost  as  if  it  was  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  ventilation  ?^ — Yes  ;  further  on  (in  the  diagram)  there  is  another 
court ;  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  this  court  are  built  against  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  the  other  court. 

2386.  There  are  courts  in  which  not  only  there  is  this  construction  followed, 
but  the  houses  in  rows,  forming  the  court,  areba(.*k  to  back  with  the  houses  forming 
other  courts  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

2387.  So  that  no  ventilation  can  pass  through  the  court? — No;  and  at  the 
further  end  there  is  generally  a  privy,  or  two  privies,  with  an  ash-pit  between  the 
two  privies,  and  those  are  generally  in  a  very  bad  state ;  there  are  frequently  no 
covers  to  the  ash-pit,  and  no  doors  to  the  privies ;  they  are  in  the  most  abominable 
state  of  filth. 

2388.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Axe  those  the  only  conveniences  in  the  whole  court  ? — Yes ; 
and  in  some  instances  not  only  to  the  whole  court,  but  to  the  whole  street,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  street  frequently  make  use  of  those  privies,  having  none 
of  their  own. 

2389.  Chairman.']  Is  it  generally  the  case  that  the  outlet  to  those  courts  is  only 
a  passage  under  a  house  ? — In  most  of  the  older  courts  that  is  the  case. 

2390.  So  that  that  one  outlet  admits  very  little  air  to  the  court  ? — Yes ;  but 
in  many  of  the  courts  more  recently  built  the  entrance  is  wider  and  not  built  over. 

2391.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  whether  a  construction  could  be  contrived 
more  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  courts  ? — 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any,  considering  the  population  of  those  courts. 

2392.  What  is  the  average  population  of  those  courts? — I  think  the  average  is 
between  six  and  seven  inhabitants  to  each  house,  and  calculating  the  number  of 
houses  in  each  court  at  six,  that  would  make  about  36  or  rather  more  in  each  court ; 
so  that  on  that  estimate  there  will  be  86,400  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  living 
in  those  courts. 

2393.  Are  those  chiefly  of  the  working  classes  ?— Entirely  ;  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  few  of  the  better  kind  of  courts  in  Liverpool  may  be  inhabited  by  shopmen 
and  small  shopkeepers,  and  persons  of  that  class. 

2394.  In  addition  to  the  38,000  and  upwards  living  in  underground  cellars,  there 
are  86,000  of  the  working  classes  living  in  those  close  courts  in  Liverpool? — Yes. 

2395.  Lord  James  Stuart.]  Is  there  any  communication  by  drains  to  the 
common  sewer? — None;  I  do  not  know  of  any  court  in  which  there  is  an  under- 
ground drain ;  I  frequently  made  the  inquiry,  from  having  been  led  to  notice  the 
state  of  filth  in  which  most  of  the  courts  were ;  in  fact,  in  the  main  streets,  in  the 
greater  number  of  those  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  there  are  no  sewers. 

2396.  Chairman.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  are  neither 
sewers  nor  underground  drains  in  those  courts  ? — None  whatever. 

2397.  What 
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2397.  What  is  the  state  of  cleanliness,  or  filth,  or  neglect  in  those  courts  in     W.  H.  Duncan, 
consequence  ?— They  are  generally  extremely  filthy ;  all  the  refuse  from  the  houses 
in  the  courts  is  thrown  into  the  ash-pit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  court,  or  nito  the  ^ 
court  itself,  or  carried  out  into  the  street  and  allowed  to  lie  m  the  middle  of  the  ^ 
street  •  the  scavengers  come  once  a  week,  I  believe,  to  remove  the  filth  from  the 


streets 


2398.  Are  those  bye-streets  ? — They  are  marked  out  in  the  plan  as  30  feet 
wide  ;  that  is  wider  than  the  average ;  the  average  of  the  streets  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  live  is  only  about  25  feet. 

2399.  Do  the  scavengers  come  only  once  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2400.  Do  they  clear  out  the  filth  from  the  courts  ? — No  ;  the  courts  are  entirely 
neglected ;  in  fact,  the  ash-pits  are  frequently  suffered  to  overflow  and  to  run  over 
into  the  court. 

2401.  In  what  state  are  the  privies? — Many  of  them  in  such  a  state  that  they 
cannot  be  used. 

2402.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  houses  contain  more  than 
six  inhabitants  ? — In  one  court  45  feet  by  10  there  are  eight  houses,  containing  118 
inhabitants  ;  that  is  an  average  of  about  15  inhabitants  to  each  house. 

2403.  Lord  James  Stuart.]  How  many  human  beings  occupy  any  of  the 
rooms  ? — There  are  only  three  rooms  in  those  houses,  and  I  have  known  four 
families  live  in  one  room,  about  10  feet  square;  that  is  not  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  in  cellars  frequently  that  is  the  case. 

2404.  Chairman.]  The  dirt  and  ashes  and  refuse  are  laid  in  the  streets,  and 
there  suffered  to  putrefy  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

2405.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  whether  the  smell  is  not  extremely  noxious,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  weather  ? — In  some  of  the  courts  it  is  such,  that  though  I  have 
been  used  to  those  things,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  for  any  time  in  the 
courts. 

2406.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  is  most  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  injurious  to  their  comfort  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  noxious 
to  their  health  ;  that  appears  from  the  great  mortality  of  Liverpool. 

2407.  Do  you  know  whether  fevers  have  prevailed  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes ;  fever 
is  the  great  complaint  of  these  people. 

2408.  Does  that  arise  in  any  measure  from  the  want  of  ventilation  and  clean- 
liness in  their  dwellings  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  I  found  fever  most  pre- 
valent in  those  districts  where  there  is  most  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

2409.  Does  fever  prevail  much  in  those  districts  in  consequence  ? — Very  much 
indeed. 

2410.  Can  you  give  any  facts  with  respect  to  any  particular  localities  where  fever 
has  been  for  a  length  of  time,  or  where  it  frequently  prevails  ? — I  can  state  the 
average  number  of  cases  of  fever  attended  annually  by  the  dispensaries,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  occurring  in  courts  ;  the  average  annual  number  attended  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  was  upwards  of  5,000,  and  that  was  exclusive  of  tlie  cases 
occurring  among  the  members  of  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Liverpool ;  that  is  about  one  in  thirty-five  of  the  whole  working  popula- 
tion ;  the  proportion  of  that  number  in  the  courts  was  about  two-fifths,  and  between 
one-quarter  and  one-third  in  the  cellars. 

2411.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  families  reside  in  cellars  in  courts  ? — Yes  ; 
some  of  the  courts  have  inhabited  cellars  and  others  have  not,  but  frequently  the 
families  live  in  cellars  in  those  courts ;  but  the  proportion  of  cellars  in  courts  is 
very  small. 

2412.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  cellars  ? — No  ;  very  frequently  there  is  no 
window  to  the  cellar,  the  top  of  the  door  in  many  instances  is  not  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  the  descent  to  the  cellar  is  by  very  narrow  steps,  only  so  wide 
as  to  admit  one  person ;  so  that  there  is  neither  light  nor  air ;  and  in  general  there 
is  no  floor. 

2413.  There  is  no  thoroughfare  for  air  at  the  back  ? — None;  in  some  instances 
the  cellar  is  divided  into  two  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  back  room,  perfectly  dark,  in  which 
the  family  sleep, 

2414.  Lord  Stuart.]  Have  they,  generally  speaking,  a  supply  of  water  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  supply  of  water  ;  but  they  often  complain  of  its 
being  insuflicient,  and  of  its  being  irregular. 

2415.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  calculation  as  to  the  average  mortality  in  Liver- 
pool, referable  to  those  particular  causes? — No,  I  believe  not;  but  I  have  facts 
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 fevers.    The  proportion  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  among  the  inhabitants  of  cellars 

8  April  1840.  is  about  35  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  calculating  the  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  oi"  the  cellars  to  the  whole  working  population ;  that  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cellars  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  fever  than  the 
inhabitants  of  other  dwelhngs. 

2416.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  are  more  frequently  attacked  with  fever, 
in  consequence  of  their  duelling  in  those  unhealthy  abodes? — Yes,  in  those  damp 
and  unhealthy  situations.  I  may  mention,  in  respect  to  the  dirt  accumulating  in 
those  places,  in  one  cellar  wliere  a  family  resided,  I  was  told  the  other  day,  by  an 
agent  of  the  town  mission,  that  they  had  collected  about  three  cart-loads  of 
manure  out  of  the  streets  and  courts,  and  kept  it  in  this  cellar  where  they  lived, 

2417.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection,  by  any  recognized  authority,  of  nuisances 
in  those  closely-peopled  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  ? — None  what- 
ever; no  inspection  of  any  kind. 

2418.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  with  regard  to  drainage,  sewerage,  or  the 
carrying  away  of  the  refuse  water  from  those  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — 
None ;  they  are  at  present  making  sewers  in  the  streets  in  Liverpool ;  about 
100,000  /.  have  been  expended  within  the  last  10  years  in  main  sewers  ;  but  it  is 
still  very  imperfectly  sewered;  and  after  this  year  they  will  have  no  power  to  raise 
a  further  sum  upon  the  town. 

2419.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Is  the  rate  levied  on  the  whole  borough^ — On  the  whole 
parish,  which  is  somewhere  about  four-fifths  of  the  Parliamentary  borough. 

2420.  Ckai7y?ian.~\  That  does  not  extend  itself  to  the  suburbs? — It  does  not, - 
it  is  confined  to  the  parish.  There  have  been  about  10,000/.  raised  each  year  the 
last  10  years  ;  but  the  local  Act  expires  this  year. 

2421.  Lord  J.  Stum^t.']  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  ? — I  suppose  it  is 
about  190,000,  the  total  being  250,000. 

2422.  Chairman J\  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  local  Act  there  is  any  power 
to  oblige  houses  to  communicate  by  underground  drains  with  the  sewer? — None 
whatever,  and  I  believe  the  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  without  applying 
to  the  Commissioners. 

2423.  Is  there  any  power  to  prevent  cesspools  or  other  receptacles  for  wet  and 
filth  being  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sewers? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is; 
the  sewers  are  not  intended  for  carrying  off  the  refuse  of  the  privies  and  cesspools, 
but  merely  the  surface  water  from  the  street. 

2424.  In  general,  in  London,  the  sewers  are  intended  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  sinks,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  frequently  that  flows  out  into  the  streets  and  is  carried 
off;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  narrow  channel  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  which 
allows  the  water  to  run  from  the  courts  inS,o  the  streets ;  but  very  frequently 
that  is  choked  up  with  refuse  and  dirt  and  filth,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  into  the  court. 

2425.  Lord  /.  Stuart.']  You  have  stated  that  the  scavengers  never  go  into  the 
courts  1 — No  ;  they  are  considered  as  private  property. 

2426.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  that  state  of  filth  without  being  cleared 
out  ? — I  should  suppose  sometimes  they  remain  for  a  year  without  being  cleared 
out,  from  the  state  in  which  they  are. 

2427.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  the  mortality  of  Liverpool  ? — Last  year  it  was 
I  in  33  I. 

2428.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  in  the  previous  years  ?— I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not state  it  correctly  until  the  time  of  the  Registration  Act.  In  1811,  according 
to  the  account  furnished  by  the  parish  clerks,  it  was  1  in  31  ;  in  1821,  it  was 
1  in  32  ;  in  1831,  it  was  i  in  32.  The  Registration  Act  came  into  force  in  the 
middle  of  1837  ;  in  the  last  half  of  1837,  it  was  i  in  28  ;  in  1838,  it  was  1  in 
37  ;  in  1839,  1  i"  33  ^• 

2429.  Can  you  state  what  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  cholera  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
state  that ;  but  it  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  last  half  of  1837. 

2430.  Did  the  cholera  prevail  much  in  Liverpool  ?— There  were  6,000  or 
7,000  cases. 

2431.  Did  it  prevail  in  those  districts  you  have  referred  to?— Yes,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  cases  occurred  in  cellars. 

2432.  In  the  midst  of  the  neglected  population  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

2433.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  measles,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
disorders  of  that  nature  are  very  much  aggravated  in  their  effects  by  the  miserable 
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state  of  the  dwellings  of  this  great  body  of  the  population  you  have  described  r     W.  Duncan, 

— I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  any  disease  occurring  among  individuals  in  situa- 

tions  of  that  kind  must  put  on  a  more  virulent  form  than  in  other  districts.  q'a^a  1840 

2434.  Have  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  been  prevalent  of  late? — They  have  ' 
been  very  prevalent  of  late  among  the  poor. 

2435.  You  have  stated  the  general  condition  of  those  courts  and  cellars ;  with 
respect  to  the  spreading  suburbs  of  Liverpool,  in  which  the  working  classes  reside, 
are  there  many  houses  constructed  back  to  back,  without  any  ventilation  through 
them,  in  the  way  you  describe  many  of  the  courts  in  the  town  are  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  streets  of  that  kind  without  some  interval  between  them. 

2436.  Are  there  many  courts  building  ? — Yes,  a  good  many,  particularly  in  Tox- 
teth  Park,  a  district  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

2437.  Are  those  of  the  same  kind  as  you  have  described? — Yes. 

2438.  Is  there  any  Building  Act  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  but  merely  to  direct  the 
building  of  party-walls,  and  so  on. 

2439.  There  is  no  Act  providing  for  the  ventilation,  and  so  on  ? — No ;  there 
was  one  attempted  in  1802,  but  it  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
builders,  and  other  interested  parties. 

2440.  Do  the  owners  of  those  small  dwellings  derive  from  them  a  very  consider- 
able rent  ? — The  cottage  owners,  as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  considered  a 
very  wealthy  class  of  individuals ;  I  think  the  average  rent  of  houses  in  courts  is 
about  35.  a  week. 

2441.  Are  they  generally  taken  by  the  week? — ^Yes,  almost  always;  in  the 
front  houses  in  streets,  the  rent  is  perhaps  35.  6d.  a  week. 

2442.  Lord  J.  Stuart.']  Do  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  pay  for  the  water  ? — 
The  landlords  pay  for  the  water,  and  the  tenants  pay  30'.  a  week,  perhaps,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rent,  for  the  water ;  and  the  poor  complain  that  if  one  of  the  landlords 
is  in  arrear,  the  whole  supply  is  stopped,  or  if  the  pipes  go  out  of  order. 

2443.  They  may  be  without  a  supply  for  days  or  weeks? — Yes,  frequently  they 
are  so,  and  have  to  borrow  it  from  their  neighbours,  or  go  into  the  adjoining 
courts,  or  get  it  the  best  way  they  can. 

2444.  Chairman^]  Is  it  not  generally  considered  that  investments  in  this  small 
species  of  cottage  property  pay  a  very  high  interest  ? — It  is  generally  con- 
ceived so. 

2445.  So  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  and  tempting  investment  ? — Very  much  so  ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  determined  to  make  the  owners  of  those 
houses  contribute  to  the  poor's  rates.  Those  houses  had  always  previously  been 
exempt,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  being  too  poor  to  pay  ;  the  owners  op- 
posed it,  and  annoyed  each  succeeding  vestry  so  much,  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  now  they  pay  nothing. 

2446.  In  fact,  those  properties  paying  this  interest,  and  neglected  as  you  have 
spoken  of,  contribute  very  little  indeed  to  the  local  taxation  ? — I  can  state  the 
amount  they  contribute;  there  are  16,800  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool 
assessed  under  12/.  a  year,  and  of  that  number  only  900  contribute  to  the  rates; 
the  amount  they  contribute  is  700/.  on  a  levy  of  10,000/.,  and  of  that  sum,  I  be- 
lieve, a  great  portion  is  paid  by  the  Conservative  and  Reform  Associations. 

2447.  A  very  great  proportion  of  this  property,  which  appears  to  be  so  much 
neglected,  does  not  pay  any  rates  at  all? — 'Nearly  i5-i6ths  I  should  think. 

2448.  The  owners  are  generally  considered  to  make  very  good  returns  for  their 
money,  are  they  not  ? — It  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good  investment. 

2449.  Is  this  property,  generally  speaking,  as  it  respects  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates,  so  much  neglected  as  it  is  in  the  instances  you  have  stated  ? — The  land- 
lords do  not  appear  to  regard  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  ;  if  any  repair  is  required 
about  tlie  houses,  it  is  sometimes  weeks  or  months  before  it  is  done. 

2450.  The  object  appears  to  be  to  get  the  utmost  which  can  be  got  out  of  the 
people,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  ? — Exactly  so. 

2451.  The  whole  of  this  property  is  exempt  from  almost  all  the  local  burdens? 
— Yes.  The  inhabitants  have  complained  that  they  have  applied  to  the  landlords 
to  make  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  refuse  from  the  courts,  but  that  they  cannot  gee 
them  to  do  it,  tliough  they  have  applied  again  and  again. 

2452.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  some  legislative  Act,  giving  power  to  the  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  improving  the  state  of  those  neglected 
courts  is  necessary? — None  whatever;  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
reducing  the  mortality  of  Liverpool  very  much  if  an  efficient  plan  of  inspection 
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W.  H.  Duncan,    were  carried  into  effect ;  if  power  were  vested  in  some  officer  or  Board  to  regulate 

'  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
g  ^  ^.j     ^         2453.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  state  of  neglect,  dirt,  and  filth  that  you  have 
pn  1  40.     fjescribed,  must  have  the  effect  of  making  the  inmates  of  those  places  uncomfortable 
and  discontented  with  their  condition  ? — -There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  with 
persons  living  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  filth,  their  physical  condition  reacts  on  their 
moral  condition. 

24.54.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  has  a  very  great  effect  on  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  children  of  those  classes? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  can 
mention  instances.  With  regard  to  those  courts  which  generally  are  not  flagged, 
they  are  paved  with  small  stones ;  the  stones  get  broken  up,  and  the  holes  are 
filled  with  water  and  filth,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  clean,  the  inhabitants 
do  not  attempt  it. 

2455.  Lord  James  Stuart']  Are  they  never  inspected  at  all  ? — No ;  they  are 
seldom  visited  except  by  the  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  come  round  to  collect 
their  rents  weekly. 

2456.  Neither  the  parish  officers,  nor  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  look  to  them 
at  all  ?— No. 

2457.  Chairman.~]  You  have  no  guardians  of  the  poor,  have  you  ? — No,  we  are 
under  the  old  system.  Where  there  has  been  any  attention  paid,  and  the  courts 
have  been  flagged  and  put  into  good  condition,  the  inhabitants  have  frequently 
made  some  efforts  to  keep  them  clean, 

2458.  Lord  James  Stuart, ]  The  streets  are  kept  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Paving,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2459.  Are  all  the  thoroughfares  kept  by  them  ? — Not  all  the  thoroughfares, 
only  the  principal  thoroughfares  ;  all  those  properly  called  streets,  but  there  are 
some  with  narrow  entrances,  of  which  they  take  no  cognizance. 

2460.  You  conceive  that  there  are  124,000  of  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool, 
living  either  in  those  unhealthy  cellars,  or  those  neglected  and  miserable  courts  ? 
' — Yes ;  but  I  should  state  that  there  are  many  front  houses  in  the  streets  that 
are  even  worse  than  those  in  the  courts  ;  what  are  called  lodging  houses,  where 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  collected  sometimes  in  one  house. 

2461.  Are  those  in  bye-streets? — Yes. 

2462.  Referring  to  this  immense  number  of  persons  living  in  those  neglected 
and  miserable  abodes,  can  you  have  any  doubt  that  even  if  their  children  go  to  a 
school  during  the  day,  and  receive  instruction  and  advantage  from  their  schooling, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  by  the  bad  effect  of  the  evils  and  dirt  and 
filth  which  they  see  around  them  at  their  homes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
that,  if  you  refer  to  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

2463.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  neglect  of  the  physical  condition  of  those  per- 
sons is  to  lessen  the  effect  of  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  the  chil- 
dren may  receive  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

2464.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Have  you  found  any  difl'erence  in  the  physical  condition 
of  those  children  and  that  of  other  children  ? — -In  general  they  are  more  delicate 
and  weakly„ 

2465.  Lord  James  Stuart.~\  Is  there  any  proportion  of  Irish  and  Scotch  among 
them  ? — A  very  large  proportion  of  Irish,  comparatively  very  few  Scotch ;  I 
suppose  about  one-fourth  are  Irish,  or  rather  more.  I  think  there  are  about 
60,000  Irish  in  Liverpool,  almost  all  of  the  lower  classes ;  the  Scotch  population 
is  increasing,  a  number  of  engineers  having  come  lately,  but  I  suppose  not  more 
than  6,000  or  8,000  of  the  lower  classes,  if  so  many,  are  Scotch. 

2466.  C]iairmanr\  Does  spirit  drinking  prevail  much  among  the  working 
classes  in  those  districts  ? — Very  much ;  among  the  females  particularly,  and 
among  the  Irish. 

2467.  Does  it  prevail  among  the  working  classes  generally  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is 
more  common  with  the  women  than  the  men.  The  Englishmen  in  general  drink  ale. 

2468.  Lord  James  Stuart.~\  How  do  those  poor  people  get  medical  relief? — 
From  the  dispensaries,  from  which  40,000  get  relieved  annually. 

2469.  Chairman^  Do  you  not  think  that,  laying  aside  the  question  of  the  com- 
fort of  those  persons,  a  great  saving  would  arise  to  the  richer  classes  and  the  paro- 
chial authorities,  if  some  regulation  were  made  to  improve  the  comfort  of  their 
dwellings,  in  lessening  the  poor-rates  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was 
remarked  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  courts,  pointing 
out  the  state  of  filth,  that  the  landlords  would  do  nothing  for  them  ;  that  he  thought 
the  parish  ought  to  do  it ;  that  they  would  save  as  much  as  would  keep  the  court  in 

proper 
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proper  order,  by  preventing  a  number  of  persons  being  sent  out  of  the  courts  with     w.  H.  Duncan, 
fever  (referring  to  the  hospital  to  which  they  are  sent) ;  and  that  he  thought  the  m.d. 
parish  woukl  be  repaid,  in  the  reduced  amount  of  the  rate,  by  so  doing. 

2470.  Mr.  Cowpe7\]  Do  you  know  the  expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital? — ■  8  April  1840. 
I  suppose  2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  a  year. 

2471.  Chairman.']  Does  it  not  happen  that  one  or  other  of  the  parents  is  fre- 
quently carried  off  by  fever,  leaving  the  children  dependent  on  the  parish  ? — Very 
often.  That  is  not  the  whole  expense  arising  from  fever,  for  there  are  also  dispen- 
saries ;  and  the  parish  subscribe  500/.  a  year  to  the  dispensaries. 

2472.  Mr.  Coty/;er.]  Do  you  find  different  disorders  prevailing  in  different 
localities? — I  have  found  fever  prevailing  most  in  the  ill-ventilated  courts  and  eel-  1 
lars,  where  there  is  much  filth  accumulated  ;  and  in  the  cellars  also  I  find  rheu- 
matism very  prevalent ;  they  are  very  damp  ;  the  sun's  rays  never  have  access  to 

some  of  them,  and  no  air  gets  to  them. 

2473.  What  disorders  do  you  suppose  are  occasioned  by  impure  atmosphere  and 
noxious  exhalations  ? — By  noxious  exhalations,  principally  fevers. 

2474.  Ague? — Li  some  situations;  there  is  not  much  of  that  in  Liverpool ;  but 
generally  speaking,  fevers  in  different  forms  ;  remittent  or  typhus  fever. 

2475.  Do  you  find  there  severe  rheumatisms,  which  you  do  not  find  in  other 
habitations  ? — The  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism  occur  in  cellars ;  these 
are  generally  damp  ;  very  frequently  there  is  no  floor  of  any  kind  ;  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  the  bare  earth  ;  I  have  known  30  persons  sleeping  in  a  single  cellar  ;  in 
some  of  the  cellars,  kept  by  lodging-house  keepers,  they  merely  cover  the  floor  with 
straw,  and  allow  as  many  persons  to  come  as  there  is  room  for,  charging  them  1  d. 
per  night. 

2476.  Chai7^ma7i.~\  In  your  opinion  a  system  of  prevention  of  disease,  indepen- 
dently of  the  comfort  it  would  afford,  and  the  content  it  would  give,  would  be  the 
cheapest  mode  to  the  parochial  authorities  ? — ^In  the  first  instance,  at  all  events, 
there  would  be  great  expense  in  putting  those  places  in  a  habitable  state  ;  but  I 
think  in  the  end  it  would  certainly  diminish  the  poor-rates,  and  the  necessity  of  relief 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  that  have  died. 

2477.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  neglected  state  of  persons  in  that  situation 
leads  to  lessening  of  their  energy  for  work,  and  their  industrious  habits,  and  active 
exertions  for  themselves  ? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  more  miserable 
people  are,  the  less  they  are  inclined  to  labour  to  improve  themselves,  and  bette/ 
their  situation ;  and  the  smaller  their  chance  of  improvement,  the  greater  is  their 
apathy. 

2478.  If  they  saw  a  probability  of  their  condition  being  improved,  would  not 
that  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  them  1 — I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

2479.  Lord  J.  StuartJ]  Are  there  any  churchyards  or  burial  grounds  in  that 
densely-peopled  district  ? — Not  immediately  in  the  worst  districts  ;  there  is  one  I 
have  felt  to  be  offensive  ;  St.  James's. 

2480.  Chairman.]  Are  there  many  lodging-houses  in  Liverpool  in  which  many 
of  the  most  destitute  classes  congregate  ? — Yes ;  sometimes  30  or  40  in  a  house  ; 
but  frequently  those  houses  contain  more  than  three  rooms. 

2481.  Is  that  a  population  which  is  shifting? — Yes,  and  a  great  number  of  Irish 
resort  to  those  houses. 

2482.  Many  remain  only  for  a  night  or  two  ? — Yes,  paying  from  1  d.  to  3  d.  or 
46?.  for  a  bed. 

2483.  Are  many  of  those  lodging-houses  in  a  very  filthy  condition  ? — A  great 
proportion  are  in  a  very  filthy  condition ;  I  was  in  one  a  few  days  ago,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  immediately,  from  the  smell;  I  found  a  great  quantity  of  filth 
collected  in  the  cellar,  and  no  attention  to  cleanliness;  in  fact  these  things  do 
not  appear  to  annoy  the  inhabitants. 

2484.  They  are  in  their  present  state  almost  public  nuisances  ? — I  should  say 
so,  were  it  not  that  those  who  would  feel  them  as  nuisances  seldom  come  into 
contact  with  them,  except  medical  men,  who  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

2485.  In  those  lodging-houses  are  fevers  and  contagious  disorders  frequent  ? — 
V^ery  frequent  indeed;  there  are  three  lodging-houses  in  one  street,  which  open 
behind  mto  a  very  filthy  court;  in  those  three  houses  46  cases  of  fever  occurred  in 
six  months. 

2486.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  adverting  to  the  migratory  and  shifting  cha- 
racter of  the  population,  fevers  and  contagious  disorders  are  frequently  carried  by 
them  into  other  districts  of  the  country  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  to  show 
that,  with  regard  to  Liverpool ;  but  it  appears  to  me  extremely  likely. 

u  2  2487.  Does 
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W.H.Duncan,        2487.  Does  it  not  appear  important  that  some  sanitary  regulations  for  the 
safety  of  others  should  be  made  ? — I  think  the  lodging-houses  should  be  inspected 
[  periodically  ;  not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  inmates  should  be  allowed  ;  and 

8  April  1840.  regard  to  both  the  cellars  and  the  lodging-houses,  it  ought  to  be  compulsory 

on  the  landlords  to  whitewash  them  to  keep  them  clean. 

2488.  Is  there  any  system  of  regular  inspection  at  present? — None  whatever; 
where  fever  is  prevalent,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  dispensary, 
the  parish  officers  send  some  one  to  whitewash  the  rooms  or  cellars. 

2489.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  legal  power  to  do  that  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have. 

2490.  There  is  no  system  of  inspection,  nor  any  power  to  compel  drainage  or 
ventilation,  or  anything  of  that  kind  which  will  tend  to  the  public  good  ? — None 
whatever  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  public  board  has  authority  to  interfere. 

2491.  Do  not  you  think  such  a  power  would  be  very  important? — Very  impor- 
tant indeed,  for  the  public  good. 

2492.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  those  lodging-houses  r — I  cannot  ;  there  is 
a  very  large,  floating  population  of  Irish  ;  sometimes  they  are  only  a  few  nights  in  the 
town;  about  5,000  are  "  passed"  over  to  Ireland  yearly  by  the  parish  autliorities. 

2493.  Are  the  lodging-houses  generally  in  the  state  you  have  described  ? — Yes ; 
1  can  give  instances  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  lodging- 
houses  have  been  affected  with  fever. 

2494.  Are  there  any  reserved  spaces  or  places  for  public  walks,  where  the  inha- 
bitants are  enabled  to  take  exercise  ? — Tiiere  are  none  except  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  two  cemeteries,  and  the  Pier  Head. 

2495.  Are  there  any  places  where  the  working  classes  can  take  exercise  at 
periods  when  they  are  able  to  do  so  ? — The  Pier  Head  ;  they  walk  along  on  the 
side  of  the  river. 

2496.  There  is  no  open  ground  ? — None,  excepting  those  I  have  mentioned. 

2497.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  the  poorer  classes  walk  there  on  Sundays  ? — Yes,  the 
Pier  Heads  are  quite  crowded  on  Sundays. 

2498.  Chairman.']  Is  that  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  that  great  town  ? — I  think 
that  if  large  open  spaces,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  could  be  introduced  into  the 
centre  of  some  of  those  populous  districts,  it  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  town. 

2499.  I*'  'ippears  to  be  impossible  to  effect  that  in  a  town  already  built ;  but 
Mould  not  the  reservation  of  some  place  to  which  they  might  go  on  holidays  or 
Sundays  be  extremely  valuable  ? — Certainly. 

2500.  Mr.  Cowper.']  If  it  were  within  half-a-mile,  they  might  walk  out  ? — Yes, 
if  there  was  any  inducement  to  them  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  at 
all  aware  of  the  noxious  influence  of  the  situations  in  which  they  live,  and  of  the  want 
of  fresh  air  and  light,  and  of  the  nuisances  and  filth  collected  round  them. 

2501.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  public  baths  in  Liverpool  for  the  lower  classes? 
— Not  for  the  lower  classes. 

2.502.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  health  of  those  poorer  persons  if 
there  could  be  any  commodious  place  provided  where  they  could  have  the  benefit 
of  bathing? — It  would  he  a  very  great  advantage  indeed. 

2503.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  provide  that?— I  do  not  think  it  would;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  steam-engines  erected  in  Liverpool,  and  the  water  could  be 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

2504.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  if  they  were  provided? — I  am  afraid  not,  to  the  extent  that  would  be  desirable. 

2505.  Chairman.]  On  the  banks  of  the  river  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
apartments  where  they  might  dress  and  undress,  so  that  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  bathing  r — That  could  not  well  be  done  along  the  line  of 
the  wall ;  they  must  go  some  distance  along  the  shore  before  they  could  get  to  a 
place  of  that  kind,  and  if.they  went  so  far,  that  kind  of  place  would  not  be  required. 

2506.  In  proportion  as  those  humbler  classes  are  educated  and  become  intelli- 
gent, they  are  more  likely  to  take  advantage  of  any  privileges  which  may  be  af- 
forded them  for  the  improvevnent  of  their  health  ? — Certainly. 

2507.  Have  you  not  frequently  found,  in  visiting  those  abodes  of  the  working 
classes,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  noxious  effects  arising  from  the  shutting  up 
every  cranny  and  corner  of  their  dwellings,  and  that  the  evil  arising  from  the  want 
of  ventilation  is  a  thing  they  do  not  understand  ? — They  seem  to  be  utterly  igno- 
rant on  all  those  points ;  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  prejudicial  e&ects  of 
those  things. 

2508.  The 
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2508.  The  physical  evil  they  suffer  from  the  want  of  ventilation  is  aggravated  JF.  H.  Duncan, 
by  their  own  ignorance  ?  —I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

2WQ.  That  io-norance  arisinff,  of  course,  from  the  want  of  instruction  on  such  ' 

^  c3  a  April  it>40- 

subjectsr — Yes. 

2510.  Any  plans,  of  whatever  nature,  for  the  improvement  of  their  physical  con- 
dition would  be  facilitated  by  means  of  their  becoming  more  intelligent,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  ?— I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

2511.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you  conceive  would  be  useful  to  the 
Committee  upon  these  subjects? — I  have  some  facts  showing  the  very  unhealthy 
nature  of  some  particular  situations,  where  there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of  filth 
collected.  In  one  court  I  visited  the  other  day  I  found  that  the  whole  place  was 
inundated  with  filth,  having  a  most  intolerable  stench,  and  I  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  two  ash-pits  in  the  adjoining  courts  having  oozed  through  the  wall ; 
the  liquid  portion  of  it  had  oozed  through,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  wall,  and  the  nuisance  was  so  great  that  one  of  the  houses  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  three  years  until  just  before,  when  the  landlord  flagged  the  floor,  to  prevent 
its  oozing  through  ;  but  still  it  oozed  through.  In  that  court  there  were  63  cases 
of  fever  in  1 2  months ;  there  was  no  drain  whatever  to  the  court.  Part  of  the 
court  belonged  to  one  landlord,  and  part  to  another ;  one  of  the  landlords  had 
offered  to  be  at  half  the  expense  of  making  a  drain,  if  the  other  would  subscribe  ; 
but  he  would  not,  and  in  consequence  of  that  nothing  was  done.  I  met  with  a  very 
intelligent  man  who  lived  there,  who  said  the  court  was  never  free  from  disease  ; 
that  fever  was  constantly  occurring  there. 

2512.  What  was  the  name  of  that  court? — Union-court,  in  Banastre-street. 
In  another  small  court,  containing  four  houses,  the  smell  arising  from  the  uncovered 
ash-pits,  and  the  ruinous  privies  and  the  filthy  state  of  the  court  was  such,  that  an 
Irishman,  one  of  the  inhabitants,  said,  the  smell  M'as  bad  enough  to  raise  the 
roof  off  his  skull,  that  was  the  expression  he  used  ;  in  that  case  the  court  was  never 
free  from  disease  ;  there  were  17  cases  of  fever  in  the  year. 

2513.  What  was  the  name  of  that  court? — Spencer-court,  in  North-street.  In 
another  court,  with  eight  houses,  containing  118  inhabitants,  44  cases  of  fever 
occurred  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
court  were  affected  with  fever.  In  regard  to  the  cellars,  there  was  one  cellar  in 
Preston-street  where  about  30  individuals  used  to  sleep  every  night ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  cellar  in  which  they  were  living  there  was  a  hole  dug,  which  was  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  all  kind  of  filth ;  fever  broke  out  there,  and  six  or  eight  died  out  of 
the  number,  and  those  who  were  ill  of  the  fever  were  lying  close  by  the  side  of  those 
who  had  died  ;  there  was  one  dead  man  lying  there  at  the  time. 

2514.  In  what  year  was  this? — It  was  five  or  six  years  ago  that  this  case 
occurred.  I  attended  a  child  lately  with  small-pox,  in  a  cellar  of  that  kind,  that 
lay  on  the  floor ;  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  sent  to  the  fever-ward,  nor  in  the 
other  case  would  the  friends  of  the  patients  allow  them  to  go;  that  child  lay  along 
with  other  children;  I  think  15  individuals  slept  there,  in  a  space  of  10  or  12 
feet  square,  every  night. 

2515.  Mr.  Vigoi's.'\  How  long  ago  was  the  case  you  refer  to  of  the  child  ? — 
Only  two  months  ago.  With  regard  to  the  cellars,  the  water  from  the  privies  in 
the  court  frequently  gets  through  the  mud  and  through  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  of  water  of  that  kind  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar.  I  was  told  by  one  agent  of  the  Town  Mission,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  fact, 
that  they  Irequently  make  holes  or  wells  in  the  floors  to  collect  the  water  and  pre- 
vent its  covering  the  bottom  of  the  place.  In  one  case  he  found  a  bed  used  by  the 
family  immediately  over  this  collection  of  filthy  water. 

2516.  Such  a  circumstance  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  health  ? — No  doubt  it 
■must  be.  In  one  case  also,  which  I  did  not  see  myself,  I  was  told  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Town  Mission,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  went  into  a  cellar,  and  found 
that  the  floor  was  covered  with  water  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
take  the  door  oft'  its  hinges,  and  lay  it  on  four  bricks,  to  keep  them  from  the  wet; 
and  in  the  same  cellar  there  was  an  opening  broken  through  the  wall  in  the  back ; 
he  found  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  throw  their  refuse  into  an 
ash-pit  or  dunghill  behind,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  going  round  through  the 
court  and  throw  it  in  there;  they  have  very  little  idea  of  the  prejudicial  effect  of 
things  of  that  kind.  There  is  one  street,  about  200  yards  long,  Oriel-street,  con- 
taining 1,558  inhabitants. 

u  3  .2517.  Are 
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W.  H.Duncan,        251 7.  Are  those  of  the  working  classes? — Almost  entirely  ;  there  are  not  ahove 
six  or  seven  houses  inhabited  by  persons  in  a  better  condition;  in  that  street 

g  there  were  335  cases  of  fever  in  the  year. 

P"  1  40.  2518.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  in  1837  ;  of  those  33,5  cases  236  occurred 
in  courts ;  so  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street 
were  affected  with  fever ;  in  many  of  the  cellars  below  the  houses  in  the  courts  of 
that  street,  ashes  and  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  of  all  kinds  are  kept ;  they  are 
used,  in  fact,  as  receptacles  for  them.  There  are  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  particular  streets  affected  with 
fever. 

2519.  You  refer  to  streets  in  which  cleanliness  and  drainage  are  not  attended 
to? — Yes,  those  are  some  of  the  worst  of  the  streets;  in  which  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  hlth,  and  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  abominations  of  every  kind. 

2520.  Sewerage  and  drainage  are  neglected  in  those  streets? — There  is  no  drain- 
age in  most  of  those  streets. 

2521.  And  cleanliness  is  not  attended  to? — It  is  utterly  neglected. 

2.522.  You  state  that  there  are  86,000  of  the  poorer  classes  living  in  these  courts, 
and  38,000  in  cellars  ? — Yes. 

2523.  Liverpool  is  the  second  port  of  the  kingdom  ? — I  beUeve  it  is. 

2524.  Inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  rich  persons? — A  very  considerable 
number. 

2525.  Wealth  is  increasing  there  very  rapidly,  is  it  not? — I  believe  it  to  be 
so ;  of  course  there  are  fluctuations  in  that  respect  as  there  are  in  all  mercantile 
towns. 

2526.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  trade? — There  is. 

2527.  And  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  docks,  has  there  not?  — 
Yes  ;  they  can  hardly  provide  accommodation  fast  enough. 

2528.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  goods 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  ? — Yes. 

2529.  A  large  new  custom-house  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
there  not  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  just  completed. 

2530.  The  town  is  surrounded  for  several  miles  with  villas  and  houses  inhabited 
by  the  richer  classes  ? — Yes. 

2531.  There  are  pleasure-grounds,  and  so  on,  laid  out  round  the  town?— 
Yes. 

2532.  Has  not  the  value  of  property  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— Very  rapidly  indeed. 

2533.  In  short,  the  external  appearance  of  the  place,  whether  from  its  docks, 
from  its  warehouses,  or  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings  in  the  surround- 
ing districts,  is  that  of  the  most  prosperous  description,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

2534.  But  you  are  able  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence,  being  long  resident  in 
Liverpool  and  acquainted  with  its  localities,  to  the  misery  of  those  parts  of  the 
town  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  had  very  good  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  condition. 

2535.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  a  strong  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  these  premises,  by  a  better  system  of  regulation  with  regard  to  their 
dwellings,  and  the  comfort  of  the  places  in  which  they  live,  is  called  for  by  their 
present  circumstances  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  something  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
I  have  frequently  spoken  of  it  among  my  acquaintances. 

2536.  Lord  Jarnes  Stuart.]  Do  you  observe  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among 
the  poor  people? — No  ;  the  great  proportion  of  those  people,  I  should  say,  are  of 
the  lowest  class  of  Irish,  and  I  hardly  ever  see  a  discontented  Irishman  j  he 
seems  quite  contented  in  whatever  condition  he  may  be. 

2537.  Chah'mmi.']  Are  there  many  Irish  living  there  having  families  ? — Yes, 
a  great  number  ;  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  Irish,  and  the  proportion  of  Irish  applying  to  the  dispensaries  and 
different  charitable  institutions  for  relief  is  much  more  than  the  proportion  I  have 
stated  would  give  ;  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  who  come  to  the  dispensary 
are  Irish,  whereas  I  do  not  calculate  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  working 
classes  are  Irish.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  contented  in  whatever  state  they 
are,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  any  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 

2538.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would  make  ? — I  think  a  great  advan- 
tage would  arise  from  the  opening  up  new  streets,  carrying  them  through  the 
densely-populated  districts ;  I  know  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  health  of 

different 
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different  parts  of  the  town  has  been  much  improved  by  the  formation  of  such  a 
street,  in  districts  formerly  notorious  for  their  unhealthiness. 

2539.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  courts  to  which  you  have  referred  if 
one  house  could  be  taken  away,  or  a  portion  of  a  house,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  cir- 
culation of  air  through  the  court  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement ;  the  outlet  into  the  street  should  in  all  cases  be  entirely  open,  that 
is,  not  arched  over;  and  if  the  court  could  be  opened  at  the  other  end,  that  would 
be  a  still  greater  improvement;  the  place  cannot  be  a  healthy  place  until  that  is 
done  ;  there  can  be  no  sufficient  ventilation.  I  have  compared  the  healthiness 
of  one  or  two  streets  densely  populated,  which  are  notoriously  unhealthy,  with 
that  of  others  less  densely  populated,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  also  of  the 
working  classes ;  I  have  mentioned  Oriel-street,  in  which  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  were  affected  with  fever  in  the  year.  In  Lace-street, 
another  street  160  yards  long,  containing  1,285  inhabitants,  giving  an  average  of 
more  than  11  in  each  house,  there  were  200  cases  of  fever  in  the  year;  that  is 
nearly  one  in  six  of  the  inhabitants.  I  would  compare  this  street  with  another, 
also  entirely  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  but  not  so  densely  populated, 
Addison-street,  which  is  220  yards  long,  containing  1,1  go  inhabitants;  in  that 
street  only  89  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  the  year,  being  less  than  1  in  13.  In 
Primrose-hill  and  Cow-lane,  165  yards  long,  containing  304  inhabitants,  there 
were  only  11  cases  of  fever  in  the  year,  or  1  in  28,  A  greater  number  of  cases 
of  fever  occur  among  the  Irish,  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  Irish  to  the  great 
working  population  in  general. 

2540.  The  Irish  are  poorer,  generally? — Yes,  and  they  pay  less  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  congregate  together  in  greater  numbers. 

John  White,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2541.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  the  district  surveyor  of  Mary-le-bone  — I  am.        '^^''■^  ivhite,  Esq. 

2542.  You  have  been  so  for  some  years,  have  you  not  ?^ — Yes. 

2543.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  as  surveyor  of  buildings  for  a  great 
number  of  years  past  ? — Yes,  as  my  father  had  before  me. 

2544.  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  building  regulations,  not  oniy  in 
London,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  you  not  ? — I  will  not  say  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  I  know  generally  throughout  London ;  and  I  have  a  little  con- 
sidered the  building  condition  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  both  of  them  having 
Building  Acts,  though  not  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  that  in  London ;  but 
those  Building  Acts,  also,  being  principally  directed  to  the  prevention  of  fire. 

2545.  The  principal  provisions  in  the  Building  Act  of  London  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  thickness  of  party-walls,  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire  ? — 
Yes,  and  to  regulate  projections. 

2546.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  form  of  building  which  is  prevalent  among 
the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  in  some  parts  of  London,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  in  close  courts? — In  Lon- 
don ;  I  am  not  so  much  in  Lancashire,  for  I  have  been  only  twice  in  Liverpool  in 
my  life ;  I  have  been  more  frequently  in  Manchester. 

25/17.  The  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  close  courts,  entering 
under  an  archway  from  12  to  15  feet  wide,  with  houses  opposite  to  each  other, 
built  up  at  the  end? — Yes,  and  such  exist  in  London  also. 

2548.  Have  you  found  that  there  are  many  such  in  which  the  houses  so  situated 
are  built  back  to  back  with  other  houses  of  similar  construction  in  adjacent  courts  ? 
— There  are  some  which  are  exceedingly  near  to  each  other,  in  which  the  back 
fronts  and  the  wings  of  the  buildings  are  too  near  a  great  deal  to  one  another. 

2549.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  such  a  construction  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
where  there  is  no  draught  ? — There  can  be  no  question  of  that. 

2550.  They  are  placed  in  courts  in  which,  there  is  no  passage  for  air? — 
Just  so. 

2551.  That  would  be  aggravated  if  the  houses  in  the  courts  are  back  to  back  to 
other  houses,  so  that  there  can  be  no  outlet  at  the  back  windows  ? — Most  undoubt- 
edly. My  father,  who  took  great  pains  in  the  establishment  of  Mary-le-bone, 
induced  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  agree  to  the  suggestion,  that  no  part  of  the 
lately-built  portion  of  the  estate  should  have  any  return  of  corners  of  the  buildings 
built  up  ;  and  in  Devonshire=place,  and  all  the  better  streets,  such  as  Harley-street,  1 
the  return  corners  are  not  built  up.  ' 

^■47-  u  4  2552.  If 
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John  White,  Esq.       2552.  Jf  such  a  regulation  is  advantageous  and  necessary  for  the  houses  of  the 

■   richer  classes,  who  liave  good  food  and  plenty  of  exercise,  is  it  not  more  particu- 

8  April  1840.     larly  necessary  in  constructing  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes? — There  is  not 
a  doubt  of  that,  especially  where  they  are  not  amply  supplied  with  water. 

2553.  In  your  opinion  there  should  be  some  regulation  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  those  crowded  courts,  without  air  passing  through  them,  and  to 
prevent  the  building  of  houses  back  to  back  ? — 1  think  there  should  be  some 

/  general  law  on  the  subject.  When  I  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  Building  Act, 
in  the  year  1829,  Mr,  Griffiths,  the  police  magistrate  of  Mary-le-bone,  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  clause  prohibiting  houses  being  built  nearer  to  each  other 
than  the  houses  themselves  were  high  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  30-feet  house,  if  such 
were  constructed,  should  not  be  nearer  to  its  opposite  neighbour  than  30  feet  ; 
that  that  should  be  the  least. 

2554.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  general  regulations  in  a  Building  Act, 
without  interfering  too  much  with  buildings,  preventing  their  construction  in  such 
a  form  as  was  found  by  experience  to  be  injurious  to  health  ? — As  to  the  front, 
there  would  be  none  ;  as  to  the  backs,  there  would  be  more  difficulty ;  it  would  be 
almost  too  great  an  inroad  on  private  property  to  prevent  persons  building  in 
their  back  courts,  or  yards.  I  fear. 

2555.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  prevent  houses  being  built 
back  to  back,  if  such  a  construction  was  shown  to  be  absolutely  injurious  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  ? — It  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  I  fear  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  would  occur  in  fixing  the  limit 
precisely,  but  I  think  it  essential  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  of  that 
kind. 

2556.  In  order  to  admit  at  least  some  portion  of  air  to  pass  through? — Yes. 
2557-  F)o  you  think  there  should  be  prospectively  some  regulations  to  discourage 

the  building  of  cellar  dwellings,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  working  classes  ? — 
I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  because  the  Building  Act  of  London  sepa- 
rating all  buildings  into  classes,  that  which  is  the  lowest  class  might  have  a  clause 
preventing  basement  buildings  for  habitations,  unless  there  was  an  ample  area  or 
j  fore-court. 

1        25,')8.  There  would  be,  you  think,  no  objection,  on  due  consideration,  to  such  a 
I    Building  Act  being  drawn  as  would  much  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
!    habitations  of  the  working  classes  generally  ? — There  is  not  a  doubt  of  that ;  and 
I  have  been  asked,  at  the  town  of  Andover,  to  interfere  to  see  whether  I  could 
suggest  something  that  would  take  away  their  common  cesspools. 
/        2559.  You  think  there  is  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in  a  general  Building  Act, 
the  particular  regulations  of  which  would  be  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities,  but 
which  would  be  applicable  generally  ?  — No. 
/  2560.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  such  provision  is  necessary  in  the  crowded 

populations  of  the  large  towns  in  this  kingdom  r — I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  that  it 
would  very  much  increase  the  value  of  the  property  there. 

2561.  In  your  opinion,  such  a  provision  would  tend  to  diminish  disease,  and 
increase  comfort,  and  lessen  discontent,  and  moreover,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rates,  from  the  illnesses  to  which  the  poor  are  now  subject  being  decreased? 
— I  am  of  that  opinion  ;  but  on  no  account  should  their  residences  be  rendered  too 
expensive;  they  are  already  sufficiently  expensive;  for  the  poorer  class  of  lodgings 
cannot  be  got  i'ov  less  than  3  ^.  6  d.;  that  is  a  large  sum  for  the  lower  classes  to 
pay. 

2562.  Do  you  not  think  that  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  humbler  classes  ought  to  be  looked  to  by  the  general  government? — Most 
undoubtedly ;  it  would  be  merely  the  sacrifice  of  the  ground  landlord,  in  the  first 
instance,  allotting  a  little  further  space,  and  not  being  so  greedy  of  his  ground. 

2563.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instances  in  which  persons,  desirous  of 
making  the  highest  possible  interest  of  their  money,  run  up  houses  for  the  humbler 
classes,  without  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  ? — Certainly. 

2564.  Do  not  such  regulations  as  those  referred  to  appear  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  such  cases  ? — Certainly. 

2565.  x\  good  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  appears  to  be  highly  important 
j        for  the  good  of  the  people  ? — I  have  been  nearly  40  years  a  commissioner,  and 

have  had  great  reason  to  approve  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners. 
.  2566.  What  district  is  that  ? — Westminster  and  part  of  Middlesex. 

'  2567.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  improved  system  of  drainage  is  highly  important  ? 

— I  am 
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— I  am  quite  Scatisfied  it  would  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  large  towns  in   John  White,  Esq. 

England  if  no  attached  houses  were  to  be  built  without  sewerage  being  put  down  in   

the  first  instance.  ^  ^^P"' 

2568.  You  think  a  good  system  is  of  the  first  consequence? — Most  undoubt- 
edly ;  because  if  it  be  not  set  out  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  sewerage  arranged 
so  that  the  general  district  should  be  drained,  it  would  occasion  much  expense ; 
we  have  laid  out  20,000^.  or  30,000/.  in  correcting  evils  which  have  been  suffered 
to  exist. 

2569.  A  good  system,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  highly  important? — 
Most  important,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  ought  to  be  obliged  to  comply. 

2570.  You  are  aware  there  are  no  regulations  laid  down  applicable  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom  ? — No  ;  there  are  commissions,  but  they  all  proceed  on 
the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  has  not,  properly  speaking,  reference  to 
building  districts,  but  to  the  draining  of  the  country,  but  which  has  been 
strained  in  order  to  render  it  applicable  to  a  town,  though  not  applicable  in 
itself. 

2571.  Those  local  commissions  are,  generally  speaking,  applicable  to  a  period 
before  under-ground  drains  existed  in  the  districts,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the 
districts  in  which  there  are  under-ground  drains  ? — No  ;  our  commission  is  by  an 
Act  of  James  the  First. 

2572.  Is  there  not  a  necessity  for  a  general  Act  making  regulations,  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  local  authorities,  for  drainage,  in  the  different  districts  of 
the  kingdom  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that ;  I  made  inquiries  at  Oxford  last 
year ;  I  found  no  town  worse  drained  for  suillage  drainage  than  the  city  of 
Oxford. 

2573.  If  one  general  Act  was  passed,  it  might  be  carried  into  action,  according 
to  necessity,  by  local  authorities,  without  difficulty  ? — Beyond  all  doubt ;  even  by 
parish  vestries,  if  they  could  be  made  to  agree  ;  but  thp  commissioners  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  whole  town.  * 

2574.  A  general  Act  would  obviate  the  expense,  and  difficulty,  and  delay  aris- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  a  local  Act  in  each  particular  case  ? — Beyond  all  doubt. 

2575.  The  consequence  of  the  want  of  any  general  Act  is,  that  in  many  instances 
great  delay  occurs,  and  no  local  Act  is  obtained  until  the  necessity  is  shown  by  a 
great  evil  arising? — Yes  j  and  then  it  is  very  difficult,  and  very  expensive,  when 
sewers  are  set  out,  to  improve  the  levels. 

2576.  So  that  that  would  be  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  remedy? 
—  Certainly. 

2577.  And  highly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  working  classes? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

2578.  Some  additional  powers  would  be  wanted  beyond  .those  now  claimed, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  cesspool  drainage,  making  an  opening  or 
sink  near  any  house  or  place,  should  be  prohibited  altogether. 

2579.  Do  not  you  think  there  should  be  some  power  to  prevent  any  attached 
houses  being  built  for  human  habitations  until  the  sewerage  was  brought  up  to  them  ? 
— I  have  already  stated  my  opinion,  that  the  sewers  should  be  the  first  thing  made 
before  people  begin  to  build,  and  that  that  should  be  made  compulsory. 

2580.  Do  you  not  think  one  necessary  regulation  would  be,  that  no  cesspools, 
or  sinks,  or  deposits  of  wet  and  noxious  articles,  should  be  below  the  level  of  the 
common  sewer? — It  should  be  distinctly  described,  that  they  should  be  to  a  certain 
height  above  it,  because  the  sewer  being  planted  in  the  front  of  the  street,  there 
should  be  a  proper  descent  into  it,  or  it  would  not  carry  off  the  suillage»water. 

2581.  You  think  that  houses  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  till  the  sew- 
erage was  provided  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2582.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  districts,  although  the  main  sewer  may  be 
i)rought  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  there  "is  no  power  of  obliging  the 
owners  to  communicate  by  under-ground  drains  with  the  sewer? — That  is  the  fact 
at  present,  even  in  this  district. 

2583.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  do  not  communi- 
cate ? — Undoubtedly,  very  many  cases. 

2584.  Are  you  aware  of  a  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  where  a 
sewer  was  carried  up  the  street,  where  the  houses  communicating  from  one  side 
were  free  from  fever,  and  those  on  the  other  side,,  the  owners  of  which  could  not 
he  persuaded  to  communicate,  had  the  fever,  which  continued  ? — No,  I  have  not 
heard  that  circumstance,  but  I  can  easily  believe  it. 

2585.  You  think  such  a  power  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — Yes. 

.    X  2586.  Would 
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John  White,  Esq.      2586.  Would  a  power  to  enforce  the  arching-  over  open  drains  and  sewers  be 

 ;   useful? — That  would  be  important,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  man  will  not 

8  April  1840.      carry  on  his  sewerage  beyond  his  own  frontage  ;  the  sewer  is  then  opened,  fand 
the  effluvia  and  stench  are  prejudicial. 

2587.  Lord  James  Stuart.']  You  refer  to  a  general  Act  for  the  whole  kingdom  ? 
,  — Yes ;  it  might  be  carried  forward  at  a  small  expense,  comparatively,  in  the 

winter  season,  when  the  workmen  would  be  unemployed. 

2588.  Chairman.']  Should  not  there  be  some  power  in  the  Act  with  respect  to 
paving  the  surface  of  courts  and  streets  ? — Yes,  and  cleansing  them  when  it  is 
done. 

2589.  And  for  scavengers'  work,  clearing  out  deposits  of  ashes,  dirt,  and  filth, 
and  necessaries,  and  so  on,  at  proper  periods  ? — Yes,  and  for  putting  what  we  call 
gullies  into  the  sewers  in  the  roads  ;  when  paved,  there  should  be  proper  and  effi- 
cient gullies  for  carrying  off  the  water. . 

2590.  '  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  general  regulations,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  local  authorities,  for  cleansing  and  paving,  and  those  general  regulations 
necessary  for  health  ? — Yes,  for  an  application  to  Parliament  for  certain  parishes 
'can  seldom  be  carried  through  for  less  than  600/.  or  700/. ;  persons  in  consequence 
will  not  agree,  and  the  thing  gets  into  disorder. 

1  2591.  There  would  be  very  little  difficulty,  on  due  consideration,  in  framing  an 
Act  for  those  general  purposes  ? — I  think  not.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proposed 
Act  for  this  session  for  the  metropolis  sewerage,  which  I  have  brought  with  me, 
because  it  contains  a  good  many  clauses ;  some  I  like  very  well,  and  some  not 
quite  so  well. 

2592.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  those  crowcJed  districts,  after  those  powers  were 
obtained  for  regulations  as  to  building,  and  for  cleansing,  there  ought  to  be  some 
officer  in  the  nature  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  an  inspector  of  sewers,  to  see 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were,  and  to  report  periodically  to  the  local  authorities  ? 
— I  think  it  highly  important  there  should  be  a  competent  person  to  see  that  that 
is  carried  into  effect,  and  I  should  say,  report  to  the  magistrates,  or'to  some  local 
authorities. 

2593.  Do  you  think,  in  addition  to  that,  that  in  those  crowded  districts  where 
so  many  are  brought  together,  and  many  of  them  extremely  poor,  and  frequently 
with  contagious  disorders  among  them,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Board  of 
Health,  who  might  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  districts,  and  suggest  reme- 
dies without  having  the  power  to  enforce  them,  might  be  beneficial  ? — I  should 
think  each  county  or  considerable  district  might  have  such  a  commission ;  if  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  have  one  for  each  populous  district,  two  reports  in  the 
year  might  answer  the  purpose. 

2594.  The  Board  of  Health  might  consist  of  unpaid  individuals,  or  at  all  events 
the  cost  of  it  would  be  little  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable.  There  is 
one  point  which  has  just  struck  me,  which  is  this,  that  the  difficulty  of  making 
sewers  is  the  getting  the  money  in  the  first  instance ;  and  as  it  is  a  permanent 
thing,  that  portion  of  the  expense,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  We  have  a  precedent  for  that  in  the  Bayswater  sewer,  which  was 
executed  by  Government.  They  issued  Exchequer  Bills,  to  be  paid  off  in  20 
years,  in  different  instalments.  And  if  some  mode  of  furnishing  the  money  to  do 
that  in  the  first  instance,  making  it  payable  out  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  in  a 
course  of  years,  were  provided,  almost  all  the  towns  might  be  drained  j  but  that 
could  not  be  done  without  some  provision  of  that  kind. 

2595.  You  think  such  an  advance  by  Government  would  give  facilities,  that  it 
would  be  subsequently  repaid,  and  that  it  would  give  at  the  same  time  a  great 
advantage  to  the  poorer  classes,  by  improving  their  dwellings,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  employment  by  the  works  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  would  benefit  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  for  they  do  not  like  to  be  putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets  too 
much  in  one  year.  , 

Thoihas  Ashton,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

T.  Ashion,  Esq.       2596.  Chairman.']  WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Hyde,  near  IManchester. 

—  •  2597.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Ashfon,  Staleybridge,  and  Duckinfield  ? — Yes, 

I  live  very  near  to  them. 

2598.  The  population  of  Ashton  is  22,000 ;  Staleybridge,  17,300;  and  Duck- 
infield, 
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infield,  18,600;  is  it  not  ?~The  population  is  rather  larger,  perhaps  10,000 
more. 

2599.  Those  large  districts  are  inhabited  very  much  by  the  working  classes,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  principally  by  cotton  manufacturers. 

2600.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  statistical  report  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  of  the  population  of  the  working  classes,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  be,  in 
Manchester,  64  per  cent.  ;  in  Ashton,  81  per  cent.  ;  in  Staleybridge,  41  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Duckinfield,  44  per  cent.  ;  showing  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  towns 
consists  of  the  working  classes?  — I  am  aware  of  that. 

2601.  With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  dweliiitgs  of  the  "working  classes 
in  those  districts,  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Duckinfield,  are  there  many  houses 
built  in  close  courts  ? — Not  so  many  as  there  are  in  the  other  towns,  I  think. 

2602.  Are  there  any  in  which  the  houses  are  built  back  to  back? — The  greatest 
number  of  them  are  built  with  two  rooms,  and  a  front  door  and  back  door,  two 
rooms  above  and  two  below ;  I  am  not  acquainted  so  much  with  the  courts  and 
alleys. 

2603.  In  the  alleys,  are  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  in  many  instances,  very  near 
one  another  ? — Generally,  in  Duckinfield  they  are  very  shallow. 

2604.  What  is  the  state  of  the  drainage? — In  Duckinfield  and  Ashton,  very 
good  indeed  ;  in  Staleybridge  it  is  principally  good,  but  ihere  is  one  old  part  of  it 
rather  indifferent. 

2605.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  underground  sewers  ? — It  is  built  on  very 
uneven  ground,  it  falls  away  very  rapidly ;  in  some  places  they  are  very  well 
sewered,  in  Ashton  particularly. 

2606.  Are  they  under-ground  sewers,  or  principally  surface  drains? — Principally 
surface  drains. 

2607.  Have  you  any  system,  securing  proper  ventilation,  adopted  ? — No  ;  what 
we  want  through  the  town  is,  a  regular  system,  but  every  one  does  as  he  pleases. 

2608.  Is  there  projJfer  ventilation  in  the  close  courts? — I  cannot  state  that. 

2609.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  ? — No. 

2610.  There  is  no  officer  appointed,  as  inspector  of  nuisances,  to  see  whether 
they  are  kept  clean,  and  whether  the  ash-holes  are  emptied,  and  general  attention  is 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  humbler  classes  ? — None  whatever. 

2611.  Would  not  such  a  regulation  be  desirable? — Very  desirable  indeed. 
I  apprehend,  a  person  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  Duckinfield  would  be  the 
best  of  any  persons  in  the  place. 

2612.  Is  there  any  authority  with  respect  to  the  paving? — No,  it  is  all  optional, 
except  the  public  roads,  which  are  done  under  the  Turnpike  Act. 

2613.  In  the  little  alleys  and  courts,  where  the  smaller  houses  are,  there  is  no 
regular  system  ? — No. 

2614.  Does  the  same  maxim  apply  there  which  does  generally,  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's? — Just  so. 

2615.  There  are,  therefore,  holes  and  pits,  probably  containing  refuse? — 
A  great  many  of  the  houses  are  built  by  large  manufacturers,  and  they  make  them 
particularly  eligible,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  very  comfortable,  of  course. 

2C16.  Do  they  take  care  about  the  paving  ? — Yes,  altogether,  always. 

26.17.  There  are  others,  perhaps,  built  by  small  proprietors,  who  try  to  get  what 
they  can  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  evil,  that  they  do  not  care  what  is  done  with  them  ; 
their  rule  is,  the  worse  the  houses,  the  larger  the  interest  they  will  get  for  them. 

2618.  J)o  they  derive  very  large  interest  upon  their  capital  invested  in  houses  ? 
— A  very  large  interest  on  the  worst  houses  ;  they  build  them  as  close  as  they  can, 
to  get  in  as  many  as  possible'. 

2619.  There  are  no  building  regulations  in  respect  of  the  space  ? — No. 

2620.  Nor  any  system  of  inspection  as  to  cleanliness? — No. 

2621 .  Is  the  supply  of  water  good  ? — In  most  instances  good,  and  in  some,  very 
good ;  there  have  been  three  Acts  lately  obtained  for  that  district,  and  now  the 
water  is  excellent. 

2622.  ■  What  is  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  lodging-houses? — There  are 
very  few  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  district  in  which  the  cotton  trade  has  been  less  affected 
than  any  other,  and  the  poor-rates  are  low. 

2623.  Are  there  any  spaces,  where  the  people  can  take  exercise,  reserved  ? — • 
None  reserved  for  the  purpose,  but  the  towns  being  small'  the  people  can  get  out 
into  the  surrounding  districts. 

0.47.  X  2  2624.  As 
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T.  As/don,  Biq.  2624.  As  the  towns  spread,  the  evil  will  become  greater  ? — Yes,  the  evil  will 
become  greater  as  the  towns  become  larger ;  there  are  a  great  many  houses  built 

8  April  1840.  m  one  district ;  every  separate  house  is  built  by  an  individual ;  if  one  is  desirous 
to  bring  up  a  sewer,  his  neighbour  will  not  do  it ;  I  have  built  a  great  deal,  and 
have  attended  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  I  think  that  a  general 
Building  Act,  which  would  promote  improvement  in  their  dwellings,  would  be  of 
very  great  use  ;  there  is  nothing  which  tends  to  assist  the  people  so  much  as  a  good 
house ;  in  the  houses  I  have  built,  I  never  have  to  change  my  tenants.  * 

2625.  If  their  houses  are  not  comfortable,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  resort 
to  public-houses  ? — Certainly. 
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George  Smith,  Esq, 


1.5  May  1840. 


Chairman.  YOU  are  an  architect  ? — I  am. 

Residing  in  the  Old  Jewry  ? — I  do  not  reside  there ;  my  place  of  bijsi- 


2626. 
2627. 
ness  is  there. 

2628.  You  have  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  buildings  in 
and  about  London,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  had  considerable  practice  for  the  last 
37  years  in  the  City. 

2629.  Has  your  practice  been  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  or  in.  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  as  well  ? — In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  may  also  mention 
that  I  am  a  district  surveyor. 

2630.  What  district  ?— The  south  of  the  city  of  London. 

2631.  In  what  districts  of  the  metropolis  have  you  had  experience  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  buildings? — Most  of  them. 

2632.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  places  at  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis?— I  have  been  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

2633.  And  in  some  of  the  large  trading  towns  in  England  ? — Yes. 
21)34.  You  said  you  had  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

2635.  And  Manchester? — Yes,  Manchester  and  Bristol. 

2636.  The  Committee  have  been  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  both  in  the  city  of  London  and  in 
various  other  towns,  and  they  have  found  a  great  deal  that  they  think  might  be 
corrected  by  some  system  of  sewerage ;  and  among  other  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  them,  one  that  they  would  wish  to  put  forward  is  that  of  a  Build- 
ing Act,  which  should  be  applicable  to  the  humbler  classes  of  dwellings,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  such  a  construction  of  buildings  as  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  generally  advantageous  to  the  community- 
Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that  subject?' — ^Not  in  large  towns  ;  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  our  Building  Act  does  not  take  in  many 
places,  which  are  now  growing  very  populous,  particularly  such  places  as  Green- 
wich and  Camberwell  and  Peckham. 

2637.  Those  populous  districts  you  have  last  mentioned  are  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Building  Act,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

2638.  But  the  Building  Act  itself  only  goes  so  far  as  to  regulate  party-walls, 
does  it  not? — It  only  goes,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  to  the 
formation  o£  the  external  walls  and  the  application  of  the  timbers,  but  it  does 
not  do  anything  with  respect  to  open  spaces,  or  sewerage,  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

2639.  It 
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2639.  It  does  not  do  anything-  with  regard  to  the  ventilation  or  the  sewerage  GeorgeSmii/i,  Esq. 
of  the  humbler  class  of  houses  ? — Certainly  not. 

2640.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  regulation  which  should  insure  ventilation,     '5  Maj-  1840. 
and  such  a  construction  of  buildings  as  shall  be  found  beneficial  to  the  health 

of  the  inhabitants,  would  be  useful? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  ♦ 
should  be  such  a  i-egulation. 

2641.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  general  Building  Act,  applicable  at  least  to 
the  humbler  class  of  houses,  which  are  now  so  fast  increasing  in  large  towns,  and 
laying  down  general  rules,  so  as  to  sfate  in  a  plain  way  that  which  will  insure 
sanitary  regulations  for  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community,  would  be 
necessary? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  particularly  in  such  places  as 
Manchester. 

2642.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  districts  of  the  metropolis  there  are  close 
courts  built,  into  which  you  enter  through  a  small  archway,  where  the  houses 
are  frequently  very  close  to  each  other,  densely  inhabited,  in  which,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  current  of  air  which  can  insure  that  ventilation  which  is  necessary  to 
health  ? — There  are  many  instances  of  the  kind,  and  those  places  are  generall}^ 
occupied,  every  room  of  them,  by  a  separate  family,  all  huddled  together. 

2643.  The  Committee  has  had  evidence  from  medical  men  to  show  that  that 
form  of  construction  is  very  injurious  to  health.  Have  you  the  smallest  doubt 
that  that  is  the  case  ? — I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  it, 
especially  in  Saffron-hill,  at  the  time  the  cholera  raged ;  they  were  then  in  a 
dreadful  state. 

2644.  Do  you  think  that  the  evils  they  suffered  were  very  much  aggravated 
from  the  form  of  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  ?—  Yes,  from  the  form  of  the 
dwellings,  and  the  confined  state  of  the  courts  and  their  closeness,  and  in  many 
cases  a  want  of  proper  sewerage. 

2645.  Is  it  in  your  experience  that  a  great  deal  of  evil  arises  from  there  being 
no  thoroughfare  ? — Yes. 

2646.  Not  merely  as  preventing  the  current  of  air  passing  through,  but  also 
where  there  is  a  thoroughfare  they  appear  to  have  been  more  careful  of  their 
appearance? — Yes;  I  can  show  the  Committee  a  court  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holborn  where  it  is  horrible  to  go  up  it. 

2647.  Inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes,  is  it  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  no  conve- 
nience, nor  anything  of  the  kind ;  the  <jourt  is  in  a  most  filthy  state. 

2648.  Do  you  know  whether  fevers  prevail  there  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact.  . 

2649.  You  think,  therefore,  that  some  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses  of  that  class  would  be  highly  desirable,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2650.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  also  of  Manchester, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  cellar  habitations  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it 

2651.  Habitations  in  which  whole  families  live,  as  it  were,  in  subterraneous 
excavations? — I  have  particularly  observed  it  in  Manchester. 

2652.  Where  they  are  upon  the  damp  ground  ? — Yes  ;  upon  the  bare  earth. 

2653.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  that  such  a  construction  is  very  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  people  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

2654.  Another  construction  of  dwellings,  the  Committee  are  told,  prevails  very 
extensively,  particularly  in  Liverpool,  which  is  that  of  close  courts,  in  which 
you  enter  under  a  small  archway,  perhaps  four  feet  wide,  you  then  come  into  a 
court,  perhaps  nine  feet  wide,  of  considerable  length,  and  which  is  built  up  at 
the  end,  and  this  court  so  built  and  the  houses  in  it  are  built  back  to  back  to 
houses  of  a  similar  construction  in  an  adjacent  court,  so  as  to  prevent  any  cur- 
rent of  air  from  passing  through  those  houses ?— I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  must  be  very  injurious  and  prejudicial ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  of  the  kind  in  this  metropolis. 

2^555-  You  think  that  whenever  it  does  occur,  either  here,  or  in  Liverpool,  or 
elsewhere,  that  such  a  construction  is  highly  injurious  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
in  large  towns. 

2656.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  regulations  of  a  Building 
Act,  applicable  to  buildings  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes,  there  should  be  a 
regulation  forbidding  the  construction  to  which  the  Committee  have  alluded, 
namely,  houses  built  in  close  courts  back  to  back,  or  in  similar  dwellings  else- 
where, would  not  such  a  regulation  be  particularly  advantageous  ? — I  think  it 
would. 
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George Smith,'Eiq.     ^657.  You  think  it  would  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 

_   inmates  ? — It  would  ;  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  in  legislating,  as  to  how  a 

15  May  1840,    man  should  jnanage  his  ground. 

2658.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  regulation  with  respect  to  rows  of  houses 
•                 in  populous  districts,  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes,  should  be  laid  down,  so 

as 'to  insure  a  certain  space  before  and  at  the  back  of  them  ? — I  think  it  vv^ould 
be  desirable  they  should  be  so  regulated  that  every  court  or  alley  should  be  of  a 
width  comparative  with  the  height  of  the  houses  on  either  side ;  and  no  houses 
should  be  placed  back  to  back,  because  where  there  is  no  circulation  of' air  in 
the  houses  it  is  prejudicial  to  health ;  we  always  find  more  sickness  where  there 
is  not  a  thorough  ventilation,  because  there  it  is  always  unwholesome. 

2659.  Such  a  regulation,  that  is  to  say,  insuring  some  space  proportionate 
to  the  height  of  the  houses,  would  that  be  a  rule  easy  of  comprehension  as  appli- 
cable to  various  places  and  various  sized  houses,  and  not  requiring  very  great 
complexity  of  detail  ? — I  think  it  would  be  made  very  simple. 

2660.  What  should  you  say  would  be  for  houses  of  that  class  a  fair  propor- 
tion ;  would  you  leave  a  margin  so  as  to  say  it  should  be  between  one-half  and 
one-third,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  more  than 
one-half. 

2661.  "What  proportion  do  you  think  ? — Two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  front 
wall  should  be  the  width  of  the  court. 

2662.  Do  you  think  that  some  proportion,  though  not  so  great  a  one,  might 
not  be  laid  down  at  the '  I)ack,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  first  story  ? — It 
would  not  be  so  necessary  to  have  a  large  space,  because  most  of  these  small 
houses  have  lean-to's  with  houses  at  the  back  ;  supposing  they  are  not  allowed 
to  build  back  to  back,  each  would  have  his  own  yard,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  require  so  much  width. 

2663.  Perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  might  be  sufficient  ? — I  should  think  a 
third,  because  that  gives  the  same  space  as  you  have  in  the  front. 

2664.  In  the  existing  Building  Acts,  which  are  only  of  local  extension,  the 
houses  are  divided  into  difi^erent  classes,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  ;  there  are 

i     seven  rates  or  classes  of  building. 

I  2665.  Then,  in  the  two  lower,  most  probably  will  be  con^prised  the  middle  of 
I  the  working  classes  ? — The  fourth-rate  or  class  of  building  is  the  dwelling  of 
I  the  lower  class  of  people  generally,  excej^t  there  are  some  of  a  higher  rate  where 
I      they  are  let  out  in  different  divisions.    I  was  over  one  the  other  day,  which  was 

chiefly  inhabited  by  Italians  who  go  about  with  images  through  the  streets ; 

there  was  a  family  in  every  room. 
\         2666.  What  are  the  other  rates  below  the  fourth? — They  do  not  apply  to 

dwelling-houses  ;  that  is  the  last  ;  but  it  does  to  houses  that  are  not  in  rows. 

2667.  From  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  former  Acts,  you  think  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  laying  down  such  regulations  ? — None  at  all,  as 
to  the  description. 

2668.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  beyond  those  the  Committee  have 
already  spoken  of  with  reference  to  building  regulations,  as  regards  the  humbler 
classes  of  houses,  that  you  would  recommend  ? — It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the 
moment,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  question  until  I  came  down  here. 

2669.  Now,  with  reference  to  there  being  some  conveniences  appended  to  a 
pertain  number  of  houses,  do  you  not  think  there  might  be  some  regulation  of 
-that  nature  also  laid  down,  so  as  it  should  be  necessary  to  erect  certain  con- 
veniences to  any  certain  number  of  houses  ? — That  ought  to  be. 

2670.  And  that  would  not  be  difficult,  would  it? — There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  it. 

2671.  With  reference  also  to  small  easements  to  hold  the  rubbish,  ajid  offal, 
and  filth,  and  so  fortli,  such  would  be  a  necessary  regulation,  would  it  not  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 

2672.  Then  with  those  regulations  the  Committee  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
those  insuring  reasonable  conveniences,  to  which  the  Committee  have  alluded, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  also  necessary  to  have  something  to  insure  a  good 

[     system  of  sewerage  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects. 

1  2673.  The  Committee  have  considered  the  question  somewhat,  and  they  have 
1  thought  a  general  Sewerage  Act,  laying  down  regulations  which  might  be  put  into 
I  force  by  various  local  districts,  would  be  a  valuable  assistance  ? — No  doubt  of  it ; 
'       a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years.   I  hold  an  appointment  under  the 
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Mercers'  Company,  and  they  have  subscribed  several  thousand  pounds  for;  George  ^mf/A,  Esq, 
building  sewers.  ■        '  ' 

2674.  Does  that  apply  to  buildings  that  already  exist  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  new  ;    ^5  May  1840. 
town,  I  may  say,  in  the  Commercial-road. 

2675.  That  is  done  by  a  single  company,  is  it? — Some  of  the  ^ewers  they 

built  wholly  themselves,  and,  with  respect  to  others,  they  contributed  to  the  com-    |  9 
missioners. 

2676.  You  think  that  such  a  general  Act,  laying  down  general  regulations,  | 
and  giving  facilities  for  different  populous  districts  to  embrace  those  regulations, 
would  be  of  very  great  value? — It  would  be  very  valuable  indeed.  .     .  ' 

2677.  It  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  for  an  Act  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  thereby  save  expense  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2678.  And  it  would  prevent  the  towns  and  suburbs  being  put  to  that  expense  ? 
— Certainly. 

2679.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  for  the  London  dis- 
tricts appear  originally  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  only 
the  surface  water  ? — Originally  they  were. 

2680.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  none  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 
this  town  have  an}^  power  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  houses  to 
join  an  under-ground  drain  from  their  house  down  to  the  common  sewer  ? — ^I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  such  power.  » 

2681.  So  that  if  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  bring  an  under-ground  drain 
between  two  rows  of  houses,  they  have  no  power  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of 
those  houses  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  filth  of  their  houses  by  joining  a  drain  to 
that  ? — They  have  no  such  power,  and  in  several  instances  we  find  the  tenants 
will  not  subscribe,  even  after  the  sewer  had  been  made,  to  join  tlie  drain  to  it. 

•    2682.  You  think  such  a  power  ought  to  be  in  any  new  Act  of  Parliam.ent? — 
Yes. 

2683.  Mr.  Cowper^  Do  you  think  that  any  compulsory  enactment  of  that 
nature  would  tend  to  check  speculation  in  buildings  ? — I  should  rather  think 
the  reverse,  because  it  would  tend  to  make  them  so  much  more  valuable.  ' 

2684.  When  builders  build  a  row  of  houses  on  a  speculation,  it  is  not 
•  usual  for  them  to  provide  any  means  for  sewerage  and  drainage  ? — Many  of 

them  do  not ;  but  I  apprehend  that  must  be  of  a  very  inferior  class  of  houses. 
If  a  man  builds  a  house  of  a  better  class  or  character,  he  would  of  necessity  make 
sewers. 

2685.  What  effect  upon  builders  of  the  lower  class  of  houses  would  a  com- 
pulsory enactment  of  this  nature  have  ? — It  would  operate,  perhaps,  so  as  to 
make  them  not  so  anxious  to  expend  their  money  in  those  things. 

2686.  Chairman.']  Do  they  not  now  in  many  instances  put  their  money  into 
speculations  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  draw  the  utmost  penny  they  have,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  who  occupy  those  houses  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2687.  Do  they  not  in  many  instances  Avhen  they  have  let  them  take  no  heed 
whether  they  want  drainage  or  sewerage,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ?  — Very 
frequently. 

2688.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  for  those  general  purposes  of  sanitary 
regulations  with  respect  to  health  in  these  small  dwellings,  the  landlord  should 
be  the  person  liable  to  make  them  instead  of  the  tenant  ? — I  think  decidedly  the 
freeholder  should  make  the  main  drain ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
hardship  in  compelling  the  tenant  to  contribute  his  quota,  because  he  has  all  the 
advantage  and  benefit  of  it,  with  regard  to  health,  and  so  on. 

2689.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  no  power  at 
present  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  cesspools,  or  other  receptacles  for  filth  and 
wet,  below  the  level  of  the  common  sewer  ? — They  have  no  such  power,  I  believe. 

2690.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  power  of  that  kind,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  receptacles  for  filth,  such  as  cesspools,  which  are  injurious  to  health, 
below  such  a  level  as  the  drain  can  take  ofi*,  will  also  be  necessary  in  a  Drainage 

Act  ?■ — No  doubt ;  I  believe  several  of  the  commissioners  have  no  power  to      |  ' 
build  new  sewers,  nor  to  tax  the  inhabitants  ;  they  can  take  down  and  rebuild 
old  sewers,  but  they  cannot  make  new  ones. 

2691.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  power  to  enable  them  to  build  new  sewers, 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population  and  houses  requiring  such  con- 
venience, is' absolutely  necessary? — Certainly.    The  Mercers' Company  have 
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George  Sniiih,  Esq.  a  large  property  in  Long  Acre ;  I  have  applied  to  them  on  the  subject  of  build- 

 ing  a  sewer,  because  the  whole  of  it  is  without  a  sewer,  except  down  Castle- 

15  May  1840.  street  and  Little  St.  Martin's-lane.  The  cross-streets  from  Long  Acre  to  Castle- 
street  have  no  sewerage,  except  the  surface-drains  and  cesspools.  I  am  now 
in  communication  with  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  purpose  of  the 
formation  of  drains. 

2692.  It  appears  to  you,  generally,  from  your  experience,  that  with  respect  to 
the  present  buildings,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  general  Building  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  great  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom  ? — No  doubt ;  they  have  some 
local  Acts,  but  there  is  no  general  Building  Act.  The  city  of  London  has  an 
Act  of  its  own. 

2693.  The  Building  Acts  as  they  exist  at  present  do  not  go  to  the  construction 
of  the  dwellings,  nor  have  they  any  sanitary  regulations  ? — No. 

2694.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  kingdom,  do  you  ? 
— Yes,  with  respect  to  the  large  towns. 

2695.  And  with  respect  also  to  Sewerage  Acts,  it  appears,  that  even  though 
there  are  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  yet  they  are  very  deficient  in  power,  and 
therefore  you  think  a  general  Sewerage  Act,  giving  additional  power  and  facili- 
ties, as  applicable  to  all  large  towns,  would  also  be  highly  advantageous  ? — I  do. 

2696.  With  respect  to  a  general  Building  Act  jj^ou  spoke  of  as  applicable  to  the 
city  of  London,  can  you  give  the  Committee  the  title  of  it? — It  is  an  Act  passed 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
buildings,  and  the  preservation  of  them  against  accidents  by  fire. 

2697.  Is  there  any  other  Building  Act  besides  that? — None  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

2698.  That  Act  was  only  applicable  and  intended  to  prevent  accidents  by 
fire,  and  did  not  contain  any  regulation  applicable  to  the  insuringfthe  health  of 
the  inhabitants  ? — It  did  not. 

^  2699.  Is  that  Act  applicable  only  to  the  metropolis? — And  the  suburbs. 

2700.  It  is  not  an  Act  applicable  beyond  the  metropolis,  is  it? — No  ;  it  does 
not  even  take  in  Deptford,  although  it  takes  in  Rotherhithe. 

2701.  Are  you  aware  of  any  local  Act  in  which  there  are  provisions  referable 
to  the  subject-matter  the  Committee  are'  now  inquiring  into  ? — None  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

2702.  Do  you  not  think  that  from  the  vast  increase  of  these  populous  com- 
munities, and  the  more  close  congregation  of  the  humbler  classes  together,  that 
some  such  building  regulations  are  actually  requisite? — I  think  it  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

2703.  And  as  you  consider  that  the  present  neglect  is  the  cause  of  many 
instances  of  disease  and  illness  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  can  you  have  any 
doubt  that  a  better  construction  of  dwellings  would  improve  their  health, 
and  would  also  lessen  the  poor  rates  ? — I  should  think  it  would  tend  to  that. 

2704*  And  thereby  be  a  saving? — I  should  think  it  would. 

2705.  Mr.  Tvfnell^  You  have  been  very  extensively  engaged  in  building, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2706.  Are  the  buildings  you  have  been  engaged  in  of  a  superior  order? — Under 
my  direction,  I  have  built  about  2,000  of  the  class  of  houses  the  Committee 
have  been  speaking  of,  but  I  have  always  taken  care  to  have  wide  streets  and 
sewerage. 

2707.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  more  or  less  attention  paid  than  there 
was  formerly  to  the  drainage  ? — I  find  my  houses  always  filled  with  tenants  in 
consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  drainage,  while  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
courts  and  places  are  becoming  depopulated. 

2708.  Is  that  in  any  particular  district? — The  Commercial-road;  I  have  let 
nearly.  60  acres  within  the  last  14  or  15  years,  which  are  now  covered  with 
buildings. 

2709.  Then  you  consider  that  additional  drainage  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment ? — -It  is  a  great  recommendation  to  the  houses. 

2710.  Do  you  make  the  drainage  yourself  ? — In  some  cases  they  have  been 
•    made  by  the  Commissioners,  in  other  cases  we  have  made  them  ourselves ;  I 

never  allow  anything  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  to  be  higher  than  six  feet. 

2711.  Have  you  fomid  any  objection  from  the " Commissioners  of  Sewers  to 
make  the  drainage  you  required  ? — Yes. 

2712.  Upon 
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2712.  Upon  what  grounds  have  they  objected? — They  have  objected  from  George  Smith,  Esq. 
want  of  funds  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  the  want  of  power.  " 

2713.  What  districts  would  that  be  in  ?-St.  George's-in-the-East  and  the     15  May  1840. 
Tower  Hamlets.  *  In  W^estminster  they  complain  they  have  not  power  to  make 

them.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  they  have  made  new  sewers  ;  but  in  the  West- 
minster division  they  say  they  have  no  power  to  make  new  sewers ;  they  maj^^ 
rebuild  an  old  sewer,  but  they  may  not  make  new  ones. 

2714.  Mr.  Mackinnon.^  Suppose  instead  of  the  various  Acts  with  respect  to 
sewers  which  have  taken  place  at  various  times  within  the  last  half  century ; 
supposing  instead  of  that,  there  had  been  one  general  Sewers  Act  passed  half 
a  century  ago,  do  you  consider  that  that  would  have  been  better  for  the  metro- 
polis than  the  present  mode  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 

2715.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Do  you  conceive  that  any  difficulty  arises  from  having 
different  commissioners  of  sewers  in  the  same  metropolis,  or  do  you  consider  it 
better  to  have  a  central  power  r — I  am  inclined  to  think  a  local  district"  with  [ 
different  commissioners  is  better  than  one  central,  because  I  should  think  they  | 
would  be  better  acquainted  with  all  its  localities  and  advantages.  ■  j 

2716.  Of  course  if  you  had  a  central  power  you  must  have  local  commissioners, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  knowledge  ? — The  Committee  is  alluding  to  a 
superior  body  over  those. 

2717.  Formed  of  the  members  of  the  local  commissions? — I  think  that  would 
be  an  improvement ;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  with  two  districts, 
because  they  clash  together. 

271  8.  With  regard  to  the  levels,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

2719.  There  is  a  different  level  in  each  district,  is  there? — Yes,  and  other 
difficulties  ;  the  districts  run  a  good  deal  one  into  the  other  ;  they  cannot  do  it 
because  the  other  powers  would  interefere  with  them  ;  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  the  neig|ibourliood  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  about  that. 

2720.  Mr.  Mackinnon.~\  Supposing  there  had  been  one  superintendence  in  the 
beginning,  would  there  not  have  been  a  great  deal  of  money  saved,  and  the 
town  better  drained,  because  you  would  have  had  all  the  branch  sewers  running 
into  one  ? — They  might  have  adhered  to  one  general  system,  which  would  have 
been  better  ;  but  the  first  outlay  would  have  been  larger,  although  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  in  the  end, 

2721.  Mr.  Tufnell.']  Do  you  conceive,  even  now,  if  the  system  were  changed, 
and  there  were  these  local  districts  forming  a  central  board,  do  you  consider  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  one  general  rule  as  to  expense,  so  as  to  improve 
the  system  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2722.  Mr.  Ingham^  The  part  you  have  been  speaking  of  is  north  of  the  Com- 
mercial-road, is  it  not? — It  is  south  as  well  as  north. 

2723.  On  either  side  of  the  CommerciaJ-road  ? — Yes;  but  the  larger  propor- 
tion is  on  the  north. 

2724.  You  said  you  found  your  houses  were  always  filled,  while  houses  diffe- 
rently situated  were  empty ;  what  class  of  persons  are  they  occupying  these 
houses? — I  have  a  great  many  seafaring  men;  the  better  class  of  houses  are 
occupied,  by  the  mates  of  vessels  ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  clerks  in  public 
offices. 

2725.  What  rent  do  they  pay  r — From  14  /.  to  16    and  ]  8    a  year.  * 

2726.  Are  any  of  those  houses  let  out  in  single  rooms  and  inhabited  by  the 
common  street  labourers  or  dock  labourers  ? — Not  of  that  class,  certainly  ;  they 
ma'y  let  a  floor. 

2727.  And  then  ihey  would  have  to  pay  as  much  as  7  /.  a  year  for  it? — They 
would  have  to  pay  more,  because  the  person  occupying  the  house  would  make 
them  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  ;  I  have  very  frequently  found  them  paying 
3  s.,  4  s.,  and  5  5.  a  week. 

2728.  You  are  aware  of  the  rate  of  wages  you  are  paying  yourself  to  mason's 
labourers,  and  that  class  of  persons ;  would  they  be  able  to  pay  so  much  rent  ? — 
Indeed,  some  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  (a  great  many  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saffron-hill)  are  paying  1  5.  Q  d.  for  a  cellar ;  and  a  back  garret  they  let  out 
at  perhaps  1  s.,  and  a  front  garret  at  1  5.  6  d. 

2729.  Do  you  think  a  landlord  could  afford  to  make  the  improvements  such 
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George  Smttk,  Esq,  as  have  been  jnade  in  the^ buildings  which  have  been  effected  by  the  Mercers' 
~     ~      Company,  if  they  only  got  such  a  rent  as  an  ordinary  working  man  could  pay  ? 
15    ay  »  40.     — Yqs,  I  think  so. 

•2730.  The  houses  that  are  now  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  have  got  no 
sewers  at  all,  have  they  ? — Very  few  of  them  have. 

2731.  The  people  that  are  the  holders  of  the  houses,  do  they  seem  to  be  ac- 
cumulating large  gains  from  their  investment  ? — I  see  they  are  making  large 
gains  in  that  particular  neighbourhood ;  they  are  a  sort  of  middle-men,  living  on 
theie  poorer  people,  and  they  could  very  well  afford  to  make  these  conveniences, 
because  it  is  dean  and  chapter  property,  and  they  have  it  at  a  small  fine  only. 

2732.  Chairman.]  Is  the  rent  paid  weekly? — Yes;  they  always  go  on  ihe 
Monday  morning  for  it. 

2733.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  also  in  either  a  Building  or  Sewerage 
Act  some  general  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  paving  and  cleansing 
in  populous  districts  inhabited  by  the  class  to  which  the  Committee  have  been 
referring  ? — I  think  there  is  an  Act  for  that. 

2734.  Is  that  a  general  Act? — No,  a  local  Act. 

2735.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  general  Act  applicable  to  other  populous  places 
similarly  situated,  enforcing  a  good  system  of  paving  and  cleansing,  would  be 
desirable  ? — I  think  it  would  be  ver}'^  desirable. 

2736.  You  are  aware  that  the  cleansing,  that  is  the  scavenger's  work,  and  so 
forth,  is  very  greatly  neglected  in  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
many  cases  ? — Very  much. 

2737.  And  does  not  their  health  suffer  in  consequence? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2738.  And  you  think  some  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  would 
be  necessary  and  right? — I  think  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  the  people. 

2739.  you  not  think  that  some  plan  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  local 
inspector,  either  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  or  in  some  other  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  districts  of  these  neighbourhoods  are  properly  cleansed, 
would  be  very  useful  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2740.  According  to  the  common  saying  of  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no 
one's,  therefore  it  is  at  present  in  various  places  very  much  neglected? — It  is 
very  much  so  ;  the  scavengers  do  it  b}'^  contract,  and  there  is  no  one  to  look 
over  them. 

2741.  ^re  you  aware  that  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  such  as  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  scavengering  taking  place  in  these 
close  courts  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2742.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  some  way,  in  these  populous  districts,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  health,  that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  persons  of  respecta- 
ble character  and  competent  ability  as  a  board  of  health,  to  see  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  whom  the  inspector  might  report  anything  injurious  to 
health,  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  some  regu- 
lation should  take  place  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  close 
districts. 

2743.  And  the  principle  of  such  a  regulation  would  be  advantageous  as 
referable  to  other  large  towns  containing  large  communities  ? — In  the  same 
proportion. 

2744.  Mr.  Tuf 71611.1  Do  you  conceive,  without  interfering  too  much  with 
private  speculation,  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  some  enactment  with  regard 
to  houses  of  an  inferior  description  ? — 1  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
where  small  houses  only  are  built,  if  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
main  sewer. 

2745.  You  say  you  think  some  regulation  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
these  houses  would  be  necessary  ;  in  what  particular  point  would  you  have  that 
regulation  ? — The  court  or  alley  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  in  width  to 
the  height. 

2746.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  space  between  the  houses? — Yes. 
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George  Samuel  Jenks,  m.  d.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2747.  Chaii-man.']  YOU  are  resident  at  Brighton? — lam.  G.  S.Jenks,  \f.T>. 

2748.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  upon  which  the  Com-   

mittee  is  inquiring  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  large  towns  referable  to     ^8  May  1840. 
sanitary  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  have ;  I  have  been 
employed  lately  in  drawing  up  a  Sanitary  Report  for  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

2749.  With  reference  to  what  town  was  that  ? — Brighton. 

2750.  What  is  the  population  of  Brighton  ? — It  is  about  40,360. 

2751.  It  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  population  within  the  last  20  years  ? — 

It  has.  '  y  , 

2752.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  o£  the  poorer  and  working  classes 
resident  in  Brighton  ? — There  are  a  considerable  number. 

2753.  Are  the  localities  in  which  they  reside  for  the  most  part  crowded,  or 
are  they  tolerably  open  ? — Some  parts  are  very  open  and  very  well  arranged, 
others  very  close,  very  densely  populated,  and  in  streets,  alleys,  and  courts 
terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

2754.  Are  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  who  inhabit  close 
courts  through  which  there  is  no  thoroughfare  for  the  air  ? — A  great  many, 
chiefly  fishermen. 

2755.  Built  up  on  the  sides  and  at  the  ends  ? — Yes. 

2756.  Are  the  ends  of  those  under  arches  or  open  at  the  top  ? — Very  often  . 
under  arches,  but  some  are  open  ;  these  are  in  the  very  oldest  part  of  the  town. 

2757.  Is  there  any  form  of  building  in  Brighton  which  you  consider  inimical  ' 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  form  of  cellar-dwellings  or  buildings 

in  which  the  houses  are  back  to  back,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  passing  through  r 
— There  are  very  few  houses  which  have  cellars,  in  which  the  people  live,  under 
ground  ;  there  are  a  few  streets,  but  very  few,  in  which  there  are  some  built  back 
to  back ;  those  are  by  no  means  healthy. 

2758.  Do  you  refer  to  rows  of  houses? — Yes,  rows  of  houses  run  up  at  the 
back  of  others,  some  at  the  back  of  the  privies,  and  others  with  surface 
gutters,  in  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  filth. 

2759.  Is  not  the  form  of  building  houses  back  to  back,  which  prevents  a  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  them,  very  injurious  to  health? — It  is. 

2760.  Supposing  a  fever  from  any  other  cause  to  be  generated  in  houses  of  ' 
that  description,  is  it  not  more  likely  to  continue  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  ; 
current  of  air? — It  is  decidedly  so;  but  we  have  very  little  fever  at  Brighton,  i 
That  form  of  building  undoubtedly  would  be  the  worst  possible  in  the  event  of  j 
fever.  ' 

2761.  Are  those  houses  chiefly  modern  or  of  old  construction? — Those  I  now 
*  allude  to  are  of  a  construction  within  these  30  years. 

2762.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  in  the  districts 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — That  in  the  parts  I  am  now  speaking  of  is 
decidedly  bad. 

2763.  Is  there  a  want  of  under-ground  drainage? — There  is,  and  there  are  < 
too  many  cesspools. 

2764.  Instead  of  an  under-ground  drainage  there  is  a  mere  surface  drainage  ?  ' 
— ^There  is. 

0.47-  Y  2  2765.  Is 
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G.  s.  Jenks,  m.  d.      2765.  Is  that  impeded  in  the  courts  and  alleys  by  filth,  attended  with  an  un- 
°"  —      pleasant  odour  ? — Yes. 

18  May  1840.  /     2766-7,  Is  that  state  of  things  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants? — 
/  Yes,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  fevers. 

'  2768,  With  respect  to  the  cesspools,  are  they  below  the  level  of  the  sewers? 
— In  most  parts  there  is  no  under-drainage ;  therefore  the  re/use  matter  is 
collected  in  cesspools. 

2769.  Is  such  matter  highly  injurious  ? — Very  injurious  ;  because  the  cess- 
pools are  often  under  buildings,  and  very  often  near  to  wells,  which  they 

"  should  not  be,  and  frequently  they  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  left  so. 

2770.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  of  those  close  courts  ? — There  is  no 
system  of  inspection  which  I  am  aware  of ;  I  should  think  not,  from  the  state 
in  which  I  find  them. 

2771.  Are  they  much  neglected.'' — They  are.  On  applying  to  the  clerk  of 
the  commissioners  (for  the  town  of  Brighton  is  governed  by  commissioners) 
he  informed  me  they  had  no  authority  to  interfere,  unless  a  memorial  was 
placed  before  the  commissioners  complaining  of  a  public  nuisance. 

2772.  Do  you  know  whether  the  commissioners  have  power  to  make  new 
under-ground  drains,  and  whether,  when  they  have  made  such  under-ground 
drains,  they  have  the  power  of  enforcing  a  communication  from  the  houses  to 
the  drains  ? — I  know  they  have  the  power  of  making  under-ground  drains  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  the  power  of  enforcing  communication, 

2773.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  the  power  of  preventing  cesspools 
being  dug  to  a  level  lower  than  the  drains  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have, 

2774.  Some  improvements  in  the  way  of  power  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly, 

2775.  And  also  a  system  of  inspection,  to  see  that  it  was  well  carried  out, 
and  that  the  cleansing  of  those  courts  and  places  were  better  attended  to  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  have  an  authority  for  cleansing  the  courts  and  places  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  good  office  of  scavengers  there.    The  great  streets  and  thoroughfares  are 

,  all  sufficiently  attended  to  ;  but  it  is  in  those  places  where  the  greatest  attention 
is  required  that  the  least  is  paid. 

2776.  Have  you  attended  generally  to  the  subject  referable  to  such  sanitary 
regulations  as  may  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  and 
densely  peopled  towns  and  districts  ? — I  have. 

2777.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  think  should, be  the  general 
I  regulations  upon  these  subjects  ? — ^The  general  regulalions  should  be  with 
j  regard  to  thorough  ventilation  ;  a  good  supply  of  water,  of  good  quality, 
j  together  with  all  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  water  which  has  been  used,  and 
!  sufficient  drainage ;  and  a  surface  drainage  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  With 
I  regard  to  buildings ;  that  the  streets  should  be  of  sufficient  width,  and  well 
;  paved,  and  that  there  should  be  no  back  buildings  to  intercept  the  thorough 

\  ventilation  of  air  in  any  direction  ;  that  they  should  not  be  built  back  to  back  ; 
that  the  houses  should  be  built  of  proper  materials,  to  keep  them  water-tight ; 
that  a  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  site  as  well  as  their  exposure  and 
their  elevation  ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  under-ground  dwellings.  The 
attention  to  drainage  is  most  essential, 

2778.  Have  you  seen  many  districts  in  which  that  has  been  neglected? — I 
have  seen  many  districts  in  which  that  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

2779.  Are  you  aware  that  there  being  no  general  Drainage  Act,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  separate  Act  for  the  draining  of* each  particular  place,  which  is  obtained 
at  a  great  expense? — I  should  conceive  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
embodied  in  one  Act.  1  think  it  is  necessary  and  very  desirable '  in  all  towns 
that  there  should  be  open  spaces,  public  walks  and  promenades  for  the  people, 
and  that  there  should  be  public  baths  for  the  people,  and  that  facilities  should 
be  afforded  them,  where  opportunities  present  themselves,  to  bathe  in  rivers 
or  in  the  sea. 

2780.  Some  reserved  place  on  the  banks  of  an  adjacent  river  where  they  can 
dress  and  undress  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  every  other  means  which  can  be  devised 
for  the  out- door  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  poor  is  very  desirable. 

2781.  Are  there  many  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  in  Brighton? — There 
are. 

2782.  Are 
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'  2782.  Are  tliere  any  playgrounds  appendant  to  those  schools  in  which  the  g.  S.  Jenks,  m,-d. 
children  can  take  exercise  ? — In  general  there  are.   

2783.  Do  you  not  think  such  an  appendage  is  highly  advantageous  to  young    18  May  1840. 
children?— Highly  advantageous. 

2784.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  assist  their  physical  develope- 
ment  as  well  as  to  increase  their  cheerfulness  ? — Certainly. 

2785.  Is  it  not  more  important  in  respect  of  those  children  who  inhabit 
densely  populated  districts  ? — Certainly. 

2786.  Mr.  Mackinnon.^  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  prejudice  to 
health  arising  from  burying  in  towns  ? — Yes  ;  that  does  not  apply  to  Brighton ; 
but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  abroad. 

2787.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observations  upon  that  subject,  not  with 
reference  to  Brighton,  but  generally  ? — My  opinion  generally  is  that  it.  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  towns  having  burial-grounds  in  the  central  parts, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  closely  pent  up  ;  that  in  the  large  towns  on  the 
Continent  where  this  has  happened  great  evil  has  arisen  from  it.  Gentlemen 
in  this  Committee  are  probably  aware  of  the  serious  accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  Paris  at  different  times,  which  at  last  compelled  the  Government  to 
forbid  any  more  bodies  being  buried  in  the  towns  ;  the  same  prohibition  exists, 
I  am  told,  in  Austria  and  in  Prussia. 

2788.  Was  there  not  an  ordinance  of  Napoleon,  containing  a  general  order 
throughout  France  that  cemeteries  should  not  be  within  a  mile  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  ? — ^Yes;  at  Naples  they  are  not  allowed  within  two  miles. 

2789.  Do  you  consider  that  it  w^ould  be  advisable  to  make  such  a  regulation 
in  this  country  ? — I  think  certainly  that  no  burial-ground  should  be  within  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  town.  The  site  of  a  burial-ground,  however,  is  of 
great  importance.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  spot,  it  ought  to  be  a 
place  perfectly  dry,  not  near  to  springs  or  rivers ;  it  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  wind,  care  being  taken  not  to  suffer  the  exhalations  to  pass 
over  places  which  are  inhabited ;  for  though  burying  bodies  may  retard  putrefac- 
tion it  does  not  stop  it,  and  in  warm  days,  exhalations  from  the  best  regulated 
burying-grounds  are  unpleasant  and  injurious  to  health. 

2790.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  regulations  on  that  subject  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  there  was  a  direction  that  burying-grounds  should  be  permitted  only 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  from  the  idea  that  when  the  north  wind  blew  it 
was  the  most  drying  wind,  and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  injure  the  inhabi- 
tants ? — It  was  strongly  recommended  in  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  a  committee, 
that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  because 
they  were  dry  winds.  The  same  committee  also  recommended  that  no  exca- 
vations should  be  made,  except"  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  for  example, 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  when  those  dry  winds  prevail,  on  account  of 
the  risk  from  opening  the  ground.  • 

2791.  Chairman^  Without  entering  particularly  into  the  subject,  you  think 
that  due  sanitary  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  burying-grounds, 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  legislative  authority  ? — Certainly,  that  is  decidedly  my 
opinion. 

■2792.  Mr.  Greene.']  Having  spoken  of  the  practice  on  the  Continent  with 
regard  to  the  burying-grounds,  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  providing 
abbatoirs  out  of  the  towns,  and  preventing  slaughtering  in  the  towns  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  last  improvements  on  the  Continent.  In  Rome,  where  formerly  the 
slaughter-houses  were  a  great  nuisance,  now  all  the  animals  are  slaughtered 
outside  the  town ;  a  large  abbatoir  has  been  built  within  the  last  10  or  12 
years,  and  an  excellent  establishment  it  is,  provided  with  abundance  of  water 
and  every  other  convenience,  and  kept  in  the  best  possible  state  of  cleanliness. 

2793.  Do  you  not  conceive  such  establishments  very  much  promote  the 
health  of  towns  ?— I  have  no  doubt  they  do,  for  I  think  slaughter-houses  in  a 
town,  particularly  if  it  is  densely  populated,  constantly  give  out  bad  and  putre- 
fying exhalations.  During  the  war,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  where  enormous  quan- 
tities of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  fleet,  there  is  no  doubt  fever 
prevailed  in  the  districts  were  those  slaughter-houses  were  situate. 
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R.  A.  SLANEY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


*  James  Pennethorne,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

J.Pentidlwrne,       ^794-  Chairman,^  YOU  have  been  professionally  engaged   in  surveying 
Esq.  buildings  for  some  years  past? — Yes,  I  have  been  engaged  in  various  improve- 

  ments  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

22  Ma}  1840.         2795.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  buildings  throughout  most 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ?^ — Yes,  I  think  in  all  parts. 

2796.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  buildings,  particularly  that  are  inhabited 
by  the  humbler  working  classes,  in  various  parts  of  the  capital  of  London,  and 
the  suburbs  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  had  occasion,  within  the  last  three  months,  to  survey 
the  whole  of  St.  Giles's,  and  the  worst  parts  of  Essex- street,  Spitalfields,  and  the 
parts  north  of  Farringdon-street,  round  Field-lane  and  Saffron-hill,  which  are,  I 
believe,  almost  the  worst,  if  not  quite,  in  London. 

2797.  AViil  you  describe  the  state  of  the  buildings,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  forms,  in  those  districts  ? — Those  districts  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  small  courts,  very  small  and  very  narrow,  the  access  to  them  being  only  under 
gateways ;  in  many  cases  they  have  been  larger  courts  originally,  and  after- 
wards built  in  again  with  houses  back  to  back,  without  any  outlet  behind,  and 
only  consisting  of  two  rooms,  and  almost  a  ladder  for  a  staircase ;  and  those 
houses  are  occupied  by  an  immense  number  of  inhabitants.  I  have  seen  three 
and  four  beds,  and  more  than  that,  in  each  room  ;  they  are  all  as  dark  as  possible 
of  course,  and  as  filthy  as  it  is  possible  for  any  places  to  be,  arising  from 
want  of  air  and  lio;ht. 

2798.  Are  those  places  extremely  close  and  badly  ventilated  ? — Yes. 

2799.  The  entrance,  you  say,  is  under  an  archway? — Yes. 

2800.  The  court  has  no  thoroughfare  through  it? — In  many  instances,  and  in 
some  instances  there  are  thoroughfares  through  them. 

2801.  Many  of  the  courts  are  so  built  that  there  is  no  thorough  draught  foi- 
the  air? — Yes. 

2802.  Does  not  that  form*  of  construction  appear  to  you  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  extremely  injurious. 

2803.  Are  the  front  walls  of  those  houses  close  to  each  other,  or  is  there  a 
good  space  between  them? — In  man}^  cases  less  than  10  feet;  they  will  not,  in 
any  instance,  I  believe,  be  found  20  feet  apart,  not  even  in  the  wide  part  of  a 
court;  but  generally  they  will  average  10  feet,  and  in  some  instances  be  as 
little  as  five. 

2804.  Is  that  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  due  ventilation,  and  cleanliness, 
and  air.? — No;  no  houses  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  built  less  than  20  feet 
apart  from  front  to  front. 

2805.  The  entrances,  you  say,  are  under  archways,  there  is  no  thorough  draught 
of  air,  and  the  houses  are  built  very  close  to  each  other  in  front ;  are  they  not, 
in  many  instances,  also  built  back  to  back,  so  as  to  have  no  means  of  giving  a 
circulation  of  air  through  them  1 — Yes. 

2806.  So  that  in  addition  to  their  being  in  courts  with  arcliways,  they  are  also 
constructed  so  that  no  air  can  pass  through  them? — There  is  no  thorough 
draught  through  the  houses. 

2807.  Do 
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2807.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  construction  or  form  of 
a  house  which  can  be  more  injurious  to  health  than  those  so  situated  ? — I  believe 
it  is  the  very  worst  possible  construction. 

2808.  Do  you  speak  only  of  singular  instances,  or  of  numerous  instances, 
throughout  parts  of  London  densely  inhabited  by  the  poorer  population  ? — That 
is  a  common  description  of  building  in  those  districts. 

2809.  In  those  districts  where  the  houses  are  so  constructed,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  under-ground  drainage  generally? — There  is  no  under-ground  drainage^ 
of  any  sort  or  kind  to  many  of  the  districts ;  not  to  the  St.  Giles's  and  to  the 
Spitalfi eld's  districts ;  and  the  drainage  to  that  north  of  Farringdon-street  is  by 
an  open  ditch,  which  is  quite  as  bad  as  no  drain,  if  not  worse. 

2810.  The  only  mode  by  which  the  dirty  water  and  other  refuse  liquids  from 
those  houses  escape  is  by  means  of  surface  drains,  or  surface  gutters,  which  are 
open  to  the  air  ? — Yes ;  and  in  Rose-lane,  which  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
courts  I  have  described,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  streets  about  that 
part  of  Spitalfields,  I  have  seen  the  place  completely  flooded  with  blqod  from 
the  slaughter-house. 

2811.  Those  open  gutters  being  the  only  mode  by  which  such  refuse  can 
escape,  are  they  not  constantly  choked  up  with  refuse,  and  filth,  and  various  sub- 
stances thrown  out  from  the  houses,  ashes  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  impede  the 
quick  passage  away  of  those  refuse  liquids  ? — That  is  probably  frequently  the 
case. 

2812.  Is  there  any  regular  inspection  of  those  close  courts,  in  order  to  have 
a  good  system  of  cleansing  and  of  scavenging  applicable  to  them  'i — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  system  of  the  kind  ;  certainly  there  is  no  appearance  of  it 
from  the  state  of  the  districts. 

2813.  Is  it,  as  far  as  your  observation  goes,  quite  ineffectual  at  present? — If 
there  is  any,  it  is  quite  ineffectual ;  and  in  some  of  the  better  parts  again,  where 
the  houses  have  small  back-yards,  they  were  in  such  a  filth}^  and  dirty  state, 
that  we  positively  could  not  walk  out  in  them, 

2814.  Have  you  in  your  visits  to  those  miserable  places  frequently  perceived 
the  effects  of  bad  air  and  fetid  exhalations  from  those  places  ? — Bad  smells  of  all 
kinds. 

2815.  Have  you  found  that  there  were  cesspools  in  any  of  those  places? — I 
take  it  there  must  be  cesspools,  because  there  are  privies. 

2816.  In  what  state  are  the  privies  and  places  in  which  they  cast  the  refuse 
in  those  districts  ;  are  they  neglected  and  filthy,  or  otherwise  ? — They  are  places 
one  can  hardly  call  privies ;  in  many  cases  they  are  only  a  few  boards  tacked 
together,  and  sometimes  we  could  not  find  where  the  privy  Avas,  and  doubted 
whether  there  was  such  a  thing  in  all  the  court,  and  generally  we  found  only 
one  appropriated  to  each  court. 

2817.  Was  there  any  system  of  cleansing  and  keeping  them  in  order,  or  were 
they  generally  filthy  ; — There  was  none  ;  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  living 
in  such  a  state  of  dirt  and  filth,  they  thought  of  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cleanli- 
ness. 

2818.  Were  those  places  themselves  in  fact  dirty  and  neglected  ? — Very  bad 
indeed. 

2819.  You  speak  now  not  of  particular  places,  but  of  wide-spread  districts  ? — 
1  speak  of  the  districts  I  have  named. 

2820.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes  ;  St.  Giles!s  mostly  by  Irish  labourers  ;  and  other  districts  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  working  classes,  but  I  should  think  they  get  their  living  as 
they  can  ;  they  must  be  of  the  very  poorest  classes  ;  they  appeared  to  be  worse 
than  the  working  classes.  " 

2821.  Do  you  know  of  fevers  or  contagious  disorders  existing  in  those  par- 
ticular districts,  or  have  you  in  the  course  of  your  inquiry  found  out  such  ta  be 
the  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2822.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  children  in  those  districts  ?— Yes ;  I  saw  a 
great  many  of  the  children  almost  naked,  and  very  filthy  and  dirty,  playing  in 
the  courts. 

2823.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants ? — It  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
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J.  Pennethorne,        2824.  The  Committee  have  had  very  many  cases  stated  to  them  of  a  similar 
Esq.  form  of  construction  of  the  houses  in  close  courts,  without  an}^  effectual  drainao-e, 

  built  back  to  back,  and  without  thoroughfares,  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  and 

22  May  1840.  some  other  districts ;  therefore  the  remedies  which  would  be  applicable  to  those 
you  speak  of  would  also  be  applicable  generally,  would  they  not  ? — 1  should 
imagine  they  would. 

2825.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  some  of  the  densely  populated  districts,  where 
there  are  courts  in  the  form  you  speak  of,  that  is,  without  any  thoroughfare,  it 
has  frequently  been  the  case  that  on  the  small  space  which  still  remained  a 
house  has  been  built,  as  a  sort  of  excrescence,  taking  away  a  part  of  the  small 
space  which  remained  ? — That  has  been  the  case  very  much  in  St.  Giles's ;  they 
have  been  building  there  within  this  last  tw^vemonth  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

2826.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  that  } — I  am  not  aware  of  anything. 

2827.  There  is  a  Building  Act  applicable  to  London? — There  is. 

2828.  The  chief  provisions  of  that  Act  are,  that  there  shall  be  party-walls  of 
a  certain  thickness,  to  prevent  fires,  and  there  are  some  rules  to  prevent  over- 
hanging buildings  ? — Yes,  and  encroachments  on  the  pavement. 

2829.  Are  there  any  regulations  forbidding  certain  forms  of  buildings,  which 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  or  any 
rules  to  prevent  houses  being  built  back  to  back,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — 
No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

2830.  Are  you  aware  of  any  building  Act  comprising  such  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  other  places  ? — -I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

2831.  Do  you  not  think,  from  the  vast  increase  of  the  population,  and  the 
experience  you  have  had  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  bad  form  and  construction 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
a  general  Building  Act  that  should  lay  down  general  regulations  to  prevent  such 
forms  of  construction  as  are  found  to  be  highly  injurious  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
very  beneficial  indeed ;  and  not  only  to  do  that,  but  to  regulate  the  width  of  the 
streets  ;  anything  which  would  regulate  those  buildings  so  as  to  prevent  the 
great  masses  of  poor  houses  being  congregated  together  as  they  are  now  would 
be  beneficial. 

•  2832.  In  such  a  Building  Act  the  object  would  be  to  avoid  all  interference 

with  private  property  not  applicable  to  the  object  in  view  ? — It  would  be,  of 
course,  an  object  for  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  clauses  interfering 
more  than  was  necessary  with  private  property. 

2833.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  community,  some  rules  ought  to  be  laid  down  which  could  not  be 
contravened  ? — I  think  it  very  desirable,  and  that  they  could  be  framed  so  as 
not  to  be  injurious  to  private  property.  * 

2834.  Under  the  present  Building  Act  houses  are  divided  into  certain  rates  of 
building? — 'Yes. 

2835.  The  question  has  reference  to  houses  of  the  smaller  rate,  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes ;  as  referable  to  them,  do  you  think  the  rules  proposed  would  be 
advantageous,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  into  effect,  first,  that  wherever 
houses  are  built  in  close  courts  there  should  be  a  thoroughfare  for  the  air  ? — 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

2836.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  space  for  a  house  should  be  left  vacant  at  the 
end,  so  as  to  let  the  air  pass  through  ? — I  think  that  would  be  of  very  great 
advantage  in  practice. 

2837.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  the  form  of  building  back  to  back  in  such 
localities  ought  to  be  forbidden  ? — I  think  they  should  be  prevented  being  built 
back  to  back;  I  would  not  allow  any  houses  to  be  built  nearer  than  10  feet  to 
each  other  at  back. 

2838.  Do  you  not  think  that  cellar  dwellings  below  the  level  of  the  under- 
ground sewer  ought  also  to  be  forbidden  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  if  used  as  habitations. 

2839.  You  think  that  where  cellar  dwellings  are. at  all  permitted  there  should 
at  all  times  be  a  drainage  below  the  level  of  the  floors,  so  as  to  insure  their  being 
dry  ?~Yes. 

2840.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  applicable  to  rows  of  houses  of  this  class,  there 
ought  to  be  some  regulation  with  respect  to  the  space  in  front  and  at  back  ? — 
Yes. 

2841.  Do 
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2841.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  regulation  as  to  the  space  in  front  should  be  J. Pamethome, 
proportioned  in  some  measure  to  the  heights  of  the  houses?— Certainly. 

2842.  And  that  that  at  the  back  should  also  have  some  reference  to  that  cir- 

^     -.r      T    1  -  1  •,    1      1  1  22  May  1040. 

cumstancer — Yes,  I  thmK.  it  should. 

2843.  Opinions  may  differ  with  respect  to  what  that  proportion  should  be,  but 
what  proportion  of  height  do  you,  as  an  experienced  architect,  think  ought  to  be 
observed  in  the  front  ? — Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  proportion  without 
consideration,  but  I  have  already  said  that  no  street  or  court  should  be  less  than 

20  feet  wide,  and  I  think  no  dwelling-house  should  be  allowed  to  be  erected  of 
greater  height  than  the  width  of  the  street. 

2844.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  space  in  front  should  be  the  height  of  the 
building  ? — Yes. 

2845.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  from  experienced  men  that  two-thirds 
was  sufficient,  but  you  think  it  should  be  equal? — Yes;  suppose  you  have  houses 

21  feet  high,  and  allow  two-thirds,  then  the  street  will  be  but  14  feet  wide,  which 
will  be  too  narrow,  and  most  of  the  small  houses  are  within  that  height. 

2846.  What  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  at  the  back  ? — I  hardly  know  ;  but 
I  should  say  not  less  than  10  feet  in  any  court  from  back  to  back  :  there  may 
be  some  cases  of  corner  houses  where  the  rule  is  not  applicable ;  but  I  think 
every  house  should  be  built  with  a  back  yard  of  at  least  one-fourth  its  own  size. 

2847.  You  think  some  regulations  of  that  nature  are  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes. 

2848.  In  a  Building  Act  this  matter  would  be  considered  with  great  care,  as 
referable  to  the  different  districts ;  but  you  think  there  should  be  a  space  both 
at  the  front  and  at  the  back  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  very  easily  ac- 
complished. 

2849.  With  reference  to  the  humbler  dwellings  situated  in  the  district  spoken 
of,  do  you  not  think  there  should  be  some  regulations  as  to  those  conveniences 
necessary  for  health  being  attended  to  ? — Yes ;  I  think  every  house  should  be 
provided  with  a  privy,  taking  care  that  it  is  light  and  well  ventilated. 

2850.  Do  you  not  think,  also,  that  there  should  be  some  receptacle  for  ashes 
and  dirt,  and  so  forth,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the 
present  neglect  ? — Yes ;  but  perhaps  not  to  every  house  ;  one  place  might  be 
common  to  the  court. 

2851.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  in  the  Building 
Act,  or  the  Sewers  Act,  requiring  some  system  of  paving  the  courts  and  alleys, 
so  as  to  prevent  stagnant  water  and  filth  remaining  in  close  courts? — It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  ;  but  there  might  be  difficulties  attending  that ;  it  would 
be  throwing  expenses  perhaps  upon  the  parishes :  a  general  regulation  to  pre- 
serve the  paving,  of  course  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

2852.  Mr,  Cowper.~\  Is  the  paving  kept  quite  distinct  from  other  matters  ? — 
Yes ;  there  are  paving  commissioners,  who  pave  the  streets  and  take  the  rates. 

2853.  Are  there  any  other  points  referable  to  suggestions  for  a  Building  Act 
applicable  to  this  scale  of  houses  which  you  would  think  necessary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  present  defects  ? — No  ;  with  regard  to  build- 
ings no  others  strike  me  at  the  moment. 

2854.  You  think  that  these,  if  duly  enforced,  would  be  at  all  events  a  very 
great  improvement  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  community 
residing  in  those  districts? — I  think  they  would  be,  and  I  think  there  ought  to 
be,  if  possible,  power  to  prevent  an  estate  being  laid  out  in  great  masses  of  small 
houses. 

2855.  You  have  spoken  of  the  inefficient  or  imperfect  state  of  the  drainage 
in  many  of  those  districts;  are  you  aware  of  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  of 
sewers? — In  some  measure. 

2856.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  general  Drainage  Act,  which  should  be  appli- 
cable to  populous  districts,  suburbs  of  towns,  and  so  on,  which  should  lay  down 
general  regulations,  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  rate-payers  choosing  so 
many  trustees,  and  going  through  certain  forms  to  give  facilities  for  drainage, 
would  be  very  valuable? — Certainly;  because  I  consider  drainage  much  more 
important  than  any  other  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

2857.  Do  you  not  think  a  good  system  of  under-ground  drainage  is  essential 
to  the  health  of  any  district,  however  well  it  may  be  built  ? — Decidedly. 

2858.  Are  you  not  aware,  that  under  the  present  powers  of  the  commissioners, 
even  though  there  are  Sewers  Acts,  they  have  no  power  to  compel  the  inhabi- 
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J.  Pennet/iorne,Esq.  tants  of  any  houses  to  make  a  communication  from  their  houses  to  the  common 

  sewer,  even  when  it  comes  close  to  them  ? — They  cannot  compel  them  to  use  the 

22  May  1840.     sewer,  which  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  doing. 

2859.  Ought  they  not  also  to  have  the  power  to  prevent  cesspools  or  other 
receptacles  for  liquid  filth  being  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  common  sewer? — 
Certainly. 

2860.  They  have  no  such  power  as  that  at  present? — They  have  not. 

2861.  Ought  there  not  also  to  be  some  power  given  them  to  enable  them  to 
make  new  common  sewers  up  to  houses  or  fresh  buildings  which  may  arise  round 
about  them  in  their  district  ? — I  think  they  not  only  ought  to  have  the  power, 
but  to  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

2862.  You  are  aware  that  the  commissioners  conceive  they  have  not  the 
power  at  present  ? — I  know  some  commissions  have  no  power  to  build  new 
sewers,  only  a  power  to  repair  those  in  existence. 

(j       2863.  That  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  all  of  them ;  but  a  declaratory  or 
I    enabling  Act  is  necessary  with  reference  to  many  ? — In  the  instances  I  have  been 
^  speaking  about,  they  stated  to  me  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  new  sewers. 
2863*.  There  are  three  points  in  Avhich  even  the  present  commissioners  of 
sewers  wherever  they  are  acting  require  additional  powers ;  one  to  make  new 
sewers ;  a  second  when  the  sewers  are  made  to  enforce  a  communication  from 
the  houses  to  the  sewers,  and  a  third  to  prevent  cesspools  and  other  receptacles 
/  for  filth  being  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sewers  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  to  compel 
/  them  to  empty  into  the  sewers,  but  to  have  proper  traps  on  the  drains  to  their 
/    houses,  or  they  may  become  themselves  nuisances. 

/      2864.  Do  you  not  think  there  should,  be  a  power  to  enable  the  commissioners 
/    of  sewers  to  cover  up  any  open  drain,  which  is  a  power  which  they  conceive  they 
/      have  not  at  present  ? — If  they  have  not  that  power  I  think  they  ought  to  have  it. 
/  2865.  You  are  aware  that  though  there  are  populous  communities  spreading 

/       themselves  around  certain  districts  they  have  no  power  to  do  those  things,  and 
must  apply  in  each  case  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  cost  them  from  300  Z.  to 
i  500L,  even  if  not  opposed;  do  you  not  think  that  a  general  Act  giving  certain 
/  powers  would  be  beneficial? — I  should  think  it  would  ;  there  may  be  technical 
difficulties  which  might  prevent  its  being  so  that  I  am  not  aware  of. 

2866.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  an  Act  with  general  powers? — No,  I  do 
not.  There  may  be  this  objection,  that  on  large  estates  a  man  may  choose  to  drain 
his  own  estate  entirely  ;  he  might  desire  to  preserve  the  power  of  doing  that, 
without  reference  to  any  public  body.  In  such  an  estate  as  that  of  the  Marquess 
of  Westminster,  near  the  water  side,  if  he  chooses  to  cleanse  his  whole  estate  and 
take  the  rates,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  any 
public  body. 

2867.  So  long  as  it  is  shown  that  is  well  done  ? — Certainly. 

2868.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  poor  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  some  system  of  inspection,  to  see  that  those  things  are  well 
performed  ? — Yes,  and  to  enforce  cleanliness,  particularly  in  the  whitewashing 
and  painting  of  the  houses. 

2869.  With  respect  to  the  cleansing  of  courts,  the  cleaning  of  cesspools,  the 
removal  of  filth,  the  stoppage  of  sewers  or  of  drains,  the  prevention  of  such 
buildings  as  will  impede  the  transmission  of  the  air ;  for  all  these  purposes  do 
you  think  there  should  be  some  person  who  should  be  an  inspector,  and  should 
have  power  to  give  notices  to  persons  who  are  injuring  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
from  any  of  those  causes,  and  who  should  report  to  some  superior  power  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  clauses  in  the  Bill. 

i  ;  2870.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  looking  to  the  present  state  of  things? — 
I  Yes,  quite  necessary;  generally  speaking,  the  medical  man  employed  by  the  Poor 
\  Law  Commissioners,  or  some  other  person,  might  report  to  some  competent 
1  ;  authority. 

]  /  2871.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  appointed,  by  either  the  Poor 
I  Law  Guardians  or  the  rate-payers,  or  some  competent  authority,  persons  as  a 
i  board  of  health,  resident  in  those  very  populous  districts,  who  might  make  such 
'  suggestions  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  requisite,  and  to  whom  the  inspectors 
might  report  ? — It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  body  of  men  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  am  not  competent  to  say  whether  it  should 
J  be  a  board  of  health  or  the  parish  authorities,  or  who  it  should  be  ;  there  should 
j    be  somebody  to  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  also  officers 

appointed. 
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appointed,  who  would  report  to  them.    If  the  Bill  is  made  sufficiently  strong  to  J.Feimethorne, 

answer  all  the  purposes  referred  to,  I  think  almost  anybody  would  be  competent  

to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  should  think  the  medical  man  appointed  by  the  Poor  May  1840 
Law  Commissioners  is  a  very  fit  man  to  report  on  cleanliness. 

2872.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  man  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
chosen  by  the  parish,  would  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  board  of  health  ? — I  should 
imagine  so. 

2873.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  ? — Certainly, 
a  supply  of  water  is  of  great  importance ;  it  should  not  be  supplied  perhaps  to 
each  house  individually,  for  the  rates  would  be  too  heavy,  but  there  should  be 
some  system  of  supplying  water  to  the  courts  generally.  ,  ^. 

2874.  Is  not  the  supply  of  water,  independent  of  its  necessity  in  point  of  ;  j 
health  to  the  inhabitants,  also  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  1  | 
where  there  is  a  system  of  under-ground  sewerage,  so  that  there  may  be  a  con-  j  1 
siderable  passage  of  water  through  the  drains  and  sewers  to  keep  them  clean  ? —  I  | 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  water  supplied  in  that  way  would  have  much  effect  :  | 
upon  the  sewers ;  they  are  cleansed  more  by  the  rain  than  by  the  water  from  ? 
other  sources. 

2875.  In  those  populous  districts  where  you  have  been,  are  there  any  schools 
where  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  attend  ? — Not  within  the  districts  them- 
selves, but  immediately  around  them,  there  are  schools. 

2876.  Were  the  schools  you  have  visited  well  ventilated  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in 
the  schools  lately  built ;  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  them  in  those  miserable  districts. 

2877.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  dame  or  day  schools  in  those  districts  ? — 
No,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any. 

2878.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  play-grounds  to  which  the  chil- 
dren can  have  access  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  schools  ? — In  the  national 
schools  there  are,  for  infants,  and  sometimes  for  girls. 

2879.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect  the  gene- 
ral regulations  referred  to  in  a  Building  Act  and  a  Sewers  Act,  and  that  such  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  populous  districts  ? 

2880.  Are  there  any  other  matters  which  you  feel  to  be  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Committee  ? — There  are  some  matters  very  injurious  to  health, 
such  as  poisonous  manufactures  and  slaughter-houses,  the  boiling  of  bones,  and  so 
on,  which  I  believe  may  be  put  down  by  law  now,  but  at  a  great  expense.  I  think 
regulations  allowing  a  more  easy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  those  nuisances  would 
be  highly  advantageous.  {The  Witness  produced  a  plan.)  This  is  a  plan  of  the 
Rookery  in  St.  Giles's,  which  exemplifies  that  I  have  stated  ;  it  is  divided  into 
little  courts,  through  very  few  of  which  there  is  a  thoroughfare  of  air.  The 
white  indicates  the  open  spaces.  The  houses  were  originally  built  all  round 
those  squares,  with  open  spaces  in  the  centre ;  but  from  time  to  time  the}^  have 
been  built  within,  and  so  divided  into  the  numerous  little  courts,  and  houses 
have  been  so  built  within  12  months  since. 

2881.  There  appear  to  be  several  courts  entirely  built  round,  into  which  there 
are  nothing  but  narrow  openings  r — Yes,  about  three  feet  wide  and  six  or  seven 
high. 

2882.  And  in  many  instances  the  houses  appear  to  be  built  back  to  back  ? — Yes. 

2883.  Is  this  same  injurious  mode  of  construction  followed  in  other  districts  ? 
— Yes.  This  is  a  plan  {producing  it)  showing  the  courts  between  Whitechapel 
and  Wentworth-street ;  the  only  entrance  is  by  covered  archways,  opening  into 
a  very  narrow  street,  which  has  no  entrance  again,  except  through  an  archway 
at  one  end,  and  there  is  a  very  narrow  dark  alley  at  the  other  end,  not  above 
seven  feet  six  high.  This  is  all  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes.  It  tends  not 
only  to  the  destruction  of  health,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  destruction  of  morals ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain,  that  as  long  as  those  districts  remain  in  London  and 
other  towns,  the  formation  of  schools  will  be  of  no  use.  I  am  told  on  good 
authority,  by  a  man  whose  property  overlooks  the  courts,  that  frequently,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  he  sees  a  dozen  women  perfectly  naked,  without  the  least 
dress  at  all,  dancing  to  a  fiddler. 

2884.  Have  you  visited  those  districts? — I  have, 

z  2  2885.  Are 
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J.Pe«nff//orne,  Esq.     2885.  ^re  you  of  opinion,  from  what  you  saw  of  the  habits  of  the  children, 

 that  any  good  effect  arising  from  education  in  the  schools  in  the  day  must  be 

22  May  1840.  ygpy  i^uch  neutralized  by  their  habits  of  filth  and  misery  ? — I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  very  little  good  will  be  done  to  the  children  by  education,  and  very 
little  good  to  the  population  by  prison  discipline,  as  long  as  those  scenes  exist. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  as  many  as  18,000  persons  let  loose  from  the  prisons  in 
London  every  year ;  the  moment  they  leave  the  prison  they  come  back  to  those 
places,  make  their  parties,  and  go  into  the  country  upon  their  beats. 

2886.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  children  in  those  districts? — Yes,  they 
are  very  populous ;  each  house  is  inhabited  by  a  great  many  families. 

2887.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Are  the  children  under  education  in  those  districts  ? — 
I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  education  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  miser- 
able districts ;  the  property  is  owned  by  one  person,  who  lets  out  to  another, 
and  he  again  to  another  weekly,  who  underlets  daily  and  nightly. 

2888.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  small 
rents  for  water  and  poor's  rate,  and  so  on,  should  be  rather  borne  by  the  land- 
lords than  squeezed  out  of  each  of  the  tenants  ? — All  the  parish  rates  at  the  pre- 

,   sent  moment  are  paid  by  the  landlords,  not  by  the  ground  landlord,  but  by  the 
lessee  under  the  ground  landlord. 

2889.  Do  you  not  think  such  a  practice  would  be  beneficial  as  applicable  to 
other  districts  of  a  similar  nature  ? — Yes ;  1  do  nut  think  the  rates  could  be 

,     collected  without  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

2890.  Mr.  Cowper.]  In  the  case  of  those  houses  built  for  the  poorer  classes, 
can  you  give  any  idea  of  what  proportion  the  expense  of  a  good  system  of 
sewerage  would  bear  to  the  whole  expense  of  building  the  houses  ? — No,  I  cannot 
do  that,  but  it  would  be  very  trifling  indeed ;  the  great  expense  would  be  in  the 
rates.  I  think  the  commissioners  should  be  compelled  to  make  great  lines  of 
sewers  through  every  district  on  which  buildings  now  stand,  or  on  which  they 
are  about  to  be  erected. 

Thomas  Allason,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

r.  Allason,  Ksq,       2891.  Chairman^  YOU  are  extensively  acquainted  with  buildings? — I  am. 

 L_  2892.  In  what  district?— I  have  been  surveyor  to  a  fire-office  for  the  last 

15  years;  I  have  been  36  years  in  the  profession. 

2893.  With  what  districts  are  you  particularly  acquainted  ? — I  am  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  London. 

2894.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  populous  districts  in  the  south  and 
east  of  London,  Lambeth,  Rotherhithe,  and  others,  in  which  a  great  body  of  the 
working  classes  reside  ? — I  am. 

2895.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  districts  the  form  of  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  they  reside  in  is  found  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants?— Highly  objectionable. 

2896.  Such  as  close  courts,  the  entrances  to  which  are  often  under  archways, 
through  M^hich  courts  there  is  no  thoroughfare  for  the  air  ? — Yes. 

2897.  In  which  the  houses  are  built  very  close  to  each  other,  and  many  others 
in  which  they  are  built  back  to  back  ? — Yes. 

2898.  All  these  forms  of  construction  apply  in  many  parts  of  London? — Yes, 
it  is  general  in  that  class  of  building. 

2899.  Are  there  many  in  which  there  are  cellar  dwellings? — Yes. 

2900.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  considering  the  bad  effects  of  buildings  of 
this  nature,  some  prospective  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
them  ? — They  are  absolutely  necessary. 

2901.  Does  your  knowledge  extend  to  buildings  in  other  populous  towns  of 
the  kingdom? — To  the  large  towns  generally,  such  as  Birmingham,  Norwich, 
Liverpool,  and  so  on. 

2902.  Does  the  same  apply  to  other  large  towns  ^ — Yes,  and  Manchester  also. 

2903.  From  the  vast  increase  of  population  of  this  class,  you  think  those  re- 
gulations are  essentially  necessary  ? — Unquestionably. 

2904.  Do  you  think  some  regulations  to  prevent  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  those  forms  would  be  beneficial  if  introduced  into  a  Building  Act  ? — Yes. 

2905.  Houses  are  divided  into  different  rates;  taking  those  inhabited  by  the 
humbler  classes,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  laying  down  regulations  which 

would 
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would  be  beneficial  ? — I  think  there  would  not ;  that  such  regulations  might  be    T.  Allason,  F.sq. 
laid  down  as  would  prevent  that  inferior  class  of  buildings  being  erected  at  any 
time. 

2906.  You  are  of  opinion  that  to  the  inferior  classes  this  construction  of  their 
dwellings  is  highly  injurious  to  health? — Just  so. 

2907"  Do  you  not  think  that  one  regulation  should  be  that  houses  should  not 
he  built  in  close  courts  without  a  thorough  ventilation  of  air  ? — That  should  be 
«ne  leading  feature,  certainly. 

2908.  That  there  should  not  be  cellars  occupied  for  habitations  permitted, 
unless  there  was,  at  all  events,  a  drainage  below  the  surface  of  the  cellar  ? — 
Certainly. 

2909.  Thirdly,  that  no  houses  for  human  habitations  should  be  permitted  to 
be  built  back  to  back  ? — Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  ventilation  in  such  a  case, 
and  not  sufficient  light. 

2910.  In  addition  to  this,  do  you  not  think  that  with  regard  to  rows  of 
.houses  in  populous  districts  there  should  be  some  regulation  as  to  the  space  left 
in  the  front  of  them  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

2911.  And  also  behind  them  ? — Yes. 

2912.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  what  proportion  of  height  would  be 
desirable  ? — I  have  not  given  the  matter  very  deep  reflection  ;  but  having  heard 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pennethorne,  I  have  turned  the  matter  in  m}^  mind,  and 
I  should  lay  down  this  regulation,  that  the  height  of  the  houses  should  determine 
the  width  of  the  street,  whether  it  be  a  street  in  a  public  place,  or  in  a  coi-ner  of 
St.  Giles's. 

2913.  You  would  not  probably  enforce  so  great  a  width  at  the  back  of  them, 
but  some  proportion  should  be  taken  ? — I  should,  even  at  the  back,  as  far  as  the 
main  buildings  ;  for  instance,  in  the  lower  classes  of  houses,  if  there  is  a  width  of 
j20  feet  between  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  rear,  there  should  likewise  be  a 
width  of  20  feet  between  the  width  of  the  main  house. 

2914.  You  would  not  prevent  lean-to's,  or  small  buildings  below  ? — No. 

2915.  But  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  space  even  between  the  ground- 
floors  ? — Yes ;  that  regulation  gives  the  best  effect  to  a  street.  A  street  where 
the  houses  are  ,50  feet  high  should  be  at  least  50  feet  wide;  then  the  sun  has  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  which  gives  great  cheerfulness  and  air. 

2916.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  any  such  Building  Act  there  ought  to  be 
regulations  providing  for  the  erection  of  those  buildings  necessary  for  the  decency 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  and  if  they  could  be  made 
separate  for  each  house,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

2917.  You  think  there  should  be  proper  regulations  referable  to  the  drainage 
of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

2918.  Also  proper  conveniences  for  the  refuse  offal  and  ashes  cast  out? — 
Yes. 

2919.  Without  defining  what  it  should  be,  but  such  as  the  experience  of  persons 
conversant  with  these  matters  would  determine? — Certainly. 

2920.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  regulations  on  these  sub- 
jects?— None  at  all,  in  my  opinion. 

2921.  With  reference  to  drainage,  is  that  a  point  to  which  you  have  turned 
your  attention?— I  have,  particularly. 

2922.  In  many  of  those  populous  districts  there  is  no  system  of  under-ground 
drainage,  or  a  very  imperfect  one  ? — None  ;  and  I  think  all  the  object  would  be 
very  well  attained,  without  eflfecting  it  in  a  compulsory  manner,  by  a  good 
system  of  drainage. 

2923.  That  would  go  far  to  improve  the  health  of  those  densely  populated 
districts  ? — It  would  never  be  the  interest  of  a  freeholder  to  have  that  inlerior 
class  of  buildings  which  they  have  now  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  in  all 
populous  towns,  if  they  were  compelled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  adopt  some 
(regulations  for  drainage. 

2924.  Do  you  think  a  general  Sewerage  Act,  which  would  lay  down  general 
regulations,  so  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  in  all  populous  districts  to  choose 
trustees  who  might  carry  out  those  regulations,  would  be  valuable  ? — I  think  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  should  incur  the  expense  of  his  own  drainage,  under  the 
surveillance  of  some  public  body. 

2925.  Mr.  Cuwper.']  Why  do  you  think  that  under  a  good  system  of  drainage 
on  inferior  class  of  houses  woiild  not  be  built? — A  freeholder  or  lessee,  or 

047.  2  3  party 
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T.  Allason,  Esq.   party  intending  to  cover  the  ground,  would  necessarily  have  to  wait  a  considerable 

  time,  and  incur  an  expense  in  making  proper  drains.   The  commissioners  at  the 

22  May  1840.1   present  time  have  certain  regulations  that  no  floor  shall  be  placed  in  a  situation 
I    that  shall  not  have  a  certain  height  above  the  general  drainage ;  but  as  it  is,  now 
I    the  custom  is  first  to  build  the  house,  or  first  to  cover  a  district  with  houses,  and 
1    then  to  effect  the  drainage  of  them  in  part. 
^  2926.  Chairman.']  Is  not  that  much  more  costly  than  if  it  were  done  at  first? 

— Yes,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The  city  of  London  are  now  struggling 
with  those  difficulties ;  they  have  been  in  some  districts  obliged  to  shore  up  the 
whole  of  the  houses,  or  to  rebuild  them ;  but  the  result  is,  that  when  you  build 
before  you  construct  your  sewerage,  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  houses  are  never 
drained  at  all,  and  it  is  at  an  increased  expense  that  they  can  effect  any  drainage. 

2927.  Mr.  Cowper."}  You  think  a  freeholder  would  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  build  a  very  inferior  class  of  houses,  if  he  must  first  provide  for  the 
drainage  ? — Having  made  certain  improvements  upon  the  ground,  though  it 
would  not  be  heavy  on  a  good  house,  it  may  be  5  /.  or  10  and  the  freeholder 
has  an  interest  in  carving  out  his  estate  with  all  its  advantages. 

2928.  Chairman.]  You  think  a  Drainage  Act,  making  those  regulations, 
would  have  an  important  influence  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  think  it 
would. 

2929.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  commissioners  acting  under  district  Acts 
have  no  power  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  houses  to  connect  their  houses  by 
under-ground  drainage  with  the  sewers  ? — There  is  no  power. 

2930.  Secondly,  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  cesspools  for  liquid  refuse 
being  sunk  down  below  the  level  of  the  sewers  ? — None  whatever. 

2931.  And  thirdly,  they  have  no  power,  as  they  conceive,  to  build  new  sewers 
np  to  new  bodies  of  houses  if  erected  ? — Not  in  all  cases  ;  they  have  in  certain 
points ;  they  are  now  proceeding  in  connecting  main  lines  of  sewerage  for  the 
purpose  of  improved  drainage  to  the  district. 

2932.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  powers  as  have  been  referred  to,  which 
they  do  not  at  present  possess,  ought  to  be  given  to  them  ? — No  doubt. 

2933.  Should  not  there  be  some  system  of  inspection  in  those  thickly-peopled 
districts,  so  as  to  see  that  a  proper  system  of  cleansing  and  scavenging,  and  so 
on,  takes  place  ? — Certainly  that  is  necessary. 

2934.  At  present  that  is  very  greatly  neglected  ?  In  some  districto  totally. 
'             2935.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants  suffers  in  consequence? — Very  much. 

I  2936.  Do  you  not  think  such  inspectors  should  have  the  power  of  reporting 

i  any  matters  which  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  to  some  compe- 
j      /  tent  authority  ? — That  would  be  very  proper. 

I  (  2937.  Do  you  think  a  board  of  health,  chosen  by  the  rate-payers,  or  in  some 
.  I  manner,  to  preside  over  populous  districts,  and  to  whom  the  inspectors  might  re- 
'      i    port,  would  be  a  valuable  establishment  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

2938.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  such  suggestions  as  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  carried  out  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  vast  masses  of  the 

I    I      community  now  congregated  together  in  large  towns  ? — Certainly. 

2939.  And  that  the  necessity  is  every  day  more  pressing  ? — Certainly. 

2940.  Are  you  aware  that  fevers  and  other  contagious  disorders  generated  in 
those  districts  frequently  spread  into  other  portions  of  the  town  ? — I  believe  that 
to  be  the  case. 

2941.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  caused  by  the  neglect 
referred  to,  very  great  expense  is  continually  cast  upon  the  parishes  and  upon 
the  richer  classes,  either  in  the  form  of  poor's  rates,  or  contributions  to  assist 
those  whose  health  is  so  injured? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

2942.  Then  the  regulations  contemplated  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  those  points,  either  to  the  parish  or  to  the  richer  classes  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2943.  Are  there  any  other  general  suggestions  on  these  points  3-ou  would 
favour  the  Committee  with  ? — If  you  could  secure  a  perfect  drainage  and  a  good 
supply  of  water,  all  other  matters  would  follow  of  course ;  everything  hinges 
upon  those. 

2944.  The  inspector  would  have  the  power  of  putting  down  all  nuisances  in 
his  district? — Yes. 

2945.  As,  for  instance,  slaughter-houses,  cemeteries,  burying-grounds,  from 
which  any  noxious  vapour  might  arise,  and  any  kind  of  manufactory  which  was 

found 
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found  within  a  crowded  district  extremely  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inha-  T.  Jllason,  Esq, 
bitants? — Yes,  '  

2946.  Such  an  officer  would  be  very  valuable? — Certainly. 

2947.  Mr.  Cowper.^  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any  existing  authority 
who  might  take  the  duties  of  inspector  upon  him  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  there  is 

only  the  beadle,  or  constable  of  the  parish  ;  the  beadle  is  a  parochial  officer.  | 

2948.  Chairman.^  Some  person  might  be  appointed,  either  by  the  rate-payers  | 
or  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think  a  more  important  personage  is  requisite 

than  the  beadle  ;  a  person  of  intelligence  and  information. 

2949.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Would  it  be  desirable  he  should  be  a  medical  man? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  essential ;  if  there  is  a  board  of  health  a  medical  man 
would  be  essential.  ^ 

,  2950.  Mr.  Mackinnon.']  You  think  no  legislative  enactment  would  be  necessary 
if  you  have  good  drainage? — My  opinion  is,  that  no  legislative  enactment  would 
be  necessary  if  there  was  good  drainage  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

2951.  In  the  first  part  of  your  evidence,  you  stated  you  would  recommend  that 
whenever  a  street  was  built  the  width  of  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  i 
of  the  houses ;  would  not  that  very  much  trench  upon  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, if  a  person  bought  land  and  wished  to  build  upon  it  houses  of  a  certain  j 
rate? — Yes  j  but  then  I  think  another  object  is  paramount  to  that,  and  that  is  | 
the  public  benefit. 

2952.  Are  you  not  aware  that  though  houses  might  not  be  so  far  apart  as  you 
recommend,  perhaps  they  would  come  within  six  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  width, 
and  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prevent  their  building  those 
houses  of  a  certain  description  ? — I  believe  the  present  regulation  with  regard  to 
public  roads  is,  that  no  house  shall  be  built  within  30  feet  of  the  centre,  but 
sometimes  I  believe  it  is  done.  Where  parties  have  property  on  the  road-side 
they  might  consider  it  a  hardship  that  the  public  benefit  should  be  considered 
in  preference  to  their  individual  rights,  but  they  might  find  in  the  end  their  pro- 
perty was  improved, 

2953.  Chairman.]  You  would  as  little  as  possible  interfere  with  private 
property ;  you  would  only  enforce  that  which  you  consider  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  ? — Just  so. 

2954.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  Would  you  think  that  the  parish  vestry  would  be  the 
proper  persons  to  appoint  the  inspector  ? — I  think  so. 

2955-  Do  you  think  if  a  board  of  health  was  established  who  should  nominate 
a  person  to  act  as  surveyor,  the  power  of  appointing  that  board  of  health  had 
better  be  in  the  guardians,  in  the  vestry,  or  in  the  magistrates  ? — I  think  the 
vestry  would  be  competent  to  select  the  proper  individual,  and  that  it  would  be 
most  agreeable  in  general  that  that  should  be  the  case. 

_  2956.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  jobbing  ?~I  think  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible now. 

2957.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  having  cemeteries  or  burial-places  within 
populous  towns  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  consider  it 
highly  so. 

2958.  Has  it  come  under  your  knowledge  that  places  for  slaughtering  animals 
are  injurious  to  health  ?— They  are  very  unsightly  and  disgusting,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  injury  arises  from  them. 

2959.  Do  you  think  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants  arises  from  Smithfield 
market  r — I  never  heard  of  any  objection  arising  from  that  circumstance. 

2960.  Mr,  Greene.']  The  slaughter  ing  of  cattle  in  cellars  is  frequently  practised 
m  London  ;  do  you  think  that  injurious  to  health  ?— I  think  if  you  look  at  the 
slaughtermen  they  are  generally  very  healthy  men. 

2961.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  slaughter-houses  are  well 
drained  m  London  ?— In  many  cases  they  are,  but  in  many  others  not  at  all ;  in 
VVhitechapel  the  whole  of  the  drainage  there  is  surface  drainage,  and  generally 
throughout  the  city  ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  metropolis  so  ill  drained  as  the  city 
or  London. 

2962.  That  is  not  healthy  ?— No,  for  the  whole  mass  is  impeded  in  the  gutter, 
and  there  it  lies  in  hot  weather  to  become  fetid  and  putrid. 
^  2963.  You  think  if  the  slaughter-houses  are  well  drained  they  are  not  iniu- 

rious  to  health  ?— I  think  not. 
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Joseph  Hodgson,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

J.  Hodgson,  Esq.      2964,  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a  medical  man,  residing  at  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

  2965.  How  many  years  have  you  been  resident  there? — Upwards  of  20  years. 

522  May  1840.        2966.  During  that  time  you  have  been  in  extensive  practice  throughout  the 
district  as  well  as  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  in  pretty  extensive  practice. 

2967.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  habitations  and  the  habits 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  in  the  town  I  am  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

2968.  The  Committee  understand  that  the  habitations  of  the  humbler  classes 
in  Birmingham  are  superior,  in  many  points,  to  the  habitations  of  the  correspond- 
ing classes  in  the  Lancashire  tovt'ns ;  that,  generally  speaking,  each  family  has  a 
habitation  for  itself ;  that  they  do  not  live  in  flats  one  above  another;  and  that 
they  do  not  reside  in  cellars,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  Lancashire  towns? — That 
is  the  case. 

2969.  Are  there  in  Birmingham  many  close  courts  to  which  there  is  not  a  free 
access  of  air? — Yes,  there  are  some  in  the  old  part  of  the  town,  but  not  many  in 
the  modern  parts  of  the  town. 

'  1      2670.  Are  there  some  in  which  the  houses  are  built  back  to  back  ? — Many 
j  are  built  back  to  back. 

!  2671.  Do  not  you  consider  such  a  construction  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  r — I  think  that  depends  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the  rooms,  the 
size  of  the  windows,  and  the  size  of  the  court  altogether. 

2972.  Comparing  one  class  of  courts  with  another,  one  in  which  the  houses 
are  built  back  to  back  and  another  in  which  they  are  not  built  back  to  back,  are 
not  those  in  which  they  are  not  built  back  to  back  preferable  ? — In  the  courts  in 
Birmingham  where  they  are  not  built  back  to  back  there  is  not  always  thorough 
ventilation  ;  there  is  not  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  in  many  cases  ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  so  erected  in  the  expectation  that  others  would  be  built 
behind  them  ;  it  is  the  general  practice  to  build  so. 

/       2973.  Birmingham  has  increased  rapidly  in  population  within  the  last  30 

I    years  ? — Yes,  extremely  so. 

2974.  Is  there  any  general  Building  Act  in  Birmingham  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  general  Building  Act ;  but  there  exists  in  the  town  a  body  of 
commissioners,  possessing  powers  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  board  has 
considerable  powers  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  sewerage, 

i    cleansing,  lighting  and  paving,  and  so  on. 

/  2975.  That  power  is,  in  many  respects,  very  well  exercised,  is  it  not  ? — Ex- 
/  tremely  well  exercised,  and  becoming  more  so  every  day. 

2976.  You  have  in  Birmingham  some  considerable  advantages  in  the  form  of 
the  land  on  which  Birmingham  is  situated ;  it  is  undulating  ? —  There  are  very 
great  natural  advantages  in  Birmingham  in  this  respect;  it  is  built,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  the  valleys  which  divide  these  hills  constitute  a 
natural  drainage ;  the  soil  also,  being  sandy  and  gravelly,  is  very  porous  ;  the 
moisture  readily  percolates,  and  what  does  not  run  down  the  drains  is  absorbed. 

2977.  Are  there  not  some  portions  of  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham  in  which 
there  are  open  drains  of  a  noisome  nature  ? — There  are  some,  but  not  so  many  as 
there  were  at  the  time  the  cholera  prevailed  in  this  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  spread  of  the  cholera  to  neighbouring  towns,  we  sought  out  all  those  drains, 
and  had  some  of  them  covered  over  ;  others  have  been  covered  since  ;  there  are 
now  very  few  in  the  town  ;  there  are  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

2978.  Mr.  Cowper.]  On  whom  did  the  expense  fall? — Some  part  of  it  on  the 
Cholera  Board  ;  we  got  the  money  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  under  an  order 

lO'f  ,  /    from  the  Government;  but  since  that  time,  what  has  been  done  has  been  done, 

I  believe,  by  the  commissioners. 

2979.  Chairman.]  Have  the  precautions  taken  in  consequence  of  that  visita- 
tion been  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  par- 
ticularly so  ;  of  course  they  have  been  so  in  some  degree. 

2980.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  with  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  the 
Committee  are  inquiring,  namely,  sanitary  regulations  with  reference  to  the 

,    humbler  classes  in  large  towns,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  any  suggestions 
'    which  occur  to  you  ? — On  the  subject  of  drainage,  I  would  say  the  commissioners 
of  the  streets  in  Birmingham  have  considerable  power,  which  they  execute  very 
well  indeed  ;  lately  they  have  appointed  a  very  able  man  as  the  surveyor,  who  is 

m^aking 
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making  great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  drainage,  but   /.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

very  great  difficukies,  I  believe,  arose  from  there  being  no  plan  or  scheme   

originally  by  which  the  sewers  were  laid  down ;  they  are  not,  in  all  parts,  laid     22  May  1840. 

down  on  a  right  level ;  I  am  told  that  in  many  parts  of  the  town  the  levels  are 

so  high  that  they  do  not  drain  the  cellars  ;  we  might  almost  as  well  have  no 

drains  at  all,  as  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  as  such  drains ;  then  again, 

in  my  opinioh,  the  main  sewers  are  of  comparatively  little  advantage,  unless  they 

are  so  large  that  a  man  can  go  up  and  clean  them,  or  unless  there  is  a  great 

fall  in  them ;  there  are  very  few  in  Birmingham  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 

to  go  up  and  clean  them  ;  the  consequence  is,  an  obstruction  takes  place  in  one, 

the  liquid  accumulates  above  that  obstruction ;  they  are  not  aware  of  it  till  it 

begins  to  annoy  the  people  in  the  houses,  and  when  this  happens,  there  is  for 

a  time  a  great  stagnant  pool  of  corruption  under  ground.    It  is  very  important 

that  the  size  of  the  main  drains  should  be  such  that  a  man  could  go  up  them, 

that  they  should  be  laid  so  deep  as  to  drain  the  cellars,  and  that  there  should 

be  a  certain  slope,  so  that  everything  should  run  out  quickly ;  in  many  instances 

I  believe  that  is  not  the  case.    Another  point  with  regard  to  drainage  is  this,  I 

think  that  above-ground  drainage  is  better  than  under-ground  drainage,  unless 

the  drain  has  a  great  fall,  or  is  so  large  that  a  man  can  get  up  and  clean  it ;  for 

when  an  under-ground  drain  becomes  obstructed,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  filth, 

in  consequence  of  its  not  being  known,  whereas  it  is  readily  seen  and  removed  in 

above-ground  drains. 

2981.  Those  above-ground  drains,  unless  constantly  inspected,  are  liable  to  be 
choked  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  they  should  be  inspected  :  there  should  be  a  main 
drain  in  the  street  laid  very  deep ;  then  the  houses  must  of  course  have  them 
under  ground  to  drain  the  cellars;  but  I  speak  especially  with  reference  to  drains 
out  of  courts  and  alleys  when  under  ground ;  these  are  very  apt  to  become 
choked,  and  remain  so  for  a  length  of  time. 

2982.  If  they  were  constructed  of  a  proper  slope  and  the  proper  width,  they 
would  not  be  liable  to  be  choked  ? — No,  if  the  weirs  or  grates  were  kept  in  pro- 
per order. 

2983.  Do  you  not  think  a  general  Drainage  Act  applicable  to  those  districts 
where  there  is  no  drainage  at  present,  which  would  enable  the  inhabitants, 
through  commissioners  or  trustees,  to  bring  into  force  proper  regulations,  would 
be  valuable,  not  interfering  with  existing  authorities,  but  giving  them  more 
powers  where  they  are  wanted?— I  think  some  additional  powers  might  be 
well.  I  was  about  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  often  occurs :  a  street  is 
laid  out,  a  man  takes  a  bit  of  ground  and  builds  a  house  ;  there  is  no  sewer  in 
that  situation,  but  perhaps  there  is  a  main  sewer  at  some  distance ;  he  carries 
a  small  detached  drain  from  his  own  house  to  this  sewer ;  another  takes  a  bit  of 
ground  next  to  his  house,  and  there  will  be  another  drain  made  from  his  house. 
Before  a  street  is  built,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  commissioners  or 
others  were  compelled  to  make  a  main  sewer ;  there  is  very  often  none  till  the 
street  is  built ;  there  should  be  some  regulation  by  which  a  general  plan  of 
sewerage  would  be  secured  before  the  houses  are  erected.  I  believe  the  great 
objection  to  doing  this  has  been  the  expense  of  it,  the  commissioners  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  expense  until  the  street  is  nearly  finished. 

2984.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  general  Sewerage  Act,  under  the  powers  of  which 
the  inhabitants  might  meet  and  carry  such  a  plan  into  effect,  would  be  desir- 
able ?— Yes ;  there  are  difiiculties  which  can  only  be  met  in  that  way  ;  I  should 
think  that  some  board  like  the  commissioners  of  the  streets  in  Birmingham 
is  extremely  desirable  in  every  town  or  district. 

2985.  Mr.  Cowper.]  What  do  the  commissioners  of  the  streets  in  Birming- 
ham do  with  reference  to  new  streets  ? — We  will  suppose  a  street  about  to  be 
built ;  they  do  nothing  with  reference  to  the  sewers  until  a  certain  portion  of 
the  street  is  built ;  you  may  get  near  to  one  if  you  can  ;  they  will  let  you,  if 
there  is  a  sewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  carry  a  drain  into  it,  but  they  will  not 
require  you  to  do  it. 

2986.  Have  they  no  power  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  the  power. 

2987.  Chairman.']  Practically  this  system  is  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of 
general  drainage  ? — When  a  sewer  is  made,  it  is  very  easy  to  enforce  drains 
being  made  into  it,  but  on  a  street  being  begun,  the  people  building  the  houses 

are  not  obliged  to  provide  drainage  before  the  street  is  begun,  / 
0.47.  A  A  2988.  Mr. 
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J.  Hodgson,  Esq.      2988.  Mr.  Cowpe7\]  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  sewer  provided 
^      before  the  houses  are  built  ? — Yes,  it  would  be,  certainly. 
82  May  1840.        -2989.  Mr.  Mackinnon^  The  great  difficulty  is  the  expense,  where  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  benefit  ? — Just  so. 

2990.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  would  make^  referable 
to  measures  to  promote  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  think  that  one 
great  source  of  disease  in  Birmingham  is  the  existence  of  poor  lodging-houses, 
and  not  only  of  disease,  but  of  immorality  and  crime  and  very  great  misery ;  that 
what  are  generally  called  beggars'  lodging-houses  are  great  sources  of  disease 
and  crime,  and  demoralization  in  every  way. 

2991.  Does  fever  frequently  prevail  there? — Fever  is  rare,  comparatively,  in 
Birmingham ;  it  is  a  very  healthy  town  ;  there  is  very  rarely  any  severe  contagious 
fever  in  the  town ;  but  when  there  is  any  contagious  disorder,  it  often  begins  in 
those  beggars'  lodging-houses,  which  abound  in  the  town,  which  are  great  sources 
of  disease  and  vice.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  head  of  the  police,  and  by 
several  of  the  police,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  these  houses  to  be  in  a 
worse  state  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

2992.  Do  you  think  you  require  additional  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the 
inspection,  cleansing,  and  regulation  of  lodging-houses  ? — I  think  it  would  be 

y  extremely  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  if  those  lodging-houses  were 
under  some  system  of  inspection,  or  there  were  places  provided  to  which  trampers 
and  beggars  could  resort,  and  which  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 

2993.  Some  precautions  appear  necessary,  not  only  for  the  health  of  that 
class,  but  for  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  contagious  disorders  from  those 
places  into  other  districts  of  the  country  ? — Just  so. 

2994.  Many  of  those  persons  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  therefore  any 
contagion  they  receive  is  likely  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  it  is  important  not  only  on  account  of  the  inmates  themselves,  but  the 
persons  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  important  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  that  those  places  should  be  under  some  inspection  ;  they  certainly  are  great 
nests  and  sources  of  crime. 

2995.  At  the  present  time  is  there  any  regulation  which  provides  for  attention 
to  cleanliness  in  those  lodging-houses  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

2996.  Supposing  that  a  fever  has  prevailed  in  any  of  those  lodging-houses, 
is  there  any  precaution  which  could  be  taken  by  any  one  authoritatively  to  pre- 
vents its  continuing  in  that  state  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything  which  could  be 
done.  I  think  there  should  be  some  system  to  insure  the  seeing  in  what  state 
those  places  are,  and  of  compelling  their  being  put  into  a  proper  state. 

2997.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  duty  were  committed  to  the  same  person  who 
/            sees  to  the  state  of  the  scavengers'  work,  and  so  on,  if  an  officer  were  appointed 

for  that  purpose,  that  would  be  beneficial  ? — I  think  that  the  person  looking  after 
\    the  lodging-houses  would  have  enough  to  do ;  that  the  lodging-houses  would 
J     '   be  better  under  the  supervision  of  the  police. 

:  2998.  You  think  an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  state  of  the  courts 

i  i  and  alleys,  and  the  cleansing  of  them,  would  be  very  beneficial  ? — Extremely  so ;, 
I  very  desirable. 

!  2999.  Do  you  not  think  such  an  officer,  in  the  present  state  of  towns,  is  very 

i  desirable  ? — \  think  it  is  very  desirable,  there  should  be  such  a  person. 

3000.  Such  a  person  would  have  the  power  of  reporting  to  some  competent 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  evils  removed  ? — Yes,  and  have  the 
power  of  removing  them,  not  merely  reporting. 

3001.  Do  you  think  a  board  of  health,  chosen  by  the  poor  law  guardians  or 
the  rate  payers,  would  be  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  such  regulations  as  would  be  necessary? — I  hardly 
know  whether  a  medical  board  of  health  would  be  required ;  it  w^ould  be  well 
that  there  should  be  some  power  to  look  into  these  matters,  of  course ;  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  any  existing  body,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  fresh  body,  is 
another  thing. 

3002.  Who  should  make  such  suggestions,  not  only  of  a  remedial  nature, 
but  of  a  preventive  nature,  looking  forward  to  what  they  might  expect  might 
flow  from  the  indirect  precautions  they  would  suggest  for  improvements  from 

I  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  desirable ;  but  I  apprehend  the  com- 
!  missioners  of  the  streets  in  Birmingham  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  look  after 
I       these  matters  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so 

I  .3003.  Your 
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3003.  Your  town  being,  from  its  situation,  well  kept  in  point  of  health,  and  J.  Hodgson,  Esq, 
well  attended  to  in  point  of  sewerage  ? — Pretty  well  in  point  of  sewerage.   

3004.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  some  officer  appointed  in  other  places    22  May  1840. 
which  have  not  the  same  advantages  that  you  have  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable 

indeed,  in  my  opinion. 

3005.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  you  would  mention  ? — There  is  one 
other  point  I  would  mention :  there  is  a  habit  in  Birmingham  of  keeping 
pigs  in  the  courts  and  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  which  is  productive  of  great 
evil.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  privies,  and  the  ash-holes  and  the  receptacles 
for  filth  ought  to  be  under  some  sort  of  supervision;  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state 
indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  town.  I  think  in  all  large  towns  there  should  be  a 
power  to  compel  the  people  to  keep  those  places  in  a  good  state,  or  to  do  it  for 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  having  the  pigs  living  with  them  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  and  houses. 

3006.  The  duty  of  the  inspector  would  be  to  remove,  or  take  measures  for  the 
removal,  of  nuisances  of  any  kind  which  might  be  injurious  to  health? — -Yes  ; 
the  commissioners  in  Birmingham  have  the  power,  I  believe,  to  fine  a  person  if 
he  does  not  empty  his  ash-hole  when  it  becomes  a  nuisance ;  but  suppose  he  does 
not  do  it ;  he  is  living  in  a  place  perhaps  paying  2s.  6  d.  a  week  rent ;  he  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  doing  it ;  the  commissioners  of  streets  should  have  the 
power  to  do  it  themselves,  at  the  public  cost,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord.  | 

3007.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  there  is  a  clause 
enabling  the  authorities  to  give  notice  to  an};^  person  that  those  things  are  in  a 
bad  state,  and  to  order  them  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  to  do 
it  themselves  and  charge  them  the  expense  of  it  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  of  no  use  charging 
these  poor  persons  with  the  expense ;  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  public  cost,  or 
charged  on  the  landlord.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  not  paid  by  the  public, 
to  make  the  landlord  responsible  for  such  charges.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
compound  with  the  landlord  for  the  poors'-rates,  and  so  it  should  be  with  regard 
to  the  cleansing  and  lighting,  and  all  that.  The  landlord  should  be  made  the 
responsible  person,  let  him  make  what  agreement  he  pleases  with  his  tenant, 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  done,  for  the  tenants  of  such  dwellings  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  it.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cellars  in  Birmingham ; 
the  lower  classes  of  persons  live  in  small  houses  in  courts  principally.  Much  is 
said  against  living  in  cellars,  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated, I  know  many  which  are  not  unwholesome. 

3008.  Are  they  well  drained  ? — In  Birmingham  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
declivity  occasions  the  houses  being  generally  well  drained,    I  know  many  cases  | 
where  servants  and  others  live  in  cellars,  and  where  there  is  no  disease  from  this 
cause.  I 

3009.  Those  are  cases  in  which  there  are  areas  on  each  side  ? — Generally,  and  ' 
where  the  windows  are  large. 

3010.  With  reference  to  the  district  between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
comprising  Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  a  very  populous  district,  what  is  the  state 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  more  crowded  parts  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
those  districts  to  be  able  to  give  much  information  about  them.  I  think  in  some 
of  them  it  is  evident  that  the  habitations  are  of  a  very  miserable  kind,  and  that 
there  is  no  drainage;  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  adopting  any  general 
plan  there,  for  the  houses  are  not  built  in  streets,  but  a  few  together  m  many 
situations. 

3011.  There  are  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  Walsall,  and  other  towns  ?— Yes,  some 
of  them  are  very  large,  as  Walsall  and  Bilston.  The  observations  made  as  to 
large  toM'ns  generally  would  apply  to  them. 

3012.  They  are  deficient  in  drainage  ?— I  believe  them  to  be  so.  I  have  seen 
the  abodes  of  the  poor  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  London,  and  I  con- 
ceive, with  reference  to  Birmingham,  the  poor  in  Birmingham,  as  to  habitations, 
are  much  better  off". 

3013.  Have  you  a  good  supply  of  water  in  Birmingham  ?— Yes ;  it  is  hard  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

3014.  You  consider  a  good  supply  of  water  essential  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants ? — Certainly. 

3015.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  You  conceive  that  being  on  a  sandy  soil  is  favourable 
to  health  ?— Yes  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  poor  at  Birmingham, 
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J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  consider  to  be  unhealthy.  They  are  not  much 
— — — —  crowded  in  low  ill-ventilated  rooms,  they  work  for  the  most  part  in  the  neigh- 
!22  May  1840.     bourhood  of  large  fires,  and  have  their  windows  and  doors  open  very  much. 

3016.  Chairman.']  There  are  a  great  number  of  day  schools  and  dame  schools. 
and  so  on,  in  Birmingham  ? — All  sorts  of  schools. 

3017.  Have  they  generally  play-grounds  for  the  children? — In  some  they 
have.  I  know  an  infant  school,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  into,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  town  ;  they  have  a  piece  of  ground,  quite  enough ;  and  I 
know  another  large  school  where  they  have  a  play-ground ;  they  have  generally 
a  little  bit,  more  or  less. 

3018.  Do  not  you  think  that  some  such  provision  is  very  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Certainly  ;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that ;  good 
air  and  exercise  are  essential  to  health. 

3019.  Mr.  MacMnnon?^  Do  you  think  that  any  injury  arises  to  the  health  of 
/  the  inhabitants  from  burial-places  within  the  town  ?— In  a  general  way,  one 

would  conceive  it  must  be  injurious  ;  but  after  all,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 

doubts  whether  merely  putrid  animal  matter  is  injurious  to  health.  I  think 
I  putrid  decomposed  vegetable  matter  is  very  injurious  to  health,  and  occasions 
j  what  we  call  miasma  ;  but  taking  all  the  facts  together,  I  think  it  is  very  doubt- 
\    ful  whether  much  injury  arises  from  putrid  animal  matter.    I  cannot  help  being 

struck  by  some  facts,  looking  at  butchers,  looking  at  persons  who  work  in 

animal  matter,  men  in  dissecting-rooms,  and  so  on. 

3020.  You  think  that  putrefied  animal  matter  is  not  so  injurious  as  putrefied 
vegetable  substance,  in  a  damp  situation  ? — I  think  that  being  exposed  to  the 
contact  or  fumes  of  putrefied  animal  matter  is  not  so  likely  to  produce  disease  as 
being  exposed  to  the  contact  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  particularly  if 
accompanied  with  moisture. 

3021.  Mr.  Vigors.]  Are  there  many  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish  in  Birming- 
ham ? — A  considerable  number  ;  they  are  chiefly  employed  by  the  builders. 

3022.  Are  their  habits  worse  than  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  gene- 
rally, as  to  cleanliness,  and  so  on  ? — The  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish 
in  Birmingham  are  better  than  those  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish  I  have 
met  with  in  other  places  ;  they  are  not  so  reckless,  and  appear  to  be  better  off. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  House,  Examined. 

W.  H.Miller,  Esq.    '  3023,  Mr.  Mac kinnon.]  YOU  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons? — 
M-p.  I  am. 

 '         3024.  Some  information  is  required  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  irrigated,  as  far  as  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  is  concerned.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee your  opinion  on  this  subject  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meadows  of 
that  city  are  irrigated  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  state,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  irrigation  near  Edinburgh. 

3025.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — For  36  years. 

3026.  How  are  the  meadows  irrigated  ?— The  meadows  on  the  east  side  of 
Edinburgh  are  irrigated  from  a  stream,  which  rises  partly  from  springs  in  several 
places  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  and  which  receives  the  water  which  formerly 
formed  the  North  Loch,  and  much  of  the  surface  water  and  sewerage  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood, 

3027.  Has  this  stream  ever  been  used  for  other  purposes? — It  was  used  early 
in  the  present  century  as  a  mill-stream  for  many  years,  but  the  mill  was  given 
up  about  20  years  ago,  as  it  was  thought  to  interfere  sometimes  in  summer  with 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  meadows. 

3028.  Was  there  not  a  case  brought  into  the  courts  some  years  ago  on  this 
question  ? — There  was.  About  35  years  ago,  Mr.  Duncan,  who  had  a  house 
at  Restalrig,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  very  near  the  stream,  brought 
an  action  against  the  tenants  of  the  proprietors  of  the  stream,  to  restrain  them 
from  irrigating  their  lands,  or  from  forming  ponds  to  collect  the  sediment  of 
the  stream,  which  several  of  them  were  in  the  practice  of  doing.  It  was  proved 
in  evidence,  that  not  only  was  the  village  of  Restalrig  and  the  neighbourhood 
perfectly  healthy,  but  rather  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Duncan  lost  his  cause,  with  full  expenses.         .  : 

3029.  Did 
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3029.  Did  Mr.  Duncan  after  his  failure  in  that  action  continue  to  reside    w. H.Miller,  Eb({. 
there  ? — He  afterwards  rebuilt  his  house,  at  an  expense  of  8,000/.  or  10,000     and  m.  p. 
continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

3030.  Has  the  extent  of  irrigated  meadows  to  the  east  of  the  city  been  much  ^^^o. 
increased  within  your  remembrance  ? — There  was  a  considerable  increase  about 

18  or  20  years  ago  along  the  sea-shore,  and  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
,  from  the  city ;  but  between  Restalrig  and  the  city  there  has,  I  think,  been  no 
increase. 

3031.  Has  there  been  no  increase  in  any  situation  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  of  the  city  ? — I  think  no  increase  whatever  ;  I  think  I  heard  that  Lord 
Moray's  tenant  had  levelled  an  old  sand-pit  adjoining  his  meadows,  and  added 
it  to  them  ;  but  on  the  otherhand,  a  piece  was  taken  off  those  meadows,  about  20 
years  ago,  for  a  public  road. 

3032.  How  long  has  this  land  been  under  irrigation  ? — A  very  considerable 
portion,  including  all  or  most  of  that  part  nearest  to  the  city,  has  been  under 
irrigation  quite  beyond  all  memory. 

3033.  Has  any  portion  been  irrigated  for  the  first  time  witliin  the  last  10  or 
15  years  r — Within  the  last  10  years,  certainly  there  has  been  no  increase  what- 
ever of  the  meadows  to  the  east  of  the  city;  within  the  last  15  or  16,  I  think 
there  has  not  been  any  increase.  About  12  years  ago,  there  were  several  fields 
added  to  the  meadows,  but  a  part  of  the  old  meadow  was  ploughed  up,  and  has 
not  been  since  irrigated. 

3034.  As  you  state  that  the  neighbourhood  of  these  meadows  is  perfectly 
healthy,  their  extent  can  be  of  little  importance  to  the  public? — Certainly  not ; 
but  it  has  been  attempted  to  connect  alleged  increase  of  disease  in  Edinburgh 
with  pretended  recent  increase  of  irrigation. 

3035.  Does  any  considerable  proportion  of  this  irrigated  ground  belong  to 
you  ? — A  very  considerable  proportion  ;  all  those  meadows  between  the  village 
of  Restalrig  and  the  sea. 

3036.  To  what  extent  may  that  be? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  whole 
of  the  irrigated  meadows  to  the  east  of  the  city  are  considerably  under  200 
Scotch  acres  ;  they  may  a  little  exceed  200  imperial  acres ;  and  of  that  quantity 
perhaps  40  or  50  acres  may  belong  to  different  proprietors  within  two  miles  of 
the  city,  and  the  remaining  portion,  all  of  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  or  from  that  to  three  miles,  belongs  to  myself.  I  should  think  perhaps  130 
Scotch  acres  belong  to  myself ;  mine  is  all  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 

3037.  Do  you  believe  the  meadows  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh  to  be  of  equal 
extent  with  those  on  the  east  side  ? — They  are  of  nothing  like  equal  extent, 
I  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  them,  but  I  believe  there  are  only  about 
50  acres. 

3038.  Have  you  any  residence  on  this  property,  and  is  it  near  the  irrigated 
lands,  or  the  stream  from  which  they  are  irrigated  ? — 1  have  a  residence  within 
50  yards  of  the  main  stream  from  which  the  lands  are  irrigated,  and  within  the 
same  distance  of  a  portion  of  the  irrigated  meadow. 

3039.  Have  you  resided  there  a  considerable  period? — For  the  last  16  years; 
it  was  formerly  let  on  lease ;  I  have  repeatedly  resided  there  for  three  or  four 
months  at  a  time.  I  have  resided  there  at  one  period  for  14  months,  without 
having  been  absent  for  a  single  night. 

3040.  Have  you  found  much  inconvenience  from  the  alleged  nuisance  arising 
from  this  mode  of  irrigation  ?-  -Not  the  slightest ;  my  family  and  servants  have 
found  it  perfectly  healthy  at  all  times. 

^  3041.  If  you  had  thought  it  at  all  unhealthy,  of  course  you  would  not  have  re- 
sided there  with  your  family  ?— Certainly  not  for  a  single  day;  17  years  ago, 
before  repairing  the  house  to  make  it  fit  for  an  occasional  residence,  I  remember 
asking  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  senior,  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh, 
and  well  known  by  his  writings,  and  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  whether 
it  was  not  possible,  notwitlistanding  the  general  healthiness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  it  might  be  unadvisable  to  live  so  very  close  to  this  stream,  nearer  in 
fact  than  almost  any  other  house ;  he  said  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  there 
should  be  the  slightest  injury  to  health  from  this  cause. 

3042.  Though  you  have  experienced  no  injury  to  health,  have  you  not  some- 
times felt  an  unpleasant  smell  from  the  stream?— Yes  ;  but  this  has  been  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  very  improper  admission  of  gas  water  into  the  stream  ; 
there  is  very  little  smell  of  any  other  kind  ;  and  even  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
0-47'  A  A  3  quent 
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W.H.Miller,'Esq.  quent  admission  of  gas  water,  I  have  sometimes  resided  there  for  a  month  toge- 
M.p.  ther,  without  ever  feeling  any  smell  whatever  10  yards  from  the  bank;  at  other 

  times  the  smell  of  gas  has  certainly  been  very  disagreeable.  The  gas  water 

82  May  1840.  -yvas,  I  believe,  put  in  only  on  some  days  of  the  week,  and  generally  at  an  early 
hour  ;  it  must  on  those  occasions  have  been  very  offensive  close  to  the  city,  where 
it  first  mixes  with  the  drainage  of  the  valley  above. 

3043.  You  attribute  the  smell  to  the  gas  water? — I  do,  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  infusion  of  it  into  the  burn  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  complaint. 

3044.  Could  not  the  gas  company  have  been  prevented  from  putting  their 
refuse  into  the  stream  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  could  ;  they  have  lately  applied 
for  a  new  Act ;  the  proprietors  of  the  stream  determined  to  interfere,  but  they 
were  saved  all  trouble  in  the  matter,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  unanimously 
inserted  a  clause  to  stop  the  practice  of  putting  gas  refuse  into  this  stream,  but  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  privilege  of  putting  it  in  for  six  months,  until  the 
company  can  make  new  arrangements  for  otherwise  disposing  of  it. 

3045.  When  and  in  what  way  did  you  first,  at  any  time  after  Mr.  Duncan's 
process,  35  years  ago,  find  the  salubrity  of  the  meadows  and  their  neighbourhood 
called  in  question? — When  the  cholera  was  in  this  country,  in  1832,  anonymous 
letters  were  inserted  in  some  Edinburgh  newspapers,  representing  the  meadows 
as  a  source  of  contagion. 

3046.  Were  there  any  cases  of  cholera  in  the  village  of  Restalrig  and  its 
neighbourhood  ? — I  believe  not  one ;  I  think  I  was  told  that  one  case  was 
reported,  but  it  was  said  afterwards  to  be  a  mistake. 

3047.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  the  last  time  the  commissioner^ 
applied  for  a  Police  Bill  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  irrigation  ? — • 
The  last  time  the  commissioners  applied  for  a  Police  Bill  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  irrigation  ;  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834,  they  did 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  irrigation,  indirectly,  by  a  drain  clause  in  the 
Police  Bills,  and  a  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  drain  clause,  which  defeated  their 
object,  by  the  Committees  on  the  Bills;  but  when  they  last  applied  for  a  Police 
Bill  they  voluntarily  inserted  that  proviso,  and  did  not  at  all  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  irrigation,  nor  to  obtain  any  power  which  could  by  possibility  enable 
them  to  interfere  with  it. 

3048.  When  and  how  did  any  further  revival  of  this  agitation  take  place? — 
I     I  think  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  In  the  first  place,  again  by  anonymous  letters, 
/      attributing  the  alleged  increase  of  fever  to  the  meadows ;  then  by  several  meet- 
/      ings,  and  by  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  police  commissioners,  and  containing 
j      statements,  from  the  accuracy  of  which  throughout  I  entirely  dissent. 

3049.  Do  you  believe  that  fever  has  prevailed  more  in  Edinburgh  than  in  other 
places  ? — Certainly  not  more  than  in  many  other  places ;  never  to  anything  like 
the  extent  it  has  in  Glasgow,  where  there  are  no  irrigated  meadows. 

3050.  Are  there  barracks  at  Piershill,  near  Restalrig,  and  not  far  from  the 
course  of  this  stream  ? — There  are. 

3051.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  those  barracks  are  less  healthy  than 
other  barracks  ? — It  has  been  so  stated  by  some  of  the  agitators  I  have  mentioned, 
but  I  utterly  disbelieve  them.  I  have  made  no  investigation  on  this  head  myself, 
but  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has,  that  the  barracks  at  Piershill  are 
more  healthy  than  any  in  Scotland,  those  in  Edinburgh  Castle  excepted,  and 
that  the  average  cases  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Glas- 
gow and  Hamilton  are  25  per  cent,  more  than  at  Piershill. 

30.52.  Has  there  been  an  extension  of  the  irrigation  near  the  barracks  since 
you  first  knew  the  neighbourhood  ?— There  is  no  more  irrigation  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  barracks  than  when  I  first  knew  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  than  I  believe  had  existed  there  long  before  the  barracks  were  erected ; 
but  the  ground  where  the  stream  passes  nearest  to  the  barracks  is  a  market 
garden,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  afterwards  to  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Duncan.  Part  of  this  I  remember  meadow,  and  there  also  had  been,  I  believe, 
formerly  a  pond  for  collecting  the  sediment  of  the  water.  Now  the  only  use  made 
of  the  water  in  this  garden  is  for  irrigating  strawberry-beds. 

3053.  Have  these  ponds  for  collecting  the  sediment  of  the  stream  increased  or 
I  diminished  within  your  remembrance? — I  think  they  have  diminished.  I  had 
I     an  acre  of  them.    They  were  unsightly  and  of  little  value,  and  I  filled  them  all 

up 
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up  and  converted  them  into  a  meadow,  20  years  ago.  Such  ponds  may,  however,  fV.H.  Mlkr,  Esq. 
be  more  valuable  nearer  to  the  city.  _  '  "  ' 

3054.  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Edinburgh  Police  Acts  to  prevent  any  one  ^^j^^^g 
questioning  the  uses  of  the  stream  ? — Certainly  there  is  no  such  clause.     1  he 

uses  of  the^tream  are  sufficiently  protected,  as  already  proved,  by  their  innocence, 
and  by  the  unquestionable  right  of  property  in  the  stream ;  either  of  these  would 
be  sufficient.  The  only  protecting  clause  or  proviso  in  the  Police  Bill  is  that 
to  restrain  the  attempt  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  water  from  its  natural  course, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  drains. 

3055.  Has  the  irrigation  been  introduced  near  houses  which  existed  pre- 
viously ? — Not  that  I  know  of ;  certainly  not  on  the  east  side  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  various  respectable  houses  have  been  built  close  to  the  irrigated  lands  of  late 
years. 
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Mr.  William  Sowten,  called  in  ;  and  Examined 

3056.  Chairman.^  WHERE  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  Westminster  Road.  Mr.  W.  Suwten. 

3057.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  baths  there? — I  am.  —  

3058.  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  there  have  been  lately  26  May  1840, 
established  some  baths,  or  rather  an  extensive  plan  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

different  descriptions  of  persons,  the  richer  and  the  humbler  classes? — There 
have. 

3059.  How  long  have  they  been  established  ? — This  is  the  fifth  season. 

3060.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  price  and  the  accommodation 
referable  to  the  middling  and  the  humbler  classes  ? — The  price  for  the  middling 
classes  is  1  s.  for  each  bath,  and  for  the  humbler  classes  3  d. 

3061.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bath  for  the  middling  classes? — One  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide. 

3062.  How, is  that  replenished? — It  is  constantly  going  through  the  operation 
of  replenishing;  we  throw  in  25,000  gallons  of  spring  water  every  hour. 

3063.  And  it  flows  out,  does  it  ? — Yes,  into  the  two  shores. 

3064.  What  is  the  size  of  the  other  bath,  the  one  for  the  humbler  classes  ? — 
The  mechanics'  bath  is  200  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide  in  the  water;  the  building 
is  70  feet  wide. 

3065.  Is  that  also  continually  replenished  in  the  same  way  ?— No,  that  is 
done  in  this  way  :  we  pass  off  the  water  from  the  best  baths  through  a  filtering 
bed  again  into  the  mechanics'  baths  ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  it. 

3066.  What  heat  is  it  kept  at  ? — The  bath  for  the  middling  classes  is  kept  at 
80,  the  subscription  bath  at  84,  and  the  mechanics'  at  70. 

3067.  Mr.  Ingham.']  What  is  the  subscription  bath  ? — The  subscription  bath 

is  a  building  in  the  centre,  where  the  water  is  about  44  feet  in  length  by  twenty  i 
wide,  with  commodious  dressing-rooms,  and  the  water  kept  at  84.  \ 

3068.  What  is  the  price? — One  shilling  and  sixpence  for  the  single  bath.  \ 

3069.  Chairman.']  With  reference  to  the  two  other  classes  of  baths,  the  one  at 
1  s.  and  the  one  at  3  d.,  can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  are  the  respective 
numbers  of  persons  that  have  visited  those  baths  within  any  given  period  ? — No, 
because  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  weather. 

3070.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  persons  have  visited  them  in 

A  A  4  a  twelvemonth  ? — 
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Mr.  w.  Sotvten.  a  twelvemonth  ? — We  only  keep  them  open  for  six  months  during  the  year,  that 
 is,  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  October. 

■26  May  1840,  3071.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  persons  have  visited  the  baths 
during  those  six  months  upon  an  average  ? — I  should  say  the  average  of  the 
season  would  be  about  180,000  mechanics,  and  about  20,000  of  the  middlino- 
classes. 

3072.  In  six  months  ? — Yes. 

3073.  Including  children  and  adults  ? — We  do  not  let  them  in  if  they  are 
children ;  that  is,  we  do  not  let  them  in  till  they  are  from  10  to  12  years  of  age. 

3074.  Are  there  any  separate  baths  calculated  for  the  reception  of  women  r  

No,  there  are  not. 

3075.  Have  you  kept  any  account  of  the  number  of  persons  that  have  visited 
the  baths  for  the  last  five  years  ?• — ^Yes. 

3076.  Have  you  found  that  the  numbers  have  gradually  increased  during 
that  time  ? — No  ;  they  have  gradually  decreased. 

3077.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease? — To  the  excessive  coldness  of 
the  last  three  summers. 

3078.  Then  you  refer  it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
and  not  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
baths  ? — Certainly  not ;  because  we  find  that,  during  the  few  hot  months  we 
have  had,  there  have  been  quite  as  many  as  ever  there  were, 

3079.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  medical  men  w^hether 
the  persons  who  have  used  the  baths  have  derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  them? 
— I  am  mortified  to  find  that,  instead  of  being  used  as  matters  of  health,  they 
have  merely  been  used  as  matters  of  pleasure  in  a  very  great  degree. 

3080.  They  learn  to  swim,  do  they  not — Yes  ;  an  immense  number  of  them 
are  taught  by  us. 

3081.  Have  you  heard  any  opinions  expressed  by  medical  men  that  they  are 
beneficial  ? — We  have  had  some  sent  for  medical  purposes,  and  they  have  stated 
that  they  have  derived  great  benefit  from  them. 

3082.  Are  you  aware,  from  medical  opinions  or  otherwise,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  persons  using  them  have  derived  benefit  from  them  ? — They  have  in- 
variably expressed  themselves  very  much  refreshed  and  highly  delighted; 

3083.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  what  extent  ? — There  is  one  in  Holborn, 
with  which  I  am  also  in  some  degree  connected. 

3084.  Is  that  a  mechanics'  bath? — Not  at  present;  but  it  is  their  intention  to 
build  one  as  soon  as  they  can  get  space  enough. 

3085.  Is  there  any  other  in  the  nature  of  a  mechanics'  bath? — Yes,  there  is 
one  in  the  Shepherdess-fields. 

3086.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  persons  they  accommodate  ? — They  have 
two  baths,  but  they  are  not  so  large  as  ours  ;  I  should  think  the  numbers  they 
would  accommodate  would  be  about  half  what  we  can. 

3.087.  Do  you  know  any  others  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 
^      3088.  Have  those  baths  in  Shepherdess-fields  been  long  established  ? — Longer 
'    than  ours  have  ;  they  have  been  established  about  nine  years. 

3089.  Have  they  gone  on  improving? — They  are  just  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  others ;  they  have  not  improved  on  account  of  the  weather. 

3090.  Mr.  Ingham.']  What  are  the  terms  of  the  baths  in  Shepherdess-fields  ? 
— One  shilling,  ninepence,  and  sixpence. 

3091.  Chairman.]  Then  there  are  none  so  low  as  yours  ?— None  so  low,  and 
none  so  high. 

3092.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  baths  generally,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  much  difficulty,  where  there  was  a  good  supply  of  water,  in 
establishing  baths  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  there  were  many  steam- 
engines  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

3093.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  establishing  baths  in  such  towns  as 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  and  Leeds? — No,  not  the  least;  and  they  would  be 
better  attended  there  than  they  are  in  London,  on  account  of  the  smaller  number 
of  amusements  which  there  are  there. 

3094.  Do  you  think  that  any  facility  would  be  given  by  the  number  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  vicinity  ? — Most  decidedly  so. 

3095.  How  is  the  water  in  your  establishment  heated  ? — We  pass  it  through 
fire  in  pipes. 

•  30960  Mr. 
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3096.  Mr.  Ingham.']  Is  it  the  furnace  of  the  steam-engine  you  pass  it  through  ?  Mr.  W.  Souiten. 
— Yes,  that  and  other  furnaces  as  well.  ~ 

3097.  Have  you  a  steam-engine? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water.      ^6  May  1840. 

3098.  Chairman.']  The  expense  of  heating  any  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  would  be  proportioned,  in  some  measure,  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  and  the  application  of  the  heat. 

3099.  Therefore  the  cost  of  heating  baths  of  this  nature  would  be  less  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  cost  of  fuel  was  less  ? — Of  course ;  in  fact  if  it  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  heating 
the  water  at  all. 

3100.  Mr.  Ingham.]  How  would  they  get  their  supply? — There  would  be 
quite  sufficient  water  for  the  supply  from  the  condensation  of  the  engines,  passing 
it  through  filtering  beds  prior  to  its  getting  into  the  bath. 

3101.  Chairman.]  At  all  events,  then,  in  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
which  are  situated  within  coal  districts,  and  where  coals  are  cheap  in  those 
districts  where  such  accommodation  is  most  M-anted,  the  heating  of  the  water 
would  be  the  cheapest  ? — Certainly.  . 

3102.  Mr.  Ingham.]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  that  ever  attended  at  your  baths  in  any  one  day  ? — There  were  2,500 
in  the  mechanics'  bath,  and  i  ,000  in  the  other  two. 

3103.  At  what  hours  do  you  find  they  most  frequently  attend  ? — In  the  work- 
ing days  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  morning  and  ; 
afternoon.  1 

3104.  What  description  of  persons  are  they  that  frequent  the  mechanics'  bath? 
— They  are  of  an  exceedingly  bad  description ;  not  at  all  the  description  of 
persons  that  I  reckoned  upon  when  I  fitted  up  the  place. 

3 1 05.  Are  there  any  large  manufacturing  establishments  near  to  your  premises? 
— None  at  all,  except  Messrs.  Maudesleys'. 

3106.  Do  the  men  from  Messrs.  Maudesleys'  works  attend  ?— Yes,  a  great 
number  of  them  do,  and  also  from  Mr.  Clowes'. 

3107.  That  is  a  printing  establishment,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3108.  Had  you  more  men  that  attended  the  mechanics'  bath  in  the  succeeding 
years  than  you  had  the  first  ? — The  first  year  we  had  not  the  mechanics'  bath 
open. 

3109.  Then  you  have  only  had  it  open  one  season  before  the  unfavourable 
summers  set  in?— Exactly  so. 

31 10.  But  it  is  your  intention  at  the  baths  in  Holborn,  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
a  sufficient  space  for  the  establishing  of  a  mechanics'  bath,  to  establish  one  there 
also,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3111.  Chairman.]  Should  you  think,  from  your  experience  of  the  mechanics' 
bath,  that  it  is  a  preferable  employment  for  your  capital  to  the  superior  baths  ? 
— I  think  it  is  preferable. 

3112.  Then  the  advice  you  would  give  to  any  person  in  the  establishing  of 
public  baths,  would  be  to  have  large  accommodation  for  those  persons  who  are 
of  the  class  of  mechanics? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3113.  And  comparing  what  takes  place  at  your  establishment  with  what 
has  taken  place  at  Shepherdess-fields,  do  you  think  it  preferable  to  charge  only 
threepence,  instead  of  retaining  the  charge  of  sixpence  ?— I  have  had  some 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  as  to  whether  the  same  quantity  of  money  would  not  be 
obtained  if  the  charge  of  sixpence  were  made  instead  of  threepence,  and  there 
would  be  much  less  vagabondism  and  noise. 

3114.  You  have  not  examined  the  accounts  of  those  baths  at  all,  have  you  ? 
— No. 

3115.  Is  there  anything  that  has  occurred  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  baths 
that  you  wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  j  anything  as  to  the  method  of  in- 
creasing the  use  of  baths  ? — No;  unless  we  could  find  some  mode  of  insuring 
warm  weather.  , 


George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3116.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  medical  man  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cr.A.  Waiher,Es<i. 
Drury-lane,  are  you  not  ? — I  am.  "   

3117.  That  is  a  district  surrounded  by  a  populous  neighbourhood,  with  a  con- 

B  B  siderable 
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Walker,Esq.  siderable  number  of  courts  opening  into  it  in  different  directions,  is  it  not?  — 
Yes  ;  but  I  consider  it  a  good  neighbourhood  upon  the  whole. 

3118.  Are  there  not  some  courts  in  which  there  is  no  exit  through  them? — 
Yes  ;  there  is  a  cul-de-sac,  named  Wellington  Court  formerly,  and  which  is  now 
called  Nag's-head  Court. 

3119.  Is  that  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  the  poorer 
class  ? — It  is  inhabited  principally  by  Irish.  The  sewerage  is  in  a  very  bad  state ; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  sewerage  there ;  there  is  a  contrivance  which  is  a  sort  of 
cabinet  d'aisance,  in  which  the  excrementitious  matter  has  frequently  been  ankle 
deep  on  the  floor.    I  visited  the  place  only  yesterday. 

3120.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Do  you  mean  the  floor  of  the  house  ? — You  pass  through 
a  passage,  you  enter  the  passage  door,  and  in  the  corner  is  this  place,  and  a  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  one  it  is. 

3121.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  system  of  cleansing  or  scavengering  there  ? — 
There  used  to  be  a  contrivance  that  would  be  something  like  an  ordinary  place ; 
there  are  two  holes,  and  when  they  are  filled  Avith  the  excrementitious  matter 
it  may,  perhaps,  pass  through  into  a  reservoir,  or  else  run  over  the  seat,  which- 
ever may  chance  to  happen. 

3122.  Is  there  any  system  of  scavengering  and  cleansing  by  proper  authority? 
— No ;  it  is  most  grossly  neglected. 

3123.  Does  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
draining  and  cleansing,  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations,  in  that  district  ? 
— Most  unquestionably  ;  and  it  is  easily  provable. 

3124.  Does  fever  prevail  in  that  district  to  any  extent  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  immediate  district,  but  right  and  left  about  it.  I  have  had  two  most  terrible 
cases  of  disease  in  that  court  lately. 

3125.  Are  there  any  other  courts  in  the  vicinity,  which,  though  not  so  much 
neglected  as  that,  are  somewhat  in  a  similar  state  ? — Yes ;  Clement's-lane  is 
a  sample  of  filth  and  abomination. 

3126.  Is  that  also  a  cul-de-sac  ? — No. 

3127.  Are  the  houses  close  to  each  other? — The  street  is  narrow. 

3128.  Is  there  any  good  system  of  sewerage  there  ? — No ;  the  sewerage  is  bad. 

3129.  Is  there  any  system  of  scavengering  or  cleansing  there? — It  is  sadly 
neglected. 

3130.  Is  there  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  this  district,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  proper  authorities,  or  to  take  care  that  the  cleansing  is  properly 
done  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  ought  to  be  a  power  of  enforcing  it 
somewhere ;  and  I  have  long  wondered  that  whilst  in  this  country  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property,  so  little  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

3131.  Are  you  aware  that  the  neglect  of  some  sanitary  regulations  which 
would  tend  to  promote  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  a  cause  of  great  ex- 
pense to  the  richer  classes? — There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  and  it  is  also  a 
source  of  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  those  above 
them  in  authority. 

3132.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  arising  from  the  neglect  of  such  regula- 
tions, do  you  conceive  that  a  great  burthen  is  frequently  cast  upon  the  poor 
rates? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it;  and  also  upon  the  hard-working  surgeon.  I 
am  sure  I  give  away  from  100  /.  to  200  Z.  every  year  to  sick  persons,  and  1  can- 
not help  it,  as  I  am  compelled  to  have  those  cases  come  under  my  notice. 

3133.  A  great  cost  is  also  incurred  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and  all  other 
benevolent  institutions,  that  have  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes 
when  out  of  health,  is  there  not  ? — Precisely  so;  and  I  was  about  to  say,  I  take 
this  view  of  the  question,  that  although  these  places  are  good  establishments,  yet 
a  great  deal  of  disease  is  caused  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  this 
neglect  is  a  source  of  expense  that  might  otherwise  be  saved.  There  is  one 
point  I  wish  to  advert  to  particularly,  with  respect  to  Drury-lane  ;  from  Queen- 
street  (I  know  nothing  of  the  ground  plan  there),  but  I  think  from  Queen-street 
opposite  Long  Acre,  we  have  no  sewerage  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  excre- 
mentitious matters  are  pumped  up,  and  they  pass  of  course  on  the  surface  of  the 
gutter  ;  now  while  these  gases  are  quiescent,  little  harm  is  done ;  but  the  instant 
they  are  mixed  with  the  air,  it  is  breathed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  becomes 
noxious,  and  of  course  highly  injurious  to  health. 

3134.  Now  with  regard  to  the  evils  arising  from  burial-places  in  the  midst  of 
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the  dense  population  of  London  or  other  large  towns,  have  you  made  any  parti- 
cular observations  upon  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  paid  rather  particular  attention  to 
that. 

3135.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  result  of  your  observations? — I  think 
it  is  very  easily  provable,  that  bodies  have  been  placed,  by  some  system  of 
management,  which  at  present  I  cannot  understand,  in  spaces  utterly  inadequate 
to  contain  them. 

3136.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  vicinities  close 
to  burying-grounds  has  frequently  been  injured  ? — I  do. 

3137.  By  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  bodies  in  these  bury- 
ing-places? — I  think  so,  and  no  conservative  power  of  constitution  can  resist  it. 

3138.  Can  you  state  any  particular  cemeteries  or  burying-places  near  the 
locality  that  you  are  best  acquainted  with,  from  which  such  evils  arise  ? — I  know 
very  many,  in  every  one  of  which  that  evil  exists. 

3139.  Will  you  mention  a  few? — There  is  Enon  chapel,  in  Clement's-lane, 
Strand,  that  is  a  Particular  Baptist  meeting-house. 

3140.  Is  that  in  a  populous  district? — Yes,  surrounded  with  numerous 
inhabitants. 

3141.  Will  you  mention  another? — There  is  the  burying-ground  of  Portugal- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

3142.  Any  other? — There  is  one  in  Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  which  is  exces- 
sively full ;  and  there  is  another  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,  in  Drury-lane. 

3143.  Where  is  that  situated? — That  is  to  the  left,  on  the  eastern  side,  that  is, 
a  little  way  beyond  this  court  I  have  been  describing. 

3144.  Are  there  any  other? — Yes;  in  St.  Giles's,  and  in  many  other  parishes, 
they  are  in  the  same  condition ;  I  have  examined  and  described  more  than 
forty  of  them  in  a  work  entitled  "  Gatherings  from  Grave-yards." 

3145.  Mr.  Cowper^  Have  you  any  proof  of  the  injurious  effects  of  these 
church-yards  ? — Yes,  abundance  of  proof. 

3146.  Of  what  character  ? — Of  death  arising  instantaneously,  and  deterioration 
and  depreciation  of  health. 

3147.  Chairman.']  This  is  not  your  own  individual  opinion,  but  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  most  medical  men,  is  it  not  ? — No ;  it  is  not  an  universal  opinion, 
there  are  some  of  a  different  opinion. 

3148.  But  although  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  evil  to  health 
arising  from  these  exhalations,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  being  disa- 
greeable and  unpleasant  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity  ? — Yes  ;  and  more  than 
that, — they  are  decidedly  injurious  to  health. 

3149.  Then  although  persons  may  differ  about  the  one,  they  cannot  differ 
about  its  being  excessively  unpleasant  and  noxious  to  the  inhabitants  to  have 
smells  of  that  kind  arising  ? — No  j  but  life  may  be  destroyed  without  any  smell 
being  perceptible. 

3150.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  can  give  evidence  referable 
to  sanitary  regulations  beneficial  to  the  humbler  classes  in  large  towns  ? — I  have 
spoken  of  the  sewerage  being  very  deficient  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  another  point 
is  the  deterioration  of  the  water.  There  is  a  police  station-house  in  Pickett- 
place  in  the  Strand,  and  I  was  called  upon  some  time  ago  to  attend  a  family 
who  were  just  arrived  from  the  country ;  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
was  some  generally  acting  cause,  for  of  upwards  of  40  individuals  living  in  this 
station-house,  scarcely  one  of  them  could  be  pronounced  to  be  in  good  health. 
I  instituted  some  inquiries ;  made  an  examination,  and  found  that  the  pipe  con- 
veying the  excrementitious  matters  from  the  two  upper  floors  ran  parallel  with 
and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pipe  bringing  up  the  water  that  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  building.  This  water  was  of  course  drank,  and  employed  for 
washing  and  cooking.  I  requested  a  little  water  to  be  drawn  for  me  when 
pumped  up;  the  smell  was  exceedingly  offensive;  dissolved  excrementitious 
matters  were  easily  distinguishable. 

3151.  There  was  a  deterioration  of  the  water  from  this  filthy  stuff"  then? — 
Yes;  it  was  dropping, in  fact,  into  the  cistern;  I  went  and  examined  it,  and 
found  the  pipe  was  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  bore,  and  in  a  most 
wretched  state. 

^>-47-  B  B  2  3152.  Then 
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G.  A.  iralJcer,Es({.      3152.  Then  do  you  attribute  the  illness  to  this  cause? — I  do;  but  I  should 

  say  that  has  since  been  amended  ;  I  was  there  two  or  three  days  ago. 

26  May  1840,  3153.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  can  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to,  connected  with  this  inquiry  ? — I  think  the  proximity  of  the  cabinets  d'aisance 
to  the  water-butt  is  a  great  cause  of  disease,  because  these  gases  pass  off,  and 
then  they  become  absorbed  to  a  certain  extent.  And  I  would  also  beg  to  state 
in  general  terms  that  the  mortality  in  Clement's-lane  has  been  very  great. 

3154.  Can  you  state  what  it  is  in  reference  to  the  population? — Yes,  at  a 
rough  guess  I  think  there  are  70  houses,  and  giving  10  persons  to  each  house, 
that  would  be  700  persons,  and  the  mortality  has  been  four  per  cent,  from  fever 
of  various  grades.    There  were  41  deaths  within  18  months. 

3155.  That  is  one  in  25,  is  it  not? — Yes  ;  the  mortality  in  this  particular  lane 
equals  that  of  the  w^orst  district  in  London,  the  Whitechapel,  and  that  is  cal- 
culated from  all  the  causes  of  death  put  together. 

3156.  Independently  of  the  deaths  caused  by  fever,  were  there  not  also  in 
that  district  many  cases  of  persons  whose  health  was  injured,  and  whose  forces 

i  and  powers  for  industrious  purposes  were  very  much  lessened,  in  consequence 
of  the  fever  ? — Most  unquestionably  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  vast  portion  of 

I  the  poverty  and  destitution  that  exists  arises  from  the  combined  operation  of 
many  causes  of  disease,  that  under  a  good  system  of  medical  police  would  not 
be  permitted  to  exist. 

31 57.  Does  the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  prevail  much  in  those  low 
districts  ? — It  does ;  and  that  is  one  point  I  would  w^ish  to  touch  upon  :  many 
persons  take  stimuli  from  various  causes,  and  one  vastly  exciting  cause  is  the 
condition  of  the  air  they  breathe. 

3158.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  in  the  neglected  localities  you  have  spoken 
to,  in  which  dirt  and  disease  prevail  so  much,  that  these  poorer  classes  frequently 
fly  to  spirits  as  a  temporary  resource  and  refuge  as  it  were  from  the  evils  around 
them  ? — Yes,  constantly.  They  are  smitten  by  an  invisible  agent,  the  bad  air 
they  breathe  ;  there  is  no  question  that  that  is  one  vast  cause. 

3159.  Then  these  neglected  points  to  which  the  Committee  have  adverted,  is 
in  one  respect  the  cause  of  their  spirit  drinking,  and  then  the  spirit  drinking 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  cause  of  disease  and  neglect  ? —  Unquestionably. 

3160.  Mr.  Cowper.'l  Do  you  mean  that  the  infected  atmosphere  has  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  people  subjected  to  its  influence? — Yes;  it  involves  the 
necessity  of  taking  something  as  a  stimulant. 

3161.  Chairman. ~\  These  neglected  districts  have  among  them  a  great  number 
of  children,  have  they  not  ? — A  very  great  number. 

3162.  Are  there  any  schools  there  ? — There  are. 

3163.  For  the  younger  children  ? — Yes. 

3164.  Are  there  any  play -grounds  appendant  to  those  schools? — Not  one  of 
them  has  a  play-ground  ;  that  is  a  sad  piece  of  information  I  am  sorry  to 
give. 

3165.  Is  it  not  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  the  developeraent  of  their 
strength  and  the  spirit  and  energies  of  youth,  that  they  should  have  some  place  of 
exercise  ?— There  is  no  question  about  it.    I  have  seen  in  my  neighbourhood 

I  18  children  in  a  room,  perhaps  not  more  than  12  feet  square,  and  that  too  over 
I    a  receptacle  for  old  bones. 

I        3166.  Was  the  air  close  and  noxious? — Of  course  it  was. 

I  j  31(^7-  And  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children?  Unquestionably;  Enon 
I  chapel  has  been  employed  as  a  school-room,  and  the  children  have  met  there 
I  /  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  have  been  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
I  '  cellar  beneath;  the  ventilation  is  bad,  and  the  rafters  supporting  the  boards  of 
I  the  floor  on  which  these  children  stand  were  not  covered  with  the  usual  defence,. 
I      lath  and  plaster. 
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Henry  Maunsell,  m.d.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3168.  Chairman^  YOU  are  a  Physician,  resident  in  Dublin  ? — lam.  II.  MuumcU,  m.o. 

3169.  You  have  been  long  resident  in  Dublin? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  been  all  my  

life,  except  four  or  five  years  while  I  was  abroad  or  in  the  country.  -9  ^'^y  ^^4o- 

3170.  You  are  now  resident  in  Dublin  ? — I  am. 

3171.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  sanitary  regulations  affecting  the 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Dublin  ? — I  have,  a  good 
deal. 

3172.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  their  dwellings  ;  are  there 
in  the  parts  of  Dublin  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  a  considerable  number 
of  them  living  in  close  courts  ;  courts  from  which  there  is  no  exit  r — There  are 
a  considerable  number ;  but,  perhaps,  not  so  considerable  as  in  some  other 
large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland. 

3173.  Those  courts  are  chiefly  of  an  old  construction? — Yes;  almost  alto- 
gether. 

3174.  Are  those  courts  built  in  such  a  way  that  the  houses  are  near  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  possibility  for  a  thoroughfare  of  air? — Very  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the  houses  very  high  ;  they  are  four  or  five 
stories  high. 

3175.  The  form  of  those  courts  is  one  which  prevents  that  free  circulation  of 
air  which  is  necessary  in  a  great  measure  for  dryness  ? — It  is  so. 

3176.  Are  there  within  those  courts  any  cellar  dwellings? — Very  frequently; 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  cellar  dwellings. 

3177.  When  you  speak  of  cellar  dwellings,  do  you  mean  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  where  the  earth  comes  up  to  the  exterior  walls,  so  as  to  render 
it  damp? — That  is  almost  invariably  the  case. 

3178.  There  are  no  areas? — None,  in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  poor. 

3179.  No  windows,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  thorough  draught  of  air  through 
them  ? — I  may  almost  say  never  any  window  in  the  rear,  and  no  means  of  light 
except  by  the  door. 

3180.  Are  those  cellar  dwellings  so  situated  in  close  courts,  as  you  have 
described,  very  unhealthy,  from  their  dampness  and  closeness,  and  want  of 
ventilation  ? — Exceedingly  unhealthy. 

3181.  Are  there  below  the  level  of  the  floors  of  those  dwellings  any  sewers 
to  take  ofl'  the  filth  ? — I  would  say,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the 
cellars  are  inhabited  in  that  way,  there  are  very  seldom  sewers  calculated  to 
carry  off  the  filth. 

3182.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  off  any  damp  from  the  floors  of  those  dwel- 
lings, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sewers  ?— Just  so  ;  very  frequently  they 
are  obliged  to  have  pumps  for  the  purpose  of  removing  refuse  water. 

3183.  Is  not  such  a  construction  very  injurious  to  health,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce disorder  ? — I  should  say  it  is. 

0.47-  B  B  3  3184.  Are 
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H.  Mmnaell,  m.d.      3 1 84.  Are  you  cognizant  of  fevers  prevailing  among  the  population  inhabiting 

___   those  cellar  dwellings  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that  they  do  prevail  very  extensively  in 

29  May  1840.     such  dwellings. 

3185.  You  stated  that  there  were  not  so  many  of  these,  as  there  are  in  some 
other  towns  you  are  acquainted  with ;  are  the  houses  in  those  courts,  in  addition  to 
being  so  close  to  each  other,  and  having  cellar  dwellings,  in  many  instances 
built  back  to  back  ? — ^They  are,  or  with  exceedingly  small  spaces  between  them 
and  other  houses  behind  them. 

3186.  So  as  to  prevent  a  thorough  draught  of  air  passing  through  them 
which  might  in  some  measure  do  away  with  the  evil  of  their  being  built  in 
close  courts  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3187.  Such  a  form  of  construction,  both  in  those  close  courts,  and  in  cellar 
dwellings,  back  to  back,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
who  inhabit  the  dwellings  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

3188.  Is  there  any  Building  Act  in  Dubhn,  laying  down  any  regulations  to 
prevent  such  construction,  or  any  construction  which  is  found  to  be  injurious  to 
health  ? — There  is  not  any  Building  Act  applicable  to  Ireland  at  all,  that  I  am 
aware  of ;  there  are  local  Acts,  but  which  are  not  at  aU  effective. 

3189.  Are  there  any  local  Acts  which  have  provisions  of  that  nature? — No, 
there  are  some  slight  provisions  in  the  local  Paving  Act;  they  have  power  to 
purchase  and  take  down  buildings  for  widening  passages. 

3190.  Those  provisions  are  not  for  prevention? — No,  only  for  improving, 
and  they  are  quite  inoperative  ;  they  have  no  funds.  There  is  another  board, 
called  the  Wide  Street  Commissioners,  who  tax  the  inhabitants  ;  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  Dubhn  by  removing  buildings  in  inconvenient  sites. 

'         3191-  They  have  no  power  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  such  constructions 
as  may  turn  out  to  be  injurious  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

3192.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  sewerage  in  that  part  of  Dublin  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  what  is  the  state  of  the  sewerage  ? — It  is 
exceedingly  imperfect ;  I  have  brought  with  me  a  map  containing  a  scale  of  the 
sewers.    {Producing  the  same.) 

3193.  Referring  to  the  map  before  you,  which  you  know  to  be  an  accurate 
one,  can  you  state  whether,  in  many  parts  of  Dubhn  in  which  the  poorer  classes 
reside,  the  sewerage  is  imperfect  ? — It  is  very  imperfect ;  there  appear  to  be  a 
great  many  lines  marking  sewers,  but  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  very  imper- 
fect in  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

3194.  Are  there  many  close  courts  and  narrow  streets,  inhabited  by  the 
humbler  classes,  in  which  there  are  none,  or  very  imperfect  under-ground 
sewers  ? — There  are  ;  the  majority  I  should  say. 

3195.  In  many  of  those  places  there  is  nothing  but  a  surface  drain? — Yes; 
or  a  drain  very  little  below  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  give  the  means  of  drawing 
off  the  wet  from  the  cellars. 

I       3196.  In  those  districts  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  a  surface  drain,  is  it 
I    constantly  attended  to  and  inspected,  or  is  it  frequently  neglected  ? — It  is  fre- 
quently much  neglected  ;  probably,  under  the  Police  Act,  it  is  better  attended 
to ;  we  have  now  a  metropolitan  pohce. 

3197.  Have  you  visited  districts  inhabited  by  those  poorer  classes,  in  which 
you  have  perceived  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  system  of  inspection  ? — 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them ;  and  since  I  was  aware  I  was  to  be 
examined  here,  I  have  visited  a  great  part  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  and 
examined  into  it. 

3198.  What  is  your  opinion,  after  that  supervision,  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  city ;  is  it  that  it  is  neglected  and  wants  further  provisions,  or  that  it  is 
pretty  well  attended  to  ? — It  decidedly  wants  new  provisions ;  it  is  exceedingly 
neglected. 

3199.  From  your  medical  knowledge,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  locahties, 
can  you  state  that  great  evils  to  the  health  of  the  poor  arise  from  those  circum- 
stances ? — I  can. 

3200.  Do  you  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  that  subject? — Yes;  and  if  the 
Committee  will  permit  me  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion, I  will  do  so. 

3201.  In  your  inspection,  and  looking  into  the  localities  inhabited  by  the 
lower  classes  of  persons,  what  did  yovi  observe  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  conveniences  for  accommodation  and  decency  to  the  lower  classes ;  are 

they 
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they  attended  to  or  not ;  are  the  privies  or  ash-holes  kept  in  order  ? — No.    A  H.  Maunsell,  m.d. 

great  many  houses  have  no  privies  at  all  ;  a  great  many  of  them  have  privies   

on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  lobbies,  the  house  being  inhabited  by  a  great  number     29  May  1840. 
of  persons.    There  is  often  no  yard  or  place  for  throwing  filth  of  any  kind,  and 
frequently  the  whole  of  it  is  thrown  into  the  streets.    In  other  instances  there 
is  a  privy  in  the  lobby. 

3202.  In  cases  where  it  is  in  the  lobby,  in  the  way  you  have  spoken  of,  is  it 
neglected  or  periodically  cleansed  ? — I  should  say  it  is  never  cleansed  till  it  is 
impossible  to  go  on  without  removing  part  of  it,  and  then  only  part. 

3203.  Does  great  evil  result  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  noisome  stench  and 
dirt  arising  from  those  causes  ? — Very  great  evil  indeed. 

3204.  With  respect  to  the  receptacles  for  dirt  and  ashes,  and  the  refuse 
arising  from  houses  of  this  class,  are  there  any  regular  and  proper  receptacles 
provided,  and  are  they  periodically  cleansed  and  kept  in  order  ? — No,  they  are 
not  at  all. 

3205.  Where  the  refuse  is  cast  into  the  courts  or  narrow  streets  in  which 
they  reside,  does  it  lie  there  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swept  and 
carried  away  ? — It  does  very  frequently.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  regular 
system  of  removing  it  in  the  poorer  streets. 

3206.  Is  the  consequence  a  noisome  smell  and  stench  to  the  inhabitants  ? — 
It  is  very  much  so. 

3207.  Is  that  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants? — I  should  say 
it  is  exceedingly  injurious. 

3208.  Will  you  state  the  results  of  the  observations  you  have  made  upon 
those  points  ? — The  only  way  in  winch  I  could  get  any  specific  information  was 
by  taking  two  or  three  of  the  pubHc  charities,  the  fever  hospitals  and  sick  poor 
institutions.  I  got  the  number  of  patients  admitted  by  them  during  a  month, 
and  then  I  ascertained  from  what  streets  they  came,  which  streets  I  inspected. 
I  visited  Cole-alley,  containing  about  28  inhabited  houses,  several  of  which 
were  let  in  tenements.  The  alley  is  perfectly  straight,  and  open  at  both  ends  ; 
it  is  not  very  narrow ;  it  is  tolerably  well  paved,  but  full  of  filthy  refuse  from 
the  houses.  The  street  itself  is  of  sufficient  width.  Two  or  three  houses  have 
fallen  in  the  street,  and  the  spaces  which  those  houses  have  occupied  are  full 
of  filth ;  the  straw  beds  of  the  inhabitants  are  thrown  into  them. 

3209.  There  is  no  periodical  cleansing  of  those  places? — There  is  none  that 
is  efficient ;  there  are  four  or  five  other  spaces  throughout  the  alley,  caused  by 
the  falling-in  of  buildings,  which  are  occupied  as  dung-yards  and  receptacles 
for  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  dwellings  ;  one  of  those  yards  is  walled  in, 
and  has  a  gateway,  but  half  the  gate  has  been  carried  away,  so  that  ail  who 
please  have  access  to  the  yard ;  it  is  filled  with  cow-dung  and  faeces,  and  all 
sorts  of  filth ;  straw  that  has  served  the  purpose  of  bedding,  and  other  filth, 
which  is  left  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  In  several  of  the  houses  there  are  dirt- 
holes,  used  as  privies,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  there  being  no  passage  from  the 
house  backwards  ;  in  others  there  is  a  small  covered  yard  behind,  into  which 
the  filth  of  the  house  is  thrown ;  very  commonly  the  halls  or  passages  leading 
to  those  receptacles  seem  to  be  used  as  privies  for  the  inhabitants  ;  the  most 
abominable  stench  proceeds  from  all  those  accumulations  of  filth ;  there  are  no 
cellars  or  under-ground  stories  to  the  houses,  all  of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Off  that  street  there  is  a  small  square  closed  off,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, having  six  separate  entrances  and  stairs,  the  former  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  generality  of  those  belonging  to  the  houses  in  the  alley,  have  no  doors. 
This  yard  is  called  Gill's-square  ;  it  is  approached  by  a  covered  passage  or  gate- 
way, in  which  there  is  a  fountain,  the  only  supply  of  water  available  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  alley,  for  whose  purposes  it  is  not  sufficient.  Quarrels 
frequently  take  place  about  the  water ;  the  waste  water  from  the  fountain  flows 
through  an  open  gutter  into  a  sewer  in  the  yard,  consequently  the  covered 
passage  is  kept  constantly  wet,  and  littered  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
of  matters  which  have  been  washed  at  the  fountain.  At  the  time  of  my 
inspection  a  woman  was  washing  fish,  the  offal  of  which  covered  the  passage, 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  removed.  In  one  corner  of  the  square  there  was  a 
dirt-hole,  which  serves  as  the  common  privy  for  all  the  inhabitants.  On 
inquiring  at  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  which  is  the  hospital  for  that  dis- 
trict, I  found,  that  of  1,006  applications  for  admission  during  the  month  of 
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H.  MaunselL  M.^   January  in  the  present  year,  119  were  from  Cole-alley,  and  24  from  Gill's- 
 square  ;  that  was  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

29  May  1840,  3210.  Is  one-seventh  much  greater  than  the  due  proportion  of  fever  appli- 
cations from  that  district,  with  reference  to  the  population  ? — Infinitely 
greater. 

3211.  If  that  be  the  case,  do  you  attribute  the  much  greater  number  of 
fevers  there  to  the  dirt,  filth,  and  neglect  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes  ;  I  can 
attribute  it  to  no  other  cause. 

3212.  Are  there  any  other  districts  which  you  have  examined  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  fever  cases,  and  which  you 
attribute  to  the  same  causes  ? — Yes,  there  are  ;  with  regard  to  that  street  there 
were  22  cases  furnished  by  one  house  in  a  month,  and  by  another  21  ;  those 
were  not  the  whole  number  of  sick  in  that  street,  but  only  those  who  applied  to 
that  one  hospital. 

3213.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Do  you  suppose  the  new  lodgers  caught  the  disease  of 
those  who  had  been  in  it  before  ? — I  think  it  is  impossible  they  can  avoid 
catching  it,  for  it  is  occupied  by  mendicants ;  they  lodge  together  10  or  12  in  a 
room,  and  it  is  impossible  that  fever  should  not  spread  in  such  places  ;  the 
hospital  that  I  have  spoken  of,  though  its  application  is  chiefly  to  the  locality, 
has  no  restricted  district,  but  there  is  a  dispensary  from  which  the  poor  are 
attended  at  their  own  houses,  which  has  a  district.  In  this  institution  there 
were  1,570  patients  from  the  whole  district  in  the  month  of  March ;  out  of 
those  95  came  from  this  street. 

3214.  Is  that  more  than  the  proportion  of  that  locality? — It  is  very  much 
more  than  its  proportion. 

3215.  Are  there  any  other  neglected  localities  in  which  the  same  dirt  and 
filth  and  so  forth  exist,  and  in  which  the  same  kinds  of  evil  prevail  ? — Yes,  there 
are  many ;  as  an  example  I  may  mention  another  small  street  which  has  cellars, 
Rainsford-street ;  it  is  in  the  same  condition,  with  the  addition  of  cellars. 

3216.  Are  those  cellars  filthy ? — They  are  very  filthy;  many  of  them  have 
been  lately  closed  up  in  consequence  of  their  being  flooded  ;  during  the  cholera 
the  parish  interfered  and  absolutely  ejected  the  people  and  closed  up  the  cellars. 

3217.  Have  any  of  those  cellars  been  re-opened? — Yes ;  the  people  have 
again  gone  into  them. 

3218.  Is  there  any  drainage  below  the  level  of  those  cellars? — There  is  no 
drainage  below  the  level  of  the  cellars  ;  from  that  street  the  applications  to 
the  fever  hospital  during  the  month  of  January  were  61  in  1,006. 

3219.  Is  that  much  more  than  the  proportion  of  the  population? — Very 
much. 

3220.  Does  that  arise  from  the  same  causes  as  apply  in  the  former  case  ? — 
Yes. 

3221.  Will  you  proceed  to  another  case  ? — In  Robert-street,  which  is  a  very 
short  street,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  houses,  there  were  nine  applications 
to  the  fever  hospital ;  that  was  precisely  in  the  same  condition  ;  in  Thomas- 
court  there  were  19  in  the  month  of  January  ;  all  those  being  much  out  of 
proportion. 

3222.  Without  going  into  minute  particulars,  are  there  many  other  locahties 
of  a  like  nature,  in  which  a  like  neglect  prevails,  and  like  effects  are  produced  ? 
— Many  others. 

3223.  Is  there  any  one  which  is  pecuHar? — There  is  a  small  district  of  four 
small  streets  or  alleys,  from  which  there  were  23  applications  to  the  fever  hos- 
pital, which  is  also  out  of  proportion. 

3224.  They  were  neglected  in  the  same  way,  and  the  quantity  of  fever  arose 
from  the  same  cause  1 — Yes. 

3225.  Are  there  many  others  of  the  same  kind  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
streets  of  the  same  kind. 

3226.  Can  you  state  the  average  cost  in  each  case  of  fever  to  the  commu- 
nity ? — I  cannot  at  the  present  moment. 

3227.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  aggregate  expense  arising  from  the  nume- 
rous cases  of  fever  occurring  in  Dublin  is  very  considerable  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  very  considerable. 

3228.,  Are  many  of  those  cases  of  the  working  classes  ? — Very  many  of  them. 

3229.  Can  you  state  the  period  of  duration  of  those  cases,  one  with  another? 

— I  cannot 
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— I  cannot  state  that  exactly;  but  I  should  think  the  average  is  14  days,  at  h.  Maunsell,  m.h. 
least.  ^  '   

3230.  During  that  time  the  person  is  unable  to  work,  and  his  family  are  de-     29  May  1840. 
prived  of  his  services  ? — Yes. 

3231.  Therefore,  there  is  not  only  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  cast  upon 
the  public,  but  the  loss  of  his  wages  to  his  family  during  that  time  r — Yes ; 
and  the  result  of  his  family  being  paupers,  and  a  burthen  on  the  community. 

3232.  His  family  become  in  some  way  or  other  chargeable  to  the  commu- 
nity ? — Yes. 

3233.  Is  not  'fever  a  disorder  of  that  nature  that  health  is  often  prostrated 
for  some  time  after  the  party  returns  from  the  fever  hospital  ? — ^Yes ;  that  I 
consider  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  all.  The  person  is  cured  quoad  the  fever, 
but  he  is  dismissed  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  becomes  a  permanent 
burthen. 

3234.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  fever  cases  arising  from  the  state 
of  filth  and  dirt,  and  neglect,  you  have  spoken  of,  is  a  great  cause  of.  cost  to  the 
community,  and  of  suffering  to  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

3235.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  ? — No ;  the  means  of 
making  the  calculation  do  not  exist  in  Ireland. 

3236.  You  state  that  the  drainage  is  very  defective  in  many  of  those  loca- 
lities ? — Yes. 

2237.  What  are  the  causes  that  prevent  the  system  of  drainage  being  carried 
out  efficiently  ? — The  Commissioners  of  Paving  are  empowered  to  construct, 
alter,  change,  rebuild,  extend  or  enlarge  public  and  private  sewers,  drains,  and 
cesspools  ;  the  private  sewers,  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  :  those  powers  are  given 
by  the  47th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  109,  ss.  55  &  95,  and  by  the  54th  Geo.  3,  c.  221, 
ss.  25  &  26;  but  those  are  defective,  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  right 
of  entry ;  they  cannot  go  into  a  house  to  ascertain  whether  their  sewers  are 
perfect,  and  they  have  not  the  funds  to  construct  public  sewers. 

3238.  Have  they  power  to  oblige  the  owners  to  communicate  with  the  sewer 
by  under-ground  drains  ? — They  have ;  landlords  are  required  to  provide  sewers  ; 
communicating  with  the  main  sewer,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.,  by  the  103d 
section  of  the  47th  of  Geo.  3. 

3239.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Is  that  inoperative? — It  is,  from  their  not  having  the  | 
right  of  entry;  they  cannot  go  into  a  house  to  ascertain  whether  the  sewer  is  ' 
made  or  not,  and  they  have  not  funds  to  oblige  the  landlord  to  do  it. 

3240.  Chairman.]  Is  that  provision  frequently  neglected? — I  believe  it  is 
always  neglected ;  I  think  it  is  scarcely  ever  enforced. 

3241.  Mr.  Cotvper.']  Could  not  they  know  the  fact,  whether  there  is  a  com- 
municating drain,  without  the  right  of  entry  ? — Yes ;  they  have  the  right  of 
opening  the  street  to  ascertain  that,  but  that  would  be  a  very  expensive  way 
of  ascertaining  it. 

3242.  They  have  no  funds,  you  say,  by  which  the/  could  enforce  the  Act? — 
They  have  not,  and  they  say  they  have  too  much  to  do  in  other  quarters. 

3243.  Chairman.]  Have  they  power  to  prevent  cesspools  and  receptacles  for 
filth  being  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  common  seAver  ? — They  have  power  to 
cleanse  private  sewers,  drains,  or  cesspools,  where  they  are  injurious  to  the 
pavement  or  offensive  to  the  inhabitants;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
pro\dsion  to  prevent  their  being  sunk  too  low. 

3244.  With  respect  to  that  valuable  power  they  have  given  them  of  cleansing 
private  sewers  or  others,  in  which  there  is  filth  injurious  to  the  pubHc,  Is  that 
enforced  or  acted  on  ?^  No ;  I  made  particular  inquiries  from  the  officeA  of 

.    the  paving  board,  and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  not  so.  I 

3245.  Mr.  Coivper.]  How  do  they  derive  the  rates  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  ? — They  assess  the  rates  ;  the  charges  of  constructing  sewers  are  assessed 
on^the  owners,  proprietors,  or  lessees  of  houses  built  or  building.  They  have 
no  power  to  construct  a  sewer  in  a  street  proposed  to  be  built,  but  if  it  be 
building,  or  the  houses  be  built,  they  may  have  sewers. 

3246.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  practical  impediments  to  the  levying 
of  that  rate  r — Yes,  the  assessment  is  not  to  extend  to  houses  inhabited  by 
persons  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  it ;  the  way  in  which  that  operates  is, 
that  there  are  many  streets  in  which  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four  houses 

,  of  persons  able  to  pay,  but  a  considerable  number  who  are  unable  to  pay ;  it 
is  hard  to  assess  the  houses  of  those  who  can  pay  to  make  the  sewer  for  the 
0-47'  c  c  whole 
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H.  Maunsell,  m.u.  whole  street ;  besides,  they  are  confined  to  a  certain  expenditure  ;  it  is  con- 

^  = —     fined,  I  think,  to  18?.  per  perch ;  they  ca|j^  only  assess  any  house  to  that 

29  May  1840.    amounts   Then  the  expense  of  constructing  the  main  sewer  is  assessed  upon 
the  street,  not  upon  the  district. 

3247.  Chairman^  Is  the  assessment  upon  the  owner  of  th^  house,  the  lessee, 
or  the  occupier  ? — On  the  owners,  proprietors,  or  lessees  of  houses  ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  upon  the  occupier, 
i  3248".  Supposing  the  owner  dwells  out  of  the  district,  receiving  a  high  rent 
from  the  poor  occupiers,  have  they  power  to  enforce  it  upon  the  owner  ? — They 
have  the  power  of  assessing  the  landlords,  proprietors,  or  lessees,  and  they  have 
also  the  power  of  obliging  the  landlord  to  register  his  landlordship  and  his  own 
dwelling ;  provided  the  landlord  vacates  his  house,  and  lets  it  in  tenements,  then 
they  can  go  to  him  and  assess  upon  him ;  but  that  they  tell  me  is  also  inope- 
rative ;  they  tell  me  that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect. 

3249.  Why  is  that  inoperative  ? — I  am  not  aware,  but  I  am  told  it  is 
inoperative. 

32.50.  Mr.  Cowper^  Can  you  state  of  what  class  of  persons  those  paving 
commissioners  consist  ? — They  are  three  officers  of  Government,  paid  by  Govern- 
ment ;  Colonel  Morris  is  a  commissioner,  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city, 
and  another  gentleman  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3251.  Mr.  Tufnell.~\  Does  their  power  extend  over  the  whole  city  ? — Yes,  all 
within  the  circular  road  that  comprehends  all  Dublin. 
/  3252.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  whether  the 
powers  entrusted  to  these  commissioners  are  properly  exercised? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  feeling  of  discontent  against  them,  but  I  think  that  arises 
from  their  not  considering  the  matter ;  the  tax  is  exceedingly  high  in  com- 
parison with  the  rent  of  the  houses. 

3253.  Chairman.~\  The  inefficiency  of  the  system  appears  to  arise  partly  from 
vpant  of  power,  and  partly  from  want  of  funds? — I  think  they  have  power 
enough  of  execution,  but  they  have  not  power  of  inspection ;  they  have  not 
inquisitorial  power,  and  they  are  deficient  in  funds,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
part  of  the  city  being  so  poor  that  they  cannot  levy  the  rate,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  levy  a  rate  upon  the  better  part  of  the  town  sufficient  to  perform  all 
these  works. 

3254.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  rate  in  the  pound? — They  are  empowered 
to  assess  As.  Q  cl.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  for  minister's  money. 

3255.  What  do  they  levy? — I  am  not  able  to  state  that  positively. 

3256.  Mr.  Tiifnell.~\  Have  there  been  many  main  sewers  made  of  late  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  one  making  just  at  present  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  near 
Stephen's-green,  communicating  with  a  sewer  in  Dawson-street.    I  am  not 

'   aware  of  any  sewer  having  been  made  recently  in  any  of  the  poorer  parts. 
;       3'? 5 7.  On  looking  at  the  map,  it  would  appear  that  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
'   Liflfey  there  is  much  more  drainage  than  on  the  north  ? — Yes,  there  is  ;  it  is  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  the  better  inhabited,  and  more  wealthy ;  at  least,  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town  is  the  most  improving  at  present. 

3258.  In  levying  the  rates,  they  can  levy  them  only  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  street  in  which  the  sewer  is  made,  hot  on  any  streets  which  branch  off  ? — 
No.  The  way  in  which  it  operates  is  this  :  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  street  wish 
to  have  a  sewer,  they  apply  to  the  paving  board,  some  individuals  of  them ; 
then  the  commissioners  have  power  to  convene  the  inhabitants  of  the  street 
by  public  summons.  But  though  they  may  convene  them  to  meet  and  consult 
about  il,  and  have  the  power  of  enforcing  their  compliance,  they  seldom  do  it, 
unlefes  there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  it.  Then  it  can' only  be  rated  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  individual  street,  not  the  branch  streets. 

3259.  Supposing  there  is  a  street  running  at  right  angles,  along  which  the 
sewer  does  not  go,  but  which  may  communicate  with  that  main  sewer,  that  is 
not  assessed  ? — No  ;  merely  the  houses  in  the  street  in  which  the  main  sewer 
is,  and  houses  which  communicate  by  cross  sewers  with  the  main.  They  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  assess  the  whole  district.    At  the  commencement  of 

i    this  Act  there  were  40,000/.  granted  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  half  of  which 
■    was  applied  to  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  there  would  not  have  been  so 
many  but  for  that  grant. 

3260.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  sum  annually  expended  by  the  commis- 
sioners ? — No ;  the  accounts  are  not  made  public  ;  they  are  only  furnished  to 
the  Government. 

3261.  ^rhe 
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3261.  The  burden  you  state  to  be  considerable? — Yes;  I  occupy  a  house  H.  Maunsell,  m.d. 
which  is  valued  under  the  New  Poor  Law  at  65      and  my  paving-rate  is  about   

7  ■/. ;  it  includes  the  paving,  hghting,  and  cleansing  :  the  care  of  the  sewers,  not     29  Way  1840. 
-  the  making  new  sewers. 

3262.  Chairman.']  That  does  not  include  the  poHce  rate  ? — No. 

3263.  That  is  upwards  of  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

3264.  Mr.  Cowper.']  Have  this  Board  any  efficient  power  of  scavengering  the 
streets  ?  —Yes,  they  have  full  power  to  scavenge  the  streets. 

3265.  How  do  they  perform  that  duty  ? — They  perform  it  very  well  in  the 
streets  occupied  by  the  better  classes,  but  very  ill  in  the  streets  occupied  by 
others.  ^ 

3266.  Do  many  of  the  sewers  lead  into  the  Liffey  ? — No,  the  tide  rises  in  the 
LifFey  above  the  sewers,  and  many  of  the  houses  which  had  sewers  have  none 
now  in  consequence  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  suffered  from  the  LifFey 
flooding  the  lower  part  of  their  houses. 

3267.  When  the  tide  is  low,  is  not  there  a  very  great  stench  from  the  river? 
Yes ;  it  is  a  very  great  nuisance  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mud  laid  bare  by  the 
falling  of  the  tide. 

3268.  Is  that  caused  by  the  sewers  emptying  into  the  river? — Less  by  that 
than  by  the  putrefying  miatter  which  is  deposited  there. 

3269.  Chairman^  Those  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters  must  be 
deposited  there? — They  are  carried  up  by  the  tide  from  the  shipping,  and 
carried  down  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  have  accumulated  there. 

3270.  There  is  no  provision  to  prevent  animal  and  vegetable  matter  being 
cast  into  the  river  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  under  the  care  of  the  Ballast  Board ;  they  can 
punish  persons  for  depositing  them  there. 

3271.  Are  those  regulations  duly  enforced  ? — I  think  they  are,  but  the  accu- 
mulation is  occasioned  very  much  by  matters  coming  down  the  river. 

3272.  Mr.  Coivperi]  Do  you  think  the  state  of  the  river  at  low  tides  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  city  ? — I  think  it  is  very  much  so. 

3273.  Mr.  Tvfnell.']  Do  you  conceive  the  evils  which*  arise  from  the  want  of 
drains  affect  only  the  lower  classes,  or  the  classes  :above  them  ? — I  think  they 
affect  the  lower  classes  chiefly,  but  the  evil  is  communicated  to  the  upper  classes  , 
also  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  fevers  which  arise  with  the  lower  classes 
constantly  spread,  when  they  become  epidemic,  to  the  middhng  and  the  upper 
classes,  but  the  chief  suffering  is  in  the  humbler  classes  certainly. 

3274.  That  is  chiefly  where  a  great  number  of  families  inhabit  one  house  ? — 
Yes. 

3275.  With  regard  to  artizans  and  those  in  the  higher  classes,  are  infectious 
disorders  common  among  them  ? — Yes,  they  suffer  considerably  also. 

3276.  Chairman,]  With  reference  to  the  supply  of  water,  you  state  that  some 
portions  of  the  metropolis  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  badly  supplied? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  means  of  supplying  them,  though  not  to  a  considerable  extent ;  '. 
those  are  made  operative  in  the  liberty  by  means  of  fountains ;  there  is  no  ! 
supply  of  water  within  the  houses,  nor  any  means  of  effecting  that ;  on  the  ! 
north  side  of  the  Liffey  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  water ;  it  is  not  ; 
regular  or  constant,  it  is  periodical.  \ 

3277.  Is  it  sometimes  deficient  for  a  day  or  two  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  it  is  not  \ 
turned  on  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  portion  of  the  day.  \^ 

3278.  Is  the  water  of  good  quality  ? — No  ;  on  the  north  side  especially,  it  is  \ 
derived  from  a  very  filthy  basin.  t 

3279.  Mr.  TnJnelL]  Are  the  fountains  you  refer  to  perpetually  flowing  ? —  i 
No;  some  are  supplied  during  a  portion  of  each  day ;  some  every  other  day. 
There  is  a  latch  to  enable  persons  to  draw  water,  but  the  water  has  access  to 

the  fountain  during  certain  portions  of  the  day  only. 

3280.  Chairman.]  They  have  access  to  water,  but  the  supply  is  not  constant 

or  sufficient? — Yes;  especially  on  the  north  side.  1    V  | 

3281.  Is  the  deficient  supply  of  water  you  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  want  of  j 
health  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — Yes  ;  the  poor  have  not  the  ; 
means  of  keeping  a  supply,  in  consequence  of  its  being  accessible  in  that  ; 
casual  way  ;  they  have  not  tanks  or  vessels,  and  that  operates  particularly  in-  ' 
juriously  on  the  very  poorer  classes. 

3282.  With  respect  to  lodging-houses  ;  are  there  many  lodging-houses  for  the 
poorer  classes  to  which  a  migratory  population  come  for  a  few  days  or  a  night, 
and  pay  po  much  for  the  night,  a  number  being  lodged  together  in  one  room  ? 

0.47  c  c  2  — There 
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.  Maunsell,  m.e.  — There  are  a  great  many ;  we  have  had  a  mendicity  institution,  which  is  now 
nearly  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  were 

'29 May  1840.  generally  2,000  or  3,000  individuals  on  the  books  of  the  institution;  none  of 
them  were  lodged  there ;  they  received  \d.  &  night,  and  latterly  it  was  reduced 
\  I  to  a  halfpenny  a  night :  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with 
lodgings ;  they  got  their  food  in  the  institution.  The  result  was,  that  they 
lodged  in  the  most  wretched  places  ;  a  number  of  them  in  a  single  room  without 
bed-clothes ;  they  have  no  means  of  providing  bed-clothes,  nor  any  means  of 
keeping  them  if  they  had. 

3283.  Have  you,  in  your  visitation  of  the  poor  in  Dublin,  had  occasion  to 
visit  any  of  those  lodging-houses  ? — I  have. 

3284.  Are  those  lodging-houses  very  numerous  in  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods ? — They  are. 

3285.  Are  they  inhabited  by  a  migratory  population? — Yes;  they  are  re- 
markably migratory. 

3286.  Are  there  any  regulations  with  respect  to  cleansing  and  ventilation,  or 
such  regulations  as  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  inmates  ? 
■ — None  whatever. 

3287.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  such  regulations,  do  fevers  frequently 
prevail  in  them  ? — They  do,  frequently. 

3288.  Are  the  fresh  inmates  who  come  in  from  time  to  time  liable  to  take 
the  fevers  that  have  affected  the  old  inmates  ? — Yes  ;  they  constantly  do. 

3289.  Do  they  carry  to  other  localities  the  fevers  they  have  taken  in  those 
lodging-houses? — Yes;  there  are  a  number  of  remarkable  facts  showing  that 
throughout  the  records  of  the  hospitals. 

3290.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
regulations,  with  regard  to  those  houses,  is  the  cause  of  great  cost  to  the  country  ? 
— I  am  quite  certain  it  is  ;  and  that  a  small  expense  in  carrying  sanitary  regula- 
tions into  effect,  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  country. 

3291.  Is  there  any  regulation  with  respect  to  the  cleansing  or  the  white- 
;\     washing  of  those  lodging-houses  ? — There  are  none  ordinarily. 

3292.  Are  there  any  at  the  present  period? — None  now 'in  operation  ;  there 
are  extraordinary  means. 

3293.  Does  your  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  subject  extend  to  other  to;ivns 
in  Ireland? — Yes,  for  the  extraordinary  means  I  speak  of  are  not  of  a  local  nature. 

3294.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lodging-houses  in  other  large  towns  in 
Ireland  are  neglected  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes ;  they  have  means  of  paying 

;   attention  to  them,  but  only  of  an  extraordinary  character. 

I  3295.  Arising  from  the  cholera,  or  other  visitation? — Not  from  the  cholera, 
that  required  a  special  Act ;  but  under  the  58  Geo.  3,  c.  47,  if  any  fever  or  con- 
tagious disorder  prevails  in  a  district,  the  magistrates  can  convene  a  meeting,  and 
apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  can  commission  13  persons  to  act  as  a 
I  board  of  health  for  that  locality  ;  then  they  have  extraordinary  powers  ;  but  a 
fever  or  contagious  disorder  must  exist  in  the  locality  to  justify  those  steps ; 
this  Act  is  applicable,  not  merely  to  Dublin,  but  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

3296.  When  the  fever  arises  to  such  a  height  and  intensity  as  to  threaten 
I  the  habitations  of  the  richer  classes,  this  Act  is  put  into  force  ? — Yes. 
I  3297.  But  in  ordinary  times,  when  the  fever  is  not  of  very  great  intensity,  and 
I  is  confined  to  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes,  there  is  no  such  provision 
I  put  into  force  ? — No,  but  then  there  is  another  provision  which  may  be  put  into 
1  force  ;  this  Act  provides,  that  "  whenever  in  any  city,  town,  or  district,  any  fever 
I  or  contagious  distemper  shall  prevail,  or  be  known  to  exist,  it  shall  and  may  be 
I  lawful  for  any  one  or  more  magistrates,  upon  the  requisition  of  five  respectable 
I  householders,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  householders  of  such 
I  city,  town,  or  district,  and  of  the  medical  practitioners  within  the  same,  in  order 
1  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  attending  such  fever  or  contagious  distemper." 
I  There  is  another  Act  of  59  Geo.  3,  c."  41,  which  enables  the  parishes  to  appoint 
I  officers  of  health  ;  that  is  a  permanent  power ;  those  officers  have  very  consi- 
i    derable  authority ;  they  can  assess  a  rate. 

1       3298.  Are  they  appointed? — They  are  appointed,  I  think,  in  all  the  parishes 
I    of  Dublin  except  two  ;  but  they  are  inoperative ;  they  are  unpaid,  and  it  is  a 
^    very  disgusting  duty ;  they  can  be  made  to  serve,  but  there  is  no  control  as  to 
i    the  amount  of  service  they  perform  ;  so  that  the  provision  is  quite  inoperative, 
unless  an  alarm  exists. 

3299.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment  of  some  such  officers,  properly 

appointed. 
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appointed,  properly  paid,  and  having  reasonable  power,  for  the  piirpose  of  sug-  H.  Maunsell,  m.p.' 

gesting  and  enforcing  such  measures  as  shall  be  beneficial,  would  be  highly  

valuable? — I  am  sure  it  would,  and  it  would  save  an  amazing  quantity  of     29  IMay  1840. 
expenditure  to  the  country. 

3300.  Do  you  not  think,  that  whether  appointed  by  the  poor-law  guardians  or 
the  rate-payers,  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  would  soon  pay  its  expenses 
by  the  saving  it  would  occasion  ? — I  think  so,  if  he  was  under  proper  control. 

3301.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  health,  consisting  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons  properly  appointed,  either  by  the  poor-law  guardians 
or  the  rate-payers,  as  a  board  to  receive  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  and  make 
suggestions,  and  communicate  with  the  proper  authorities,-  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  new  regulations,  would  also  be  a  valuable  provision  ? — Yes,  I  am 
quite  convinced  of  that. 

3302.  Such  a  board  would  have  the  power  of  reporting  annually,  either  to 

the  Government  or  some  superintending  authorities,  the  state  of  health  within  ♦ 
their  district,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  calling  for  extraordinary  assistance ; 
and  also  state  what  they  had  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health* ; 
do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  practical  and  good  method  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact 
that  system  does  exist  at  present ;  it  is  shadowed  out  at  present,  but  it  is  not 
operative.  I 

3303.  Does  any  mode  suggest  itself  to  you  in  which  it  might  be  rendered 
operative  ? — Yes  ;  it  could  easily  be  made  operative  with  a  little  management ;  . 
the  58  Geo.  3,  c.  41,  sanctions  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  health  when  dis-  , 
ease  is  known  to  be  in  existence  ;  it  was  extended  by  the  Cholera  Act  to  the 
apprehension  of  disease ;  that  Act  has  expired ;  but  by  a  sort  of  fiction  they     i  | 
say  that  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  always  exist,  and  there  is  accord-  | 
ingly  a  sort  of  central  board  of  health  kept  up  in  Dubhn,  which  costs  the  public 
something ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  operation  of  it ;  it  publishes  no  reports ;  it     j  ; 
is  not  useful  except  as  it  is  applied  to  by  the  Government ;  by  a  very  few  altera-     1  { 
tions  in  the  constitution  of  that  body  it  might  be  connected  as  a  central  and     :  f 
general  board  with  local  boards,  capable  of  being  put  into  operation  under  this 

Act ;  it  might  be  made  very  useful  without  perhaps  any  additional  burthen  to 
the  country. 

3304.  Mr.  Cowper,']  What  are  the  alterations  which  appear  to  you  to  be 
desirable  ? — I  would  give  the  central  authority  a  controlling  power  over  all  local 
boards  so  as  to  make  them  operative,  and  cause  it  to  be  composed  of  persons 
capable  of  exerting  themselves  with  authority,  and  understanding  how  to  exert 
themselves. 

3305.  Chairman.]  Would  you  extend  this  power  to  the  suggestion  of  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  contagion  ?-^I  would  make  it  preventive  and  not  remedial ; 
not  occasional,  but  permanent ;  I  would  alter  its  powers  materially ;  I  think 
the  boards  under  those  Acts  have  powers  which  are  ineffectual  from  their  very 
extent. 

3306.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Does  the  Board  at  present  consist  entirely  of  medical 
.men  ? — It  does  not ;  there  are  three  or  four  medical  men  upon  it. 

3307.  Mr.  Tufnell.]  Is  not  the  New  Poor  Law  brought  into  operation  in 
Dublin  ? — It  is  brought  into  operation  in  Dubhn  within  the  last  month. 

3308.  How  many  unions  are  there  in  Dublin? — Two, 

3309.  How  many  medical  men  are  there? — There  is  a  physician,  a  surgeon, 
and  an  apothecary  to  each. 

3310.  They  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are  more  in  the  habit 
than  any  other  medical  gentlemen  of  knowing  and  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  ? — There  is  no  relief  given  under  the  Irish  poor  law,  except 
in-door  rehef,  so  that  they  know  nothing  of  what  occurs  but  in  the -poor-house. 
There  are  others,  who  have  been  attending  local  dispensaries,  who  have  more 
local  knowledge.    Besides,  those  gentlemen  have  scarcely  come  into  office  yet. 

331 1 .  Would  they  not  be,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  more  in  the  habit 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  disorders  prevailing  among  the  lower 
orders  than  others  ?— I  believe  the  gentlemen  employed  would  be  very  likely  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  information,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  connected 
with  dispensaries,  but  not  as  connected  with  the  workhouse. 

3312.  Where  any  contagious  disorders  were  prevailing,  there  would  of  course 
be  a  greater  pressure  for  rehef  from  the  workhouse  ? — So  far  as  that  goes,  very 
probably. 

^•47-  c  c  3  3313.  Chairman.] 
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B.  Maunseli,  m.d.      33 13.  Chairman.]  Their  duties  would  of  course  lead  them  into  communica- 

'  tion  with  the  humbler  classes  ? — No  doubt  they  would. 

.29  May  1840,  3314.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make  with  respect  to 
sanitary  regulations  applicable  to  the  poorer ,  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin? — They  have  very  considerable  powers  in  the  Paving  Board  to  prevent 
accumulations  of  filth,  but  which  are  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  some  authority  with  inquisitorial  powers. 

331.5.  Mr.  T'ufnell.~\  Supposing  you  consider  any  inspectors  necessary  to  be 
appointed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  connect  them  with  the  board  of  health, 
would  it  not  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it  might  all  be  done  by  means  of  a  board  of 
health ;  that  that  should  be  rendered  an  inquisitorial  body,  mediating  between 
persons  creating  nuisances  and  those  who  are  to  punish  them.  "-I  do  not  think 
the  board  of  health  ought  to  have  the  power  of  punishment,  but  of  determining 
whether  nuisances  do  exist,  and  then  communicating  with  the  proper  autho- 
rities. If  they  had  the  power  of  obliging  the  Paving  Board  to  do  its  duty,  very 
little  alteration  would  be  required. 

3316.  Chair  man. 1^  Are  there  any  nuisances  of  any  kind  injurious  to  health 
arising  from  particular  manufactories  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  attracted  ? — Unfortunately  we  have  scarcely  any  manufac- 
tories there  from  which  nuisance  can  arise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nuisance 
arising  from  accumulations  of  dung  and  manure,  and  also  from  slaughter- 
houses. There  are  10  markets,  or  collections  of  shambles,  in  Dublin,  besides 
separate  butchers'  shops,  at  almost  all  of  which  animals  are  killed. 

3317.  Is  some  improvement  requisite  with  respect  to  the  cleansing  of  those 
'     markets  ? — There  is.    I  think  there  ought  to  be  public  abattoirs,  removed  from 

the  town,  and  that  a  board  of  health  should  have  the  power  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  nuisance,  and  to  devise  the  means  to  remove  it. 

3318.  There  are  many  accumulations  of  filth  and  dirt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin ;  and,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  slaughter-houses,  in  your 
opinion,  is  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes. 

3319.  With  respect  to  cemeteries  in  the  midst  of  populous  districts,  are  there 
any  in  Dublin  which  you  consider  injurious  to  health  ? — I  think  they  ought  to 
be  all  removed ;  but  there  is  no  very  great  evil  in  that  respect  in  Dublin. 
There  was  a  burying-ground  near  the  outside  of  the  town,  at  which  no  fees 
were  paid,  and  which  was  consequently  so  much  used  as  to  be  a  nuisance  ; 
that  has  been  closed  up  since  the  cholera  occurred,  and  there  are  no  burials  in 
it ;  there  is  nothing  like  what  occurs  in  London.  There  are  23  churches  with 
burial-grounds  and  vaults,  and  a  few  Roman-catholic  chapels ;  but  I  can 
mention  no  fact  showing  that  that  is  a  very  crying  evil ;  it  is  curing  itself. 
There  are  three  or  four  burial-grounds  established  at  the  outside  of  the  town 
by  companies,  and  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  have  established  two  or  three. 

3320.  Are  there  any  baths  in  Dublin,  calculated  for  the  poorer  classes,  to 
which  the  price  of  admission  is  small  ? — No,  there  are  no  such  things. 

3321.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Belfast,  Limerick,  or  Cork? — 
I  think  all  those  towns  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances ;  some  of 
them  very  remarkably  so. 

3322.  From  your  knowledge  as  a  medical  man,  it  appears  to  you  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  legislative  measures  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  are  very  strong  facts  show- 
ing that.  Drogheda,  I  think,  was  exactly  decimated  by  the  cholera,  which  was  a 
very  extraordinary  proportion. 

3323.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  affected  with  fevers  in 
the  district  of  Belfast  or  Limerick,  01*  Cork? — No;  there  are  no  such  returns. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

3324.  Did  you  visit,  when  you  were  at  Limerick,  what  is  called  the  English 
town  ? — I  did. 

3325.  Did  you  go  to  that  part  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  there  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  was  in  Limerick ;  but  it  struck  me  as  in  the 
miost  miserable  state.  The  Irish  part  of  the  town,  called  Garryowen,  was  the 
most  miserable  I  ever  saw. 

3326.  Is  there  any  return  of  the  mortality  of  Dublin  generally? — No;  we 
have  no  bills  of  mortality. 

3327.  Would  the  Population  Return  show  that?— No ;  there  has  not  been  a 
census  since  1831  ;  the  populaton  in  Dublin,  inside  the  circular  road,  was,  in 
1831,  232,262. 

3328.  Are 
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3328.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  of  a  preventive  nature  relative  to  the  H.MaunseU,  m.d. 
subject  before  the  Committee  that  strike  you  ?— I  think  we  want  very  much      —  — - 
a  Building  Act,  with  some  provisions  for  the  arrangement  and  the  prevention      ^9  ^^^^y  ^^4o. 
of  buildings  that  would  be  injurious,  and  also  for  the  construction  of  sewers ; 
we  want  alterations  in  the  mode  of  doing  that,  and  also  in  the  supply  of  water. 
There  is  one  matter  concerning  the  supply  of  water  in  Dublin  which  is  very 
defective ;  it  is  under  two  authorities :  the  Paving  Commissioners  have  the 
control  over  the  fountains,  and  they  have  the  power  of  opening  the  streets  ; 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  under  a  committee  of  the  corporation,  whp  cannot,  \ 
without  leave  of  the  Paving  Board,  open  the  streets  to  repair  the  works.  ! 

^^2g.  Mx.  Tufnell.']  What  is  the  difference  between  the  city  and  the  liberty  ? 
— They  are  supplied  in  the  hberty  from  a  different  source  ;  they  are  supphed 
by  works  constructed  by  the  Government ;  they  are  much  better  supplied  with 
water  than  the  others ;  the  liberty  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  . 
Mayor  and  corporation,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seneschal. 

3330.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  should  be  general 
and  applicable  to  large  towns,  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  the  dwell-  j  ; 
ings  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  the  provisions  should  be  such  as  to  |  \ 
make  as  little  interference  with  private  rights  as  possible  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  j 
essential  there  should  be  authorities,  such  as  a  board  of  health,  capable  of  j 
performing  those  inquisitorial  and  mediatorial  duties  which  I  have  stated  to  be  j 
requisite. 

3331.  You  state  that  you  think  the  regulations  ought  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  private  rights ;  do  you  think  they  should  be  adequate  for  the  pre- 
vention of  those  forms  of  construction  of  buildings  which  are  shown  to  be 
injurious  to  health  ? — Yes. 

3332.  So  as  not  to  interfere  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  r 
— Just  so. 

3333.  Do  you  not  think  it  essential  to  prevent  cellar  dwellings  being  con- 
structed which  are  without  areas  and  without  windows  r — Certainly. 

3334.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  small  houses  being 
built  back  to  back,  so  as  to  prevent  their  ventilation  ? — I  do. 

3335.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  built  in 

dose  courts  through  which  the  air  cannot  pass  ? — Yes.  » 

3336.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  proportion  of  width  of  street 
as  regards  the  height  of  houses,  so  that  the  space  in  front  should  be  either  the 
whole  height,  or  one  half  or  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  other- 
wise no  regulation  would  be  operative ;  a  street  would  be  of  a  sufficient  width 
for  houses  not  very  high,  which  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  higher 
class  of  houses.  "* 

3337-  Do  you  not  think  a  regulation  of  the  same  kind  of  a  space  propor- 
tioned to  the  height  should  be  also  enforced  with  respect  to  the  width  of  the 
opening  at  the  back  of  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  front  ? — Certainly. 

3338.  Those  regulations,  and  the  laying  down  rules  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  without  such.rules,  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in  point  of  health  ? — Yes ;  and  to  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

3339-  Do  you  not  think  the  slight  interference  which  w^ould  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  dwellings  would  upon  the  whole  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  ? — I  do  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  laying  down  general 
rules  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  essential  there  should  be  some 
mediating  body,  such  as  the  French  Conseil  de  Salubrity,  in  some  degree  to 
interpret  the  law,  and  to  modify  it. 

3340.  The  Committee  have  had  the  evidence  of  builders  of  great  experience, 
that  houses  are  now  divided  into  different  classes,  and  that  such  regulations 
might  be  laid  down  as  might  be  easily  enforced  with  reference  to  the  lower 
rates  of  houses,  in  which  the  poorer  classes  reside ;  are  you  aware  whether 
there  are  any  divisions  as  to  the  rates  of  houses  amongst  the  builders  in 
DubHn  1 — No  ;  building  is  almost  stopped  now  ;  it  has  not  been  at  all  active 
for  some  years  in  the  lower  houses;  the  poor  now  occupy  houses  formerly  , 
occupied  by  the  rich. 

3341.  If  such  rules  could  be  established  and  enforced  in  this  country,  would  . 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  same  in  Ireland  ?— I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  difficulty  hkely  to  arise  ;  I  am  sure  that  aU  thinking  persons  would  see  the 
necessity  of  such  regulations. 

0-47'  c  c  4  3342.  With 
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M.  Majir!sell,u.j>.  3342.  With  regard  to  some  of  those  close  locahties,  consisting  of  old  houses 
built  in  the  forms  you  have  spoken  of,  much  neglected,  and  in  which  fevers- 
29  May  1840.  prevail,  do  you  contemplate  any  mode  by  which  they  might  be  opened,  so  that 
the  air  should  pass  through  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  legitimate  way 
of  expending  public  money,  either  by  assessment  or  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  country ;  that  in  the  end  it  would  produce  a  saving. 

3343.  Do  you  think  that,  from  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  some  such 
improvements,  great  cost  falls  upon  the  community  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

3344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  to  make  the  community  at  large  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  are  some  places  where  the  locality  could 

I  not  bear  the  expense. 

/  3345-  Suppose,  from  any  public  fund,  the  Government  were  to  offer  to  pay 
/  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  expense  for  such  an  improvement,  do 
I   you  think  the  locality  might  bear  the  rest  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  could ;  but  that 

must  be  again  left  to  some  controlling  power,  lest  it  should  be  converted  into 

a  system  of  jobbing. 

3346.  Do  you  think  the  principle  of  Government  furnishing  a  certain  quota, 
and  the  locality  furnishing  the  rest,  might  properly  apply  to  such  a  case  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  the  evil  is  so  general  throughout  the  whole  country,  that 
the  expense  and  the  benefit  would  in  the  end  bS  pretty  equally  divided. 

3347.  Is  there  any  other  mode  you  can  suggest,  by  which  those  improve- 
ments might  be  carried  out  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other ;  it  must  be  done 
either  by  local  assessment  or  Government  assistance,  or  probably  by  both  com- 
bined. 

3348.  Mr.  Tufnell^  Are  you  aware  whether  those  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Paving  extend  to  any  other  large  towns  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  almost  all 
the  large  towns  have  local  Acts  ;  there  are  powers  latterly,  under  the  Act 
of  the  9th  of  Geo.  4,  c.  82,  enabling  localities  and  towns  to  combine  for  the 
purposes  of  cleansing  and  lighting  and  watering  their  precincts. 

3349.  Does  that  empower  them  to  appoint  salaried  officers  ? — Yes,  it  gives 
them  power,  in  order  to  carry  those  objects  into  effect,  to  levy  a;  rate. 

33,50.  Do  you  know  whether  those  powers  have  been  exercised  in  any  other 
places  ? — Yes,  I  know  they  have  been  exercised  in  a  small  town  near  Dublin, 
Kingstown  ;  the  Act  enables  towns  not  having  corporations  to  combine  for  the 
purposes  of  cleansing  and  lighting  within  their  districts. 

3351.  You  are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with  any  large  town  in  Ireland  which 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  population  ? — I  understand  that  Limerick  is  very 
rapidly  increasing,  and  very  much  improving. 

3352.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  there  are 
better  constructed  than  those  in  other  towns  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge ;  I  have  not  been  there  for  six  or  seven  years. 

3353'  Chairman.'].  Are  there  in  DubUn  many  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  ? — There  are. 

3354.  Both  day  and  dame  schools  r — Yes. 

3355.  Are  there  appendant  to  them  any  play- grounds  in  which  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  can  take  the  exercise  so  necessary  for  their  health  ?— No^ 
not  generally ;  I  think  there  are  such  grounds  in  very  few  instances. 

3356.  Do  you  not  think  some  such  provision  of  play-grounds  appendant  to 
the  schools  of  the  younger  children  is  almost  necessary  for  their  health  ? — I  am 
sure  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

3357.  Do  you  not  think  that,  independently  of  their  health,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  their  power*  of  attention,  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  them  to 
have  exercise  at  the  period  of  relaxation  ? — Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it ;  I  am 
sure  a  great  deal  of  evil  is  done  physically  and  morally  to  children  by  their 
long  confinement  in  schools ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  what  they  are  able  to 
bear, 

3358.  You  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  health,  and  to  the 
developement  of  their  faculties,  to  have  places  for  exercise  ? — Yes. 

3359.  Mr.  Ingham.^  In  the  large  school  of  the  Education  Board,  is  there 

not  a  place  for  exercise  ? — There  is  a  large  space  round  it ;  there  are  several 

detached  buildings.    There  is  also  a  space  connected  with  the  Kildare-place 

School,  but  I  think  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  play  there ;  I  think  there 

is  no  interval  for  play.  . 

3360.  Chairmani] 
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3360.  Chairman.']  Are  those  the  only  schools  you  are  acquainted  with  which  h.  Mamsell,  m.h. 
have  large  play-grounds  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  others.   —  

3361.  Mr.  Tufnell?\  Do  you  think  where  a  family  has  inhabited  a  certain     29  May  1840. 
confined  space  for  several  generations,  it  will  produce  permanent  effects  upon 
the  race  itself? — Yes,  I  think  that  may  be  set  down  as  proved  to  be  so. 

3362.  You  think  that  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  posterity  of  those 
living  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes;  it  produces  scrofula;  it  produces  deterio- 
ration in  mind  and  body ;  I  think  that  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  various 
observations  on  other  animals  as  well  as  man. 

3363.  You  think  the  neglected  state  of  the  lower  alleys  and  courts  has  an 
effect  on  the  moral  habits  of  the  people  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it ;  I  am  sure 
that  a  person  cannot  be  in  a  good  moral  state  who  is  not  in  a  good  physical 
state. 

3364.  Do  you  think  that  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  cleansing  those 
courts  and  alleys,  that  would  produce  by  degrees  a  good  moral  effect  upon  the 
population? — I  should  think  so. 

ZZ^S-  Chairmati.]  Do  you  think  that  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  of  the  decen- 
cies of  life  in  those  neighbourhoods,  has  a  great  effect  in  degrading  the  characters 
and  feelings  both  of  those  who  are  grown  up,  and  of  children  who  are  constantly 
there  ? — It  must  greatly  demoralize  them. 

3366.  Supposing  those  children  to  attend  schools  during  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  do  you  not  think  that  the  benefit  they  will  receive  from  any  instruction 
or  good  example  there  will  be  neutralized  very  much  by  the  bad  example  and 
the  evil  they  will  see  in  those  filthy  spots  when  they  return  in  the  evening  ? — I 
do  think  so. 

3367.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  poorer  classes  to  inhabit  cellars  ? — It  is,  very 
much.  There  are  some  rows  of  houses  which  have  been  commenced,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  built  in  the  first  instance,  but  which  were  never  finished : 
those  vaults  are  squatted  in  by  the  poor,  who  do  not  pay  rent  for  them. 

3368.  Are  those  cellar  dwellings,  where  the  houses  are  not  finished,  pecu- 
liarly hable  to  disorders  ? — I  think  not  so  much  as  the  others,  for  there  is  a 
better  access  of  air  to  them  ;  they  are  open  in  front.  The  people  themselves 
generally  make  a  window  where  there  was  none  originally  intended,  and  they 
very  commonly  build  a  fire-place,  and  make  an  opening  to  give  the  smoke  an 
exit.  I  have  inquired  from  the  officers  of  dispensaries  as  to  those,  and  I  find 
they  have  less  objection  to  go  into  those  than  they  have  into  the  cellar  of  a 
house  which  is  occupied  above. 

3369.  Chairman.']  In  those  neglected  localities  where  the  filth  and  dirt  is  so 
great,  does  dram-drinking  prevail  extensively  ? — Yes,  dram-drinking  prevails 
very  extensively.  It  is  now  checked  very  considerably  by  the  temperance 
movement ;  but  it  prevails  generally  throughout  the  lower  classes. 

3370.  Do  you  think  the  neglect  of  decency  and  cleanliness  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  that  recklessness  of  character  which  leads  to  dram-drinking  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  a  great  cause  of  it ;  in  Ireland  they  have  no  comfort  at  home. 

3371.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  Has  not  the  damp  of  the  climate  a  great  tendency  . 
to  it  also  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is  the  misery  of  the  people. 

3372.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  an  attention  to  their  comfort  would  have  a 
tendency  to  improve  their  moral  character  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  it 
would  permanently  decrease  dram-drinking ;  it  would  lead  to  a  desire  for  better 
clothes  and  more  comforts,  and  they  would  be  reclaimed  from  their  habits  of 
thoughtlessness. 

3373.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  You  say  dram-drinking  is  the  consequence,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  misery  of  the  people  r — Yes. 

3374-  They  fly  to  that  as  a  resource  ? — Yes,  in  many  instances. 

3375-  Chairman.]  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  views  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Health  ?— I  think  the  system  should  consist  of  a 
central  and  local  boards,  the  latter  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  former. 
All  should  be  permanent,  not  occasional  nor  contingent,  as  they  are  at  present    1  j 
in  Ireland;  their  objects  should  be  preventive,  not  remedial.    With  regard  to  1 
the  constitution  of  the  board,  the  central  board,  I  think,  should  consist  both  of  \j 
persons  of  the  medical  profession  and  others,  and  a  portion  of  them,  I  think,  V 
should  certainly  be  paid.    On  the  board,  I  think,  there  should  be  one  member 
accustomed  to  chemical  investigations  ;  there  should  be  a  person  acquainted  j| 
with  mechanics  and  physics,  a  sort  of  engineer,  and  there  should  be  perhaps  V 
two  medical  men,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected  as  a  practitioner,  and  one 
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H.  Mamsell,  m.d.  as  a  scientific  physiologist  and  anatomist,    I  think  those  four  would  probably 

  constitute  a  sufficient  paid  portion  of  the  board,  and  there  might  be  unpaid 

29  IMay  1 840.  members,  equal  perhaps  in  number  or  perhaps  greater,  as  it  might  be  thought 
right,  consisting  in  some  degree  of  official  persons ;  the  chief  police  authority 
for  example,  (in  the  French  system,  the  prefect  of  the  police  is  the  chief  of 
i  the  board,)  the  chief  poor  law  commissioner,  the  chief  commissioner  of  public 
works,  the  chief  authority  of  the  military  medical  department ;  those  might  be 
unpaid,  as  they  are  paid  at  present  for  other  services  ;  there  might  be  added  to 
'  them  a  certain  number  of  non-official  persons,  citizens  or  persons  not  engaged 
in  any  public  office. 

3376.  Would  you  contemplate  those  being  chosen  by  the  rate-payers  ? — I 
should  say  the  central  board  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government.  I  think 
there  should  be  attached  to  the  board  a  secretary,  who  should  be  a  medical 
person,  employed  in  the  duties  of  the  board,  and  not  allowed  to  practise  as  a 
medical  man.  A  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  these  ;  but  it  is  not 
Insurmountable  ;  there  is  at  present  a  board  which  is  paid  something.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  fee  for  each  attendance  at  'the  board  perhaps  once  a  week. 
I  think  the  board  would  be  required  in  the  course  of  its  operation  to  send 
commissions  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  localities  where  nuisances  were  sup- 
posed to  exist.  They  should  be  paid  for  those  in  the  shape  of  fees,  in  the  nature 
of  costs.  Suppose  a  manufactory  was  said  to  injure  the  water  of  a  river,  the  per- 
son holding  that  manufactory,  or  the  person  prosecuting,  whichever  proved  to 
be  wrong,  should  be  made  liable  to  costs,  of  course  regulated.  One  source  from 
whence  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  would  thus  be  opened.  With  regard  to 
the  local  boards,  I  think  they  might  be  established  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  elected  as  the  poor  law  guardians  are  ;  but  that  they  also  should  have 
a  paid  secretary,  who  should  be  a  medical  man. 

3377.  Mr.  M(ickinnoti.~\  Is  it  necessary  to  have  machinery  so  expensive  as 
that  of  the  general  board? — The  object  is  a  general  one,  and  incapable  of  being 
pursued  with  any  benefit,  unless  it  is  pursued  on  a  general  system.  With 
regard  to  the  funds,  they  might  be  got  without  any  burthen,  and  rather  with  a 
saving.  There  are  some  funds  provided  for  the  present  central  board ;  the  fees 
of  commissions  would  furnish  a  fund,  without  drawing  upon  the  pubhc  purse, 

I     For  the  local  boards  at  present  an  assessment  is  permitted,  which  assessment, 

when  any  terror  invades  the  inhabitants,  becomes  a  very  serious  thing.    In  ' 
Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cholera,  there  was  an  assessment  of  about 
30,000/.,  one-third  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  effected  the  object 
much  better  if  otherwise  applied. 

3378.  Chairman.']  If  the  measures  had  been  preventive,  you  think  a  smaller 
assessment  would  have  effected  the  object  much  more  economically  and  bene- 
ficially to  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  costly  job  constructed  the  very 
instant  that  there  is  any  emergency.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  compare 
a  regular  preventive  assessment,  during  the  last  10  years,  with  the  contingent 
and  irregular  assessments  which  have  been  actually  made  during  that  period, 
that  we  should  find  a  very  serious  balance  against  the  country,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  mode.  There  is  another  way  in  which  funds  might  be 
procured  without  increasing  the  public  burthens.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
at  present  taken  from  the  counties  by  assessment  to  pay  medical  men,  who  per- 
form the  duty  of  medical  witnesses  on  coroners'  inquests.  I  think  that  duty 
might  be  performed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  local  boards ;  it  might  be  part  of 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  remunerated,  and  by  that  means  there  would  be  a 
saving.  With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  central  board,  those,  I  conceive,  should 
be  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  local  boards,  the  construction  of  sanitary 

;  reports  from  the  materials  to  be  regularly  furnished  by  local  boards  ;  one  part  of 
'  the  country  is  not  compared  with  another,  and  the  reports  lead  to  nothing  but 
confusion  and  error  at  present.  Such  boards  should  have  the  superintendence  of 
epidemic  and  quarantine  regulations  ;  they  should  be  confidential  and  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Government  on  any  measures  necessary  to  prevent  disease, 
i  3379.  Do  you  contemplate  that  they  should  make  up  returns  of  the  comparative 
mortahty  of  different  towns  or  districts  ? — Yes ;  1  think  they  should  make  up 
returns  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  districts. 

3380.  Have  you  any  such  returns  at  present  in  Ireland  ? — No,  there  are  no 
returns  at  all,  except  private  ones.  I  think  a  part  of  the  board's  duty  should 
also  be  the  formation  of  such  commissions  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  report  on 
nuisances  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  also  by  what  means  the  Building 
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Act  could  be  carried  into  eifect  without  being  rendered  oppressive.  For  example,  H.  Maunsell,  m.d. 

it  would  not  answer  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  distance  at  which  a   

house  should  be  built  from  the  bank  of  a  river;  what  would  be  an  evil  in  one  set  29  May  1840. 
of  circumstances  might  not  in  another  ;  and  there  should  be  some  mediatorial 
authority  to  determine  in  such  a  case,  and  to  modify  the  law.  Also  in  questions 
of  nuisance,  with  which  the  time  of  the  public  courts  are  frequently  occupied, 
say  the  smoke  of  a  manufactory,  if  there  are  a  dozen  medical  men  examined, 
there  may  be  six  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other,  according  to  their  preju- 
dices and  whims  ;  now  if  there  were  such  a  board  as  this,  capable  of  sending 
down  a  commission,  the  matter  might  be  better  determined  on  the  report  of 
such  a  commission,  which  should  be  made  evidence,  and  the  expense  of  the 
commission  be  charged  as  costs.  Then  this  central  board  should  be  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  boards.  With  regard  to  local  boards, 
they  should  have  the  duty  of  inspection,  and  of  reporting  to  the  central  board, 
and  the  charge  of  investigating  all  matters  likely  to  affect  the  general  health 
within  their  district.  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  board,  I  think  they 
should  be  rather  mediatorial  and  inquisitorial  than  executive ;  they  should 
have  control  over  local  boards  so  far  as  to  enforce  uniformity  of  operation 
and  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  board  and  the  officers  of  it ;  they 
should  have  power  to  form  commissions,  with  right  of  entry  and  inspections, 
under  suitable  limitations,  and  power  to  oblige  the  executive  to  do  their  duty  in 
all  matters  regarding  the  public  health.  The  local  boards  should  also  have  inqui- 
sitorial powers,  a  right  of  entry  and  of  demanding  returns  of  health  from  medi- 
cal practitioners,  some  allowance  of  remuneration  being  made  for  the  same, 

3381.  Such  powers  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  measures  you  have 
stated  ? — Yes  ;  they  should  be  available  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  contem- 
plated, and  perhaps  a  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  if  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary. The  districts  for  the  local  boards,  I  think,  should  be  determined,  perhaps, 
by  the  poor-law  divisions. 

3382.  Mr.  Mackiiinon.^  Your  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  central 
board ;  that  would  be  an  expensive  sort  of  machinery,  would  it  not  ? — I  think 
it  would  not,  with  the  views  I  have  put  forward. 

3383.  Would  not  a  local  board,  appointed  by  the  parishioners^  or  the  autho- 
rities of  certain  districts,  serving  gratuitously,  be  able  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose, without  the  expensive  machinery  of  a  central  board  ? — No  ;  we  have  in 
former  years  found  that  they  are  not  so  operative ;  there  are  local  boards  ;  it  is 
possible  to  erect  them  under  the  58th  and  59th  of  Geo.  3,  but  they  are  not 
operative  ;  there  is  no  information  derivable  from  them. 

3384.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — The  officers  of  health  are  appointed  by  the 
vestry,  and  the  boards  of  health  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3385.  Do  not  those  central  boards  very  often  end  in  jobs,  from  the  persons 
who  are  appointed  not  having  the  power  to  exert  themselves  over  the  whole 
community  ? — The  local  boards  are,  1  think,  much  more  likely  to  job. 

3386.  How  can  they  be  more  likely  to  job,  assuming  that  they  are  formed  by 
the  parish  authorities,  consisting  of  two  medical  gentlemen  and  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, their  duty  being  to  point  out  what  nuisances  ought  to  be  removed,  they 
having  no  salary,  and  having  only  the  object  of  benetiting  their  neighbour- 
hood ? — I  think  their  having  no  salary  is  the  very  reason ;  you  cannot  expect 
persons  to  perform  that  sort  of  duty  without  payment. 

3387.  We  have  unpaid  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  is  different  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  dangerous  duty,  which  must  be  paid  for  in  some  way  or  another  ; 
most  men  shrink  from  the  performance  of  such  a  duty,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible  if  they  are  not  remunerated. 

3388.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  local  boards  ought  also  to  be  salaried  boards  ? 
— No. 

3389.  Chairman.^  In  the  local  boards  you  do  not  contemplate  any  being  paid 
except  the  secretary  ? — No. 

3390.  It  was  only  the  central  board  of  which  you  thought  a  portion  should 
be  paid,  because  they  would  be  persons  of  pecuhar  quahfications,  a  chemist,  a 
mechanic,  and  so  on  ? — Just  so. 

3391.  Mr.  Machmnon.']  It  appears  that  the  power  you  would  vest  in  the 
central  board,  would  be  so  great  as  to  constitute  it  a  very  powerful  engine  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  contemplate  any  very  extensive  powers. 

3392.  You  propose  that  they  should  have  great  powers  in  case  of  nuisance  ? 

D  D  2  —That 
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H.  Maunsell,  m.d.  — That  they  should  send  a  commission,  and  that  their  report  should  be 

  received  in  evidence,  but  not  that  they  should  have  further  powers  ;  the  object 

29  May  1840.     ig     attain  good  evidence. 

3393.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  board  being  salaried,  and  having  great 
powers  of  abating  nuisances,  would  be  extremely  unpopular  in  the  country  ?  — 
No  ;  it  would  not  have  the  power  of  abating  nuisances  ;  I  desire  to  prevent  its 
being  unpopular  by  an  excess  of  power. 

3394.  You  would  have  the  central  board  exercise  a  superintending  power 
over  the  local  boards  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  never  do  their 
duty  without  that. 

3395.  Suppose  that  in  a  populous  district  a  local  board  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  two  respectable  medical  gentlemen  and  two  respectable  indi-vdduals 
not  in  any  profession,  do  you  not  think  that  the  wish  to  benefit  the  neighbour- 

I  \  hood  would  induce  those  gentlemen  to  visit  any  district  and  to  point  out  what 
was  desirable  ?—  They  must  have  knowledge  as  well  as  will,  and  that  would  not  be 
gained  without  its  being  pointed  out  to  them  by  some  central  authority  ;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  the  interference  with  one's  neighbour  is  a  very  obnoxious  duty, 
and  one  which  a  person  will  not  perform  without  being  called  upon  to  do  it. 

3396.  Chairman.^  You  think,  though  there  might  be  some  objections  to  the 
power  given  to  such  a  board,  that  some  board  applying  itself  to  the  prevention 
of  contagious  disorders  is  necessary  ? — I  do ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  remove  any 
misconception  with  regard  to  the  board  ;  their  powers  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  executive ;  that,  I  think,  would  remove  the  great  objections  to  such  a 
board. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  T.  Cubitt.        3397-  Chairman.]  YOU  have  been  very  largely  engaged  as  a  builder  in  the 
^  metropolis  ? — I  have  been. 

3398.  You  are  acquainted  not  only  with  the  buildings  calculated  for  the 
richer,  but  also  with  those  calculated  for  the  humbler  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
generally  ? — I  am. 

3399.  Does  your  information  extend  beyond  the  metropolis,  or  chiefly  to 
London  ? — I  have  seen  very  little  of  country  places ;  I  have  spent  the  principal 
part  of  my  lifetime  in  London. 

3400.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  districts  in  which  the  poorer  classes 
reside  in  the  eastern  parts  of  London  ? — No,  but  I  know  generally  something 
about  London,  having  been  upwards  of  30  years  in  business,  which  has  led  me 
occasionally  into  all  parts. 

3401.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  any  districts  in  which  the  humbler  classes 
reside,  there  are  particular  forms  of  houses  which  are  objectionable,  many 
being  built  in  close  courts,  with  the  entrance  under  an  archway,  the  houses 
being  near  together,  and  there  being  no  opening  at  the  end  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  such,  which  I  think  is  a  matter  certainly  to  be  regretted. 

3402.  Do  you  not  think  such  a  construction  of  houses  is  injurious  to  health? 
— Decidedly ;  I  think  such  a  construction  of  houses  is  injurious  to  health,  and 
I  think  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  cases  of  fire.  I  noticed  particularly  that 
there  were  many  places  of  that  kind  in  Birmingham,  which  appeared  to  be  in 
a  very  bad  state. 

3403.  Are  you  aware  that  where  those  houses  are  placed  so  close  together, 
in  many  instances  they  are  also  built  back  to  back,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
thorough  draught  of  air  through  them  ? — Yes,  there  are  many  such, 

3404.  Is  not  that  construction  of  houses  very  inimical  to  the  health  of  the 
humbler  classes  ? — Most  certainly ;  it  prevents  ventilation  and  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

3405.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  houses  of  this  description,  where  there 
are  under-ground  dwellings,  where  the  damp  soil  comes  against  the  wall 
forming  the  side  of  the  cellar,  and  in  which  there  are  no  windows,  and  the 
only  descent  by  steps  r — ^That  is  exceedingly  objectionable ;  but  that,  I  think,, 
is  not  very  much  the  case  in  London. 

3406.  Where  that  exists  you  think  it  objectionable  ? — Very  much  so  indeed. 

3407.  If  this  sort  of  building  in  those  close  courts  and  back  to  back  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  this  metropolis,  and  still  more  in  many  large  manufacturing 
districts,  do  not  you  think  that  there  is  required  some  general  Building  Act  for 
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the  purpose  of  regulating  buildings  of  that  nature,  and  preventing  their  con-     Mr.  T.  Cubitt. 

struction  in  forms  which  were  shown  to  be  injurious  to  health  ? — I  think  it  

would  be  very  advantageous  to  regulate  them,  but  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  29  May  1840. 
difficult  thing. 

3408.  Do  you  think  the  enforcement  of  regulations  relating  to  those  lower 
classes  of  houses  would  not  be  practicable  ? — I  think  that  general  rules  might 
be  laid  down,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  subject,  I  think,  to  legislate  upon , 
I  think  very  many  buildings  were  intended  for  other  purposes,  but  are  after- 
wards converted  into  the  dwellings  of  poor  people  ;  afterwards  they  get  into 
the  hands  of  proprietors  who  try  any  mode  of  making  a  profit,  and  probably 
find  that  the  most  productive.  The  building  may  have  been  constructed  for  a 
different  purpose,  for  which  purpose  it  might  have  been  fit,  but  may  be  altered 
so  as  to  become  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  people  who  live  in  it.  Then,  again, 
if  you  create  too  great  difficulties  as  to  poor  people's  houses,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  incur  other  objections,  perhaps  by  living  too  close  together.  Anything 
which  tends  to  increase  the  rent  is  objectionable ;  poor  people's  houses  seldom 
belong  to  any  but  those  who  are  glad  to  get  any  money  they  can ;  they  belong 
to  a  little  shopkeeping  class  of  persons,  who  have  saved  a  little  money  in  busi- 
ness ;  as  they  advance  a  little  in  life  they  possess  themselves  of  that  sort  of 
house. 


3409.  Mr.  Tnfnell?[  It  is  seldom  that  a  person  of  large  capital  builds  these 
sort  of  houses  ? — I  think  very  few  persons  of  great  capital  have  anything  to 


3410.  Chairman.^  The  observations  you  have  made  have  reference  to  build- 
ings constructed  for  other  purposes,  and  then  turned  to  this  particular 
object ;  do  you  not  think  that  some  regulations  should  be  made  as  to  those 
pro"vdded  for  the  habitation  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  but  even  that  is  a  difficult 
thing  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  that  a  person  shall  not  build  a 
single  house  or  two  houses,  because  houses  are  built  very  commonly  in  fields, 
and  where  it  is  not  known  that  any  houses  will  be  built  at  all;  but  where  a 
second  house  is  built  there,  there  ought  to  be  a  decided  plan  exhibited,  which 
would  show  that  that  house  is  intended  to  have  at  least  two  fronts  open,  and 
that  no  other  house  should  come  near  either  the  back-front  or  the  fore-front ; 
that  there  should  be  an  open  space  and  a  sufficient  width  in  forming  streets  ; 
and  I  think  those  parts  that  form  the  openings  to  them  should  be  thorough- 
fares, and  that  they  should  not  be  less  than  a  certain  width.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  go  further  than  most  persons  as  to  streets  :  when  land  is  first  appro- 
priated to  building  it  is  of  very  little  value,  and  it  might  be  so  arranged,  without 
hardship  to  anybody,  that  it  should  have  a  good  width  of  street ;  some  persons 
suppose  that  the  lower  classes  of  houses  require  only  a  small  passage ;  it  is 
true  they  do  not  require  large  openings  for  carriages,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
large  space  for  circulation  of  air,  and  more  particularly  because  they  are  not  so 
cleanly  in  their  habits. 

341 1 .  The  principle  you  have  spoken  of,  of  securing  a  certain  portion  for  air, 
you  think  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  a  well  considered  Building  Act? — I 
think  so. 

3412.  You  have  stated  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler  classes  are  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of,  and  built  by  persons  who  have  tried  to  make  the  most  they  could 
of  their  property  ?~ Yes,  persons  of  small  capital. 

3413.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
regulations  to  prevent  their  making  the  most  of  their  property  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community  ? —Yes,  I  think  that  is  very 
desirable. 

3414.  There  are  certain  regulations  at  present  in  the  Building  Act,  for  making 
party-walls  of  a  certain  thickness  to  prevent  fire,  and  to  prevent  over-hanging 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

3415.  Those  are  interferences  to  a  certain  extent  with  property,  for  the  good 
of  the  public  ? — Yes. 

3416.  Carrying  out  the  principle  you  have  spoken  of,  would  only  be  carrjdng 
that  further  which  is  already  commenced  in  respect  of  buildings  by  the  present 
Building  Act  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  Act  to  prevent  a  mass  of 
small  houses  being  built  close  to  each  other,  but  the  difficulty  I  feel  is 
as  to  measures  to  prevent  the  converting  houses  and  buildings  intended  for 
other  purposes,  I  mean  houses  built,  perhaps,  for  warehouses  or  manu- 
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Mr.  T.  Cubitt.    factories,  which  are  frequently  turned  into  dwellings  for  poor  people ;  but  I  think 

- —  with  reference  to  taking  care  of  poor  people  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 

29  May  1840.  and  who  must  get  into  such  places  as  they  can  obtain,  the  great  point  is  to 
protect  them  against  the  nuisances  of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  the  great 
manufactories  and  gas-works,  from  which  London  is  suffering  very  much  at  all 
times. 

3417.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  regulations,  to  enforce,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  localities  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  a  good  system  of  sewerage  and 
cleansing,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  filth  and  dirt  and  offal  occasioned  by  those 
crowded  localities,  are  absolutely  necessary  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
that  should  be  done.  I  think  that  the  streets  should  be  wide  and  airy,  even 
for  the  very  poor  houses.  Then  I  think  there  should  be  a  positive  law  to 
ensure  a  hard  surface  being  made  for  the  road,  and  a  good  drainage  along  the 
line ;  then  the  nuisances  in  the  courts  might  be  easily  cleared  away.  Then 
I  think  it  would  be  good  economy  if  there  were  a  perfect  system  of  scavenging 
established,  beyond  what  those  poor  districts  could  afford  to  pay  for.  I  think 
it  would  be  good  economy  if  London  generally  paid  the  expense  of  scavenging, 
so  as  to  insure  the  habitations  of  the  poor  being  kept  clean  ;  and  if  the  water 
were  allowed  to  run  froni  the  waterworks  at  certain  times,  which  would  be  a 
further  expense,  that  would  tend  to  ensure  the  cleansing  of  the  gutters  and 
channels.  But  the  places  where  they  have  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rates 
are  very  little  attended  to.  There  is  soft  vegetable  dirt  left  near  the  surface, 
which  becomes  a  sort  of  soft  sponge  to  receive  all  sorts  of  bad  matter,  gene- 
rating new  gases.  Animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  not  throvm  off  and  cleared 
away.    I  noticed  that  particularly  last  year  in  Manchester,  I  think,  worse  than 

I    in  many  parts  of  London,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  wealthy  manu- 

I  facturers. 

\  341 8.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  working  classes  inhabiting 
I  those  neglected  localities,  that  they  feel  the  evils  arising  from  these  causes  ? — 
I  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  feel  them,  so  as  to  be  fully  aware  of  them ; 
I  they  are  conscious  of  them  to  a  certain  extent.  Many  of  the  lower  orders  are 
I  off,  as  soon  as  they  get  any  money,  to  public-houses  ;  they  get,  in  a  great 
I  measure,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  to  get  rid  of  many  of  their  uncomfortable 
I  feelings.  Probably  the  best  way  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people  is  to 
provide  them  good  places  to  sleep  in. 

3419.  You  think  that  those  places  are  highly  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  ? — I  think  so. 

3420.  Do  you  think  they  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  children  ? — There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that. 

342 1 .  Mr.  Tnfnell.']  You  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  up  an  Act  to 
provide  for  all  these  matters  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so.  Many  years  ago  I  thought 
that  an  Act  to  provide  for  making  the  streets  of  a  certain  width,  and  having  in 
the  courts  a  width  of  40  feet  between  the  houses,  would  be  very  easy  ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  from  consideration,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

3422.  Chairman^]  You  think  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  buildings  which  are  altered  in  their  construction,  and  become  the  resi- 
dences of  the  lower  orders  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  better  class  were  provided  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  that  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  dAvellings  of  those  descrip- 
tions, for  they  would  get  a  higher  rent  for  those  more  convenient.  I  am  only 
afraid  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  those  people  getting  houses,  which  would 
tend  to  put  them  close  together. 

342;^.  Do  you  not  think  it  follows  from  the  vast  increase  of  population  in  th^ 
manufacturing  towns,  the  neglected  state  of  many  of  them,  and  the  great  extent 
of  illness  arising  from  those  causes,  that  some  provisions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary ?^ — I  think  that  some  provisions  of  the  nature  adverted  to  are  exceedingly 
desirable.  I  observed  some  years  ago  a  measure  brought  forward  for  providing 
the  poor  with  airy  places  for  taking  exercise.  I  think  that  would  be  very  im- 
portant ;  I  think  the  want  of  such  places  drives  people  into  pubHc-houses,  where 
they  corrupt  each  other,  because  they  have  no  place  in  which  to  take  exercise. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  most  important  thing  for  London. 

3424.  Mr.  Ti(fnell.\  Can  you  indicate  any  spot  in  London  which  might  b® 
used  for  that  purpose  ? — I  can  hardly  put  my  finger  upon  any  spot,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  useful ;  I  think  it  would  be  economy  for  the  richer  classes  to 

provide 
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provide  them,  for  it  would  render  their  own  habitations  more  healthy  if  they  Mr.  T.  Cubitt. 
provided  them. 

3425.  Chairman.']  Did  you  see  the  Report  of  the  Committee  proposing  six  9  >  4  • 
spots,  which  were  all  at  that  time  available  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think  I  did , 

but  I  do  not  think  that  went  far  enough. 

3426.  You  think  that  the  same  would  be  desirable  in  other  towns? — Yes; 
I  think  in  towns  which  are  extending  greatly,  or  hkely  to  extend,  such  places 
should  be  provided. 

3427.  Mr.  Cowper^  Do  you  think  that  in  a  Building  Act  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  for  the  width  which  the  street  should  bear  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  house  ? — I  have  thought  so  ;  but,  on  further  consideration,  I  am  afraid 
that  a  house  would  become  like  a  slave  ship,  with  the  decks  too  close  for  the 
people  to  stand  upright ;  they  would  put  the  floor  and  ceiling  too  near,  and 
rather  than  occasion  that  I  would  say  that  no  street  should  be  under  a  certain 
width  ;  I  should  say  not  less  than  40  feet. 

3428.  Mr.  Tufnell.l  Suppose  it  were  intended  to  build  a  row  of  houses, 
would  you  not  suffer  them  to  be  built  unless  there  was  a  sewer  provided  ? — 
I  would  not  allow  a  house  to  be  built  anywhere  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  was  a  good  drainage,  and  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  water ;  I  think  that 
there  should  be  some  public  officer  responsible  for  that ;  that  there  should  be 
surveys  of  every  district,  so  that  the  officer  should  be  aware  whether  the 
sewers  were  provided  or  not ;  I  think  there  should  be  an  officer  paid  at  the 
pubhc  expense,  who  should  be  responsible  for  that ;  I  think  they  should  not  be 
appointed  by  the  district ;  there  should  be  no  favouritism  of  that  kind ;  but  public 
officers,  changed  from  point  to  point,  to  take  care  of  all  public  nuisances  ;  with 
respect  to  manufactories,  here  are  a  great  number  driven  by  competition  to 
work  in  the  cheapest  way  they  can.  A  man  puts  up  a  steam-engine,  and  sends 
out  an  immense  quantity  of  smoke ;  perhaps  he  creates  a  great  deal  of  foul 
and  bad  gas  ;  that  is  all  let  loose  ;  where  his  returns  are  1,000  1.  a  month,  if  he 
would  spend  5  Z.  a  month  more,  he  would  make  that  completely  harmless  ;  but 
he  says  '  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that,'  and  therefore  he  works  as  cheaply  as  he  can, 
and  the  public  suffer  to  an  extent  beyond  all  calculation.  I  look  upon  it  it  has 
this  effect :  a  gentleman  comes  to  London,  and  lives  in  London  ;  I  will  suppose 
he  fits  up  his  house  in  the  best  style  he  can  ;  he  has  a  taste  for  good  pictures 
and  upholstery,  and  so  on  ;  after  a  time  the  smoke  has  destroyed  them,  and  he 
is  disappointed  and  annoyed,  and  the  effect  is  he  is  brought  down  in  his  feelings 
in  a  degree  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  have  things. 

34*29.  Mr.  TufneUr\  No  regulations  can  prevent  the  smoke  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ? — If  I  were  obliged  to  prevent  my  steam-engine  sending  out  a  quantity 
of  offensive  smoke,  I  should  soon  find  a  means  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  no 
hardship  upon  me  if  my  neighbours  were  obliged  too. 

3430.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Are  ther.e  means  for  effecting  that  ? — Yes  ;  look  at  those 
little  steam-boats  passing  continually ;  imagine  the  quantity  of  sooty  matter 
they  are  throwing  into  the  town,  and  the  great  injury  that  is  done  to  furniture. 
Some  persons  will  say  that  is  good  for  trade.  I  deny  that ;  the  only  way  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  is  to  preserve  them,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
salutary  act  to  prevent  all  those  steam-boats  showing  any  smoke  at  all ;  and  if 
a  law  were  passed  to  prevent  any  steam-boat  showing  any  smoke  out  of  the 
funnel,  or  to  a  very  slight  degree,  we  should  not  see  fewer  boats  than  we  now 
see. 

343 1  •  Mr.  Ingham.']  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  Acts  in  the  large 
towns  to  compel  the  owners  of  steam-engines  to  consume  their  own  smoke  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  person  compellable  to  put  that  into  force.  There  was  an 
action  brought  six  or  seven  years  ago  against  one  of  the  great  gas-works  that 
happened  to  be  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  evil  was  felt ;  there  is  no  doubt 
those  people  proved  that  the  neighbourhood  was  suffering  very  much  by  it, 
but  the  wealthy  gentlemen,  the  gas  proprietors,  could  bring  evidence  quite 
sufficient  to  overset  that  again,  because  there  was  wealth  against  poverty. 

3432.  Chairman.']  You  think  the  present  law  is  not  efficient,  and  that  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection  by  pubhc  officers  should  be  provided,  and  that 
the  expense  might  be  very  well  paid  by  the  pubhc,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefit  which  would  be  derived  r — Yes,  I  think  that  the  cost  would  not  be 
large  ;  that  the  cost  would  be  nothing  compared  with  the  good  it  would  do. 

3433-  Mr.  Greene.']  You  said  there  would  be  an  increase  of  expense  if  very 
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Strict  regulations  >vere  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  poor 
people's  houses  are  built,  and  that  that  would  drive  them  to  congregate  in 
great  numbers  together  in  each  house  ? — That  is  my  fear, 

3434.  Would  greater  evil  result  from  a  number  of  persons  congregating 
together  in  one  house  in  a  broad  street,  than  at  present  exists  in  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  in  a  house  in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  those  persons 
are  now  living  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so  bad  ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 
objections  I  have  to  the  strict  rules  I  should  like  to  see  established. 

343,5-  The  houses  in  which  those  persons  mostly  reside  are  generally  owned 
by  persons  of  small  property  ? — They  are  frequently. 

3436.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable  difficulty  in  laying  down  regulations 
with  regard  to  40  feet  in  vddth,  where  it  would  interfere  mth  the  disposal  of 
small  properties  ? — I  speak  of  a  case  where  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  ; 
I  would  not  allow  any  new  buildings  to  be  erected  unless  there  was  a  clear 
40  feet. 

3437.  You  would  say  that  the  man  who  built  the  first  house  should  have  a 
right  of  building  his  house  as  he  pleased  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

3438.  The  second  man  would  fall  under  your  building  regulation  ? — The 
first  man  should  be  bound  to  have  an  open  front  at  least. 

3439.  Chairman.^  Those  regulations  have  been  proposed  with  reference  to 
cities  of  above  a  certain  population  ;  in  such  situations  there  can  be  no  doubt 
regulations  are  necessary  ? — Seeing  how  fast  places  do  grow  up,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  a  very  small  population  to  begin  with  to  constitute  the  neces- 
sity for  a  law. 

3440.  Mr.  l^fnell.]  From  the  experience  you  have  had  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  in  the  country,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
classes  in  London  are  better  or  worse  than  those  in  other  places  ? — My  expe- 
rience hardly  goes  far  enough  to  enable  me  to  answer  that ;  but  I  fancy  that  the 
working  classes  in  London  are  better  provided  for  and  in  a  better  state  than 
in  some  towns.  I  think  the  working  classes  have  improved  in  my  time ;  I  think 
they  are  more  moral  than  they  were ;  I  think  they  are  not  so  much  addicted 
to  drinking ;  that  there  are  more  sober  workmen  to  be  found  ;  that  there  is 
less  difficulty  in  finding  a  moral  and  sober  body  of  workmen  than  formerly. 

3441.  Do  you  think  it  would  answer,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  supposing 
you  had  a  certain  piece  of  ground  to  lay  out  in  building,  that  you  should  get  a 
better  description  of  tenant  by  its  being  well  drained  and  well  laid  out,  than  on 
the  plan  now  followed  ?  — I  am  not  sure ;  if  I  were  building  a  class  of  houses 
which  I  never  do  build,  but  where  a  great  number  are  wanted,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  pay  to  make  them  in  the  way  I  should  like  to  do,  for  my  neighbour 
would  come  alongside,  taking  advantage  of  my  large  opening  ;  if  I  took  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  and  built  a  street  such  as  I  should  like,  giving  the  houses  good 
openings,  the  contiguity  of  that  ground  would  be  immediately  wanted,  for  the 
people  would  have  my  piece  to  walk  through,  and  a  place  of  air  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  it  would  be  a  general  point,  the  same  as  a  square  is  in  the  better  parts 
of  London. 

3442.  Chairman.~\  If  the  regulations  were  general,  so  that  they  were  obHged 
to  do  that  generally,  that  would  take  away  that  temptation  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  would  require  the  regulation. 

3443.  Mr.  Tufnell.~\  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  copyhold  tenure 
has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  class  of  houses  built  ? — It  has  some  effect, 
perhaps.  Speaking  of  copyhold,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
this  country  at  large,  if  any  mechanic,  or  any  one  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
could  save  a  little  money,  could  make  himself  quite  sure  of  buying  a  bit  of 
freehold  land ;  I  feel  that  if  a  man  having  lOOZ.  or  bOL,  were  he  able  to  buy  a 
piece  of  freehold  land,  on  which  he  could  put  his  house  and  garden,  not  only 
in  London  but  in  country  places,  and  he  could  get  his  title  cheap,  it  would  give 
tliat  man  a  sort  of  standing  and  firmness  in  the  country,  which  would  be  a 
great  protection  against  any  plotting  or  mischief ;  the  poor  man,  or  some  part  of 
his  family,  would  become  a  prudent  man ;  he  would  be  encouraged  to  make  an 
effort  which  he  sees  no  cause  for  now. 

3444.  With  regard  to  a  person  building  a  number  of  houses  ;  supposing  the 
copyhold  tenure  did  not  exist,  and  the  ground  were  freehold,  would  he  not  be 
likely  to  build  a  better  description  of  house  than  now,  when  the  fine  must  come 
into  his  calculation  ? — A  man  takes  that  into  account  in  making  his  calculation. 

I  should 
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I  should  consider  whether  it  would  pay  me  at  all  building  on  a  copyhold ;  most     Mr.  T.  CuUti. 

of  London  is  built  on  long  leasehold.    An  arrangement  takes  place  between   

persons  rather  better  oif  than  the  occupier  ;  but  I  think  it  is  rather  a  disad-     29  May  1840, 
vantage  to  the  working  population  of  London  that  everything  is  leasehold. 
I  thinlt  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  in  every  parish  throughout  England^  there 
were  certain  lands  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  where  a  man  might  buy,  but 
not  exceeding  a  certain  quantity.  » 

3445.  Chairman.^  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  humbler  classes  now  arises  ■ 
from  the  great  expense  of  law  conveyance,  the  stamps,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
more  in  proportion  to  a  small  purchase  than  to  a  large  one  ? — Yes ;  what  is 
desirable,  particularly  with  reference  to  that  point,  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
title  ascertained,  and  a  man  should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  a  part  from  it  at 
a  small  expense,  a  small  piece  of  land  sufficient  to  build  a  house  and  make  a 
garden,  in  those  districts  not  worth  perhaps  301.  an  acre.  * 

3446.  Mr.  Coivper-I  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  found  any 
deficiencies  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers  ? — Yes,  I  have 
found  very  great  difficulty. 

3447.  Do  you  think  they  want  any  additional  power? — I  think  that  a  great 
part  is  wrong ;  the  plan  of  our  sewers  is  not  right,  good  as  they  are  in  some 
respects.  I  think  that  the  officers  of  the  sewers  ought  to  be  all  responsible  • 
officers,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  drain  direct  into  the  Thames.  I  think  none 
of  the  drainage  in  London  should  be  carried  direct  to  the  river,  but  pass  to  the 
east  of  London ;  that  none  of  the  sewers  should  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  in  front  of  the  buildings.    I  would  keep  the  water  clean. 

3448.  Chairman.]  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Martin's  plan  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  that  goes  far  enough. 

3449.  His  plan  is  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  not  to  prevent  the  evil  ? — I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  great  lines  now  cut  from  the  west  to  the  east,  in  which 
the  water,  by  travelling  about  eight  miles,  would  go  as  far  from  London  as  it 
does  now  by  its  circuit  round  the  river  ;  perhaps  it  would  require  15  miles  to 
meet  that  point ;  it  scarcely  ever  meets  it ;  the  noxious  matter  is  carried  all 
along  in  front  of  the  town ;  it  does'  not  go  the  shortest  way  i  it  cannot  get 
away,  and  it  has  so  far  to  go,  that  the  tide  meets  it  and  drives  it  back  again. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  let  out  beyond  the  River  Lea.  I  will  give  an  instance 
of  the  bad  effects  of  this  :  there  are  a  great  many  buildings  going  on  ];)eyond 
Paddington,  the  water  from  which  is  drained  by  the  natural  drainage,  the 
brooks  of  the  country ;  they  happen  to  run  westward,  and  the  dirty  water  from 
Paddington  is  carried  out  to  Chelsea.  It  is  a  long  way  before  it  gets  to  the 
river,  winding  about  among  the  thickly  inhabited  parts ;  then  after  running- 
through  Chelsea,  it  has  a  long  way  to  travel  before  it  can  get  its  discharge  ;  it 
is  blocked  up,  so  that  the  tide  meets  it,  and  the  water  that  leaves  is  compara- 
tively clear,  having  deposited  the  foul  matter. 

3450.  Mr.  Cowjjer.]  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  in  giv- 
ing the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  a  power  of  enforcing  communications  from 
private  dwelling-houses  to  main  sewers  r — No  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  drain 
to  his  house ;  so  far  they  want  power ;  but  if  a  person  does  make  a  drain,  they 
have  the  power  of  seeing  that  that  is  properly  done  ;  but  a  man  may  make  a 
depot  for  filth,  if  he  likes  ;  he  may  build  in  a  hollow  place,  where  no  sewer  can 
reach  him. 

3451.  Chairman.]  There  is  no  power  of  preventing  the  digging  down  below 
the  level  of  the  common  sewer  ? — No. 

3452.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  power  of 
enforcing  communication  in  all  cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  go  the  length  of  pro- 
viding a  sewer  that  would  carry  off  everything,  and  I  would  prevent  a  person 
making  cesspools  above  the  common  size';  50  years  ago  nearly  all  London  had 
every  house  cleansed  into  a  large  cesspool ;  all  the  filth  was  stopped  in  that  cess- 
pool, which  had  to  be  carried  away  afterwards  ;  the  water  was  allowed  to  drain 
itself  from  that.  Then  the  river  did  not  receive  so  much  damage  ;  a  person  did 
not  injure  his  distant  neighbour  as  he  does  now ;  but  then  the  town  became  one 
mass  of  corrupt  matter ;  avast  deal  of  it  always  escapes,  wherever  it  can  escape. 
Now  sewers  having  been  very  much  improved,  scarcely  any  person  thinks  of 

.  making  a  cesspool,  but  it  is  carried  off  at  once  into  the  river.*  It  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  that  could  be  carried  off  independently  of  the  town,  but  the 
Thames  is  now  made  a  great  cesspool  instead  of  each  person  having  one  of  his 
0-47-  E  B  own 
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own.  Mr.  Martin  has  proposed  a  plan  for  saving  the  manure,  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  noticed  anywhere.  The  great  difference  is  that  this  manure  used  to  be 
saved,  and  it  is  only  latterly  that  it  is  thrown  away.  Formerly  there  were  places 
round  the  town  called  laystalls,  such  places  as  scarcely  exist  at  all  now ;  there 
were  a  great  many  where  the  soil  was  deposited,  of  course  making  the  whole 
neighbourhood  very  unwholesome-  I  beUeve  there  are  many  such  places  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  in  the  country. 

3453.  Do  you  think  that  the  officers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  do  not 
perform  their  duty  at  present  ? — I  think  the  officers  are  generally  very  able  and 
efficient  and  diligent  persons ;  there  are  always  some  men  on  the  commission 
that  are  very  attentive,  and  work  it  out  very  carefully ;  but  if  there  is  a  parti- 
cular scheme  to  be  carried  on,  the  Board  of  Sewers  being  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  have  their  own  business  and  cannot  attend 
to  that  of  the  board,  the  room  is  filled  on  a  particular  occasion  so  that  the 
persons  who  have  a  real  interest  in  working  the  thing  have  very  httle  control ; 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  they  may  be  beaten  by  numbers  who  come  and 
object  to  works  intended  for  the  improvement  of  certain  places,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  injury  to  the  public  ;  persons  having  'no  information  may  go  and  vote 
against  those  who  have.  I  think  the  sewers  should  be  under  the  control  of 
impartial  persons. 

3454.  You  think,  probably,  the  commission  should  consist  of  a  smaller 
number  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  largeness  of  the  ^number  increases  the  evil. 

3455.  Chairman.^  Do  you  not  think,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  facility  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  system  of  sewerage  by  a  general  Act,  which  should  enable 
them,  under  general  regulations,  to  appoint  commissioners,  so  that  a  good 
system  might  be  laid  down  and  carried  into  effect  ? — I  think  so. 

3456.  At  present  some  of  the  large  towns  have  no  efficient  system  at  all 
which  can  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  towns  or  their  suburbs,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament  for  every  particular  case,  which  is  the 
cause  of  great  expense  and  delay  ? — I  think  as  the  population  increases  those 
provisions  are  much  more  necessary.  It  is  a  subject  of  very  great  difficulty ; 
but  I  think  that  all  those  difficulties  are  to  be  got  over. 

3457.  Mr.  Tufnell.^  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  central  board  in 
London,  laying  down  plans,  and  who  might  control  the  district  commissioners  ? 
— I  hardly  know  how  that  could  be  done ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  respon- 
sible officers,  and  that  there  are  certain  powers  wanted.  Suppose  a  person 
having  land,  say  two  miles  from  any  part  of  London,  wanted  to  make  that  into 
a  suburb,  to  appropriate  it  for  building-land,  probably  there  would  be  no  means 
for  his  making  a  sewer  through  his  neighbour's  land;  his  neighbour  might 
interfere  with  that,  or  the  public  road  might  be  so  situate  that  it  might  prevent 
it ;  there  is  no  fund  from  which  the  means  of  making  a  sewer  could  be  sup- 
plied. 

3458.  At  present  there  are  seven  districts  of  sewers  round  London,  are  there 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  many  of  them. 

3459.  Chairman.^  Your  opinion  seems  to  be  strongly,  that  however  difficult 
the  regulations  in  a  well  considered  Building  Act,  and  a  Sewerage  Act  may  be, 
from  the  vast  increase  of  population,  the  necessity  of  some  regulations  is  pressed 
upon  the  public  attention,  and  you  think  it  proper  that  Government  should 
enforce  them  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  that  men  who  have  leisure  to  attend  to  it  could 
not  possibly  devote  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  a  way  which  would 
be  more  useful  than  that. 
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George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

3460.  Mr.  Mackinnon.]  YOU  are  a  medical  man? — I  am.  ,  G.  A.  Walker, 'Ecq. 

3461.  You  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  large  — — — 
towns,  have  you  not? — I  have.  4  June  1840. 

3462.  You  have  turned  your  attention  a  good  deal  to  that  subject  ? — I  have. 

3463.  In  the  book  you  have  published,  you  have  mentioned  the  evils  arising 
from  the  want  of  ventilation  in  places  such  as  cul-de-sacs  ? — I  have. 

3464.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Conimittee  generally  your  observations 
upon  that  subject  .^^ — I  have  little  to  add  in  addition  to  what  I  have  previously  stated. 
There  is  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred.  In  that  court  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  four  children  who  had 
measles;  I  found  them  recovering  from  the  eruption,  but  suffering  with  symptoms 
of  typhus,  complicated  w  ith  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  place  in  which  they  lived  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood, 
being  a  cul-de-sac  called  Wellington-court,  leading  out  of  Drury-lane  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  approacJ:ied  by  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  most  disgustingly  dirty, 
without  drainage,  and  inhabited  by  characters  of  the  poorest  description;  the 
houses  appear  as  though  they  were  never  cleaned  or  whitewashed,  and  the  abo- 
minations called  filthy  are  here  in  abundance.  One  cause  of  the  gradual  though 
sure  deterioration  of  health  had  been  long  in  operation,  and  this,  I  think,  upon 
inquiry,  will  be  found  amongst  the  poor  to  be  present  very  generally,  viz.  the  filthy  j  , 
condition  of  the  privies.  In  this  court  there  is  no  sub-surface  drainage ;  the  sub- 
stitute resorted  to  here  is  one  extremely  likely  to  be  the  least  efficient.  Instead 

of  the  excrementitious  matter  being  carried  off,  it  is  suffered  to  collect  in  the  hole 
immediately  under  the  seat  until  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  when  it  is  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  into  .1  reservoir,  which  when  full,  "is  in  the  same  manner  pre- 
vented from  overflowing  by  another  pipe  communicating  with  a  larger  reservoir,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  tub  pierced  with  gimlet  holes,  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  ; 
to  separate  from  the  solid  portion  ;  into  this  inner  tub  the  pipe,  connected  with  a  | 
pump,  enters,  and  the  fluid  has  been  pumped  up  by  the  nightman.  One 
person  who  lived  here  used  to  mix  up  the  excrementitious  matters  deposited 
during  the  day  to  a  consistence  with  water,  and  then  pour  it  out  on  the  sur- 
face-gutter in  the  court.  No  provision  being  made  for  the  passage  of  the  solid 
portion,  as  might  be  anticipated,  all  the  reservoirs  have  long  since  been  full ;  and 
the  two  pot  de  chambres  being  covered  over  by  boards,  the  one  immediately 
under  the  seat  of  the  privy  is  constantly  overflowing;  indeed,  frequently  the 
soil  has  forced  itself  between  and  through  the  boards,  and  has  repeatedly  been  a 
foot  deep  on  the  floor  and  in  the  yard.  Two  children  recovered  ;  the  other  two 
were  in  succession  attacked  ;  one  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  mouth  succes- 
sively lost  th^  whole  of  the  upper  lip;  the  lower  jaw  was  laid  bare  inside  and  out, 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  destroyed  ;  petechias  now  appeared,  and  the  child,  a 
most  loathsome  object,  died.  The  mother  now  removed  into  another  house  in  the 
same  court,  with  the  idea  of  benefiting  the  other  child,  a  girl,  who  was  in  a 
similar  state.  This  infant,  about  1 2  months  old,  had,  when  the  boy  died,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  hard  palate,  denuding  the  bone  and  laying  bare  the  alveolar  processes 
all  round.  It  was  similarly  intractable  with  the  boy's,  and  successively  destroyed 
the  whole  roof  of  the  mouth,  perforating  the  palate  bones,  and  eventually  opening 
a  communication  between  the  moulh  and  nose  by  the  mortification  of  all  the 
intervening  parts.  The  nose  was  next  attacked  and  removed  ;  the  upper  lip, 
detached  iirom  its  adhesion  to  the  jaw,  fell  down,  and  was  only  prevented  f|-om  J 
separating  itself  from  it  by  a  small  portion  of  yet  sound  skin  at  the  angles  of 
the  mouth.  The  lower  lip  was  next  affected,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  "  ; 
^•47-  E  E  2  time 
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G.  J.  Walker, Es({.  time  was  nearly  destroyed,  when  death  relieved  the  poor  little  creature  from  its 

  sufferings.    It  is  impossible  for  language  to  express  in  too  strong  tern:is  the 

4  June  1840.  horrible  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  poor  child,  its  face  hardly  recog- 
nizable, scarcely  human,  snaelling  most  insufferably;  its  hands  were  almost  con- 
stantly employed  in  picking  piece  by  piece  away  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
face;  yet  in  this  condition  was  it  applied  to  the  breast  of  the  mother. 

3465.  To  v;hat  do  you  attribute  that  dreadful  disease  in  the  child  ? — However 
the  disease  might  be  produced,  unquestionably  it  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
bad  air  and  want  of  ventilation;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enter  the  house.  ' 

3466.  Do  you  attribute  it  in  part  to  want  of  drainage? — Yes,  to  the  combined 
influence  of  both  ;  there  has  been  a  great  mortality  in- that  court. 

3467.  Have  you  any  other  particulars  to  state  on  this  subject  of  ventilation? — 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  I  think,  to  what  I  have  stated  previously.  An  efficient 
Building  Act  is  much  required, 

3468.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  opinion  respecting  drainage  ? 
— I  may  state  in  general  terms,  that  our  neighbourhood  is  excessively  ill-drained. 
Crown-court,  in  Little  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  ' 
of  Bedford;  and  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  excrementitious  matter  is  pumped 
up,  and  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  court.  There  are  many  other  places.  I  would 
mention  a  second-class  house  in  Stanhope-street ;  a  man  named  Fairbank,  who  has 
resided  here  two  years,  has,  during  that  period,  been  affected  with  sickness ;  he  is 
in  general  good  health,  but  he  cannot  keep  his  food  on  his  stomach :  "  as  for  my- 
self, (says  the  wife)  I  am  much  affected  in  my  head  with  giddiness  and  violent  pain  ; 
my  child  is  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  is  troubled  with  sickness.  I  feel  convinced 
it  is  from  the  drain,  he  is  so  much  better  when  he  is  out  of  it." 

3469.  Chairman-^  Do  you  feel  coavinced  they  were  right  in  their  opinion  ? — 
Yes ;  they  are  all  affected  in  the  court.  Sarah  Jackson,  another  lodger,  states 
this  :  "  During  the  time  we  lived  in  Stanhope-strefet  my  faiiiily  was  much  affected 
with  sickness  and  loss  of  appetite,  particularly  my  husband  ;  my  son  Charles 
was  so  much  affected  that  he  could  not  take  any  animal  food  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  our  leaving  the  house ;  now  his  stomach  rejects  nothing  received  into 
it.  I  was  very  much  troubled  with  the  head-ache ;  it  has,  since  I  changed  my 
residence,  entirely  left  me;  July  30,  1839."  Then  again,  in  the  same  house, 
case  3,  Miss  Graham  writes  thus  :  "  I  have  resided  three  years  in  this  house  ;  I  was 
in  perfegt  health  when  I  entered  it ;  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  much 
oppressed  at  the  chest,  attended  with  sickness,  ejecting  as  it  were  copperas  water; 
1  endure  a  weakness  that  I  cannot  describe;  I  am  relieved  whilst  out  of  doors; 
when  I  return  my  old  feelings  return  with  me.  My  sister  is  never  free  from  the 
head-ache  more  or  less ;  she  has  sickness  at  times." 

3470.  Do  you,  as  the  medical  man  attending  t^iem,  and  knowing  the  situation 
in  which  they  were,  attribute  the  symptoms  of  which  they  complain  to  the  want  of 
drainage  in  the  district? — I  do;  I  am  convinced  that  is  the  cause.  I  have  taken 
this  evidence  at  distinct  times,  without  one  communicating  with  the  other ;  it  is 
impossible  not  to  attribute  it  to  that.  I  will  mention  another  instance.  I  have 
been  to  a  house  this  morning  in  Angel-court ;  a  family  of  the  name  of  Swift  lived 
there  some  time  ago;  not  one  of  that  family  was  healthy  ;  the  children  had  flaccidity 
of  fibre  ;  it  will  be  invariably  found  when  a  child  comes  from  the  country,  and 
enters  a  place  where  the  drainage  is  defective,  it  will  soon  succumb;  this  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances. 

3471.  Is  this  court  you  mention  a  cul-de-sac? — No.  There  is  another 
case  I  will  take  from  a  very  respectable  street,  Little  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden  :    "  Ann  Salt  entered  the  service  of  a  lady  in  Little  Russell-street, 

I  Covent-garden  ;  the  drain  in  this  house  had  long  beerr  in  a  most  offensive  state. 
This  young  vi^oman,  aged  20  years  at  the  period  of  her  entering  this  house,  was 

!  in  a  firm  state  of  health,  had  compact  muscles,  a  red  lip,  a  cheerful  mind;  dur- 
ing many  months  she  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  poison  passing  off  from  the 
water-closet.  As  she  lived  in  the  kitchen,  and  indeed  slept  there,  she  would  of 
course  be  exposed  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  to  its  influence  ;  her 
health  gradually,  diminished,  until  at  length  her  strength  became  so  reduced  that  her 
sisters  removed  her  in  a  coach  to  their  lodging  in  Bear-yard,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
(this  place  is  in  a  most  offensive  condition)  ;  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  issue  was  doubtful  ;  she  had  a  most  peculiar  appearance  of  the  entire 
skin  of  the  body.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  drains  are  an  immense  source 
of  disease. 

3472.  Mr. 
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3472.  Mr.  MacMnnon.']  Are  there  any  other  particular  cases  you  M'ould  mention?  G.  A.  Walker,  Y^sci. 
— Every  addition  to  the  atmosphere  is  decidedly  injurious.  ~ 

3473.  Your  opinion  as  a  medical  man  is,  that  the  state  of  the  sewerage  in  parts  4  June  1840, 
of  London  is  most  defective,  and  that  it  generates  the  state  of  disease  to  which  you 

have  referred  ? — Yes,  and  many  other  diseases,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called. 

'  3474.  And  that  having  houses  built  in  the  shape  of  cul-de  sacs  is- most  injurious, 
bv  preventing  the  circulation  of  air  ? — Unquestionably. 

3475.  Your  opinion  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  further  legislative  provisions? — 
Decidedly ;  I  think  it  a  very  hard  case  that  a  poor  man,  without  knowledge  or 
judgment  on  his  own  part,  should  come  into  a  locality,  not  knowing  that  there  are 
causes  constantly  operating  to  depreciate  his  health ;  he  may  get  out  of  it  as  he  can  ; 
but  frequently  a  saving  of  sixpence  a  week  will  induce  a  man  to  remain ;  his 
means  may  not  enable  him  to  remove ;  he  is  thus  perhaps  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  has  no  control. 

3476.  You  Rave  no  doubt  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  disease  generated,  by  the 
.want  of  drainage  in  this  town  ?• — I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  is  cause  and  effect ;  >and 
it  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  life,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  many  in  the  vicinity 
who  feel  the  effects. 

3477.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented,  on  account  not  only  of  the 

physical  but  the  moral  effect  it  has  upon  the  community  ? — Unquestionably.  If  you  * 
expose  children  or  adults  to  degrading  influences,  you  must  inevitably  deteriorate 
their  moral  character ;  there  will  be  constantly  a  struggle  between  moral  propriety 
and  physical  necessity. 

3478.  Does  not  the  putrefaction,  arising  from  want  of  sewerage,  generate  a 
desire  to  drink,  or  to  have  recourse  to  spirituous  liquors,  from  the  low  feeling  it 
creates  ? — That  is  certainly  the  case. 

3479.  Are  there  any  circumstances  you  can  call  to  mind  confirming  that 
opinion  ? — I  think  that  the  grave-diggers  as  a  body  would  confirm  that.  They 
generally  drink. 

3480.  Mr.  Greene.']  How  is  the  excrementitious  matter  removed  from  privies, 
such  as  you  have  described  in  those  courts  ? — That  is  generally  taken  away  by 
nightmen,  frequently  in  the  night ;  sometimes  the  excrementitious  matter  is  mixed  . 
with  water  and  poured  out  on  the  surface  gutter  of  the  court.    Such  things  are  cal-  1 
culated  to  demoralize  any  one,  or  any  set  of  men.    From  the  end  of  Queen-street, 
opposite  Long-acre,  to  the  first  sewer  in  Drury-lane,  the  excrementitious  matter  \ 
which  is  frequently  pumped  up  from  two  houses  there  runs  on  the  surface ;  when  1 
I  have  passed  that  way,  I  have  smelt  a  filthy  smell  from  the  water-closets  of  these  j 
two  houses.  I 

3481.  How  is  the  solid  matter  removed? — In  carts,  or  in  some  instances  it  ' 
passes  on  the  surface  of  the  gutters  into  the  drains. 

3482.  Is  there  not  a  certain  degree  of  generation  of  foul  air  produced  by  the 
removal  of  those  filthy  deposits  through  the  streets? — No  doubt,  and  it  must  i 
produce  the  most  injurious  effects. 

3483.  Even  the  carts  passing  through  adjoining  streets  must  have  an  injurious 
effect  ?— -Unquestionably;  we  have  to  bear  it  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day; 
according  to  the  law  they  are  not  to  do  this  until  it  has  struck  twelve  o'clock,  but 
many  persons  are  obliged  to  be  about  after  that ;  and  whether  they  be  in-doors  or 
out,  it  can  matter  little  whether  these  agencies  be  put  in  operation  before  or  after 
the  hour  of  twelve. 

3484.  There  is  a  liability  to  this  being  thrown  over  into  the  street,  and  a  great 
deal  of  foul  air  generated? — Yes.  I  may  mention  a  case  of  a  family  in  Crown- 
court:  one  woman  had  seven  children  at  one  time  affected  with  typhus,  and  slie 
attributed  it  to  the  abominable  stench  she  was  obliged  to  live  in. 

3485.  Mr.  Mackimwn.]  You  are  the  author  of  "Gatherings  from  Grave- 
yards"?— I  am. 

3486.  You  have  therefore  personally  examined  the  principal  burying-grounds 
of  the  metropolis  ? — I  have. 

3487.  Have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  their  state? — The  majo- 
rity of  the  burying-places  in  London,  whether  they  be  called  vaults,  cellars,  or 
grave-yards,  are  in  a  very  dangerous  and  disgusting  condition. 

3488.  Will  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  their  physical  and  moral  effect? 
— I  have  collected  irrefragable  proofs  of  both  positions  j  1  have  given  abundant 

^•47'  ^  E  £  3  proofs 
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'  ^       work,  become  acquainted  with  many  instances,  demonstrating  the  injurious  effect  of 

4  June  1840.  masses  of  bodies  in  putrefaction;  I  calculate,  according  to  the  present  returns  of 
mortality,  we  should  have  at  least  5,000,000  of  bodies  amongst  us  in  a  hundred 
years,  taking  it  at  52,000  per  annum.  I  have  no  question  that  the  extent  of  mor- 
tality has  never  been  fairly  entered  until  the  late  excellent  Act;  it  was  matter  of 
speculation.  I  have  demonstrated  that  bodies  have  been  placed  in  spaces  that 
could  not  properly  contain  them  ;  hence  has  resulted  a  shocking  state  of  things ; 
the  mutilation  of  bodies,  the  destruction  of  their  envelopes,  with  a  host  of  immoral 
consequences  and  injurious  results. 

3489.  Chaiy^man.]  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  injurious  effects  of  this  prac-  . 
tice  ? — None.  Here  is  one  instance :  I  speak  now  of  the  nursing  of  bodies  in 
lead,  in  what  are  called  vaults,  in  the  very  midst  of  human  dwellings ;  it  is  a  most 
injurious  practice,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  annihilated.  The  lead  cannot  confine 
the  gas,  therefore  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  is  to  take  the  bodies 
away  at  once,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  air  can  be  found  circulating 
without  interruption.  "  During  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  dead  in  the  vaults  were  removed.  This  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  and  much  danger.  Several  of  the  labourers  employed  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  work.    They  were  well  supplied  with  brandy,  and  under  the  influence 

^  of  a  half-drunken  excitement,  they  effected  their  removal.    William  Mutton,  a 

labourer  employed,  within  a  few  hours  after  his  exposure,  complained  of  a  nauseous 
taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  accompanied  with  a  cough ; 
his  skin  subsequently  became  of  a  deep  yellow  tinge,  and  extremely  harsh  and  dry. 
This  man  was  at  times  so  affected  with  the  effluvia,  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  support 
himself  against  the  wall  of  the  vault.  In  removing  the  body  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  suicide,  the  gaseous  exhalation  was  so  powerful  that  he  was  rendered 
unconscious  for  a  considerable  period.  He  invariably  declared  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  death." 

3490.  Do  you  think  it  was? — I  should  think  it  more  than  likely;  I  have 
produced  a  number  of  results  in  my  work.  I  give  a  recent  case  : — "  Thomas 
Beal,  2,  Cromwell-place,  Little  Shire-lane,  a  strong  compactly-made  man,  aged 
26,  has  been  employed  as  grave-digger  about  four  years;  he  was  engaged 
in  the  month  of  January  1840,  in  assisting  William  West,  the  beadle  of  St, 
Mary-le-Strand,  to  clean  up  the  rector's  vault  previous  to  the  reception  of 
the  body  of  a  deceased  parishioner,  who  died  27th  January  1840;  the  vault,  a 
detached  building,  is  entered  by  steps  from  the  church-yard  ;  two  of  the  men  em- 

«  ployed  were  sensible  of  a  disgusting  odour,  which  left  a  coppery  taste  in  the 

throat.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Beale  had  vomiting,  cough,  and  consi- 
derable expectoration,  and  extreme  lassitude  during  five  or  six  days.  Six  days 
after  this  exposure  he  consulted  me,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  eruption,  which 
first  attacked  the  breast,  and  subsequently  (within  two  days)  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body.  On  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  appearance  of  this  eruption 
a  very  painful  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  left  axilla  and  the  groin  of  the 
same  side  occurred,  both  of  which  suppurated  extensively  during  six  weeks ;  he 
has  now,  May  5th,  1840,  the  remains  of  the  eruption  over  large  portions  of  both 
arms."  I  produce  this  case  to  show  an  example  of  the  same  poison  producing 
the  same  results,  for  William  West,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  was  affected  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  he  had  no  glandular  enlargement; 
he  impirudently  entered  the  vault  soon  after  it  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation.  After  his  return  home  he  complained  to  his  wife  that  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar,— a  coppery  taste  in  his  mouthy  within  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  complained 
of  pain  in  the  head,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  debihty;  in  a  few  days  he  was 
attacked  by  an  eruption,  which  first  appeared  over  the  chest,  and  in  a  few  days  had 
covered  the  entire  body ;  he  remained  a  considerable  time  in  a  very  debilitated 
state,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  widow  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  exposure  to  the  exhalations  passing  off  from  the  bodies  in  this  vault. 

3491.  Mr.  Mdckinnon.]  Do  you  find,  as  a  medical  man,  that  this  putrid 
effluvia,  arising  from  dead  bodies,  aflfects  all  individuals  in  the  same  manner,  or 
does  it  affect  different  individuals  in  a  different  manner?— Unquestionably  the 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  an  office  executes  it  best;  grave-diggers  in  many 
localities  would  not  be  able  to  do  their  work  but  under  the  influence  of  strong 
stimulants.  We  may  take  the  evidence  of  medical  men.  Every  man  almost 
engaged  in  dissection  is  aflTectedwith  diarrhoea;  let  him  leave  off  his  dissection  for 

a  time, 
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a  time,  and  he  will  get  rid  of  it;  if  you  place  a  man  accustomed  to  the  exhala-   G.  A. Walker, Y&q 

tions  in  the  dissectina;  room  he  will  be  affected  with  diarrhoea.    I  was  myself  for  ■ — ■  

three  months,  in  Paris.  4  J"ne  1840. 

3492.  Is  there  anything  further  you  have  to  state  upon  this  subject  ? — 1  can  state 
other  instances,  but  it  appears  quite  unnecessary.  ^ 

3493.  You  state  in  your  work  that  graves  are  sometimes  left  open  in  this  city; 
will  you  state  any  instance  ? — I  think  it  is  a  most  abominable  practice ;  it  is  done 
in  many  instances  to  save  time  and  to  get  space.  I  have  one  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood ;  I  examined  that  grave  the  other  day;  that  is  a  representation  (produc- 
ine  ii')  That  grave  was  dug  22  feet  deep  ;  it  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  windows 
of  the  house;  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  coffins  projecting  into  the  grave;  I  have, 
no  doubt  some  of  them  had  been  cut  through.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  lighter 
gases  pass  off;  the  heavy  gases,  the  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  will 
fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  It  is  generally  supposed  a  candle  will  not 
burn  in  a  place  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  a  candle  may  be  extinguished  and  yet 
life  retained  ;  I  tried  a  candle;  it  was  extinguished  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  from  the 
surface ;  I  requested  the  grave-digger  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  to 
throw  the  depth  of  a  foot  of  earth  upon  it.  I  tried  another  experiment,  and  the" 
candle  was  extinguished  at  eight  feet.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  have  those  places 
amongst  us. 

3494.  What  place  was  this  ? — St.  Martin 's-in-the-Fields,  in  Drury-lane ;  the 
yard  is  raised  there  even  with  the  first  floor  windows  surrounding  the  place.  It  is 
close  to  the  large  theatres. 

3495.  You  state  in  your  book  a  case  in  which  the  same  poison,  arising  from 
putrefaction,  has  had  a  different  effect  on  two  individuals;  will  you  explain  that  ? — 
One  was  a  young  gentleman  19  9r  20  years  of  age;  the  other,  an  undertaker,  a 
very  respectable  man,  whose  name  I  have  given  as  being  poisoned  at  Enon  Chapel, 
in  Clement's-lane.  The  man  went  to  a  church  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  to 
prepare  for  the  burial  of  the  mother  of  the  young  gentleman  ;  the  man  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  grave-digger,  contrived  to  lift  up  the  stone  covering  the  entrance 
of  the  vault  called  the  rector's  vault ;  they  were  both  prostrated  on  the  floor  by  the 
gas ;  the  undertaker  being  a  powerful  man  lifted  up  and  carried  out  the  other.  The 
two  men  were  differently  aflected  ;  one  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Johnson  pro- 
fessionally for  two  years,  and  could  not  retain  his  food  ;  that  was  the  elder  man  ; 
he  said  it  had  been  nearly  the  death  of  the  young  man.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
town  ought  to  be  poisoned  by  the  dead.  The  other  had  an  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  and  had  the  best  advice  and  many  journeys  and  changes  of  air,  and  it  was 
two  years  before  he  recovered. 

3496.  You  mention  gases  arising  out  of  coffins ;  you  consider  them  as  gene- 
rated in  a  leaden  coffin  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  impossible  10  prevent  it ;  as  an  atmospheric 
pressure  under  30 lbs.  cannot  keep  it  down,  I  do  not  know  what  can. 

3497.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  burying  in  a  large  town  to  prevent  the  gene- 
ration of  gases  mixing  with  the  air  ? — I  think  it  impossible.  I  have  seen  coffins 
quite  convex  and  the  screws  driven  out. 

3498.  The  only  effectual  remedy  would  be  the  removal  of  those  burial-places  to 
coyntry  districts,  or  districts  where  there  was  not  a  thick  population  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  do  not  think  any  consideration  of  money  should  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

3499.  In  proportion  as  the  mass  of  dead  is  laid  in  the  church-yard  the  gas 
must  be  increased  ? — Certainly. 

3500.  And  in  that  proportion  that  must  be  unhealthy  to  the  neighbourhood? — 
*Yes;  I  could  mention  a  grave-yard  in  my  neighbourhood  where  a  shower  of 
rain  would  lay  bare  the  tops  of  the  coffins. 

3501.  Mr.  Greene.]  Are  there  any  vaults  where  the  gratings  adjoining  those 
vaults,  and  places  for  ventilating  them,  open  into  the  public  streets  ? — Yes ;  " 
they  must  be  ventilated  or  they  dare  not  descend  ;  they  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  even  the  doors  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  in  the  Strand,  open.    On  Satur- 
day the  19th  of  August  1839,  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of  the  church 

of  St.  Clement's,  from  the  intolerable  stench,  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  dead  bodies. 

3502.  Mr.  Mackmnon.]  Then  of  course  that  must  be  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  congregation  attending  tliere  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  it  pro- 
duces frequent  faintings. 

3503.  Mr.  Greene.]  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of  Sl 
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  open  to  the  street  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  frequent  cuTumstance  ;*  the  ventilation  is 

4  June  1840.     indifferently  performed.    At  Enon  Chapel  in  Clement's-lane,  there  is  the  greatest 
facility  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  into  the  place. 

3504.  Mr.  Mackinnon.'}  Your  opinion  is  that  if  the  practice  of  burying  in  this 
large  town  is  continued,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  we  should  have  four 
millions  of  dead  exhaUng  their  gases  to  the  injury  of  the  living  ? — I  should  think 
at  least  that,  if  the  mortality  be  52,000  annually. 

3505.  Howlong  will  the  gas,  in  your  opinion,remainin  thecoffinbeforeit  isentirely 
evaporated  ? — That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer ;  I  should  think  it 
might  be  kept  there  for  ever  under  peculiar  circumstances.  There  was  an  instance 
occurred  in  the  church-yard  at  Hampstead,  of  a  grave-digger  striking  by  accident, 
not  purposely,  into  a  coffin  ;  the  body  had  been  buried  in  lead  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  the  man  was  struck  down  with  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  most  abominable  stench  proceeding  from  the  dead. 

3506.  You  have  spoken  of  the  injury  arising  from  the  gases  and  putrefaction  of 
animal  matter  creating  those  unwholesome  exhalations  to  which  you  have  alluded; 
will  the  putrefaction  arising  from  the  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  from  one 
human  being  buried  do  material  injury? — Unquestionably,  a  very  serious  injury. 
There  is  one  point  which  is  material,  the  feeping  of  bodies  in  low  neighbourhoods 

I  before  interment ;  I  have  seen  frequent  proofs  of  the  injurious  consequences 
resulting  from  dead  bodies  being  kept  too  long  previous  to  interment ;  this  ought 
I  to  be  remedied;  the  periods  of  burying  should  be  diffused  over  the  entire  week, 
j  At  present  the  poor  bury  almost  entirely  on  the  Sunday,  and  frequently  if  a  person 
I  dies  on  the  Wednesday,  if  they  have  not  time  to  make  arrangements  previous  to 
i  the  Sunday  following,  they  keep  that  body  perhaps  till  the  Sunday  next  succeeding. 
{  I  have  frequently  known  a  body  kept  on  the  table  or  the  bed  in  a  poor  man's 
i  room ;  perhaps  he  is  living  in  that  room,  sleeping  there,  and  performing  all  the 
i  usual  and  necessary  offices  of  the  family  with  his  wife  and  five  or  six  children,  I  » 
!  have  often  wished  for  an  absolute  power  to  compel  the  burying  of  those  bodies 
:  under  circumstances  of  this  nature ;  a  child,  for  instance,  dies  of  the  confluent 
'  small-pox. 

3507.  Chairman.^  Is  there  any  power  to  order  the  burial  of  a  body  in  such  a 
state  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

3508.  Has  the  Coroner's  Court  any  power  ? — I  think  not.  There  are  other  con- 
sequences which  sometimes  follow  with  respect  to  the  dead.  ^ 

3509.  Mr.  Mackinnon.']  What  is  the  longest  lime  you  have  known  those  bodies 
kept  ? — Twelve  and  fourteen  days.  In  this  cul-de-sac,  Wellington-court,  there 
•sNexe  two  bodies  in  the  house  when  the  other  children  were  attacked ;  there  the 
stench  was  so  horrible,  the  neighbours,  Irish  as  they  were,  were  obliged  to,  com- 
plain ;  they  could  bear  a  great  deal,  but  they  went,  to  the  parochial  authorities 
about  it. 

3510.  Chairman.']  There  is  no  inspector  who  can-  be  appealed  to? — No;  there 
are  no  sanitary  regulations  to  meet  the  case. 

3511.  Mr.  Mackinno?!.]  What  would  you  suggest?— I  may  state  in  general 
terms,  my  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  scandalous  and  abo- 
minable practice  followed  in  very  many  places  of  interment,  compels  me,  however 
unwillingly,  to  say  it  matters  little  whether  the  body  rests  in  a  poor  man's  room,  or  . 
putrefies''  on  the  surface  of  a  grave-yard  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  it. 

3512.  Chairman.']  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  bad  state  of  the  burial- 
grounds  in  London,  and  with  the  negligence  as  to  burying  at  the  proper  time 

*  among  the  poorer  classes,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
there  should  be  a  legislative  provision  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  burial-grounds 
continuing  in  populous  cities,  and  for  some  mode  of  compelling  burials  to  take 
place  at  the  proper  period  ? — I  think  that  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  mode  of  bury- 
ing, and  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  men,  would  make  the  matter  highly  in- 
jurious in  many  points  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  I  ara  convinced 
that  the  indecent  disposal  of  the  dead,  practised  in  many  grounds,  has  begotten 
in  their  minds  feehngs  of  bitter  animosity,  and  consequent  estrangement  to- 
wards the  parochial  authorities ;  that  I  consider  as  an  important  matter.  I  will 
give  a  proof  of  that.  There  are  burial  societies  established  in  all  the  neighbourhoods; 
I  have  a  book  from  which  I  will  read  rule  the  eighth;  that  is  this:  "This 

society 
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society   is  established  for  the  decent  interment  of  its  members  ;  if  the  friends  G.  A.  Walker, 

of  any  member  behave  so  disrespectfully  to  the  member  as  to  bury  him  or  her   

at  the  parish  expense,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  no  assistance."  I  have  seen  the  most  4  June  184 
unseemly  disputes  about  these  things. 

3513.  There  are  great  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  sufficient  space,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  burials  take  place  ? — Not  merely  physical  evils,  but  moral  ones. 

3514.  Mr.  MacMnnon.']  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  evils  arising  from  those 
gases  produced  by  putrefaction,  are  not  merely  physically  injurious,  but  also  demo- 
ralize the  people  by  driving  them  to  spirituous  liquors  ? — I  would  not  perhaps  go 
so  far  as  that ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that ;  but  if  we  take  the  instance  of  the 
grave-diggers,  I  would  say  that  the  system  has  educated  a  race  of  men,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  execute  offices  that  they  ought  to  shudder  at  j  it  is  a  very  frequent 
circumstance  for  a  grave-digger  to  cut  a  body  in  half. 

3515.  In  consequence  of  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  packed? — Yes. 

3516.  He  cannot  get  down  to  the  grave  without  ?— No,  he  cannot  in  many 
instances ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  making  room,  but  the  putrescent  earth  is  thrown 
up;  it  is  open  longer  than  ought  to  be  permitted. 

3517.  Is  there  any  benefit  or  profit  arising  to  the  grave-digger  from  making 
use  of  the  wood  of  the  coffins  ? — That  I  have  stated  in  my  book.  I  took  the 
police  to  see  a  sack  full  of  that  wood  in  a  court  in  Carey-street ;  it  is  extensively 
burnt  all  over  London ;  that  {producing  it)  is  a  portion  of  a  coffin  I  have  brought; 
that  poor  creature  died  in  Charing-cross  Hospital;  she  had  frequently  burnt  large 
quantities  of  it  herself;  this  wood  was  drying  with  a  large  quantity  which  the  ^\ 
police  seized,  and  the  fire  was  made  of  this  wood  when  we  entered  the  room.  ' 
There  was  a  large  quantity  I  brought  away,  and  sent  it  to  the  head  police-office  in 
Scotland-yard,  with  my  compliments,  that  they  had  better  look  into  the  matter ; 
they  sent  it  to  the  parish,  and  they  said,  "  Oh,  it  must  be  got  rid  of;  the  poor 
are  quite  welcome  to  it."  This  I  produce  was  part  of  a  pauper's  coffin.  I  / 
know  a  parish  in  which  the  grave-digger  burns  it  as  common  fuel.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  felt  any  stench  from  it;  he  said,  "Oh,  the  people  say  it  smells  now 
and  then ;"  but  he  was  a  drinking  man.  This  state  of  things  has  in  fact  educated  a 
race  of  men  too  frequently  the  most  degraded  and  abandoned  ;  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, they  drink  to  excess,  and  indeed  too  frequently  they  are  compelled  to  sti- 
mulate. 

3518.  The  grave-diggers  in  those  close  neighbourhoods? — Yes,  in  the  old 
burying-grounds:  thus  the  sources  of  physical  and  moral  evil  are  in  an  intimate 
degree  identical ;  the  condition  by  far  of  the  majority  of  grave-yards  and  burying 
places  in  London  has  been  such  for  many  years,  that  they  have  not  been  capable 
of  receiving  the  annual  mortality.  There  are  men  who  have  unblushingly  made 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  a  source  of  income  to  an  extent  that  few  would  believe ; 
some  private  speculators  have  long  known  that  a  freehold  grave-yard  is  infinitely 
preferable  as  a  source  of  profit  to  any  other.  The  want  of  space  has  produced, 
among  other  inevitable  results,  a  necessity  for  the  disposing  of  bodies  deposited  in 
places  utterly  inadequate  to  contain  them  ;  they  have  been  removed  by  various 
means,  the  spade  or  pickaxe  of  the  grave-digger,  or  the  application  of  lime.  The 
wood  of  the  coffins  has  been  given  away  or  sold  in  large  quantities. 

3519.  Mr.  Mackifinon.]  Must  not  the  deposit  of  a  sack  full  of  that  wood  in  a 
house  produce  very  injurious  effects  ? — No  doubt  it  must ;  but  the  people  cannot 
see  those  active  poisons  evolved  in  their  houses. 

3520.  You  say  that  the  poor  are  not  in  general  aware  of  those  gases  impreg- 
nating the  air,  and  that  no  precautions  are  taken  by  them  to  prevent  it? — I  cannot 
see  what  precautions  can  do  if  they  live  constantly  in  this  atmosphere,  and  their 
children.  I  have  invariably  found  that  when  a  child  or  children  have  come  from 
the  country  and  gone  to  a  badly  drained  house,  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  succumb 
to  the  influence.  There  is  a  chapel  in  Clement's-lane,  called  Enon  Chapel,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred ;  there  is  a  cellar  underneath  it,  not  covered  with  a 
lath  and  plaster  defence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  exhalations  passing 
up.  In  this  there  have  been  deposited  about  12,000  bodies  in  about  15  years;  on 
an  average  30  bodies  a  week  were  buried  there  for  a  considerable  time  ;  it  is 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  every  Sunday,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  society  who 
hold  public  meetings.  I  am  quite  amazed  that  such  a  place  should  have  been 
permitted  to  exist.   Sixty-four  loads  of  bodies  and  earth,  mixed  together,  were 
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G.  A.  Walker,  Esq.  removed.    Such  was  the  intolerable  stench  that  numbers  left  the  place,  and  very 

 ■      commonly,  during  the  services  held  here,  four  and  five  women  have  been  carried 

4  June  1840.      out  in  a  fainting  condition. 

3521.  In  your  opinion  did  that  arise  from  the  stench  of  those  bodies? — I  think 
so,  decidedly.  Many  have  suffered  seriously  in  their  health.  One  man,  whom  I 
have  recently  examined,  attributes  a  malignant  typhus,  which  held  him  to  his  bed 
during  seven  months,  to  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  beneath,  and  I  believe  he 
was  correct  in  that  opinion. 

3522.  Chairman.]  This  evidence  you  have  given  of  a  particular  spot,  is  strongly 
confirmatory  of  your  general  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  burial-grounds  being  re- 
moved from  large  towns  ? — Certainly. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 


PAPER  delivered  in  by  T.  SoutJiwood  Smith,  m.d.  ;  30  March  1S40. 


ABSTRACT  of  a  Report  on  the  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  Twenty  Metropolitan  Unions, 
during  the  Year  ended  the  25th  of  March  1838. 

Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  general  prevalence  of  fever  in  London,  and  more    Appendix,  No.  1. 

especially  in  certain  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  the   

actual  number  of  fever  cases  that  had  occurred  during  one  year  among  the  whole  of  the  I^eport  on  Pieva- 
persons  who  had  received  parochial  relief  during  that  year  in  London,  inasmuch  as  the  lence  of  Fever  in 
knowledge  of  this  appeared  likely  to  afford  better  means  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained  Metropolis, 
of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  fever  had  been  prevalent  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  a  circular  was  addressed 
from  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions, 
requesting  them  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  paupers  attacked  with  fever  in  their 
several  districts,  during  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March  1838.  A  formula  was  furnished 
to  each  medical  officer,  according  to  which  he  was  requested  to  make  his  return;  in  which 
formula  the  cases  of  fever  were  arranged  under  certain  classes,  known  from  experience  to  be 
sure  indications  of  the  prevalence  of  the  febrile  poison,  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  classes  fixed  upon  were  four;  namely,  intermittent  fever,  synochus,  typhus,  and  scarla- 
tina ;  scarlatina  being  included  from  a  conviction  that  it  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
character  from  the  other  forms  of  fever,  while  it  is  just  as  certain  a  test  as  they  are  of  the 
prevalence  or  absence  of  malaria.  Intermittent  fever,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
ague,  is  characterized  by  the  periodical  return  and  disappearance  of  the  febrile  paroxysms, 
as  remittent  fever  is  by  the  remission,  instead  of  the  intermission  of  those  paroxysms.  In- 
termittent fever  is  the  mildest  form  of  fever.  Synochus,  commonly  called  continued  fever, 
in  contradistinction  to  intermittent  and  remittent,  because  the  febrile  symptoms  neither 
intermit  nor  remit,  but  continue  without  ceasing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
course,  and  often  also  denominated  common  continued  fever,  because  it  is  the  ordinary 
fever  of  the  country,  is  much  more  prevalent  than  intermittent,  and  very  much  more  formi- 
dable and  dangerous;  yet  it  is  less  dangerous  than  typhus  ;  from  which  indeed  it  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  milder  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  severer,  or,  as  they  are 
often  called,  the  typhoid  symptoms,  occurring,  if  they  occur  at  all,  which  they  often  do  in 
bad  cases,  only  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease.  In  general,  also,  in  synochus,  the  internal  or- 
gans, namely,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  intestines,  the  organs  which  chiefly  suffer  in  fever, 
are  much  less  diseased  than  they  are  in  typhus.  This  last  form  of  fever  (typhus)  is  charac- 
terized by  the  early  and  great  depression  both  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  dependent, 
as  is  now  ascertained,  on  the  more  early  and  much  more  intense  disease  of  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  and  the  intestines.  Scarlet  fever,  characterized  by  the  scarlet  rash,  which  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  generally  covers  the  whole  body,  is  far  less  constant  both  in  its 
comparative  prevalence  and  in  its  severity,  than  the  two  last  species,  being  sometimes  so 
mild  as  scarcely  to  require  any  attention,  but  at  other  times  being  more  severe  and  fatal 
even  than  typhus,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  nature  of  plague  than  any  other  disease 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  in  seasons  when  an  epidemic  is  mild,  in  conse- 
quence it  is  inferred  of  the  generation  of  a  less  quantity  of  the  febrile  poison,  many  cases 
assume  an  intermittent  form  ;  at  other  times,  when  the  epidemic  is  more  severe,  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  consist  of  synochus;  and  in  other  seasons,  again,  when  the  epidemic 
is  of  a  malignant  character,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  or  of  synochus, 
but  nearly  all  the  cases  will  consist  of  typhus,  or  of  a  malignant  form  of  scarlatina,  in 
which  the  powers  of  life  are  overwhelmed  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  dead  in  30  or  40  hours 
from  the  first  attack.  What  is  true  of  seasons  is  true  of  localities.  There  are  places  well 
kno,wn  in  which  intermittent  fever  never  prevails,  synochus  rarely ;  almost  all  the  cases  are 
typhus,  and  whenever  scarlet  fever  breaks  out,  it  invariably  assumes  a  most  severe  cha- 
racter;  these  are  precisely  the  places  in  which  fever  is  most  prevalent ;  in  which,  indeed,  it 
is  so  constant,  that  when  the  medical  officers  are  questioned  about  it,  they  say,  "  From  such 
and  such  a  place  fever  is  never  absent."  The  evidence  being  indubitable  that  these  several 
forms  of  fever  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely,  organic  matter,  vegetable 
or  animal,  in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  the  prevalence  of  these  species  of  fever  was 
taken  as  the  means  of  testing  both  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  poison  and  the  extent  and 
constancy  of  its  presence.  In  the  formula  given  in  the  circulars  transmitted  to  the  medical 
officers,  the  males  of  those  that  were  attacked  with  fever  were  distinguished  from  the 
.0.47.  F  F  2  females. 
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Appendix  No.  i.  females,  also  the  ages  were  recorded,  from  the  age  of  5  to  that  of  90,  and  the  event  in  each 

 L  case  was  specified,  whether  recovery  or  death.  When  the  formulas  were  sent  back  from  the 

Report  on  Preva-  medical  officers,  filled  up,  the  proportion  of  the  number  attacked,  both  to  the  general  popu- 
lence  of  Fever  in  lation  and  to  the  pauper  population,  and  the  proportion  that  recovered  or  died  in  each 
the  Metropolis.       locality,  at  the  several  ages  specified,  whether  male  or  female,  were  made  out  from  the 

  Returns,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  care  as  the  mathematician  ascertains  the 

state  of  the  population  and  the  value  of  life,  from  the  registers  of  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  comparison  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained  affords  very  remarkable  results, 
among  the  most  striking  and  instructive  of  which  are  the- following  : 

From  these  Returns  it  appears,  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, who  received  parochial  relief  during  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March  1838,  was 
77,186,  and  that  out  of  this  number,  13,972  were  the  subjects  of  fever. 

Of  these  there  were  : — 


Attacked  with  intermittent  fever        -       _       _       _  ^.02 

—  synochus    ------  7,017 

—  typhus  5,692 

—  scarlatina   -       -       -       -       -  -861 


Total    -    -   -  13,972 


On  comparing  the  pauper  population  of  a  district  with  the  general  population,  it  appears 
from  these  Returns,  that  there  is  no  uniform  relation  between  them ;  but  on  comparing  the 
number  of  paupers  attacked  with  fever  in  any  district,  with  the  actual  number  of  paupers  in 
that  district,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  still  less  relation  between  the  one  and  the  other  :  clearly 
indicating,  that  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  a  particular  district  depends  upon  causes  which 
operate  specially  within  that  district.  Thus,  in  Bermondsey,  the  number  of  paupers  was 
3,000,  the  number  of  fever  cases  was  593;  while  in  Bethnal-green,  the  number  of  paupers 
being  3,632,  the  number  of  fever  cases  was  1,209  5  more  than  twice  as  many.  In  St.  George- 
in-the-East,  the  number  of  paupers  being  6,869,  nearly  double  that  of  Bethnal-green,  the 
number  of  fever  cases,  627,  scarcely  exceeds  one-half.  Greenwich,  compared  with  Bethnal- 
green,  afforded  nearly  double  the  number  of  paupers,  6,607,  but  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  the  fever  cases,  522.  In  Lambeth,  the  number  of  paupers  is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber in  Bethnal-green,  but  the  fever  cases  in  Lambeth  exceed  those  in  Bethnal-green  only 
by  409.  In  St.  Martin's-in-the -Fields,  the  number  of  paupers  being  only  one-third  less 
than  those  of  Bethnal-green,  the  fever  cases  in  the  latter  are  nearly  eight  times  more  than 
those  in  the  former.  In  Whitechapel,  out  of  a  pauper  population  of  5,856,  2,404  were  the 
subjects  of  fever,  nearly  one-half ;  but  in  St.  George-the-Martyr,  the  number  of  paupers 
being  1,467,  the  fever  cases  were  1,276,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  persons  in  this  Union  who 
received  parochial  relief,  with  the  exception  of  191,  were  the  subjects  of  fever;  a  fact 
which  places  in  a  most  striking  point  of  view  the  pauperizing  influence  of  this  disease. 

These  Returns  afford  irresistible  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  main  sources  of  fever  in 
London  are  certain  districts.  Thus,  taking  altogether  the  20  Metropolitan  Unions,  they  yield  a 
total  of  13,927  cases  of  fever;  but  out  of  this  number,  9,228  were  afforded  by  seven  of  the 
Unions  only;  namely,  Whitechapel,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Bethnal- 
green,  Holborn,  and  St.  George-in-the-East.  These  are  among  at  once  the  most  populous 
and  the  poorest  districts ;  and  it  is  here  that  fever  is  constantly  committing  its  ravages.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  any  description  to  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
filthy  and  poisonous  condition  in  which  large  portions  of  all  these  districts  constantly  re- 
main ;  an  adequate  conception  of  this  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  actual  inspection  of 
them. 

From  these  Returns  it  appears  further,  that  of  the  four  primary  forms  of  fever,  there  were 
of  synochus,  7,017,  that  is,  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  ;  of  typhus,  there  were  5,962; 
of  agues  402  ;  and  of  scarlet  fever  861,  about  double  the  number  of  agues.  Taking 
together  these  several  forms  of  fever,  out  of  the  total  number  attacked  (13,972),  there  were 
1,281  deaths  ;  consequently,  the  average  mortality  of  the  disease,  for  the  whole  of  London, 
was  somewhat  more  than  one  in  eleven;  but  on  comparing  the  mortality  in  the  different 
species  of  fever,  it  is  seen  to  be  widely  different;  thus,  in  intermittent  fever,  out  of  402 
attacks,  there  were  25  deaths,  that  is,  one  in  sixteen;  in  synochus,  out  of  7,017  attacks, 
there  were  344  deaths,  less  than  one  in  twenty  ;  but  in  typhus,  out  of  5,692  attacks,  there 
were  836  deaths  ;  consequently,  this  species  of  fever  was  threefold  more  mortal  than 
synochus  ;  while  in  scarlatina,  out  of  861  attacks,  there  were  76  deaths,  or  one  in  eleven; 
a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  for  this  form  of  fever. 

These  Returns  place  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  fact,  on  which  the  attention  cannot 
be  too  steadily  fixed,  that  all  the  districts  which  are  signalized  as  those  in  which  fever  is 
most  constantly  and  extensively  prevalent,  are  invariably  those  in  which  the  worst  species 
predominates;  in  which  the  severest  cases  occur,  and  in  which,  whatever  be  the  species,  the 
mortality  is  the  greatest.  Thus,  out  of  the  5,692  cases  of  typhus,  the  total  number  that 
occurred  in  all  the  Unions,  4,002  of  the  cases  were  yielded  by  the  seven  Unions  which  have 
been  already  specified  as  pre-eminently  the  malarian  districts;  viz. 

There 
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1,505^ 

503 

469 

'4,002  cases 

463 

303 

224 

535^ 

There  occurred  of  typhus. 

In  Whitechapel       _       -       -       -  - 

Lambeth  ------ 

Stepney  ------ 

St.  George-the-Martyr  -       -       -  - 

Bethnal-green     -       -       -       -  - 

Holborn  ------ 

St.  George-in-the-East        -       -  - 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  eight  Unions,  viz.  Camberwell,  Hackney,  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields,  St.  Olave's,  Rotherhithe,  Strand,  Wandsworth  and  Clapham,  and  West 
Ham,  there  occurred,  of  typhus  fever,  in  all,  only  648  cases  ;  these  eight  Unions  yielding 
only  648  cases,  while  the  seven  malarian  Unions  yielded  4,002.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  scarlatina  (861),  there  occurred  in  three  of  these  malarian  Unions, 
viz.  Lambeth,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel,  upwards  of  one-half  (477);  and  out  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  produced  by  this  disease  (76),  45  took  place  in  these  same  three 
places. 

From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  out  of  77,000  persons  who  have  received  parochial 
relief,  14,000  have  been  attacked  with  fever,  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  out  of 
the  14,000  attacked,  nearly  1,300  have  died.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
disease  which  brings  so  much  afHiction  into  a  poor  man's  family  as  fever ;  it  commonly 
attacks  the  heads  of  the  family;  those  upon  whose  daily  labour  the  subsistence  of  the  family 
depends.  The  present  returns  afford  melancholy  evidence  of  the  pauperizing  influence  of 
this  wide-spreading  and  mortal  disease.  They  show  that  while  one-fifth  of  the  whole  pauper 
population  during  the  year  in  question,  has  been  attacked  with  fever,  in  Bethnal-green  the 
proportion  was  one-third  ;  in  Whitechapel  it  was  nearly  one-half ;  and  in  St.  George-the- 
Martyr  it  was  1,276  out  of  1,467.  Placing  out  of  consideration  the  suffering  of  the  indivi- 
dual attacked  with  fever,  which,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  maladies  to  which  the 
human  being  is  subject;  placing  out  of  view  also  the  distress  brought  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  family  of  the  sick,  it  is  plain  that  this  disease  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  pressure 
upon  the  poor-rates.  That  pressure  must  continue,  and  the  same  large  suras  of  money  must 
be  expended  year  after  year  for  the  support  of  families  afflicted  with  fever,  as  long  as  those 
dreadful  sources  of  fever  which  encompass  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  allowed  to  remain. 
They  would  not,  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  if  their  nature  were  really  understood, 
and  if  the  ease  with  which  the  most  urgent  of  them  might  be  removed  were  known.  But 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  practicable  means  of  removing  them  without  legislative  inter- 
ference ;  and  if  the  care  of  the  public  health  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Legislature;  if  in 
the  Metropolitan  Unions,  which  alone  include  a  population  of  851,000  souls,  it  be  certain 
that  conditions  exist  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  public  health,  and  which 
conditions  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  removable ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  similar 
conditions  exist  in  all  the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  here  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  and 
legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  wisdom  and  power. 
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To  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Health  of  Towns. 


(signed)       Southwood  Smith. 
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LETTER  dehvered  in  on  the  8th  of  April  1840. 


Letter  from  John  Roberton,  Esq.  Surgeon  at  Manchester,  to  the  Chairman. 

Sir,       _  Manchester,  2  April  1840.       Appendix,  No.  2.- 

In  legislating  with  reference  to  the  health  of  towns  you  will  find  difficulties  (I  speak  of   

Lancashire)  owing  to  the  existence  of  local  police  Acts.    For  not  only  does  each  manufac-  Letter  from 
turing  town  possess  an  Act,  but  Manchester  has  one  for,  I  believe,  each  of  the  eight  town-  -L  Roberton,  Esq. 
ships  which  compose  it;  at  all  events,  each  of  the  larger  townships  has  its  own  police  Act.      the  Chairman. 

The  conjoined  towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  commonly  known  by  the  inclusive  name  

Manchester  (consisting  of  eight  townships,  namely,  Pendleton,  Salford,  Broughton,  Cheet- 
ham,  Manchester,  Ardwick,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  and  Hulme,  with  a  population  of  pro- 
bably 260,000  souls)  is  a  huge  overgrown  village,  built  according  to  no  definite  plan.  The 
factories  have  necessarily  sprung  up  along  the  watercourses,  which  are  the  rivers  Irk,  Irwell, 
and  Medlock,  and  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  work-people  have  kept 
mcreasing  on  the  confines  of  the  factory  districts.  The  interest  and  convenience  of  indivi- 
dual manufacturers  and  owners  of  property  has  determined  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the 
manner  of  that  growth,  while  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  have  not 
been  considered  till  subsequently,  if  indeed  (which  is  doubtful)  they  are  much  regarded  even 
now. 

Until  twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  paving  and  sewering  Act  in  any  of  the  townships  ; 
even  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  containing  in  the  year  1831  upwards  of  142,000  inha- 
bitants, this  was  the  case ;  and  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  streets  and  sewers  on  the 

^•47-  p  F  3  invasion 
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  pamphlet.    At  this  present  time  the  paving  of  the  streets  proceeds  rapidly  in  every  direc- 

Letter  from  tion,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  the  drains.    Upon  the  whole,  it  is  gratifying  to  bear 

J.  Roberton,  Esq.    testimony  to  the  zeal  of  the  authorities  in  carrying  on  these  salutary  improvements,  especially 
to  the  Chairman.     when  it  is  known  that  no  street  can  be  paved  and  sewered  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
-  of  property,  unless  a  certain  large  proportion  of  the  land  on  either  side  is  built  upon. 

Owing  to  this  cause  several  important  streets  remain  to  this  hour  disgraceful  nuisances. 

Manchester  has  no  Building  Act,  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  certain  central  streets, 
over  which  the  Police  Act  gives  the  Commissioners  power,  each  proprietor  builds  as  he 
pleases.  New  cottages,  with  or  without  cellars,  huddled  together  row  behind  row,  may  be 
seen  springing  up  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  where  the 
land  is  higher  in  price  than  land  for  cottage  sites  in  other  townships  is.  With  such  pro- 
ceedings as  these  the  authorities  cannot  interfere.  A  cottage  row  may  be  badly  drained, 
the  streets  may  be  full  of  pits,  brimful  of  stagnant  water,  the  receptacles  of  dead  cats  and 
dogs,  yet  no  one  may  find  fault.  The  number  of  cellar  residences  you  have  probably 
learned  from  the  papers  published  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  is  very  great  in 
all  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and  even  j,in  Hulme,  a  large  portion  of  which  consists  of  cottages 
recently  erected,  the  same  practice  is  continued.  That  it  is  an  evil  must  be  obvious  on  the 
slightest  consideration,  for  how  can  a  hole  underground  of  from  12  to  15  feet  square  admit 
of  ventilation  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  human  habitation  ? 

We  have  no  authorized  inspector  of  dwellings  and  streets.  If  an  epidemic  disease  were 
to  invade,  as  happened  in  1832,  the  authorities  would  probably  order  inspection,  as  they 
did  on  that  occasion,  but  it  would  be  merely  by  general  permission,  not  of  right. 

So  long  as  this  and  other  great  manufacturing  towns  were  multiplying  and  extending 
their  branches  of  manufacture  and  were  prosperous,  every  fresh  addition  of  operatives  found 
employment,  good  wages,  and  plenty  of  food ;  and  so  long  as  the  families  of  working  people 
are  well  fed,  it  is  certain  they  maintain  their  health  in  a  surprising  manner",  even  in  cellars 
and  other  close  dwellings.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Food  is  dear,  labour 
scarce,  and  wages  in  many  branches  very  low ;  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  dis- 
ease and  death  are  making  unusual  havoc.  In  the  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836  (years 
of  prosperity),  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Manchester  House  of  Recoveiy 
amounted  to  only  1,685,  or  421  per  annum  ;  while  in  the  two  pinching  years,  1838  and 
1839,  the  number  admitted  was  2,414,  or  1,207  per  annum.  It  is  in  such  a  depressed  state 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  as  at  present  exists  that  unpaved  and  badly  sewered  streets, 
narrow  alleys,  close  unventilated  courts  and  cellars,  exhibit  their  malign  influence  in  aug- 
menting the  sufferings  which  that  greatest  of  all  physical  evils,  want  of  sufficient  food, 
inflicts  on  young  and  old  in  large  towns,  but  especially  on  the  young. 

Manchester  has  no  public  park  or  other  grounds  where  the  population  can  walk  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air.  New  streets  are  rapidly  extending  in  every  direction,  and  so  great 
already  is  the  expanse  of  the  town,  that  those  who  live  in  the  more  populous  quarters  can 
seldom  hope  to  see  the  green  face  of  nature.  It  is  true,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
salubrity  of  a  town  than  liberty  to  extend  its  limits  in  every  direction  ;  in  that  case,  the 
streets,  it  may  be  expected,  will  be  spacious,  and  the  buildings  of  moderate  height,  whereby 
a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  secured  even  in  the  most  central  parts ;  but  this  liberty 
admits  of  abuse,  which  certainly  happens  when  no  public  walks  or  grounds  are  reserved  for 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  respect  Manchester  is  disgracefully  defective,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  empire.  Every  advantage  of  this  nature  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  getting  of  money  in  the  shape  of  ground-rents.  The  evil  is  perpetrated,  and  cannot  now 
be  remedied,  at  least  without  an  expense  too  great  to  be  thought  of. 

Forty  years  ago  this  island  supported  a  population  of  less  than  11,000,000,  and  its  arable 
surface  was  divided  amongst  perhaps  as  large  a  number  of  proprietors  as  it  is  at  present.  But 
how  great  the  change  in  that  brief  period  !  About  7,000,000  of  inhabitants  have  been  added 
to  the  then  existing  stock,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  congregated  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  depend  for  bread  on  the  wages  of  labour.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  new  laws  and 
regulations  are  become  necessary  for  sanatory  purposes  in  the  civic  government  of  towns. 
Every  year  shows,  that  upon  the  rich  and  the  intelhgent,  especially  upon  the  Christian,  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  Christian  Legislature,  new  and  heavier  duties  are  devolving.  But  the 
evils  which  exist  are  so  numerous,  and  the  subject  under  inquiry  is  one  of  so  complex  a 
nature,  so  vast  and  so  overwhelming,  that  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  be  silent  with  respect 
to  the  remedial  measures,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Yours,  &c. 

To  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.  m.p.  (signed)       John  Roberton. 
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In  this  Index,  Rep.  p.  refers  to  the  Page  of  the  Report,  and  the  Figures  following  the  Names  to 

the  Questions  of  the  Evidence. 


A. 

ABATTOIRS.    Great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  abattoirs;  they  are  generally 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  Jenks  2792.  See  also  Slaughter-houses. 

Air  in  Courts: 

Generally/. — Free  currents  of  air  might  be  produced  by  cutting  openings,  which  might 
be  done  at  a  moderate  expense,  Smith  34, 

Saffron-hill,  Holborn  Union. — There  are  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  several  of  which 
have  no  current  of  air,  Wilkes  416-418.  See  also  Alleys.  Courts. 

Aldersgate-street.    Mass  of  misery  and  impurity  from  the  back  of  Aldersgate-street  to 
Golden-lane,  and  thence  to  Bethnal-green,  Jordan  159. 

Alfred-row  (Bethnal-green).    Accumulation  of  filth  in  it;  vi^retched  construction  of  the 
houses  ;  prevalence  of  fever,  Smith  48. 

Alleys: 

Ashton. — Fronts  of  houses  in  many  instances  very  near  each  other,  Ashton^Qo'^. 

Leeds. — Numerous  alleys  and  yards  in  which  free  circulation  of  air  is  prevented  from 
their  construction,  Williamson  1713.  See  also  Courts. 

Arnott,  Neil,  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Neglect  of  drainage  in  great  towns  is  the 

cause  of  fevers  and  other  illnesses,  505,  506  Necessity  of  having  sloping  drains,  and 

of  paving  all  courts  and  alleys,  507  Of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  509  And  an 

effective  service  of  scavengers  to  remove  offal,  510  Importance  of  ventilation  by 

wide  streets  and  well-constructed  houses,  511  Malaria  arises  from  burial-grounds 

where  the  bodies  are  not  covered  deeply  enough,  512-514  Disgusting  state  of  parts 

of  Wapping,  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  Stepney,  inspected  at  the  request  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission;  prevalence  of  fever,  517-520 — ^--Typhoid  fevers  would  disappear  under 
proper  sanatory  police  regulations,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  is  now  incurred  in  main- 
taining orphans  and  widows,  521-523. 

Malaria  injures  the  health  generally,  and  then  all  diseases  become  more  serious,  524, 

525  Proofs  of  want  of  drainage  causing  fever,  528,  529  -Case  of  a  school  at  the 

back  of  Euston-square  in  which  sickness  disappeared  after  the  filling  up  of  a  lake  of 

filth,  530  Scantiness  of  food  is  an  exciting  cause  of  fever  and  other  sickness,  532- 

534"  1"^  the  suburbs  of  London,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  of  building,  no 

attention  has  been  paid,  to  drainage,  535-538  Some  compulsory  power  to  enforce 

cleansing  and  drainage  is  necessary,  539,  540. 

The  wind  blows  into  courts,  which  would  in  that  way  be  ventilated,  except  that  there 

being  no  thoroughfare,  filth  is  thrown  in  and  accumulates,  541-546  There  should  be 

some  authority  to  enforce  communication  with  the  sewers,  and  to  prevent  cesspools 
being  dug  below  the  level,  547,  548. 

A  board  of  health  for  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  excellent  economy,  and  only 

justice  to  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  classes,  549-556.  581,  582  The  board 

of  guardians  would  be  the  fittest  authorities  for  carrying  sanatory  measures  into  effect, 

557,558-  It  would  be  their  office  to  prevent  sickness;  now,  their  only  care  is  to  cure 

it,  559-561  Case  in  which  the  higher  classes  were  affected  with  fever  on  account  of 

defective  drainage,  562  The  north-west  of  London  is  the  most  healthy,  as  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  south-west  and  north-east,  563  Wherever  there  is  drainage  the 

habits  of  the  people  are  more  cleanly,  564,  565  The  children  of  a  class  of  persons 

living  from  generation  to  generation  in  crowded  cities  visibly  deteriorate,  566-573  

Houses  opposite  to  gullyholes  may  be  affected  with  fever,  574  The  slaughtering  of 

cattle  in  crowded  places,  and  in  cellars,  must  be  injurious  to  health,  575-580. 

Injury  arising  from  churchyards,  583-  Ignorance  displayed  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 

in  placing  animals  in  an  unventilated  house,  583  Extraordmary  scenes  of  intemperance 

in  St.  Giles's  on  a  Saturday  night,  584-587  Stinted  growth  and  weak  constitutions  of 

children  of  drunken  parents;  they  die  very  soon,  588-590  The  evils  of  spirit-drink- 
ing have  increased  of  late,  591-594  The  open  spaces  in  the  eastern  parts  of  London 

are  not  beneficial  to  health,  being  full  of  ditches  and  stagnant  water,  595-597  Much 

sickness  is  caused  by  want  of  fuel;  the  poor  think  that  spirits  will  supply  the  place  of 
fire,  508,  599  The  poor  use  their  fuel  very  uneconomically  ;  plan  of  Count  Romford; 
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Arnott,  Neil,  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

witness's  invention  of  cooking  apparatus,  &c.  in  a  stove  that  will  cost  only  1 1^.  or  id- 

a  day,  600-612  Ventilation  would  be  improved  at  the  same  time,  613-615  On 

Sunday  many  of  the  poor  go  from  their  houses;  those  who  have  not  clothes  conceal 
themselves,  616,  617. 

Ashforth,  Mr.    Care  taken  of  the  children  in  his  mills,  Sijmons  1175-1177. 

Ashton,  Mr.    State  of  workmen  at  his  factories,  Fletcher  1272. 

Ashton.    State  of  working  classes,  Co&£?en  1811  Evidence  as  to  population;  mode  of 

building  in  Ashton,  Ashton  2597  Fewer  cellar  residents  than  at  Manchester  and 

Liverpool;  bad  sewerage  and  ventilation.  Wood  2241. 

Ashton,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  2596 

 Lives  near  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  and  Dukinfield,  2597  Extent  of  population; 

inhabited  principally  by  working  classes,  2599  Not  so  many  houses  built  in  close 

courts  as  in  other  towns,  2601  •  In  the  alleys  the  fronts  of  houses  are  in  many  instances 

very  near  each  other,  2603  Drainage  very  good  in  Dukinfield  and  Ashton;  in  Sta- 
leybridge principally  good,  2604  Principally  surface  drains,  2606  At  present  no 

system  of  inspection  ;  such  an  arrangement  very  desirable,  2611  All  paving  is  op- 
tional, except  the  public  roads,  which  are  done  under  the  Turnpike  Act,  2612  No 

building  regulations  in  respect  of  space,  2619  Nor  any  system  of  inspection  as  to 

cleanliness,  2620  Water  very  well  supplied  under  recents  Acts  of  Parliament,  2621 

 No  places  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  people  ;  but  the  places  being  small,  inha- 
bitants can  get  out  to  the  surrounding  districts,  2623  A  general  building  Act,  which 

would  promote  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  would  be  of  great  use,  2624 

 If  the  houses  are  not  comfortable,  the  working  classes  are  much  more  likely  to 

resort  \o  the  pubhc-houses,  2625. 

Ashworth,  Edm.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Turton,  near  Bolton,  1834  — 

Population  of  Bolton  50,000,  1836 — ■ — A  considerable  increase  in  the  houses  in  the  last 

15  years,  1837,  ^^3^  A  great  portion  of  the  small  houses  built  back  to  back,  1840 

 There  are  sewerage  Acts,  but  they  are  very  inefficient,  1842  Highly  desirable  to 

have  regulations  as  to  buildings,  sewerage,  &c.  in  all  crowded  populations,  1844-1846 

 Schools  in  Bolton  are  without  play-grounds,  1849,  1850  The  moor  was  inclosed 

20  years  ago,  without  any  reservation  for  the  poor,  1855  Want  of  a  larger  class  of 

cottage  for  well-employed  workmen,  1857  '"^^^^  supply  of  water  is  ample,  good,  and 

cheap,  1858  There  is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  cottages,  1872  Building 

societies  at  Bolton  prevail  considerably  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  more  freely 
among  the  shopkeepers  and  belter  class  of  people,  1875. 

Ashworth,  Mr.    State  of  workmen  at  his  factory,  Fletcher  1272. 

Assessments  (Dublin).    Mode  of  assessing  for  the  sewers'  rate  in  Dublin,  Maunsell  3245.. 
3248.  3258,  3259. 

B, 

Back-Ball  Alley  (St.  Bartholomew's).    There  is  neither  drainage  nor  ventilation;  every 
room  is  occupied  by  a  family  ;  number  of  fever  cases.  Miller  800-803. 

Bach-Bear  Alley  (West  London  Union).    Numerous  cases  of  typhus  fever  ;  want  of  venti- 
lation and  drainage  ;  the  city  of  London  have  made  sewers,  and  not  a  case  has  since 

occurred,  Jordan  138-144  Fever  has  extended  from  Back  Bear-alley  to  other 

places,  Jordan  167. 

Baker,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Clerk  of  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Poplar 

district,  1548  Almost  all  the  district  below  the  level  of  the  river,  1553  Sewers 

regulated  by  means  of  sluices,  1554  Amount  of  rate,  1554  Limehouse  has  been 

much  improved,  1558  There  are  no  means  of  forcing  houses  to  communicate  with 

sewers,  1561  Frequent  applications  to  arch  over  tiie  Great  Field  sewer,  1566  

Abundance  of  drainage  and  sewerage  in  witness's  district;  drains  want  arching  over  any- 
where that  houses  are  built,  1576  Power  to  enforce  simultaneous  cleansing  of  sewers 

would  be  most  important,  1580  Commissioners  have  very  much  felt  the  want  of  this 

power;  proceedings  been  greatly  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  not  having  such 
power,  1581. 

Baker's-Arms  Alley  (Whitechapel).    Effluvia  arising  from  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
and  want  of  light  and  air.  Smith  65,  66. 

Baldwin's  Gardens  (Holborn  Union).    A  long  street  between  Gray's-inn-lane  and  Leather- 
lane  has  no  sewer,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  in  a  filthy  state,  ffhite  357~36i' 

Ballast  Board,  Dublin.    Power  of  that  body  to  prevent  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
being  cast  into  the  LifFey,  Maunsell  3270. 

Bartholomew's, 
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Bartholomew's,  St.,  the  Great.    Neglect  of  drainage;  filthy  state  of  streets;  stagnant 
cesspools ;  prevalence  of  fever,  Miller,  796-800. 

Baths: 

Generally. — Establishment  of  public  baths  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  very 
necessary,  ijep.  p.  xx.  xxi.;  Fletcher  1305;  Duncan  2501 ;  Jenks  2779. 

Leeds. — Two  public  baths  in  Leeds;  one  for  better  classes,  and  one,  to  a  certain 
extent,  used  by  working  classes,  Williamson  1774. 

London. — Public  baths  could  be  supplied  with  water  at  a  small  expense,  Moseley 
1044-1055. 

Westminster-road,  Lambeth, — Dimensions  of  the  baths  in  the  Westminster-road,  charge 
for  admission,  supply  of  water,  &c.,  Sowten,  3060-3102. 

Bayswater  Sewer.    Was  executed  by  Government,  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be 

paid  off  in  twenty  years.  White  2594  This  mode  might  be  applied  to  most  towns, 

charging  the  capital  borrowed  on  tlie  rent  of  the  houses.  White  2594. 

Beckwith-row  (Bethnal-green).  Accumulation  of  filth  in  it ;  wretched  construction  of  the 
houses;  prevalence  of  fever,  Smif/i  48. 

Bedworth.  Improved  state  of  Bedworth  since  the  arrival  of  the  present  rector;  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  Fletcher  1246. 

Benefit  Societies.    By  no  means  so  general  as  might  be  desirable,  Fletcher  1331. 

Bethnal-green.  Miserable  state  of  the  population,  Hep.  p.  v  Dampness  of  Bethnal- 
green  ;  practice  of  silk  weavers  to  close  their  windows.  Smith  25  The  open  spaces 

in  Bethnal-green  being  neglected  and  filled  with  stagnant  water,  instead  of  being 

healthy,  are  injurious.  Smith  128-130  Is  not  generally  crowded  ;  there  is  no  reason 

that  it  should  not  be  healthy,  except  that  the  necessary  precautions  are  not  taken. 

Smith  40  Large  stagnant  open  ditch  behind  it ;  inhabitants  constantly  suffering  from 

fever.  Smith  60. 

Bethnal-green  Union.  Number  of  pauper  fever  cases  which  occurred  in  the  union  in  the 
year  1838,  Smith  17-21  Expense  of  fever  cases  to  this  union,  Smith  30. 

Birmingham.  State  of  Birmingham  ;  necessity  for  sanatory  regulations,  &c..  Rep. p.  xii.  

Entirely  devoid  of  open  space;  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  also  without  any  such 
convenience,  Fletcher  1241. 

Birmingham  Clubs.  Generally  speaking,  more  popular  among  working  classes  than  benefit 
societies  not  well  managed,  Fletcher  1331. 

Blue-Anchor  Yard  (Whitechapel).  Accumulation  of  filth  ;  neglect  of  drainage  ;  preva- 
lence of  fever.  Smith  69. 

Board  of  Health.  Advisable  to  establish,  in  every  town  of  a  certain  amount  of  population* 
a  board  of  health,  with  particular  duties.  Rep.  p.xvm;  Arnott  546-556,  581,  582; 
Williamson 1895.  1938.  1940;  White  2593;  Smith  ^'j ^2  ;  Hodson  3002;  Maun- 
sell  3295.  3298.  3303-339^- 

Bone-boilers.  Necessity  of  removing  the  bones  from  the  bone-boilers'  yards  in  the  midst  of 
a  densely  peopled  district,  where  they  are  decomposed  for  manure,  Moseley  1016-1034. 

Bone-boiling.    Should,  in  crowded  populations,  be  put  down  by  law,  Pennethorne  2880. 

Boot-and-Shoe  Yard,  Leeds.  Cases  of  malignant  fever  continually  sent  to  the  fever  hos- 
pital, Williamson  1678. 

Bordesley  District,  Birmingham.  Bad  state  of  the  dwellings  of  this  district.  Wood  2274 
 Open  sewerage  in  this  quarter,  Wood  2281-2284. 

Bradford.  State  of  Bradford  as  to  sewerage,  drainage,  courts,  lodging-houses,  &c.,  Wil- 
liamson 1801. 

Building  Act.    Provisions  proper  to  insert  in  any  new  Building  Act,  Rep.  p.  xv  An 

improvement  in  the  Building  Act,  to  prevent  persons  building  courts,  would  be  ciesirabk-, 

Byles  255-257  Desirable  to  have  general  Building  Act,  that  should  lay  down  general 

regulations  to  prevent  such  forms  of  structure  as  are  injurious,  Pennethorne  2831^  

Proper  regulations  as  to  buildings  and  widih  of  streets  should  be  enforced,  Williamson 

1879  general  Building  Act  would  promote  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 

poor,  Ashton  2624;  and  would  be  advantageous,  Cubitt  3407-  Obstacles  to  the 

drawing  a  general  Building  Act,  Cubitt  3421-3423. 

Dublin. — Powers  proposed  to  be  granted  under  a  Building  Act  for  Ireland,  Maunsell 
3329-3341  Necessity  for  a  Building  Act  tor  the  city  of  iJublin,  Maunsell  3328. 

London. — Principal  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  are  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 

thickness  of  party-walls,  and  to  prevent  accident  from  fire.  White  2545  Want  of 

regulations ;  some  general  law  on  the  subject  necessary,  White  2553-2558  Nothing 

384.  G  G  impracticable 
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impracticable  in  a  general  Building  Act,  the  regulations  of  vvliich  might  be  carried  out 

by  local  authorities,  White  iq^q  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  Buildmg 

Act  does  not  t;ike  in  many  places  which  are  now  growing  very  populous,  ISmilh  2636 

 At  present  there  are  seven  rales  or  classes  of  buildings.  Smith  2664  London 

Building  Act;  its  powers,  Pennelhorne  2828. 

Building  Regulations : 

Ashton,  &ic. — None  at  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  or  Dukinfield,  Ashton  2619. 

Liverpool. — No  regulation  in  Liverpool  as  to  buildings.  Wood  2169  Good  building 

regulations  would  be  very  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  working  classes,  Wood  2170 
 Extent  of  Building  Act  powers  in  Liverpool,  Duncan  2438. 

,  Building  Societies,  Bolton.  Building  societies  at  Bolton  prevail  considerably  among  the 
poorer  classes,  but  more  frequent  among  shopkeepers  and  better  class  of  people,  Ash- 
worth  1875. 

Bulkington.    State  of  the  population  in  the  village  of  Bulkington,  Fletcher  1 235. 

Burial-grounds.    Continuance  of  burying-grounds  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities  is  most 

injurious  to  health,  Rep.p.xx  Malaria  arises  when  the  bodies  are  not  covered  deeply 

enough,  Dr.  Arnott,  512-514.  583  There  are  several  between  Golden-lane  and  Bun- 

hilLrow,  and  are  very  injurious,  Moseley  883-88S  Highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 

towns  having  burial-grounds  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  Jenks  2787  Choice  of 

sites  for  burial-grounds,  Jenks  2789,  Walker  3134-3139,  3488.  3493  Doubtful  whether 

burial-places  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  inhabitants,  Hodgson  3020. 
See  also  Cemeteries. 

Bury,    State  of  working  classes,  Cobden  181 1  Fewer  cellar  residents  than  at  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  ;  bad  sewerage  and  ventilation,  Wood  2241. 

Byles,  Samuel.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  —  Lives  in  Church-street,  Spitalfields;  reported 

to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  that  district,  176,  177  Worst  places  in  the 

Whitechapel  Union  enumerated;  they  have  been  the  constant  abode  of  fever,  178 — ^ 

And  in  Spitalfields  pari^h,  179  State  of  Hudson's-court ;  when  persons  die  of  fever, 

their  rooms  are  let  immediately,  without  any  precaution  or  warning,  180.  182,  183  

Defective  state  of  the  drainage  in  all  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  some  of  the  back  streets, 

181  Under  the  New  Police  Act  the  district  surveyor  is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  a  nuisance 

is  not  removed  when  pointed  out  to  him,  184  Much  expense  is  cast  upon  the  poor 

rate  by  the  sickness  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  if  the  causes  were  removed  a  great  saving 

would  be  effected,  185-190  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  to  the  district  would  be 

the  opening  of  spacious  and  extended  thoroughfares,  191,  192  The  commissioners 

of  sewers  cannot  make  persons  communicate  with  the  sewers;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  penally  for  communicating  with  ihem,  193-196  In  many  parts  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets there  are  ancient  above-ground  watercourses,  which,  being  obstructed  by  houses, 

form  into  stagnant  pools,  197  There  are  houses'wiih  10  or  12  rooms,  and  a  family 

in  each  room,  198  The  district  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  East  London 

Company,  199. 

The  sewerage  is  not  regularly  inspected,  but  only  casually  by  the  inspector  of  pavements, 

200-211  There  should  be  a  power  fiom  the  Government  to  attend  to  measures  of  a 

sanatory  nature,  212-  Small-pox  is  prevented  in  a  great  degree  by  vaccination,  but 

when  it  does  occur  it  is  of  the  confluent  kind,  216,  217. 

The  efficiency  of  schools  is  much  diminished  by  the  condition  of  the  children's  homes, 

218-220  There  is  no  play-ground  to  the  schools  except  to- Hare-sireet  Fields  British 

School,  221  They  use  much  coarse  bad  fish,  which  disposes  them  to  disorder,  222- 

225  The  children  in  the  silk  weaving  factories  have  cocoa  for  breakfast,  226-228 

 General  wages  of  the  district,  230  Marked  difference  between  the  children  of 

weavers  and  of  other  people;  they  are  subject  to  scrofulous  diseases,  231-235  The 

weavers  work  in  very  close  rooms,  236-238 — —The  surveyor  of  pavements  is  the  only 

officer  who  has  power  to  jemove  nuisances,  239-243  Neglect  of  landlords  to  cleanse 

their  houses;  cases  in  which  persons  died  of  fever  on  entering  an  unclean  house,  244 

 There  sliould  be  an  officer  of  health  in  every  neighbourhood,  to  assist  ihe  medical 

officer,  245.  250  He  should  be  independent  of  local  authority,  246,  247  The 

whole  attention  of  one  person  would  be  occupied,  248,  249  The  expense  should  be 

borne  by  the  county,  251  Fever  hospitals  appoint  officers  of  this  kind,  but  they 

frequently  meet  with  difficulties,  252  A  good  system  of  sewerage  is  the  first  thing 

to  be  attended  to,  253,  254  Improvements  in  the  Building  Act  to  prevent  persons 

budding  courts  would  be  desirable,  255-257  Disgusting  neglect  of  privies,  a  great 

source  ef  typhus  fever ;  improvement  of  Wentv\orth-court  in  this  respect,  258,259  

Great  nuisance  of  lodging-houses ;  there  is  no  power  of  inspection,  259-261  Great 

importance  of  a  thoi'oughfaie,  as  recommended  by  tiie  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Improvements,  262. 
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Camberweil,  Surrey  District  Sewers.    Applicaiion  from  board  of  guardians,  Carnberwell,  to 
commissioners  of  sewers;  line  or  sewerage  lias  been  formed  under  the  public  road  from 

Camberwell-green  lo  Walworth,  Drew,  1514  Sewer  constructed  a  year  since  in 

Camberwel],  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  inhabitants ;  only  one  application 

has  been  made  for  opening  a  drain  into  the  sewer,  Newman,  2102  Sewer  brought  up 

to  a  certain  point  to  drain  a  stagnant  pond  ;  inhabitants  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
it,  'Newman  2119. 

Campden  Gardens,  Bethnal-greeii.    Extraordinary  malignity  of  the  fever  in  tliis  place, 
where  the  houses,  if  properly  built  and  drained,  are  healthily  situated.  Smith  42,  43. 

Cartwright-slreet,  Whitechapel,     Filthy  and  unwholesome  state  thereof ;  prevalence  of 
fever,  Smith  68. 

Castle-street,  Westminster.    Filthv  and  unwholesome  state  of  the  alleys,  Moseley  854, 
855. 

Cellars : 

Generally. — Miserable  habitations,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  word  cellar  would  indicate 

generally,  Fletcher  1280  If  possible,  the  poor  should  be  prevented  or  discouraged 

from  living  in  cellars,  Williamson  1950,  1951. 

Birmingham. — Many  persons  live  in  cellars  in  Birmingham,  which,  when  lighted  and 
well  ventilated,  are  not  unwholesome,  Hodgson  3068. 

Dublin. — Description  of  the  cellar  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  in  Dublin  ;  want  of 

•  drainage,  Maunsell  3180.  3182. 

Hull. — No  cellar  residents  in  Hull,  Wood  2361. 

Liverpool. —  Evidences  as  to  cellar  population,  Cobden  1820-1830  Rent  of  cellars 

is.  6f/.  to  3s.  gd.  per  week.  Wood  2155  Principal  part  of  the  streets  in  which  tlie 

•  poor  live  have  only  surface  drainage ;  smell  of  cellars  most  offensive,  Vi'ood  2164  

There  are  8,000  inhabited  cellars  at  the  present  time,  Duncan  2370  Statement  that 

these  cellars  are  dark,  damp,  confined,  and  ill  ventilated,  is  quite  correct,  Duncan  2373 

-   Cellars  frequently  contain  two  and  three  families,  Dmican  2377-  Miserable  state 

of  cellars  as  to  light  and  air,  Duncan  2412  Extent  of  fever  in  the  cellar  population, 

Duncan  2415. 

Manchester. — Number  of  persons  resident  in  cellars  in  Manchester,  Cobden  1837  

Cellar  residences  not  so  numerous  at  Manchester  as  at  Liverpool,  Wood  2210  Un- 
healthy state  of  the  cellar  population,  Smith  2650-2653. 

Salford. — Number  of  persons  resident  in  cellars  in  Salford,  Cobden  1833. 
See  also  Ashton.       Courts.  Drainase. 

o 

Cemeteries  : 

France. — Not  allowed  in  France  within  a  mile  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  Jew^s  2788. 
Naples. — Cemeteries  not  permitted  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  Jenks  2788. 

Cesspools.    Commissioners  of  Sewers  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  cess- 
pools, Heelis  295,  Unwin  1 4 13,  Drew  149  1 ,  Smith  i6go,  2601,  Pennethorne  2859  

Cesspool  drainage,  in  any  general  Sewerage  Act,  should  be  prohibited  altogether.  While 

2578  State  of  cellars  in  courts  from  the  oozing  through  of  cesspool  water;  frequently 

holes  dug  in  cellars  to  hold  water,  Duncan  2515  Too  many  cesspools  allowed  in 

Brighton,  Jenks  2762  Of  great  use  if  commissioners  had  power  to  prevent  the 

formaiion  of  cesspools,  Jenks  2773  State  of  the  drainage  of  London  50  years  ago, 

during  the  prevalence  of  cesspools,  Cubitt  3452. 

Children : 

Generalli/. — The  children  of  families  living  from  generation  to  generation  in  crowded 

cities  visibly  deteriorate.  Dr.  ^rao^^  566-573  Stunted  growth  and  weak  constitutions 

of  children  of  drunken  parents;  they  die  very  soon,  Dr.  Arnott  588-590  The  con- 
stitution of  children  would  not  be  affected  by  the  habits  of  their  parents,  unless  actual 

disease  had  been  engendered,  Moseleij  933-944  Injurious  elfecis  of  the  filthy  state  of 

the  close  streets  and  courts  on  the  children,  ^Fooc?  2224,  2225. 

Glasgow. — Are  very  emaciated  ;  their  occupations  ;  want  of  instruction,  Symous  1 100- 
.   1107.  1173, 1174. 

LiverjiooL—'BsiA  health  of  children  in  the  crowded  districts  of  Liverpool,  W^oot/ 21 67. 
3^4-  G  G  2  Cholera  : 
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Cholera : 

Birmingham. — State  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  during  the  existence  of  the  cholera, 
Hodgson  ^g'j'j. 

Drogheda. — Town  decimated  by  cholera,  Maunsell  3322. 

Edinburgh. — Absence  of  cholera  from  the  village  of  Restalrig,  Miller  3846. 

Lambeth. — Effects  of  the  cholera  in  the  Surrey  districts  of  sewerage,  from  the  filth  of 
the  district;  30  or  40  persons  living  in  houses  in  the  filthiest  state,  Newman  2099. 

Liverpool. — Extent  of  cholera,  in  1831,  in  Liverpool,  Duncan  2430. 

Manchester. — Injurious  effects  of  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  inhabitants,  demonstrated 
during  the  cholera,  Wood  2217. 

St.  Olave's. — There  have  been  recent  cases  of  cholera,  Clarke  494,  495. 

Saffron-hill. — Evils  of  cholera  much  aggravated  from  the  form  of  buildings  and  the 
confined  state  of  courts,  and  want  of  proper  sewerage,  Smith  2644, 
See  also  Disease. 

Church-row,  Liraehouse.  Inconvenience  of  a  private  drain ;  the  inhabitants  will  not  agree 
together  to  cleanse  it,  Heelis  300. 

Church-street,  Bethnal-green.  The  main  thoroughfare  has  no  drain  ;  mode  of  cleansing. 
Smith  55,  56. 

Clarke,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Medical  officer  of  St.  Olave's  union,  442  

It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  who  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  from 

the  wharfs,  445  The  Greenwich  Railway  intersects  the  district,  447  -The  inlia- 

bitants  are  principally  Irish,  and  are  crowded  together  in  courts  and  alleys;  the  houses 
are  ill  built  and  ventilated;  filthy  state  of  the  privies  built  over  open  ditches,  448,449 

 There  is  very  little  fall  in  these  ditches,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  filth  takes 

place,  which  generates  typhus  fever,  449-452  Population  of  the  district;  proportion 

of  the  working  classes,  453-455  Their  mode  of  life  predisposes  them  to  fever,  456, 

457  Their  wages  at  the  wharfs  are  not  enough  to  maintain  their  families,  458-461 

 The  supply  of  water  is  good,  463  The  people  throw  all  the  refuse  and  ofl'al  into 

the  open  gutters,  464. 

The  leet  jury  have  the  power  of  presenting  these  nuisances,  but  no  one  t^kes  sufficient 

interest  in  the  matter,  465-468  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  pavements  to 

see  that  the  courts  and  alleys  are  properly  cleaned,  469-472  Sickness  is  very  pre- 
valent among  the  children,  473 — —Very  few  go  to  school,  and  tliose  who  do  suffer  from 
the  filth  and  evil  example  of  their  homes,  474-478  Number  of  cases  attended;  num- 
ber of  fever  patients,  479-482  Small-pox  has  prevailed  very  much,  483  The 

labouring  classes  would  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  vaccination,  484-487  Vac- 
cination modifies  the  disease  so  much,  that  it  hardly  requires  medical  treatment,  489  

The  parish  is  not  above  spring-tides ;  the  drainage  might  be  well  effected  by  sluices, 

490-403 — ■ — There  have  been  recent  cases  of  cholera,  494,  495  The  great  quantity  of 

rain  last  season  cleansed  the  ditches,  and  there  were  fewer  cases  of  fever,  496-499  

The  poor-rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-half  in  the  last  three  years,  500. 

Cleanliness : 

Holborn  Union. — There  is  no  system  of  inspection  in  this  union  to  lead  to  clean- 
liness.  White  375-377  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  power  were  given  to 

cleanse  and  whitewash  after  fever,  White  378-382  The  want  of  cleanliness  has  an 

eflfect  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  children,  White  409,  410  Neglect  predisposes 

to  epidemic  diseases,  Evans  661. 

Stepney  Union. — There  are  many  courts  in  Limehouse  in  which  illness  prevails  for 
Avant  of  cleanliness,  Heelis  278-280. 

Clement' s-lane.  Strand.    Filthy  state  of  this  lane,  Walker  3125.  3153,  3154  The 

mortality  in  that  street  equals  that  of  the  worst  district  in  London,  Walker  3155. 

Clement's,  St.,  Church,  Strand.  Intolerable  nuisance  arising  from  the  stench  of  dead 
bodies  in  the  church.  Walker  3501. 

Coal.    Importance  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  coal,  Smith  123,  124. 
See  also  Fuel. 

Cohden,  Richard.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Manchester,  1808  State  of 

population  at  Manchester,  Salford,  Bury,  Ashton,  and  Staleybridge,  1811-1817 — — 

Evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  poor  population   in  Liverpool,  1820  Courts  in 

Liverpool,  1823  Cellar  population,   1820-1830  Necessarily,  in   large  towns 

rapidly  increasing,  a  great  number  of  streets  not  paved,  and  not  soughed,  which  is  of 

course  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  health,  1831  But  those  parts  of  Manchester  under 

the  management  of  commissioners  are  as  well  cleansed  and  soughed  as  any  town  of  the 

same  magnitude  in  the  kingdom,  1831  Number  of  persons  resident  in  cellars  in 

Manchester,  14,960  ;  in  Salford,  3,335,  1833. 

Coffins.  Proof  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  courts  in  Liverpool,  that  the  expense  of  boards 
for  coffins  in  one  year  amounts  to  441      Wood  2149. 

Cole-alley,,  Dublin.    I^escription  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  therein,  Maunsell  3208. 

Commercial 
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Commercial  Road.  Evidence  as  to  buildings  erected  in  the  Commercial  Road  by  the 
Mercers'  Company,  rent,  &c.,  Smith  2722. 

Contagious  Disorders,  Biiminghani.  Promotion  of  contagious  disorders  from  the  exist- 
ence of  beggars'  lodging-houses,  Hodgson  2990-2994. 

Copyhdd  Tenure.  How  copyhold  tenure  tends  to  deteriorate  the  class  of  houses  built, 
Cubitt  3443. 

Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin.    Number  of  patients  in  that  hospital,   showing  the 

proportion  from  Coie-alley  and  Gill's-square,  M aunseli  ^^.OQ. 
Corrie,  Dr.    His  account  of  the  extent  of  fever  among  tlie  lower  classes  at  Birmingham, 

Wood  2285. 
Courts: 

Generally. — The  wind  blows  into  them,  but  there  being  no  thoroughfare,  filth  is 

suffered  to  remain.  Dr.  Arnott,  541-546-  A  n)Ost  injurious  construction  for  houses, 

Fletcher  12']^  Witness  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 

enactment,  giving  power  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and 

improving  the  state  of  these  neglected  courts,  Duncan  24^2         Any  new  building  Act 

should  foibid  the  construction  of  courts  of  a  certain  description,  and  building  liouses 

back  10  back,  Smith  2656  Every  court  should  be  of  a  width  comparative  with  the 

height  of  the  liouses  on  either  side.  Smith  2658. 

Birmingham. — Prevalence  of  close  courts  in  ihe  old  part  of  the  town,  Hodgson  2969. 

Brighton. — A  great  number  of  the  population,  chiefly  fishermen,  inhabit  courts, 
some  under  arches,  others  open  at  the  end,  Jenks  2756. 

Dublin. — Construction  of  the  courts  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  in  Dublin, 
Maunsell,  3172. 

Hull. — State  of  courts  in  Hull,  North  My  ton  district.  Wood  2324-2331. 
Leeds. — Bad  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  improvements  requisite,  Williamson 
1677-1696. 

Liveipool. — Evidence  as  to  their  wretched  condition,  Cobden,  1823  Several  of  the 

courts  have  sixteen  housts ;  in  one,  with  sixteen  houses,  forty  families  resided.  Wood 

2143  2,271  close  courts  in  Liverpool,  Duncan  2380  Evils  of  courts  froai  want  of 

ventilation,  Duncan  2382-2391  On  an  average, six  and  seven  families  in  each  house; 

perhaps  86,400  inhabitants  in  Liverpool  living  in  courts,  Duncan  2392  Courts 

generally  extremely  filthy  ;  scavengers  remove  filih  only  once  a  week,  Duncan  2397 
A  great  many  now  buildmg  in  Toxtetli  Park,  Duncan  2436. 

London. — Evidence  as  to  the  manner  of  planning  courts  in  London  ;  general  construc- 
tion very  injurious  to  health.   White  2549  Many  instances  of  ill-built  courts  in 

London;  generally  every  room  occupied  by  a  family,  all  huddled  togetlier,  Smith  2642 
■ — — Many  instances  of  courts  in  London  with  the  worst  ventilation,  Smith  2654. 

Manchester. — Close  courts  more  common  in  Manchester  than  Birmingham,  Fletcher 
1273. 

Westminster. — Are  very  dirty;  uncleanly  habits  of  the  poor;  the  scavengers  never 
enter  them.  Weld  iiqQ-\  igS.  1217-1219.1220-1226. 

See  also  jiilleys.  Bartholomew,  St.  Bethnal-green.  Building  Jet.  Cellars. 
Children.  Cholera.  Cleanliness.  Coffins.  Drainage.  Farringdon-street. 
Fever.       Giles,  St.       Lodging  houses.       Sewers.       Stepney.  Whitechapel. 

Coventry.    Habits  of  people  in  Coventry  superior  to  those  of  working  classes  in  other 

large  towns,  Fletcher  12^'^' 
Crime,  Birmingham.    Promotion  of  crime  in  Birmingham  from  the  existence  of  beggars' 

lodging-houses,  Hodgson  2990-2998. 

Crown-court,  Whitechapel.    No  sewerage  in  this  court,  Peeke  2014. 

Cubitt,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — A  builder  in  London,  3397  The  practice 

of  building  houses  back  to  back,  in  close  courts,  is  extremely  injurious  to  health,  and 

exceedingly  dangerous  in  cases  of  fire,  3402  A  general  Building  Act  would  be  very 

advantageous,  but  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  into  operation,  3407  Class  of 

persons  usually  proprietors  of  habitations  of  the  poor,  3408  Seldom  that  a  capitalist 

embarks  in  this  description  of  property,  3409  Proposed  regulations  ibr  ensuring 

}noper  veniilation  of  houses  and  width  of  streets,  3410  Regulations   under  the 

Building  Act  for  making  party-walls,  3414  The  poor  should  be  piotected  against 

nuisances  arising  from  Uianufaclories  and  gas-works,  3417  A  general  system  of 

sewerage  and  diainnge  should  be  adopted;  cleansing  is  wholly  neglected  in  tho&e 
distiicis  where  the  rates  are  difficult  of  collection,  3417. 

Predilection  of  the  lower  orders  to  dram-drinking,  and  cause,  3418  The  present 

habitations  of  the  poor  are  extremely  injurious  to  their  morals,  3419  Obstacles  in  the 

way  of  a  general  Building  Act,  3421-3423  Importance  of  providing  airing-grounds 

Ibr  the  lower  orders;  the  want  of  them  drives  people  into  public-houses,  3423  No 

street  should  be  less  than  40  feet  in  width,  3427  Poposed  regulations  tor  en-uring 

proper  sewerage  and  drainage;  necessity  ibr  a  public  officer  to  prevent  nuisances  from 
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Cubitt,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

manufactories  and  gas-works,  3428  No  steam-boats  should  be  allowed  to  ply  that 

'  showed  any  smoke  out  of  the  funnel,  3430  Inutility  of  the  Act  for  compelling  the 

owners  of  steam-engines  to  consume  their  own  smoke;  case  of  an  action  brought  against 
a  large  gas-works  for  nuisance,  and  decision  in  favour  of  the  gas  company,  3431. 

Improved  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  3440  How 

copyhold  tenure  tends  to  deteriorate  the  class  of  houses  built,  3443  It  is  rather  a 

disadvantage  to  the  working  population  of  London  that  everything  in  the  shape  of 
houses  is  leasehold  ;  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  every  parish  throuuhout 
England  there  were  certain  lands  appropriated  for  building,  where  a  man  mighTbuy, 

but  not  exceeding  a  certain  quantity,  3444  Heavy  expense  attendant  on  making  out 

a  title  to  a  small  purchase,  3445  Defects  in  the  working  of  the  commissions  of 

sewers  in  London;  none  of  the  main  sewers  sliould  be  carried  into  the  Thames,  34^47 

 Mr.  Martin's  plan  of  drainage  does  not  go  far  enough,  3448  Proposed  plan  tor 

remedying  the  sewerage  in  London;  the  noxious  matter  should  be  let  out  beyond  the 

river  Lea;  bad  state  of  the  drainage  from  Paddington  to  Chelsea,  3449  State  of  the 

drainage  of  London  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  prevalence  of  cesspools,  3452. 

System  of  saving  the  manure  formerly  by  means  of  laystalls,  3452  Proposed 

.alterations  in  the  board  composing  the  commissioners  of  sewers;  the  commission  con- 
sists of  too  large  a  number  of  persons,  3453  Advantages  u^  a  general  Sew  erage  Act 

far  regulating  the  drainage  of  laige  towns,  3456  The  attention  of  the  Legislature 

should  be  directed  towards  framing  a  general  Building  Act  and  Sewerage  Act,  3459. 

Cul-de-Sacs.    Want  of  ventilation  in  places  of  this  description,  as  instanced  in  several  out 
of  Drury-lane,  Walker  3464. 
See  also  Alleys.  Courts. 

D. 

DaMES'-SchOOLS: 

Generally. — State  of  dames'-schools,  Wood  2348. 

Birmingham. — Better  regulated  than  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Wood  2296  

267  dames'-schools  and  3900  scholars.  Wood  2298. 

Liverpool. —  Wretched  state  of  dames'-schools,  T'Fooc?  2185-21 97  -Prices  at  schools, 

2  J.  to  6d.  per  week,  Wood  21  g8. 

Manchester. — Deplorable  state  of  dames'-schools.  Wood  2226. 

Da  y-Schools : 

Birmingham. — State  of  day-schools,  I'Fooc?  2304 -2307. 

Liverpool. — Close  and  offensive  atmosphere  in  tlie  day-schools.  Wood  2185. 
Dead  Bodies.    See  Burial  Grounds.      Cemeteries.      Clements,  St. 

Dewshury.    Would  be  much  benefited  by  some  general  enactment  as  to  sanatory  regu- 
lations, as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  Williamson  1807. 

Diet. — Scantiness  of  food  an  exciting  cause  of  fevers.  Dr.  Arnott  532-534. 
Glasgow. — Scanty  diet  of  the  people;  potatoes  and  small  quantity  of  meat;  they 
drink  much  spirits,  Symons  118G-1188. 

Lambeth. — The  diet  of  the  people  is  fish  and  spirits,  Wagstaffe  JiJ-J^g.  744-748. 
Disease: 

Generally. — People  are  enfeebled  by  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and  more  disposed  to 

disease,  Moseley  872-875.  896-899  Malaria  injures  the  health,  and  then  all  diseases 

become  more  serious,  Dr.  Arnott  ^1^,  525. 

Birmingham.— One  great  source  of  disease  in  Birmingham  is  the  existence  of  pool- 
lodging-houses,  Llodgson  2990. 

Drury-Lane. — Dreadful  cases  of  disease  in  Wellington-court,  Drury-lane,  arising 
from  want  of  ventilation  and  accumulation  of  filth.  Walker  3469-3471. 

Dublin. — Prevalence  of  disease  in  those  parts  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders,  as 
instanced  by  the  number  of  patients  from  Cole-alley  and  Gill's-square,  Maunsell  3209. 

London. — Spread  of  disease  to  healthier  places  from  want  of  regulation  as  to  build- 
ings, sewers,  &.c..  Smith  90,  91  Other  diseases  besides  fever  prevail,  such  as  small- 
pox, measles,  and  cholera,  Smith  109-113. 

See  also  Cholera.      Measles.  Small-pox. 

Dispensaries  : 

Liverpool. — Medical  relief  to  the  poor  generally  obtained  from  the  dispensarits, 
Duncan  2468. 

Limehouse. — There  is  no  dispensary  in  this  district ;  proportion  of  sick  to  the  popii 
lation,  Heelis  325-327. 
See  also  Fever  Hospital. 
<  Dislricl 
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District  Surveyor.    An  authority  to  enforce  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  similar  to  that  of 
district-surveyor,  as  to  party-walls,  but  more  extensive,  is  needed,  Wagstaffe  780-785. 
See  also  Inspection. 

Drainage  of  Land.    Effect  of  sewers  in  diaining  lands  ;  a  general  benefit  to  houses  where 
they  are  placed,  Neivman  2126,  2]  27. 

Drainage: 

J.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1 .  Generally : 

Some  general  power  to  enforce  drainage  absolutely  necessary,  Moscley  926  ;  Ellison 
1604;  f'Vliite  2r^6S;  Jenks  q.'/'jq  ;  Pen)iethorne  Q.S6Q;  Hodgson   By  proper  drain- 
age, much  disease  might  be  removed  ;  to  incur  expense  in  mciking  drains  would  be 

economy.  Smith  29.3i-33->  Neglect  of  drainage  in  large  towns  is  the  cause  of  fevers 

and  otlier  illnesses,  Dr.  Arnott  QO^-^oy  The  want  ol  it  predisposes  to  fever;  expense 

thus  thrown  upon  the  parish,  PVagslaffe  688-692— — Advantage  of  above-ground  drain- 
age over  under-ground  drainage,  Hodgson  2980  Advantages  of  a  general  Drainage 

Act,  Jenks  2779  Advantage  of  a  general  Act  to  compel  commissioners  of  sewers  to 

make  drains  before  the  houses  are  erected,  //orfgso?*  2983-  Proposed  regulations  for 

ensuring  proper  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  necessity  for  a  public  officer  to  prevent  nuisances 
from  manufactories  and  gas  works,  Cubitt  3428. 

2,  In  particular  Places: 

Ashton  and  Staleybridge.—Drainn^e  in  Ashton  and  Staleybridge  principally  good; 
generally  surface  drainage,  Ashton  2606. 

Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel. —  Greater  prevalence  of  fever  where  drainage  is  bad  ; 
districts  could  be  pointed  out  as  defective  in  sewers  by  the  number  of  cases  of  fever, 

Snnth  y-g  Districts  in  which  this  defect  is  observed;  ihey  are  the  most  densely 

populated,  and  by  the  poorest  classes,  Smith  10-13. 

Birmingham. — Generally  speaking,  very  superior  in  Birmingham  to  the  large  towns 
in  Lancashire,  Wood  2269  Natural  advantages  which  ti)e  town  of  Birmingham  pos- 
sesses for  drainage,  Hodgson  2976  Closure  of  certain  noisome  drains  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera  in  that  town,  Hodgson  2977  Defect  in  the  construction  of  ihe 

drains  in  Birmingham  ;  proposed  remedies,  Hodgson  2980-  Evils  of  the  present  system 

of  making  drains  from  houses  to  main  sewers,  Hodgson  2983  In  many  parts  of  the 

town  the  levels  are  so  high  that  they  do  not  drain  the  cellars,  Hodgso)t  2980  None 

should  be  constructed  that  did  not  admit  a  man  to  go  up  and  clean  tliem,  Hodgson  2980. 

Brighton. — A  decided  want  of  under-ground  drainage,  Jerdts  2762. 

Drury-lane. — General  want  of  drainage  in  the  courts  and  allies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Drury-Lane,  Walker  3468. 

Dublin, — Reason  why  the  system  of  drainage  in  Dublin  is  defective,  Maunsell  3237. 
3244. 

Dnkinfield. — In  Dukitifield  drainage  very  good,  Ashton  2604.  ' 

Glasgow. — Its  defective  state;  no  improvements  were  made  while  the  population  was 
rapidly  increasing,  Symon's  1069-1071.  1123-1130. 

Holborn  Union. — The  health  of  the  poor  would  be  improved  by  better  drainage,  clean- 
liness, and  ventilation.  White  408. 

Limehouse  District,  Stepney  Union. — The  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  open  drains;  in  1838  nearly  every  family  living  near  one  of  them  was 

affected  by  (ever,  Heelis  267-276  The  drains  communicating  wiiii  the  sewers  are  very 

imperfect,  Heelis  277. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester. —  Drains  and  stagnant  phices  left  open  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts immediately  round  Manchester  and  Liver[)Ool,  Hood  2251. 

St.  Glare's. — The  parish  is  not  above  spring-tides  ;  the  drainage  might  be  well  effected 
by  sluices,  Clarke  490.  493. 

Southwark. — Tlie  communications  with  the  drains  are  neglected,  Evans  644-648, 

Spitaljields. —  Defective  slate  of  the  drainage  in  all  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  some  of 
the  back  streets,  Byl.es  181. 

Wednesbury,  &c.— Defective  state  of  the  drainage  in  the  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  and 
Walsall  district,  Hodgson  3010. 

Whitechapel  Union. — Inadequacy  of  the  regulations  for  building  and  draining  described. 
Smith  79-83. 

See  also  Bartholomew,  St.     Camherwell.    Cellars.    Cesspools.    Cleanliness.  Courts. 
Seivers. 

Drains  to  Seicers.    Unwillingness  of  landords  lo  incur  cx;  ense  in  Corniing  drains  to  sewers, 
Neivnian  2117.2120. 
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Dram-drinking.    The  neglect  of  decency  and  cleanliness  lias  a  great  tendency  to  dram- 
drinking,  Maunsell  23^0  Tiie  misery  of  the  people  produces  it,  Maunsell  3373  ;  Cubitt 

3418;  Walker  3157.  3478.  See  a'so  Spirits. 

Drew,  Beriali.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Clerk  of  Surrey  and  Kent  district  of  sewers, 

extending  from  the  Ravensbourne  to  the  Mole,  1470  Trust  comprises  Soulhwark, 

Lambeth,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  &c.  1472  Powers  under  local  Act,  1473  -Mode 

of  constructing  and  making  drains  ;  application  of  landlords  ;  amount  of  contribution  of 

landlords,  and  rate,  1480  No  power  to  force  inhabitants  to  communicate  with  sewers, 

1486  Great  many  cases  in  which  houses  do  not  use  sewers,  1487-1489  No  power 

lo  prevent  the  formation  of  cesspools  being  made  below  the  level  of  the  sewer,  1491  

Arching  over  open  sewers  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  1492 — • — 
Amount  of  sewers-rate  levied  in  the  district  about  Qd.  in  the  pound,  1494  Applica- 
tion from  board  of  guardians,  Cauiberwell;  line  of  sewerage  has  been  formed  under  the 

public  road  from  Camberwell-green  to  Walworth,  1514  Carelessness  of  lower  classes 

as  to  sewers,  1524  Commissioners  have  power  of  inflicting  fines  on  persons  commu- 
nicating with  sewers  without  consent,  1527  System  of  inspection  of  sewers  by  sur- 
veyors, 1535-1543- 

Drogkeda.    That  town  was  decimated  by  the  cholera,  Maunsell  3322. 

Dublin.    Neglected  state  of  that  portion  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes, 
Maunsell  3196-3200. 

Dtiblin  Commissioners  of  Sewers.    Powers  of  the  commissioners,  Mat<«seZZ  3237-3244  

Class  of  persons  composing  the  board,  and  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  Maunsell  3250— 
3252  Inadequacy  of  their  powers,  and  deficiency  of  their  funds,  Maunsell  32 q^. 

Dublin  Wide-Street  Commissioners.    Power  of  the  commission  to  regulate  buildings  in 
Dublin,  Maunsell  3190, 

Dukinfield.    Fewer  cellar  residents  than  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester;  bad  sewerage  and 

ventilation,  Wood  2241  Evidence  as  to  population,  buildings,  drainage,  &c.,  Ashton 

2597- 

Duncan,  W.  H.,m.T).    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Physician,  living  at  Liverpool,  2363 

 Physician  at  the  dispensaries,  2365  Great  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings, 

2368  There  are  8,000  inhabited  cellars  at  the  present  time,  2370  ^Statement  that 

these  cellars  are  dark,  damp,  confined,  and  ill  ventilated,  is  quite  correct,  2373  

Cellars  frequently  contain  two  and  three  families,  2271.  2377  Close  courts  in  Liver- 
pool, 2380— — Evils  of  courts  as  to  ventilation,  &c.,  2382-2391  On  an  average, 

between  six  and  seven  families  in  each  house;  perhaps  86,400  inhabitants  in  Liverpool 

living  in  courts,  2392  No  court  has  an  under-ground  sewer,  2395  In  the  main 

streets,  the  greater  number  of  those  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  there  are  no  sewers, 

2395  Courts  generally  extremely  filthy;  scavengers  remove  filih  onlv  once  a  week, 

2397  Averaae  width  of  streets  where  poor  live,  twenty-five  feet,  2398  Bad  state 

of  privies  in  courts,  2401  Number  of  persons  crowded  in  single  rooms,  2402  

Great  mortality  at  Liverpool,  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  state  of  these  streets  and 
courts,  2406. 

Miserable  state  of  cellars,  as  to  light  and  air;  frequently  no  floor,  2412  Extent  of 

fevers  in  the  cellar  population,  2415  No  authority  has  power  of  inspection  in  the 

closely-peopled  courts,  2417  J^o  inspection  with  regard  lo  sewerage  drainage,  2418 

 Amount  lately  laid  out  in  sewers;  sum  exhausted,  2418  Local  Act  not  power  to 

force  houses  to  communicate  with  sewers,  2420  Mortality  in  Liverpool  in  various 

years  before  and  after  the  Registration  Act,  2427,  2428  Extent  of  cholera,  2430  • 

!Such  a  state  of  things  makes  diseases  more  virulent  than  in  other  districts,  2433  

Scarlet  fever  and  small  pox  very  prevalent  among  the  poor,  2434  A  great  many 

courts  now  building  in  Toxteth-park,  2436  Extent  of  Building  Act  powers  in  Liver- 
pool, 2438  Imperfect  regulations  as  to  supply  of  water,  2442  These  courts  exempt 

from  local  taxation,  2446  O'l'y  900  cottages  contribute;  payments  made  by  the 

Conservative  and  Reform  Association,  2446. 

Witness  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  enactment,  giving 
power  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  improving  the  state  of 

those  neglected  courts,  2452  Evils  of  this  filth  and  dirt  on  the  physical  and  moral 

condition,  2453,  2454-  Wretched  state  of  lodging  houses  ;  worse  than  courts  ;  30  or 

40  collected  sometimes  in  one  house,  2460  A  very  large  proportion  of  Irish,  2465  

Spirit  drinking  prevails  very  much,  among  the  females  particularly,  2466  Vledical 

jelief  generally  procured  f  om  the  dispensaries,  2468  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital, 

2470  Prevalence  of  fever  and  rheumatism  in  the  crowded  courts  and  celh.'rs,  2471- 

2475  Parochial  advantages  in  rates,  &c.  if  cleanliness  was  more  attended  to,  2469- 

2476  State  of  lodging  houses,  2480  Lodging  houses  should  be  subject  to  sanatory 

regulations  ;  should  be  inspected  periodically,  2487  No  power  at  present  to  interfere 

in  any  way  with  the  state  of  courts,  2488-2490. 

There  are  no  reserved  places  for  the  poor  to  exercise  except  St.  James's  Park,  and  the 

two  Cemeteries  and  the  Pier-head,  2494-2497  A  very  great  advantage  if  public 

baths  were  provided  for  the  poor,  2501,2502  Filthy  state  of  Union-'court  in  Banaster- 

sireet ; 
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Heelis,  Robert.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

miserable  dwellings,  309  Management  of  the  Stepney  Union  school ;  healthiness  of 

the  children;  they  are  taught  to  work,  and  learn  gymnastic  exercises,  313-322. 

There  is  no  dispensary  in  the  district;  proportion  of  sick  to  the  population,  325-327 

 Precarious  life  of  the  Irish  working  at  the  docks;  numbers  living  together  in  one 

house,  328  Injurious  effect  of  their  filth  and  destitution  upon  the  children,  329-332 

 Small  proportion  who  go  to  school,  333-337  The  board  of  guardians  would  be 

the  best  authority  to  prevent  these  evils,  338  The  expense  of  fuel  in  the  metropolis 

affects  the  general  health  of  the  younger  classes  ;  the  houses  are  badly  constructed,  and 

require  heat  very  much,  339-341  Any  good  plan  laid  down  for  the  houses  of  the  poor 

would  not  be  generally  adopted,  342. 

Herbert,  Mr.    Mayor  of  Coventry ;  his  evidence  as  to  comparative  habits  of  working 
classes  formerly  and  at  present,  Fletcher  1237. 

Hodgson,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  —  Medical  man,  residing  at  Birmingham, 

2964  Superiority  of  the  habitations  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Birmingham,  compared 

with  the  towns  in  Lancashire,  2968  Prevalence  of  close  courts  in  the  old  part  of  the 

town,  2969  It  is  tlie  general  practice  to  build  houses  in  courts  back  to  back;  want 

of  ventilation  in  consequence,  2972  Improvements  effected  in  Birmingham  by  the 

commissioners  of  sewers,  2974-2980  Natural  advantages  which  Birmingham  possesses 

for  drainage,  2976  State  of  the  town  during  the  cholera;  closure  of  certain  noisome 

drains  during  that  period,  2977  -Defects  in  the  construction  of  drains  in  Birmingham; 

proposed  remedies,  2980  All  main  drains  should  admit  a  man  to  go  up  and  clean  them, 

2980  Advantage  of  a  general  Drainage  Act  to  compel  commissioners  to  make  sewers 

before  houses  are  erected  ;  evils  of  the  present  system  of  making  drains  in  Birmingham 
from  houses  to  main  sewers,  2983 — —Promotion  of  disease  from  the  existence  of  poor 

lodging-houses,  2990  Wretched  state  of  the  beggars'  lodging-houses  in  Birmingham, 

2991  They  should  be  placed  under  a  system  of  inspection,  2993  Advantage  of 

an  inspector  of  courts  and  alleys  in  large  towns,  2998  A  board  of  health  would  be 

very  desirable  in  Birmingham;  the  commissioners  of  streets  should  be  empowered  to  act 

as  such,  3002  Practice  of  keeping  pigs  in  houses  is  very  detrimental  to  health, 

3005. 

Powers  under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  of  abating  nuisances;  in  all  cases  of 
nuisance  the  landlord  should  be  made  the  responsible  person,  the  tenants  being  too  poor 

to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  3007  Many  persons  live  in  cellars  in  Birmingham, 

which,  when  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  not  unwholesome,  3008  State  of  the 

habitations  of  the  people  of  the  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  and  Walsall  district,  3010  

Goodness  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Birmingham,  3013  General  healthy  state  of  the 

people  of  Birmingham,  3015  Prevalence  of  schools  with  play-grounds  attached,  3017 

Advantages  of  play-grounds  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  3018  Doubtful  whether 

burial-places  are  detrimental  to  health,  3019  Putrid  decomposed  vegetable  matter  is 

extremely  detrimental  to  health,  3020  Superior  state  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Irish  in 

Birmingham  ;  they  are  chiefly  employed  by  builders,  3021,  3022. 

Holborn.    A  court  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holborn  horrible  to  go  up  ;  in  a  most  filthy 
state,  Smith  2647. 

Holborn  Union.    Parishes  of  which  this  union  is  composed.  White  353. 

Holyruod  House.    Stench  on  King's  domains,  Holyrood,  so  dreadful  from  the  sewer  water 
used  for  irrigation,  that  the  poor  cannot  walk  tliere  except  on  particular  days,  Simpson 

1970  Declared  by  the  Queen's  physicians  to  be  unfit  for  a  residence  for  Her  Majesty, 

on  the  ground  of  insalubrity,  occasioned  by  the  present  mode  of  irrigation  from  the 

sewers,  Simpson  1988  The  practice  of  irrigation  prevails  in  the  royal  domain  of 

Holyrood,  Stodhart  1995. 

Hooping  Cough.    Disease  much  aggravated  by  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  poor 
live  in  large  towns,  Wood  2249.  " 

Houses: 

1.  Generally/. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 
1.  Generally: 

New  houses  are  not  built  better  than  the  old  ones,  Smith  125,  126  Any  good  plan 

laid  down  for  the  houses  of  the  poor  would  not  be  generally  adopted,  iiee/is  342  No 

dwelling-houses  in  courts  should  be  erected  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of  the 
street,  Peunethorne  2843—: — The  practice  of  building  houses  back  to  back  in  close  courts 
is  extremely  injurious  to  health,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  in  cases  of  fire,  Cubitt  3402. 
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Souses — continued. 

2.  In  particular  Places : 

Birmingham— Super\orhy  of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  in  Birmingham,  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  Hodgson  26(58  It  is*he  o-'eneral 

practice  in  Birmingham  to  build  houses  in  courts  back  to  back,  Hodgson  2972  

Badly  constructed  iiabitations  of  the  poor  in  Birmingham,  Cubitt  3402.  " 

Bolton. — Great  demand  for  cottages  of  all  sorts,  Aslmorth  1857.  1872  Great  num- 
ber of  the  small  houses  built  back  to  back,  Ashivorth  1840. 

Brighton. — Unhealthiness  of  houses  run  up  back  to  back,  Jenks  2758,  2759. 

Limehonse  District. — Many  of  the  old  houses  in  the  confined  courts  are  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  and  very  damp,  Heelis  2B5,  286  Dilapidation  of  a  house  in  Globe- 
alley,  Heelis  290. 

Wednesbmy,  ^c— State  of  the  habitations  of  the  people  of  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  and 
Walsall  district,  Hodgson  3010, 

Huddersjield.    Would  be  much  benefited  by  the  application  of  sanatory  regulations,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  Williamson  1887. 

Hudson's  Court,  Spitalfields.    Old  and  dilapidated  state  thereof;  when  persons  die  of 
fever  the  rooms  are  let  immediately,  without  any  precaution  or  warnine,  Byles  180.  182 
183. 

Hiimber  Ward.    State  of  courts  in  that  district.  Wood  2332. 

I. 

Infected  Houses.    There  ought  to  be  power  to  prevent  persons  from  entering  them  before 

they  have  been  limewaslied,  J/z7/er  816,  Si  7-  Houses  infected  with  fever  should  be 

shut  up  for  a  time  and  limewashed  ;  there  is  no  power  to  compel  landlords  to  do  it, 
Wagstaffe  697-700. 

Infectious  Disorders,  Dublin.    Prevalence  of  infectious  disorders  among  the  higher  classes 
in  Dublin,  Maunsell  3275 

Inspection  of  Sewers : 

Surrey  District. — System  of  inspection  of  sewers  by  surveyors  appointed  by  commis- 
sioners, Drew  1535-1543. 

Tower  Hamlets. — Nature  of  inspection  of  sewers  under  control  of  the  commissioners,. 
Unwin  1462-1469. 

Inspectors,  Appointment  of.    Great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  if  an 
inspector  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  sanatory  regulations.  Rep. 

p.  xix-  System  of  inspection  as  to  sanatory  regulations  most  decidedly  useful,  Evans 

653,  Fletcher  1664,  Williamson  1889,  Simpson  igyj,  Duncan  2417,  Ashton  2611,  Smith 
2739,  Jenks  2771,  Pennethorne  2868,  Hodgson  2994-2998. 

Irish  Ton.n,  Manchester.    State  of  Irish  Town  by  the  Medlock  ;  absence  of  paving,  &c. 
Fletcher  1262-  In  many  parts  houses  stand  back  to  back,  Fletcher  1264. 

Irish,  Birmingham.    Superior  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  in  Birmingham  ;  they  are 
chiefly  employed  by  builders,  HocZgsora  3021,  3022. 

Irish  Labourers : 

Holborn  Union. — In  this  district  there  are  many  Irish  labourers,  who  pay  no  attention 
to  their  lodgings  ;  their  health  is  evidently  less  good  than  that  of  persons  living  in  better 

streets,  TF/ti^e  391-394  The  children,  unless  very  strong,  die  early ;  there  is  much 

typhus  fever  amongst  ihem,  White  395,  396. 

Limehouse. — Precarious  life  of  the  Irish  working  at  the  docks;  numbers  living 

together  in  one  house,  Heelis  328  Injurious  effect  of  their  filth  and  destitution  upon 

the  children,  Heelis  329-332  Small  proportion  of  their  children  who  go  to  school, 

Heelis  333-337  The  board  of  guardians  would  be  the  best  authority  to  prevent  these 

evils,  Heelis  338. 

Saffron-hill,  Holborn  Union. — The  Irish  frequently  live  five  or  six  families  together 
in  one  room,  with  a  donkey,  pigs,  or  stale  fish,  Wilkes  426. 

St.  Bartholomew's. — ^They  eat  a  kind  of  food  which  generates  disease;  they  have  lower 
wages  than  the  English,  are  content  with  coarser  food,  and  are  very  intemperate.  Miller 
814.  828-832. 

Irrigation, 
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Irrigation,  Edinburgh.    Nuisance  near  Edinburgh  of  the  water  from  the 'common  sewers 

used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  Stodhart  1992  Practice  prejudicial  to  health, 

Stodhart  1993  A  very  general  opinion  that  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  affected  by 

the  exhalations,  Stodhart  2006  Use  of  water  from  the  common  sewers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation  a  great  nuisance,  Simpson  1957  Majority  of  medical  men  of 

opinion  that  the  practice  is  unwholesome,  Simpson  1958 — — Authorities  in  Edinburgh 

have  reported  against  the  system,  Simpson  1968  Manner  in  which  the  meadows  on 

the  east  side  of  Edinburgh  are  irrigated,  Miller  3026  Alleged  increase  of  disease 

in  Edinburgh,  arising  from  recent  increase  of  irrigation,  Mi/Zer  3034  No  inconve- 
nience. Miller  3040  Unpleasant  smell  arising  from  the  admission  of  gas-water  into 

the  stream  that  irrigates  the  meadows.  Miller  3032  Degree  of  opposition  shown  at 

various  times  to  the  plan  of  irrigation  adopted.  Miller  3047  Provision  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Police  Bill  relative  to  the  stream  that  irrigates  the  meadows,  Miller  3054  

Unfounded  allegation  of  the  increase  of  fever  in  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  system  of 
irrigation  adopted  in  the  neighbouring  meadows,  Miller  3047. 

See  also  Holyrood  House. 

Islington.    Number  of  courts  ;  they  are  as  bad  as  in  London,  but  have  a  more  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  Moseley  909-914. 

J. 

Jacob's  Island,  Rotherhithe.     Is  surrounded  by  open   ditches,  and  is  very  unhealthy, 
Moseley  1009-1012. 

Jenks,  G.  S.  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resident  at  Brighton,  2747  ^Has  been 

employed  in  drawing  up  a  sanatory  report  for  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  2748  

Considerable  number  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes  in  Brighton,  2752  A  great 

number  of  the  population,  chiefly  fishermen,  inhabit  courts,  some  under  arches,  others 

open,  2754-2756  Unhealthiness  of  houses  run  up  back  to  back,  2758,  2759  

Too  many  cesspools,  and  a  decided  want  of  underground  drainage,  2762,  2763-2768 

 No  inspection  ;  witness  informed  by  clerk  to  commissioners   that  there  was  no 

authority  to  interfere,  unless  a  memorial  was  placed  before  the  commissioners, complain- 
ing of  a  public  nuisance,  2771  Commissioners  have  power  to  make  under-ground 

drains  2772  Of  great  use,  if  commissioners  had  power  to  prevent  the  formation  01 

cesspools,  2773  General  wants  of  the  poor  as  to  sanatory  regulations,  ventilation, 

good  water,  sufficient  drainage,  width  of  streets,  paving,  and  prevention  of  houses  being 
built  back  to  back,  and  no  under-ground  dwellings,  2777. 

Advantages  of  a  general  drainage  Act,  2779  Public  walks  necessary,  2779  

Public  baths  for  the  people,  2779,  2780  There  are  many  schools,  and  in  general 

there  are  play-grounds  attached,  2781,  2782  Highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 

towns  having  burial-grounds  in  the  central  parts  of  towns,  2787  Cemeteries  in  France 

not  allowed  within  a  mile  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  2788-  At  Naples  not  permitted 

within  two  miles,  2788  Choice  of  places  for  burial-groun ds,  2789  Great  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  abattoirs  ;  generally  adopted  on  the  Continent,  2792  Dis- 
advantages of  slaughter-houses  in  crowded  populations,  2793. 

John's,  St.,  Court,  West  London  Union.    Filthy  and  unwholesome  state  of  this  court^ 
raging  of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox,  Jordan  145,  146. 

John's,  St.,  Street,  Bethnal-green.    Prevalence  of  malignant  fever  in  this  street ;  crowded 
state  of  the  houses.  Smith  50. 

Johnson's  Change,  Whitechapel.    Filthy  and  unwholesome  state  of  it ;  prevalence  of  fever. 
Smith  67. 

K. 

Kennington  Common.    Might  be  improved  as  an  exercising  ground,  Wagstaffe  753-759. 

Kensington,  Lord.    Dilapidated  state  of  property  in  St.  Bartholomew's;  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  Miller  806-810. 

Kent-street ,'&ou\\\w?i\k.    There  is  an  open  ditch  ;  almost  every  inhabitant  had  the  typhus 

fever,  Evans  641-643  It  could  easily  be  drained  into  the  common  sewer,  Evans 

675-678. 

King's-street,  St.  George's-in-the-East.    The  temporary  abode  of  sailors  ;  densely  popu- 
lated and  very  filtliy,  Moseley  968-975. 
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L. 

Lamb's  Fields, Bethnal-greei).    Described;  quantity  of  stagnant  water,  and  putrid  animal 

and  vegetable  matter;  wliole  families  are  swept  awaj'  by  fever.  Smith  44,  45  Stale  of 

Lamb's  Fields;  improvements  owing  to  eastern  railways,  Peeke  2019. 

Latidlords.  Power  should  be  lodged  somewhere  to  prevent  landlords  from  building  in 
swampy  places,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  state  of  wholesome  clean- 
liness, Smith  35  Class  of  landlords  to  whom  ilie  houses  in  the  Whitechapel  district 

belong  described.  Smith  78  Neglect  of  landlords  to  cleanse  their  houses;  cases  in 

which  persons  have  died  of  fever  frotn  entering  an  unclean  house,  Bi/les  244  Ihey 

cet  high  rents  for  wretched  houses  in  St.  Bartliolomew's  ;  they  compound  for  the  rates, 
Miller  820-827. 

Lea  River.  Proposed  plan  for  remedying  the  evil  arising  from  improper  Sewerage  and 
drainage;  the  noxious  matter  should  be  let  out  beyond  the  river  Lea,  Cuhitt  3449. 

Leeds.    Notice  of  the  state  of  Leeds;  remedial  measures  necessary,  Rep.p.xi. 

Liffey  River,  Dublin.  Inconvenience  experienced  b}-  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  from  the 
Liffey  flooding  the  houses  having  sewers  communicating  with  it,  Maiuisell  3266,  3267. 

Liviehouse  District  (Stepney  Union).  Class  of  population  described,  Heelis  266  Sewer- 
age has  been  much  improved,  Baker  1558. 

Limerick.  Miserable  state  of  that  portion  of  the  city  known  as  Garryowen,  Maunsell- 
3325  Increasing  population  of  that  city,  Maunsell  3351  • 

Liverpool.    Evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  poor  population,  Cohden  1820  In  Liverpool 

many  instances  in  which  old  houses  have  been  let  out  to  many  families;  one,  in  which 

were  five  i'amilies,  was  blown  down  ;  loss  of  life  in  consequence.  Wood  2241  State  of 

Liverpool;  summary  of  the  number  of  courts  in  the  borough  was  2271  ;  number  of 

inhabited  cellars.  Wood  2137,  ^'3^  Accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets;  decayed 

vegetables,  ofial  of  fish,  &c..  Wood  2165,  2166. 

Local  Taxation.    The  courts  in  Liverpool  and  narrow  streets  exempt  from  local  taxation, 

Duncan  2446  Only  900  cottages  contribute;  their  rates  paid  by  tbe  Conservative 

and  Reform  associations,  Duncan  2446.  See  also  Rates. 

Lodging-houses  : 

1.  Generally.  * 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Inspection  and  power  of  regulation  of  the  humbler  class  of  lodging-houses  seems 

absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  people.  Rep.  p.  xx.  Great  nuisance  of 

lodging-houses;  there  is  no  power  of  inspection,  jBy/es  259-261  Should  be  under 

some  species  of  local  regulation,  or  should  be  annually  licensed,  Williamson  1910. 

2.  In  particular  Places  : 

Bartholomew's,  St. — Are  kept  tolerably  clean.  Miller  804,  805. 

Birmingham. — Wretched  state  of  the  beggars'  lodging-houses  in  Birmingham,  Hodgson 

2991-  All  houses  of  this  description  should  be  placed  under  a  system  of  inspection, 

Hodgson  2993  Should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  Hodgson  2997. 

Dublin. — Character  of  the  lodging-houses  of  the  lower  orders  in  Dublin  and  vicinit}', 
Maunsell  3282-3289. 

Edinburgh. — Filthy  state  of  houses  where  many"  strangers  lodge  ;  case  cited  ;  fevers 
raging  occasioned  by  the  stench  from  deposits,  Simpson  1974. 

Hull. — State  of  lodging-houses ;  general  bad  character  of  these  places,  TFbocZ  2350  

No  sanatory  regnlations  as  to  lodging-houses;  inspection  ought  to  be  made.  Wood  2356- 
2358. 

Leeds. — Great  number  of  lodging-houses ;  their  condition  dirty,  crowded,  neglected, 

and  ill-ventilated,  Williamson  1790-1793  Many  proofs  of  the  diffusion  of  malignant 

disorders  from  the  lodging-houses,  TFzY/zaJwsow  1797  Number  has  much  increased; 

regulations  proposed,  Williamson  1916-1925. 

Liverpool. — Wretched  state  of  lodging-houses  ;  worse  than  courts;  thirty  or  forty 

persons  often  collected  in  one  house,  Duncan  2460  State  of  lodging-houses,  Z>i<«cfl?i 

2480-  Lodging-houses  should  be  subject  to  sanatory  regulations;  should  be  inspected 

periodically,  Duncan  2487.  .< 

Souihwarli.—"\\iQ\x  neglected  and  filthy  state,  Bvans  626, 627. 
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Duncan,  W.  H.,  m.  d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

street;  fevers  generated  in  consequence  of  want  of  drainage,  251 1,  2512  Dreadful 

state  of  Spencer-court,  North-street,  2513  State  of  cellars  in  courts  from  the  oozing 

through  of  cesspool  water;  frequently  holes  dug  to  hold  the  water,  2515  Neglect  of 

sewerage  and  drainage  in  Liverpool,  2518-2521  Amount  of  population  in  cellars  and 

courts,  2522  Great  advantages  would  arise  from  opening  new  streets  and  carrying 

them  through  densely  populated  districts,  2538  Number  of  fever  cases  from  the  dil- 

ferent  populous  streets  in  Liverpool,  2539. 

Duncan,  Mr.,  of  Restalrig.  Occasion  of  an  action  being  brought  by  him  against  the 
tenants  of  the  proprietors  of  the  stream,  to  restrain  them  from  irrigating  their  lands, 
31iller  3028. 

Dust-holes,  Dublin.  No  receptacle  whatever  for  dust  and  ashes  in  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes,  Maunsell  3204.  See  also  Courts. 

£. 

East-street,  Lambeth.    Necessity  of  forming  a  sewer  there,  Wagstaffe  685-687. 
East  Ward,  Leeds.    Bad  state  of  the  East  Ward,  Williamson  1688. 
Edinburgh.    See  Holyrood  House.  Irrigation. 

Education.  Any  benefits  arising  from  education  would  be  very  much  neutralized  by  neg- 
lect of  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  large  cities, 
Williamson  1730-1734. 

See  also  Dames'  Schools.    Day  Schools.    JPaiiper  Children.  Schools. 

Elgar-court,  Whitechapel,    There  is  no  sewerage  in  this  court,  Peeke  2014. 

Elliott' s-court.  West  London  Union.  Together  with  Dean's-court  and  Phcenix-courl,  are 
very  narrow,  and  a  family  occupies  every  room  ;  some  of  the  courts  have  no  thorough- 
fare, Jordan  148,  149. 

Ellison,  Joseph.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  near  Bradford,  1582  Population, 

1583  There  is  no  public  drainage  or  sewerage  at  all;  sewerage  exiremely  defective, 

1589  Sewerage  and  drainage  very  much   neglected,  1591  Typhus  fever  now 

prevailing  in  Bradford;  opinion  of  medical  men  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  defective 

state  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage,  1593-1597  Paving  attended  to  in  Bradford,  but 

not  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  the  largest  portions  of  the  town,  1598  There  is  no 

regulation  whatever  as  to  buildings,  for  ventilation  or  for  preventing  houses  being  built 

back  to  back,  1601  Some  general  power  to  enforce  drainage  and  cleanliness  and 

sanatory  regulations,  absolutely  necessary,  1604  Sanatory  regulations  would  be  a 

great  saving  to  the  rates  of  a  parish,  1610  Limited  powers  of  the  local  Act  of  Brad- 
ford, 1618  Enclosure  of  Fairweather-green,  the  only  spot  near  Bradford  for  the 

poor  to  resort  to;  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  its  enclosure,  1628  The  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  at  Bradford  is  combing  wool,  1633  The  town  is  not  well  supplied 

■with  water,  163S  Small-pox  at  present  very  prevalent  at  Bradford,  1641. 

English  Eahourers.  The  English  labourers  are  much  more  cleanlj'  in  their  habits  than  the 
Irish;  they  are  more  free  from  fever,  Wilkes  436-438. 

Enon  Chapel,  Clement's-lane,  Strand.  Lijury  done  to  the  health  of  the  inhabita'nts  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  burying  ground.  Walker  3139. 

Essex-street,  St.  Giles.    Miserable  state  of  this  district,  Pennethorne  2797. 

JEssex-street  and  CoMrf,  Whitechapel.    No  sewerage  in  this  street  and  court,  Peeke  2014. 

Euston-square.  Disappearance  of  fever  in  a  school  at  the  back  thereof,  on  the  filling  up 
of  a  lake  of  filth.  Dr.  Arnott  530. 

Evans,  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Relieving  officer  of  St.  George's,  Southwark, 

and  a  surgeon,  618-620  The  Mint  is  crowded  with  dilapidated  houses,  wliicli  are 

choked  up  for  want  of  ventilation,  623-626  ^Number  of  cheap  lodging-houses  ;  their 

neglected  and  filthy  state,  626,  627  The  yards  are  filthy  ;  the  cesspools  overflowing 

witli  water  and  filth,  628,  629  The  neglected  open  drains  and  cesspools  are  very 

prejudicial  to  the  health,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  cholera  and  influenza,  630-635 

 The  district  is  well  supplied  with  water,  636-638 — —Open  ditch  in  Kent-street, 

Southwark;  almost  every  inhabitant  had  the  typhus  fever,  641-643  The  communi- 
cations between  the  houses  and  the  drains  are  neglected,  644-648. 

Neglected  and  dangerous  state  of  tlie  privies,  649,  650  Commissioners  under  local 

Acts  see  to  the  cleansing  and  scavengermg  of  the  parish,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent, 

^5^7  652  A  system  of  inspecting  houses,  to  enforce  cleanliness,  is  much  needed,  653, 

654  Open  gutters  are  very  injurious,  655-659  Neglect  of  cleanliness  predisposes 
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Evans,  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

to  epidemic  diseases,  661  Scliool  accommodation  in  the  parish;  the  children  who 

attend  school  are  the  healthiest  and  most  cleanly,  662-671  The  people  get  their 

water  at  cocks  common  to  several  houses,  67-2-674  —  The  ditch  in  Kent-street  could 

easily  be  drained  into  the  common  sewer,  675-678  Necessity  of  care  with  respect  to 

the  gratings  of  sewers,  679,  680. 

F. 

Factory  System.  The  bad  appearance  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns  arises  more 
from  disorderly  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of  towns,  than  the  factory  system,  i'7e<cAer 
1298.  See  also  Ashforth.    Ashton.    Ashworth.  Gregg. 

Fainveather-green,  Bradford.  Enclosure  of  Fairweather-green,  the  only  spot  near  Bradford 
for  the  poor  to  resort  to;  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  lor  its  enclosure,  Ellison  1628. 

Farringdon-street.  Miserable  state  of  the  courts  which  are  situated  in  that  district,  Pen- 
aethorne  2797. 

Fever : 

1.  Generally. 

2.  1)1  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Typhoid  fevers  would  disappear  under  proper  sanatory  regulations,  and  at  a  less  ex- 
pense than  is  incurred  in  maintaining  orphans  and  widov/s.  Dr.  Arnott  521-523  

Prevalence  of  fever  in  the  densely  populated  districts,  arising  from  the  filthy  state  of  the 
streets,  and  wretched  description  of  habitations,  Maunsell  3209-3230. 

2.  In  particular  Places, 

Birmingham. — Dr.  Corrie's  account  of  the  extent  of  fever  in  the  closely  populated  dis- 
tricts of  Birmingham,  Wood  2285. 

Drury-lane. — Prevalence  of  fevers  in  the  confined  courts  of  Drury-lane,  Walker 

Dublin. — How  fevers  and  contagious  disorders  are  promoted  by  the  neglected  state  of 
4he  district  occupied  by  the  lower  orders,  Maunsell  3213. 

Holborn  Union. — The  number  of  cases  of  fever  has  fallen  off"  of  late.  White  403-407. 

Liverpool. — District  in  which  fevers  principally  prevail  is  that  in  which  cellars  abound,. 

Wood  2152  -Extent  of  fever  among  the  cellar  population,  Duncan  2415.  2471  ^ 

Number  of  fever  cases  from  the  different  populous  streets  in  Liverpool,  Duncan  2539. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool. — Fevers  are  often  generated  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by- 
want  of  provisions.  Wood  2257. 

St.  Olave's. — ISumber  of  cases  attended;  number  of  fever  patients,  Clarke  479-482 

.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  last  season  cleansed  the  ditches,  and  there  were  fewec. 

cases  of  fever,  Clarke  496-499. 

Saffron  Hill,  Holborn  Union. — The  district  is  unhealthy,  and  there  have  beea  many 

fever  cases,  Wilkes  419-423  Great  expense  is  thrown  upon  the  parish  by  them  5  a 

guinea  is  paid  fur  each  patient,  W^V/res  424-425. 

Whitechapel.— General  causes  of  fever  in  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel ;  greater 

prevalence  of  fever  where  drainage  is  bad.  Smith  6-9  Peculiar  prevalence  and  iTialig 

nity  of  the  fever.  Smith  14-16. 

See  also  Bartholomew,  St.  Bethnal-green.  Campden  Gardens.  Cartwright-street. 
Cholera.  Contagious  Diseases.  Diseases.  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital.  Corrie,  Dr. 
Fever  Board.  Fever  Hospital,  hifectious  Disorders.  Lifected  Houses.  Inspection. 
Lrigalion.    Landlords.    London.    Measles.    Mortality.  Sewers. 

Fever  Board,  Edinburgh.  They  clean  out  and  whitewash  ;  in  many  instancegj  inhabitants 
refuse  permission,  Simpson  1969,  1970. 

Fever  Hospital,  Liverpool.    Expense  of  the  fever  hospital,  Dunn  2470. 

Field-lane,  St.  Andrev/'s.  Typhus  fever  is  never  away  from  Field-lane ;  the  Fleet  Ditch 
runs  through  it;  description  of  inhabitants.  Smith  175. 

Fines.    Commissioners  of  sewers  have  power  of  inflicting  fines  on  persons  communicating 

will)  sewers  without  consent,  Drew  1527  Power  of  the  commissioners  of  streets  in 

Birmingham  to  fine  persons  for  not  emptying  their  dust-holes,  Hodgson,  3005,  3006, 

Fish.  Much  coarse  bad  fish  is  used  in  the  Spitalfields  district,  which  disposes  the  people 
to  disorder,  Bi/les  222-225. 
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Fleet-street,  Bethnal-green.     Closely  and  densely  populated  ;  prevalence  of  malignant 
fever,  Smith  51. 

Fleet  Ditch,  The.  Is  open  nearly  a  mile,  from  Snow-hill  to  Clerkenwell-green  ;  the  back 
windows  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes   open  directly  upon  it;  all 

ihe  sewers  are  emptied  into  it,  Jor5a«  153,  154  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water 

twice  a  week,  whicli  carries  away  the  refuse,  Jordan  155-158  Is  in  a  filthy  state,  and 

very  productive  of  fevers,  Moseley  877-879. 

Fletcher,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Assistant  hand-loom  weaver  commissioner, 
J  232  Habits  of  people  in  Coventry  remarkably  superior  to  those  of  the  people  in  Mac- 
clesfield and  Manchester,  1234  Condition  of  weavers  at  Foleshill,  1235  State  of 

Bulkington  and  Hartsliill,  1235  Evidence  of  Mr.  Herbert,  mayor  of  Coventry,  as  to 

comparative  habits  of  working  classes  formerly  and  at  present,  1237  Old  royal  manor 

formerly  an  open  space;  now  enclosed  ;  property  of  Marquess  of  Hertford,  1238  Work- 
ing classes  stand  in  great  need  of  some  places  on  which  they  could  get  out  to  take  exercise, 

and  promote  health,  1240  Want  of  open  spaces  applies  to  all  large  towns,  1241  

Birmingham  entirely  devoid  of  open  ground  ;  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  vvithout  any 

such  convenience,  1242  Among  the  manufacturing  po[)ulation  there  is  a  great  want  of 

active  amusement,  1245  State  of  Bid  worth,  where  there  is  an  improving  trade  and  a  well- 
fed  population,  1246  On  the  Ancoats  side  of  Manchester  the  town  is  much  improved 

by  the  commissioners  of  police,  1262  State  of  Irish  Town  by  the  Medlock  ;  absence 

of  paving,  1262  In  many  parts  houses  stand  back  to  back,  a  mode  of  building  very 

injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  1264,  1265. 

Good  state  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  mills  of  Mr.  S.  Ashton,  Mr.  Ashworth, 
Mr,  Henry  Ashworth,  and  Messrs.  Gregg,  1272  Close  courts  less  common  in  Man- 
chester than  Birmingham,  where  they  prevail  universally,  1273  Close  courts  a  most 

injurious  mode  of  construction,  1274--  ^The  plan  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  Act  of 

Parliament,  regulating  width  of  courts,  &c.,  1276  Cellars,  no  doubt,  miserable  habita- 
tions, but  not  so  bad  as  the  word  cellar  would  indicate ;  generally  areas,  1 280  Houses 

should  not  be  allowed  to  be  built  back  to  back,  1288  A  considerable  saving  would 

arise  from  better  sanatory  regulations  as  to  poor-rates,  fever  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 1290,  1291  The  bad  appearance  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns  arises 

more  ^rom  disorderly  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of  towns,  than  the  factory  system, 
1298. 

Great  advantage  of  bathing-places  for  the  working  classes,  1305  Disadvantageous 

manner  in  which  the  population  has  been  brought  together  in  large  towns,  from  their 

not  having,  till  lately,  anything  but  institutions  calculated  for  a  rural  people,  1313  

Comparative  state  of  wages  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  1320  Benefit  societies 

by  no  means  so  general  as  might  be  desirable,  1331  Generally  speaking,  they  have 

what  are  called  Birmingham  clubs,  which  are  a  mutual  insurance  for  a  year,  1331-1333 

 There  are  no  regulations  as  to  officers,  1335  The  losses  they  sustain  through 

defalcation,  and  the  insufficient  custody  of  their  funds,  is  proverbial,  1336  Very  few 

trade  clubs  get  an  allowance  when  out  of  work,  1341. 

[Second  Examination.] — Was  in  connexion  with  the  hand-loom  inquiry  commission, 

1649  Assistant  secretary  to  municipal  boundary  commission,  1649  A  deficiency 

of  powers  and  of  authorities  to  exercise  them  for  sanatory  regulations,  1650  Sewers 

regulations  of  London,  1651  Sanatory  regulations  absolutely  necessary  for  the  large 

towns;  scarcely  any  of  the  great  towns  which  do  not  exhibit  it,  1658  A  complete 

system  to  secure  draining,  cleansing,  paving  the  streets,  and  the  proper  construction  of 

dwelHng-houses,  most  desirable,  1660  System  of  inspection  very  much  wanted,  and 

very  desirable,  1664. 

Foleshill.    Evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  weavers  at  Foleshill,  Fletcher  1235. 

Food  and  Clothing.    Food  and  clothing  of  the  working  classes  better  now  than  formerly, 
Williamson  1930.  See  also  Diet. 

Fountains.  Supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  by  means  of  fountains,  Maiinsell 
3276. 

Fuel.    Bluch  sickness  is  caused  by  want  of  fuel;  the  poor  think  that  spirits  will  supply 

the  place  of  fire.  Dr.  Arnott  598,  599  Unecouomicul  use  of  fuel  by  tlie  poor;  Count 

Romford's  plan;   witness's  invention   for  cooking,  &c..  Dr.  Arnott  600-615  The 

expense  of  fuel  in  the  metropolis  affects  the  general  health  of  the  younger  classes,  Heelis 

339-341  There  is  no  want  of  fuel  in  Holborn  Union  ;  much  charitable  relief  is  given  ; 

they  generally  have  good  fires,  Wilkes  440.  See  also  Coal. 

G. 

Gas  IVorhs.    The  poor  should  be  protected  against  nuisances  arising  from  gas-works, 

Cubitt  3417  Case  of  an  action  brought  against  a  large  gas-works  ior  nuisance; 

decision  m  favour  of  the  gas  company,  Cubitt  3431. 


George  Yard,  Whitechapel.    No  sewerage  in  this  yard,  Peeke  2014. 
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Gibraltar  Walk,  Hackney-road  Division,    Accumulation  of  putrefying  matter  therein; 
prevalence  of  fever.  Smith  52. 

George's,  Sr.,  in  the  East.    Neglected  state  of  the  parts  inhabited  by  sailors,  Moseley  957- 
967.  982-997. 

Giles,  St.  Populous  and  filthy  district ;  more  than  one  family  occupy  a  room,  Moseley  864- 
870  Miserable  courts  of  which  ihis  district  is  composed,  Pennethorne  2797. 

GilFs-square,  Dublin.    Description  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  therein,  Maurisell  ^'^og, 

Glasgow.    State  of  Glasgow ;  want  of  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleansing,  &c.,  Rep.  p.  xiii. 

 Exceeding  bad  state  of  the  poorer  classes;  filth  and  misery  of  the  wynds;  neglect 

of  drainage;  prevalence  of  fever  ;  rate  of  mortality,  &c.,  Symons  1068-1119.  1134,  '  135 

 It  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  town  upon  the  Continent,  Symons  1152-1158 

 There  is  a  large  open  space  for  exercise,  and  the  situation  of  the  city  is  naturally 

good,  Symons  1182-1185. 

Goldsmith! s-pl ace  to  Cambridge-heath,  Bethnal-green.  Striking  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  district  between  these  places  since  a  common  sewer  was  made,  Smith  58,  59. 

Gravediggers.  Disgusting  occupation  of  that  class  of  persons;  perquisites  accruing  to 
them  fi  om  the  wood  of  coffins,  Walker  3517. 

Gray's  Inn  Lane.    District  near  there ;  defects  of  drainage,  8cc.,  Moseley  907,  908. 

Great  Field,  Poplar.  Frequent  applications  from  inhabitants  to  arch  over  the  Great  Field 
sewer.  Poplar,  Baker  1566. 

Green  Dragon  Court,  West  London  Union.  Filthy  and  unwholesome  slate  thereof;  raging 
of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox,  Jordan  145,  146. 

Gregg,  Messrs.    State  of  workmen  at  their  factories,  Fletcher  1272. 

Guardians,  Boards  of.  Would  be  the  fittest  bodies  for  carrying  sanatory  measures  into 
effect.  Dr.  Arnott  557,  558. 

Gullyholes.  Persons  living  opposite  to  gullyholes  may  he  affected  with  fever.  Dr.  Arnott 
574  Necessity  of  care  with  respect  to  the  gratings  of  sewers,  Evans  679-680. 

G?/<fm  (St.  Olave's).  The  leet  jury  has  the  power  of  preventing  nuisances,  but  no  one 
takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  Clarke  465-468.  See  also  Open  Gutters. 

Guy's  Hospital,  A  sewer  about  to  be  formed  900  feet  in  length,  surrounding  the  property 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  arched  over  parilj'  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  partly  at  that  of 
the  commissioners,  Newman  2129. 


H. 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  of  Edinburgh,  His  opinion  tliat  the  irrigation  of  the  meadows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  was  by  no  means  injurious  to  health.  Miller  3041, 

Hare-street  Fields,  Bethnal-green.     Frequent  inundations;  malignant  character  of  tiie 

fever  which  is  constantly  breaking  out.  Smith  47  Extent  to  which  excavations  are 

worked ;  brick  clay  and  gravel  removed ;  district  left  in  holes  ;  this  state  of  things  a 
public  nuisance;  commissioners  of  sewers  no  power  to  prevent  it,  PeeA:e  2080-2085. 

Hartshill.    State  of  the  population  in  the  village  of  Hartshill,  Fletcher  1235. 

Heelis,  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Medical  officer  for  the  Limehouse  district  of 
the  Stepney  Union,  263-265  Class  of  population,  266  The  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  very  much  aflfected  by  the  open  drains  ;  in  1838  nearly  every  family  living  near 

one  of  them  was  affected  by  fever,  267-276  The  drains  communicating  with  the 

sewers  are  very  imperfect,  277  There  are  small  courts  in  which  illness  prevails  from 

want  of  cleanliness,  278-280  They  are  never  visited  by  the  scavenger,  281-284  

Many  of  the  old  houses  are  very  dilapidated,  285,  286  There  was  a  sewer  in  one  of 

the  streets  in  which  the  cholera  broke  out,  but  the  drains  did  not  run  into  it;  there  was 

not  a  house  that  did  not  lose  an  inhabitant,  287-289  Dilapidation  of  a  house  in 

Globe-alley,  290  There  is  no  power  of  compelling  persons  to  cleanse  houses  in  which 

persons  have  died  of  fever,  291-293  There  should  be  some  power  of  inspection,  294. 

There  is  no  power  to  oblige  persons  to  drain  into  the  sewers,  or  to  prevent  them  from 

sinking  cesspools  below  the  level,  295-297  Extraordinary  improvement  in  the  health 

of  the  inhabitants  of  White's-rents  since  the  covering  of  an  open  sewer,  298,  299 — ■■ — 
Inconvenience  of  a  private  drain  at  Church-row,  Limehouse;  the  inhabitants  will  not 

agree  together  to  cleanse  it,  300  The  supply  of  water  is,  good  in  Limehouse,  304  

There  is  no  authority  to  compel  the  construction  of  houses  so  as  to  conduce  to  health, 

305,  306  The  principal  mortality  is  amongst  the  children,  on  account  of  their 
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London.  State  of  St.  Giles,  Essex-street,  Spitalfields,  Farringdon-street,  Saffion-Iiill,  &c. ; 
many  miserable  courts;  houses  back  to  back  ;  cottages  of  two  rooms;  ladders  for  stair- 
cases ;  dirty  and  filthy  ;  entrance  by  archways  ;  close,  and  badly  ventilated,  Pennethorne 
2797-2804. 

See  also  Bartholomew,  St.  Bethnal  Green.  Building  Act,  Burial  Grounds.  Cess- 
pools, Lambeth.  Clements,  St.  Commercial  Road.  Courts.  Disease.  Draining. 
Fever.  Mortality.  North  West  of  Olave,  St.  Paving.  Poor.  Poplar.  Schools. 
Sewers.  Whitechapel. 

Long-acre  and  South-street.  District  bounded  by  those  streets ;  prevalence  of  typhus 
fever,  Moseley  857-860. 

Lynch,  Jordan,  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Medical  officer  of  the  West  London 

union,  131  His  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  as  to  the  causes 

of  fever,  132-134  Places  included  in  the  West  London  union  ;  population  of  the 

union,  135-137  Numerous  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  Back  Bear-alley  ;  want  of  venti- 
lation and  drainage ;  the  city  of  London  have  made  sewers,  and  not  a  case  has  since 

occurred,  138-144  Filthy  and  unwholesome  state  of  Green  Dragon-court  and  St. 

John's-court ;   raging  of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox,    145,    146  Elliott's-court, 

Dean's-court,  Phcenix-court,  147  -Some  of  the  courts  have  no  thoroughfare,  are 

very  narrow,  and  a  family  occupies  every  room,  148,  149  Defective  drainage  in 

New-street,  St.  Bartholomew's;  open  sewers  an  accessary  cause  of  fevers,  151,  152 

 The  Fleet-ditch  is  open  for  nearly  a  mile  from  Snow-hill  to  Clerkenwell-green ;  the 

back  windows  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes  open  directly  upon  it;  all 
the  sewers  are  emptied  into  it,  153,  154. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  twice  a  week,  which  carries  away  the  refuse,  155- 

158  Mass  of  misery  and  impurity  existing  from  the  back  of  Aldersgate-street  to 

Golden-lane,  and  thence  to  Bethnal-green,  159  An  improvement  in  the  sewerage 

would  improve  the  health  of  the  poor,  and  save  an  expense  to  the  parish,  160,  161  

They  are  chiefly  poor  labourers;  many  of  them  Irish,  162,  163  Four  women  and  two 

men  were  sleeping  in  a  very  small  room,  164,  165  Amount  expended  on  the  poor  in 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,    166  Fever  has  extended  from  Back  Bear-alley  to  other 

places,  167  Mortality  from  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera,  168-174  Typhus  fever 

is  never  away  from  Field-lane ;  the  Fleet-ditch  runs  through  it ;  low  description  of 
inhabitants,  175. 

Lyons.  Escape  of  that  city  from  the  cholera;  attributed  to  the  lime-kilns,  Symons  n68- 
1170. 

M. 

Malaria.    Dampness  and  fog  are  powerful  causes  of  it.  Smith  1 19-122. 

Manchester.    State  of  Manchester  as  to  condition  of  working  classes ;  sewers,  drains, 

cellars,  cleansing.  Rep.  p.  x  State  of  working  classes,  Cobden  1811  Those  parts 

under  commissioners  are  as  well  cleansed  and  soughed  as  any  town  of  the  same  magni- 
tude in  the  kingdom,  Cobden  1831. 

Manufactories.  Proximity  to  manufactories,  especially  bone-boilers  and  manure  manufac- 
tories, is  very  unwholesome,  Moseley  945-951'  -If  injurious  to  health,  they  would  be 

indicted  in  a  district  occupied  by  wealthy  persons,  Moseley  1055-1060. 
See  also  Factories. 

Manure.    System  of  saving  the  manure  formerly  by  means  of  laystalls,  Cubitt  3452. 

Martin,  Mr.    His  plan  of  drainage  does  not  go  far  enough,  Cubitt  3448. 

Martin' s-court,  Whitechapel,    There  is  no  sewerage  in  this  street,  Peeke  2014. 

Martin's,  St.,  Lane.  District  between  St.  Martin's-lane  and  Bedford-court;  imperfect 
sewerage  ;  closeness  of  the  houses,  &c.,  Moseley  856. 

Maunsell,  Henry,  si.  d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— A  physician,  residing  in  Dublin, 

3168  Construction  of  the  courts  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  in  Dublin,  3172  

Prevalence  of  cellar  dwellings,  and  their  unhealthy  state,  3176-3180  Very  frequently 

the  inmates  are  obliged  to  have  pumps  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  refuse  water, 

3182  Prevalence  of  fevers  in  cellars,  3184  Want  of  ventilation  in  courts  and 

alleys  from  building  the  houses  back  to  back,  3185  There  is  no  Building  Act  appli- 
cable to  Ireland,  3188  Power  of  the  Dublin  Wide-street  Commissioners  to  reoulate 

buildings,  3190  Imperfect  state  of  the  sewerage  of  Dublin,  3193  The  majority  of 

the  courts  and  alleys  are  destitute  of  drains,  3194  Neglected  state  of  that  portion  of 

the  city  of  Dublin  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  3196-3200  Many  of  the  houses 

have  no  privies,  and  those  that  have  privies  never  have  them  cleansed  or  emptied,  3201 

 No  receptacle  whatever  for  dust  and  ashes  in  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  3204  

Description  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  Cole-alley,  Dublin  3'^o8 

1  1  Accumulation 
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Maimsell,  Henry,  m.  d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders,  and  injury  done  to 

the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  consequence,  3209  Description  of  Gill's-square, 

3209  How  fevers  and  contagious  disorders  are  promoted  by  the  neglected  state  of 

the  district  occupied  by  the  lower  orders,  3213  Wretched  state  of  the  dwellings  in 

Rainslbrd-street,  3215  During;  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera^^many  of  the  inmates  of 

the  cellars  were  ejected,  but  have  since  returned,  3216,  3217  Description  of  Robert- 
street  and  Thomas-court,  and  prevalence  of  disease  therein,  3221  Prevalence  of 

fevers  in  the  poorly  inhabited  districts  of  Dublin,  3222-3235  Powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  paving  in  Dublin,  and  reason  why  the  system  of  drainage  is  defective,  3237— 

3244  Landlords  are  required  to  provide  sewers  communicating  with  the  main  sewer, 

under  a  penalty  of  10L,  3238  Mode  of  assessing  the  rates  for  constructing  sewers  in 

Dublin,  3245.  3248  Class  of  persons  composing  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in 

Dublin,  3250  The  commissioners  do  not  possess  sufl&cient  inquisitorial  power,  and  are 

also  deficient  in  funds,  3253. 

The  commissioners  have  no  power  to  assess  the  district  for  support  of  a  sewer,  but  only 

the  inhabitants  of  the  street  through  which  it  runs,  3258,  3259  40,000  I.  were  granted 

to  the  Paving  Board  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  half  of  which  went  towards  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  3259  Amount  in  the  pound  of  the  paving  rate  in  Dublin,  3261 

 Neglected  state  of  the  streets  occupied  by  the  lower  orders  ;  those  occupied  by  the 

better  classes  are  properly  cleansed,  3265  Nuisance  arising  from  the  stench  from  the 

Liffey  at  low-water,  3267  Power  of  the  Ballast  Board  to  prevent  animal  and  vegetable 

matter  being  cast  into  the  Liffey,  3270 — • — The  humbler  classes  are  the  great  sufferers 

from  want  of  drains,  3273  Prevalence  of  infectious  disorders  among  the  higher  classes 

in  Dublin,  3275  Insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Dublin,  3276  How  the 

poor  suffer  in  consequence,  3281  Character  of  the  lodging-houses  of  the  lower  orders 

in  Dublin,  3282-3289  Power  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  establish  boards  of  health  in 

large  towns,  3295-3298  Appointment  of  officers  of  health  in  several  of  the  parishes  in 

Dublin,  3298-3300  The  appointment  of  a  board  of  health  to  carry  out  sanatory  re- 
gulations would  be  a  very  valuable  provision,  3301 — • — Manner  in  which  it  might  be 

effected,  3303-3306  Operation  of  the  ^^ew  Poor  Law  in  Dublin;  number  of  unions 

formed,  &c.  3307-3312. 

Board  of  Health  should  liave  power  to  compel  the  Paving  Board  to  remove  nuisances, 

3315—  Character  of  the  nuisances  chiefly  complained  of  in  Dublin,  3316  Nuisance 

arising  from  burial-grounds  in  Dublin,  3319  No  such  thing  as  baths  in  that  city, 

3320  Necessity  for  legislative  measures  being  also  taken  with  respect  to  Cork, 

Limerick,  and  Belfast,  3323  Population  of  Dublin  in  1831,  3327  Defective 

supply  of  water  in  Dublin  ;  proposed  remedies,  3328  Proposed  powers  to  be  given 

under  a  Building  Act,  3329-3341  The  expense  of  the  proposed  sanatory  regulations 

should  be  defrayed  by  the  Government  and  the  public,  3345  Almost  all  the  large 

towns  in  L  eland  are  governed  by  local  Acts,  3348  Increasing  population  of  Limerick, 

3351  Existence  of  schools  in  Dublin  without  play-grounds,  3355  Absolute 

necessity  of  places  of  exercise  to  the  health  of  children,  3358  Deterioration  of  the 

race  of  human  beings  from  living  constantly  in  confined  situations,  3361  -The 

neglect  of  cleanliness  and  the  decencies  of  life  tends  greatly  to  demoralize  the  inhabi- 
tants of  courts  and  alleys,  3365. 

Description  of  vaults  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin,  3368  Proposed 

constitution  of  a  board  of  health,  3375  How  it  should  be  supported,  3377,  3378  

Powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  board,  3378  Opportunity  for  jobbing  by  local 

boards,  3385  The  central  board  should  exercise  a  superintending  power  over  the 

local  boards,  3394-  The  powers  of  the  central  board  should  be  as  little  executive  as 

possible,  3396. 

Measles.    Often  appear  in  a  most  aggravated  form  from  the  dirt  and  misery  of  the 
residences  of  the  poor.  Wood  2249. 

Medical  Police.    Great  want  of  a  good  medical  police  in  London,  Walker  3156. 

Mendicity  Society,  Dublin.    Number  of  persons  usually  on  the  books  of  this  institution; 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  Maunsell  3282. 

Meirofolitan  Police  Courts  Act.    Beneficial  clause  in  it,  enabling  the  guardians  to 
summon  the  owners  of  houses  before  magistrates  to  cleanse  their  property,  Wilkes 

 Nature  of  the  powers  under  that  Act  for  the  abolition  of  nuisances,  Hodgson 

3007. 

Metropolis  Seioerage.    Objections  to  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  before  the  House  for  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  sewerage,  White  2591. 

Miller,  S.    (Analysis  of  his  Evi(!ence.)~Relieving  oSicer  of  the  West  London  North 
District  791— — It  surrounds  Sinithfield  ;  it  is  densely  peopled  with  the  lower  class  of 
Irish,  792,  793  St.  Sepulchre  parish  consists  of  8,000  souls,  and  only  650  rate- 
payers. 
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Miller,  S.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

payers,  794  It  is  well  cleansed,  but  the  habits  of  the  people  in  the  courts  and  alleys 

render  it  impossible  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  filth,  795  Neglect  of  drainage  in 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great ;  filthy  state  of  New-street  and  Middle-street,  796  

Stagnant  cesspools  ;  difficulty  of  getting  them  cleansed,  797  Prevalence  of  fever; 

great  expense  to  the  parish,  799,  800  In  Back  Ball  Alley,  there  is  neither  drainage 

nor  ventilation  ;  every  room  is  occupied  by  a  family  ;  number  of  fever  cases,  800-803 

 The  lodging-houses  are  kept  pretty  clean,  804,  805  Many  of  the  houses  should 

be  pulled  down  ;  the  property  belongs  to  Lord  Kensington,  806,  807  The  health  of 

the  metropolis  will  be  affected ;  the  houses  are  tumbling  down,  808-810. 

Jhere  should  be  some  superior  interference,  808  Fever  has  increased,  81 1-813  • 

The  Irish  eat  a  kind  of  food  which  generates  disease,  814  The  habits  of  the  people 

have  been  more  sober  lately;  the  shutting  up  public  houses  on  Sunday  mornings  has 

been  very  beneficial,  814,  815  There  should  be  some  power  to  prevent  families  from 

entering  infected  houses  before  they  have  been  whitewashed,  816,  817  The  landlords 

get  iiigh  rents  for  wretched  houses,  818,  819  They  compound  with  the  parish  for  the 

rates,  820-827  The  Irish  have  lov/er  wages  than  the  English,  and  are  content  with 

coarser  food,  828-838  They  are  very  intemperate,  832  The  poor  generally  cook 

their  victuals  at  home,  833. 

Miller,  William  Henry,  m.p.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — For  36  years  residing  near  Edin- 
burgh, 3025  How  the  Meadows  on  the  east  side  of  Edinburgh  are  irrigated,  3026  

Occasion  of  an  action  being  brought  by  Mr.  Duncan  of  Restalrig  against  the  tenants  of 

the  proprietors  of  the  stream  to  restrain  them  from  irrigating  their  lands,  3028  Alleged 

increase  of  disease  in  Edinburgh,  arising  from  recent  increase  of  irrigation,  3034  Not 

the  slightest  inconvenience  as  to  the  health  from  the  system  of  irrigation  adopted,  3040 

 Opinion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  senior,  an  eminent  physician  ofEdinljurgh  to  that  effect, 

3041  Unpleasant  smell  arising  from  the  admission  of  gas-water  into  the  stream  that 

irrigates  the  Meadows,  3032  Introductionof  a  clause  to  prevent  gas  refuse  from  running 

into  the  stream,  3044  Absence  of  cholera  from  the  village  of  Restalrig,  3046  Op- 
position shown  at  various  times  to  the  plan  of  irrigation  adopted,  3047  Health  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  compared  with  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  3049- 

3051-  Provision  in  the  Edinburgh  Police  Bill  relative  to  the  stream  that  irrigates  the 

Meadows„3054. 

Mint,  The,  Southwark.  Is  crowded  with  dilapidated  houses,  choked  up  for  want  of  ven- 
tilation, Evans  623-626  Filthy  state  of  the  courts  and  alleys;  neglect  of  drainage  ; 

open  ditches,  &c.  Evans  628-652. 

Moorgate  and  Bishopsgate.  Want  of  drainage ;  density  of  the  population ;  quantity  of 
courts  and  alleys,  Moseley  889-895. 

Moors  Court,  Whitechapel.    There  is  no  sewerage  in  this  court,  Peeke  2014. 

Morals  of  Working  Classes.  The  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  the  decencies  of  life  tends 
greatly  to  demoralize  the  inhabitants  of  courts  and  alleys,  JfawrtseZ/ 3365 ;  Cubitt  3419 
 Much  improved  in  London,  Cubitt  3440. 

Mortality  : 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally  : 

From  fever,  small-pox,  measles  and  cholera,  Jordan  168-174  Evidence  as  to  the 

mortality  of  children  in  large  towns,  Williamson  1933-1936. 

2.  In  Particular  Places: 

Glasgow. — Rate  of  mortality  ;  great  increase,  of  late,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Cowan,  Symons 
1089-1110-1116. 1134, 1135. 

Limehouse. — The  principal  mortality  is  amongst  the  children,  on  account   of  the 
miserable  dwellings,  Ileelis  309. 

Live/pool. — Great  mortality  occasioned  at  Liverpool  by  the  dreadful  state  of  the  narrow 

streets  and  courts,  Dnncan  2406  Mortality  in  various  years  before  and  since  the 

Registration  Act,  Duncan  2427,  2428. 

London.— The  mortality  in  London  is  in  proportion  to  the  filth  and  the  density  of  the 

population,  i¥^ose%  1038  Great  mortalitv  in  Clemen t's-hme,  Strand,  TFaZ/cer  31 53, 

3154- 

Moseley,  J.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  in  the  medical  profession  and  paid 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes,  chiefly  in  St.  John's  and  St.  Margaret's, 

Westminster,  834-83'-  Boundaries  of  the  district  in  which  the  poor  reside,  840,  841 

384-  112   Neglect 
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Mosehy,  J.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued- 

 Neglect  of  sewerage;  open  drains;  negligence  of  scavengers,  842-850  A  num- 
ber of  alleys,  running  from  York-street  and  Castle-street,  are  filthy  and  unwholesome, 

854-855  District  between  St.  Martin's-lane  and  Bedford-court ;  imperfect  sewerage  ; 

closeness  of  the  houses,  856  District  between  Long  Acre  and  South-street;  preva- 
lence of  typhus  fever  there,  857-860  There  are  sewers  to  the  main  streets,  but  no 

means  of  communication  with  them,  861-863  Populous  district  of  St.  Giles,  between 

Holborn  on  the  north  and  Parker-street  on  the  south,  864-866  More  than  one  family 

often  occupy  one  room,  867  Filthy  state  of  the  district  between  Bioad-street,  Titch- 

field-street,  Crown-street,  and  King-street,  870  Accumulation  of  filth  and  neglect  of 

privies,  871  The  people  are  enfeebled  by  the  polluted  atmosphere  and  more  disposed 

to  disease,  872-875. 

State  of  George's  Rookery,  by  Mutton-hill  and  Clerkenwell-green,  876  Fleet-ditch 

is  often  in  a  fiithy  state,  and  very  productive  of  fevers,  877-879  The  whole  district 

is  a  hot-bed  for  fever,  881,  882  The  district  between  Golden-lane  and  Bunhill-row  is 

very  populous,  and  there  are  a  number  of  burial  grounds,  which  are  very  injurious  to 

health,  883-888  Parts  of  Moorgate  and  Bishopsgaie  inhabited  by  the  poorest 

classes,  889-890  Want  of  drainage,  891,  893-895  It  consists  entirely  of  courts 

and  alleys,  892  The  eflfluvia  affects  the  health  of  the  people  imperceptibly  to  ihem, 

896-899  District  by  Rosemary-lane  and  East  Smithfield  proverbial  for  fever  and 

filth,  901,  902  On  the  Southwark  side  of  the  river  the  air  is  also  vitiated  by  manu- 
factories, 904  District  near  Gray's  Inn-lane  and  the  Small-pox  Hospital ;  defects  of 

drainage,  907,  908  Number  of  courts  in  Islington  ;  they  are  as  bad  as  in  London, 

but  have  a  more  free  circulation  of  air,  909-914  People  are  more  health}'  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  unenclosed  grounds,  915. 

The  density  of  the  population  is  in  proportion  to  its  poverty,  916-922  The  whole 

of  London  is  liable  to  infection  from  some  neighbourhoods,  923-925  Existing  regu- 
lations are  inefficient  to  enforce  drainage,  926  The  comforts  of  the  poor  in  these 

places  are  diminishing  as  the  population  becomes  more  crowded,  928-932  The  con- 
stitution of  children  would  not  be  affected  by  the  habits  of  their  parents  unless  actual 

disease  had  been  engendered,  933-944  Proximity  to  iTianufactories,  especially  some 

boilers  and  manure  manufactories,  is  very  umwholesome,  945-951  Instruction  would 

give  the  poor  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages  offered  ;  a  bad  atmosphere 
deadens  their  faculties,  952-955. 

[Second  Examination.] — Neglected  state  of  parts  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  inha- 
bited by  sailors,  957-962  The  sewerage  is  defective  and  the  surface  imperfectly 

drained,  963,  964  There  are  heaps  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  and  offal;  the 

scavenger  is  seldom  there,  964-965  The  privies  and  cesspools  are  much  neglected, 

966,  967  King-street  and  Green-bank,  the  temporary  abodes  of  sailors,  are  densely 

peopled  and  very  filthy,  968-975  Fever,  and  all  other  diseases,  are  either  caused 

or  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  place,  976-981-  Shadwell,  also,  on  the  river 

side,  is  in  the  same  state,  982-991  Filthy  and  densely  peopled  district  of  St. 

George's-in-the-East  and  Wapping,   992-997— — Peculiarly   unhealthy   situation  of 

Rotherhithe;  malaria  arising  from  the  Mill-pond,  998-1003  There  is  no  drainage 

but  by  open  ditches,  1004-1008  Jacob's  Island  is  surrounded  by  them,  and  is  very 

unhealthy,  1009-1012. 

Evils  arising  to  the  shipping  from  crews  being  taken  from  unhealthy  places  on  the 

river  side,  1013-1015  JNecessity  of  removing  the  bones  from  the  bone-boilers'  yards, 

in  a  dense  population,  where  they  are  decomposed  for  manure;  noxious  gases  evolved, 

1016-1034-  The  mortality  of  London  is  in  proportion  to  the  filth  and  the  density  of 

the  population,  1038  There  are  lodging-houses  for  sailors  in  a  very  crowded  state, 

1039-1043.  The  "Sailors'  Home,"  1044-1046  Public  baths  could  be  supplied 

with  water  at  a  small  expense,  1044-1055  Manufactories  injurious  to  health  would 

be  indicted  as  nuisances  if  the  district  were  occupied  by  wealthy  persons,  1056-1060. 

Municipal  Government.  Disadvantageous  manner  in  which  population  has  been  crowded 
into  large  towns,  without  any  municipal  government,  Fletcher  1313. 

Mutton-Iiill  and  Clerhemoell-green.  Neglected  state  of  St.  George's  Rookery  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, Moseley  876. 

N. 

Nag's  Head  Court,  Drury-lane.    Filthy  state  of  this  court ;  the  unheahhiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, lFa//tTr  3118, 3464. 
New-court,  Whitechapel.    No  sewerage  in  this  court,  Peehe  2014. 

iVeii;-si!reef,  St.  Bartholomew's.  Defective  drainage  of  it ;  open  sewers  an  accessary  cause 
of  fever,  Jbr6?G/«  151, 152. 

Nortli-sireet,  Bctlinal-green.    Collection  of  filth,  and    dreadful  stench   in  this  street, 

which  is  occupied  by  pig-dealers,  .Sw^f^/t  49. 
New-streets,  Liverpool.    Great  advantages  would  arise  from  opening  new  streets,  and 

carrying  them  through  densely  populated  districts,  Duncan  2538, 

Newman 
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Newman,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Surveyor  of  district  of  sewers  on  Surrey  side, 

2086  No  power  to  compel  owners  of  houses  to  communicate  with  drains,  2089  

Or  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  cesspools  and  receptacles  for  fikh  below  the  level  of  the 

sewers,  2090  Many  owners  neglect  to  communicate  by  underground  drainage  with 

the  sewers,  2093  ^Injurious  effects  arising  from  this  cause,  2094  Very  desirable 

that  power  should  be  given  to  compel  persons  to  communicate  by  underground  drains 

with  the  sewers,  2096  The  cholera  much  extended  in  witness's  district,  from  the  filth 

of  the  district,  thirty  or  forty  persons  living  in  houses  in  the  filthiest  state,  2099  

Extent  of  witness's  district,  2102-  Sewer  constructed,  a  year  since,  in  Camberwell,  of 

a  mile  long,  at  the  urgent  request  of  inhabitants ;  only  one  application  been  made  for  an 

opening  into  the  sewer,  2102  Desirable  that  there  should  be  a  power  of  compelling 

communications,  2104. 

A  great  many  populous  districts  in  which  there  are  no  sewers,  2111  Advantage  to 

'  health  of  underground  drainage,  2113  Under  the  present  regulations,  the  sewerage 

of  small  houses  very  much  neglected,  2118  Unwillingness  of  landlords  to  incur 

expense  in  forming  drains  to  sewers,  2117.  2120  Sewer  at  Camberwell  brought  up  to 

a  certain  point,  to  drain  a  stagnant  pool ;  inhabitants  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it, 
2119  No  waterworks  in  Rotherhithe  ;  inhabitants  supplied  from  sewers  ;  disinclina- 
tion on  this  account  to  make  new  sewers,  2121  Expenses  of  sewers  in  this  district; 

their  effect  in  draining  the  land,  a  benefit  to  the  houses  generally,  2126,  2127  A  sewer 

about  to  be  executed  900  feet  in  length,  surrounding  the  property  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
arched  over,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  partly  at  that  of  the  commissioners, 
2129. 

Wight  Carts.    Nuisance  arising  from  them,  and  promotion  of  disease  by  means  of  them. 

Walker  3483,  3484. 
North  Ward,  Hull.    State  of  the  courts  in  that  district.  Wood  2332. 

North  Ward,  Leeds.    Bad  state  of  the  North  Ward,  Leeds,  Williamson  1676. 

North-east  Ward,  Leeds.    Bad  state  of  the  North-east  Ward,  Williamson  1683. 

North  Mtjton  District,  Hull.    State  of  the  courts  in  that  district,  Wood  2324-2331. 

North-west  of  London.    Is  the  healthiest  part,  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-west  and 
north-east.  Dr.  Arnott  563. 

Norwood.    The  health  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Holborn  Union  is  very  good  ; 
better  than  when  they  were  at  Norwood,  White  398-401. 

Nuisance.    Under  the  new  Police  Act,  the  district  surveyor  is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  a  nui- 
sance is  not  removed  when  pointed  out  to  him,  Byles  184-  -The  surveyor  of  pavements 

is  the  only  person  who  has  power  to  remove  nuisances,  Byles  239.  243  In  all  cases 

:  of  nuisance  tlie  landlord  should  be  held  responsible,  the  tenants  in  many  cases  being  too 
poor  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  Hodgson  3007. 
See  also  Cesspools.    Night  Carts.  Privies. 

O. 

Olave's,  St.,  Union.    Is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  who  obtain  a  precarious 

livelihood  from  the  wharfs,  Clarke   The  Greenwich  Railway  intersects  the  district, 

Clarke  447  Population  of  the  district ;  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  Clarke 

448,  449.  4,53-455  Their  mode  of  life  predisposes  them  to  fever,  Clarke  456,  457  

Sickness  is  very  prevalent  among  the  children,  Clarke  473. 

Open  Gutters.    Are  very  injurious  to  health,  Evans  655-659. 

Oxford.    Bad  state  of  the  swillage  drainage  in  that  city,  White  2576. 

P. 

Paddirigton.    Bad  state  of  the  drainage  from  Paddington  to  Chelsea,  Cubitt  3449. 

Farty  Walls.    Regulations  under  the  Building  Act  for  making  party  walls,  C^^^^/^34l4, 

Pauper  Children.    Most  beneficial  and  humane  regulation  to  send  all  pauper  children  out 
of  town  to  school,  in  all  large  towns,  Williamson  1941-1945. 

Paving: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Evils  arising  from  streets  being  unpaved.  Smith  106,  107  Necessity  of  paving  all 

courts  and  alleys,  Dr.  Arnott  507  Any  new  Act  as  to  drainage,  &c.  should  include 

powers  to  enforce  paving  the  surface  of  courts  and  streets.  White  2588  Any  new 

Building  Act  should  make  provision  for  paving  courts,  &c.,  Fen.iethorne  2849. 

2.  In  particular  Places : 

Ashton;  Staleybridge ;  Dukinfield:  All  paving  is  optional,  except  the  public  roads, 
which  are  done  under  the  Turnpike  Acts,  Ashton  2612. 
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F/iVG— continued. 

2.  In  particular  Places. — continued. 

Bradford. — Paving  attended  to  in  Bradford,  but  not  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  the 
largest  portion  of  the  town,  Ellison  1598. 

Olave,  St. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  pavements  to  see  that  the  courts 
and  alleys  are  properly  cleansed,  Clarke  469-472. 

Saffron-hill, — At  the  time  of  the  cholera  there  was  a  general  cleansing  of  the  parish 
(Safiron-hill)  by  the  paving  board,  Wilkes  439. 

Peeke,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Surveyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  2007  

There  is  no  sewer  about  Virginia-row  ;  none  nearer  to  it  than  Prince's-street,  2012  • 

Wretched  state  of  the  inhabitants,  2013  The  land  excavated  for  brickmaking,  so 

that  sewers  are  hardly  available  ;  parts  of  Whitechapel  in  which  there  is  no  sewerage. 
2014  The  district  alluded  to,  the  filthiest  imaginable,  2014;  and  very  densely  popu- 
lated, 2015  Slate  of  Lamb's-fields  ;  improvements  owing  to  Eastern  Railway,  2019 

 Mode  of  application  to  commissioners  of  sewers;  in  some  cases  proprietors  of  land 

pay  the  expense;  where  the  public  would  derive  a  benefit,  the  commissioners  have  borne 

a  portion,  2023  Commissioners  have  no  power  of  preventing  the  making  receptacles  for 

filth  below  the  level  of  the  sewer,  2024  Nor  any  power  to  compel  communications 

from  houses  to  sewers,  2024^  Sewers  have  not  all  the  effect  uhich  is  attributed  to 

them,  2028  Filthiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  2030  Commissioners 

endeavouring  to  lay  down  sewers  in  all  the  great  thoroughfares,  2032. 

Persons  who  erect  houses  cannot  use  drains  without  leave  of  commissioners,  2033- 

2035  Owners  of  property  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  communicating 

with  the  main  sewer,  2039  There  are  many  streets  in  which  sewers  are  situated  and. 

the  inhabitants  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them,  2041  Mode  of  rating  to  sewers 

rate,  2045.  2049-2073  Houses  situated  in  streets  without  sewers  are  rated,  2048  

Tide  cannot  rise  in  drains,  unless  by  accident ;  there  are  sluicekeepers  appointed,  whose 

business  it  is  to  attend  to  valves,  2074  Extent  to  which  excavations  are  carried  ; 

brick  clay  and  gravel  removed  ;  districts  left  in  holes  ;  this  state  of  things  a  public 
nuisance  ;  commissioners  of  sewers  no  power  to  prevent,  2080-2085. 

Pennethorne,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  professionally  engaged  in 

surveying  buildings  for  some  years  past,  2794  Acquainted  with  the  construction  of 

buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  2795  Has  surveyed  St.  Giles's,  Essex-street, 

Spitalfiekls,  and  parts  of  Farringdon-streei,  round  Field-lane  and  Saffron-hill,  2796  

Miserable  courts  of  which  these  districts  are  composed  ;  houses  back  to  back  ;  cottages 

two  rooms  ;  ladders  for  staircases ;  dirty  and  filthy,  2797  Entrances  by  archways ; 

close  and  badly  ventilated,  2798,  2799.  2804  No  underground  drainage  of  any  kind 

to  St.  Giles  and  Spitalfiekls  districts,  2809 — —Drainage,  north  of  Farringdon-street,  by 
an  open  ditch,  2809  Drained  by  surface  drains,  2810  State  of  Rose-lane,  Spital- 
fiekls, 2810  There  is  no  system  of  inspection,  2812  Disgusting  state  of  privies; 

one  only  to  each  court,  2816.  2819  Houses  continually  built  against  back  premises 

of  others  ;  nothing  to  prevent  it,  2825-2828  London  Building  Act;  its  powers,  2828 

 Desirable  to  have  a  general  Building  Act,  that  should  lay  down  general  regulations 

to  prevent  such  forms  of  construction  as  are  injurious,  2831  Close  courts  should  not 

be  allowed,  2835  Building  back  to  back  should  be  prevented,  2837. 

Cellar  dwellings  should  be  forbidden,  2838  No  dwelling  should  be  erected  of 

greater  height  than  the  width  of  the  street,  2843  Every  house  should  be  provided 

with  a  privy,  and  be  well  ventilated,  2849  There  should  also  be  provision  for  paving, 

2851-  There  should  be  a  general  Drainage  Act ;  commissioners  appointed  by  rate- 
payers, 2856  Commissioners  of  Sewers  cannot  compel  inhabitants  to  use  sewers, 

2858  Ought  to  have  power  to  prevent  sinking  cesspools  below  the  level  of  the 

sewer,  2859  Power  to  enforce  emptying  into  drains,  and  to  have  traps  on  drains, 

2863*  There  should  be  inspection  to  enforce  cleanliness,  2868,  2869  Power 

should  be  given  to  enforce  the  Act,  2871  Supply  of  water  should  be  especially 

regarded,  2873,  2874  Nuisances,  as  slaughter-houses,  bone-boiling,  &c.,  should  be 

put  down  by  law,  2880  Plan  of  the  Rookery,  St.  Giles,  2880  Plan  of  courts 

between  Whitechapel  and  Wentworth-street,  2883  Very  little  good  to  be  done  by 

schools  and  prison  discipline  while  these  districts  are  left  in  the  dreadful  state  they  now 

are,  2884,  2885  Commissioners  should  make  great  lines  of  sewers  through  every 

district  on  which  buildings  stand  or  are  about  to  be  erected,  2090. 

Picket-place  Station-house,  Strand.  Unwholesome  state  of  the  house  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  water,  Walker  3150. 

Piershill  Barracks,  Edinburgh.  Healthy  state  of  those  barracks ;  the  average  cases  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  the  cavalry  barracks  of  Glasgow  and  Hamilton  are  25  per  cent, 
more  than  at  Piershill,  Miller  3051. 
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Pigs.    The  practice  of  keeping  pigs  in  dwelling-houses  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  Hodgson 
3005. 

Play-Grounds: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Witness  never  recollects  a  school  for  the  working  classes  with  a  play-ground.  Wood 

2i23l  Advantages  of  play-grounds  to  the  health  of  towns,  Hodgson  3018  Are 

extremely  essential  to  the  health  of  children,  Walker  3165. 

2.  In  particular  Places  : 

Birmingham. — No  play-grounds  whatever  attached  to  any  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
Wood  2308,  2309. 

Bolton. — Schools  in  Bolton  are  without  play-grounds,  Ashworth  1849,  i850- 
Brighton. — Generally  play-grounds  attached  to  &c\\oo\s,  Jenks  2781,  2782. 
Hull. — No  play-grounds  at  all  the  schools.  Wood  2349. 

Leeds. — With  the  exception  of  the  infant  school,  no  schools  in  Leeds  have  play- 
grounds, Jfilliamson  1736. 

Police  Act.    See  Metropolis  Police. 

Police  Act,  Edinburgh.    No  power  in  the  Act  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  irrigation  which 

is  pursued  by  using  the  water  from  the  common  sewers,  Stodhart  2000-  Provision 

relative  to  irrigation.  Miller  3054. 

J^oor  Law,  Dublin.     Operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  Dublin ;  number  of  unions 
formed,  Sec.  Maunsell  3307-3312. 

Poor  Rates : 

St.  Olave's. — The  poor-rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-half  in  the  last  year, 
Clarke  500. 

Whitechapel  Union.- — -Much  expense  is  cast  upon  the  poor-rate  by  the  sickness  of  the 
poorer  classes;  if  the  causes  were  removed  a  great  saving  would  be  efiected,  Byles 
185-190. 

Poplar  District  of  Sewers.   Evidence  as  to  extent;  mode  of  management,  &c..  Baker  1548. 

Portpool-lane,  Holborn  Union.    Improvement  effected  in  that  street  by  Messrs.  Reid 
White  369-374. 

Portugal-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields.    Injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  effluvia  arising  from  the  burial-ground  in  that  street.  Walker  3141. 

Privies : 

Birmingham.. — Should  be  under  a  sort  of  supervision,  being  ia  a  very  bad  state  in  some 
parts  of  the  town,  Hodgson  3005. 

Drury-lane. — Description  of  a  privy  in  Nag's  Ilead-court,  Drury-lane,  the  floor  of 
which  is  ankle  deep  in  filth,  Walker 

Dublin, — Many  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  have  no  privies,  and  those  that 
have  are  never  emptied  or  cleansed,  Maunsell  3201. 

Giles,  St. — Disgusting  state  of  privies  in  St.  Giles  ;  only  one  to  each  court,  Penne- 
thorne  2816-2819  Neglected  and  filthy  state,  Moseleij  871. 

Glasgow. — In  some  of  the  courts  there  are  none  at  all,  Symons  1147-1151. 

Lambeth. — In  some  houses  are  in  the  cellars,  Wagstaf  700.  , 

Liverpool. — Disgusting  state  of  privies  in  the  courts  inhabited  by  the  labouring  poor, 

Duncan  2401  Disgusting  state  of  the  privies  ;  only  one  to  a  great  many  houses. 

Wood  2171. 

The  Mint,  Southwark. — Tlieir  neglected  and  dangerous  state,  Evans  649,  650. 

Spitalfields. — Disgusting  neglect  of  privies;  a  great  source  of  typhus  fever;  improve- 
ment of  Wentworth-court  in  this  respect,  Byles  258,  259. 
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Public  Walks: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Ill  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Open  spaces  should  be  preserved,  calculated  for  public  walks,  essential  to  the  health 
aud  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes,  Rep.  p.  xx  People  are  more  healthy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  uninclosed  grounds,  Moseley  915  Working  classes  stand  in  great  need 

of  some  places  on  whicli  they  could  get  out  to  take  exercise  and  promote  health,  Fletcher 

1240  Want  of  open  spaces  applies  to  all  large  towns,  P/e^cAer  1241  Importance 

of  providing  airing  grounds  for  the  lower  orders,  Cubitt  3423. 

2.  In  particular  Places: 

Brighton. — Necessary  for  the  people,  Jenks  2779. 

Holborn  Union. — Public  walks  in  ihis  district  would  promote  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants, White  386-390. 

Macclesfield. — Has  no  space  left  for  public  walks,  Fletcher  1241. 

Manchester. —  Entirely  devoid  of  any  space  for  the  recreation  of  the  working  classes, 
Fletcher  1241.  ' 

Liverpool. — There  are  no  reserved  places  for  the  poor  to  exercise  in  except  St.  James's 
Park,  and  the  two  cemeteries,  and  the  pier-head,  Duncan  2494-2497. 

London,  East. — The  open  spaces  in  the  east  of  London  are  not  healthy,  bei  ng  full  of 
ditches  and  stagnant  water.  Dr.  Arnott  595-597. 

Punderson's  Gardens,  Bethnal-green.    Disgusting  condition  thereof  described  ;  prevalence 
and  fatal  character  of  fever  described.  Smith  41. 

R. 

Ratcliff  Highway . — Disgusting  state  of  parts  thereof;  prevalence  of  fever,  Dr.  Arnott  517- 
520. 

Rainsford-street,  Dublin.     Description  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  that  street,  Maun-^ 
sell  3215. 

Rates,  Local.    Considerable  saving  would  arise  from  better  sanatory  regulations,  Fletcher 

1290,  1291  Sanatory  regulations  would  be  a  great  savmg  to  the  rates  of  a  parish, 

Ellison,  1610  Great  expense  thrown  upon  richer  classes  owing  to  illness  and  fevers, 

generated  by  general  neglect  of  the  precautions  mentioned,  Williamson  1720  Good 

regulations  as  to  liealth  of  towns  should  no  doubt  tend  to  lovi^er  rates,  Smith  2703. 
See  also  Local  Taxation. 

Read-street,  Bethnal-green.   Families  live  in  the  cellars  and  kitchens  of  undrained  houses  j 
fever  is  never  absent,  Smith  54. 

Recreation  Grounds.    See  Public  Walks. 

Rheumatism.    Prevalence  of  rheumatism  in  the  crowded  lanes,  courts,  and  cellars  of  Liver- 
pool, Duncan  2471-2475. 

Restalrig,  near  Edinburgh.    Healthy  state  of  the  village,  owing  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
meadows.  Miller  3028. 

River  Side,  Lambeth.    The  people  being  close  to  the  river,  are  subject  to  intermittent 

fevers;  filth  thrown  upon  the  mud;  their  unwholesome  diet,  ^Fags^a^e  729,  730  

Evils  arising  to  the  shipping,  from  crews  being  taken  from  the  unhealthy  and  infected 
places  of  the  river  side,  Moseley  1013-1015. 

Robert-street,  Dixblin.    Description  of  the  habitations   of  the  poor,  and  prevalence  of 
disease  therein,  Maunsell  3222.  3235. 

Rookery,  St.  Giles.    Plan  of  the  courts  and  streets  composing  the  Rookery  in  St.  Giles, 
Pennethorne  2880. 

Rosemary-lane.    District  proverbial  for  fever  and  filth,  Moseley  901,  902. 

liotherhithe.     Its  peculiarly  unhealthy  situation;  malaria   arising  from   the  mill-pond, 

Moseley  998-1003  No"^  waterworks  in  Rotherhithe  ;  inhabitants  supplied  from  sewers  ; 

disinclination  on  this  account  to  make  new  sewers,  Newman  11 
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Royal  Manor,  Coventry.    Formerly  an  open  space,  used  for  recreation,  now  enclosed  ;  pro- 
perty of  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Fletcher  1238. 

Russell-court,  Drury  lane.    Injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  effluvia 
of  the  burial-ground,  Walker  3142. 

S.' 

Saffron-hill,  Holborn  Union.    Is  very  unhealthy  ;  w^ith  the  exception  of  Fleet-ditch,  there 

is  no  drainage  near  it,  Wilkes  ^1^  General  want  of  drainage  throughout  the  district, 

Wilkes  415  Dreadful  state  of  the  courts  round  Saffron-hill,  which  were  investigated 

during  the  cholera.  Smith  2643  Description  of  the  wretched  courts  which  are  to 

be  found  in  this  district,  Pennethorne  2797. 

Salford.    State  of  working  classes,  Cobden  1811. 

Sanatory  Regulations.    Some  general  regulations  absolutely  necessary,  Ellison  1604  

Absolutely  necessary  in  large  towns ;  scarcely  any  large  towns  which  do  not  prove  the 

fact,  Fletcher  1658  A  complete  system  to  secure  draining,  cleansing,  paving  the 

streets,  and  the  proper  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  most  desirable,  Fletcher  iQQo 

 No  adequate  provision  at  present  exists  to  enforce  sanatory  regulations,  Williamson 

1715  Very  opprobiously  neglected,  Williamson  1723  General  necessity  for  some 

legislative  enactment,  conferring  powers  for  the  purpose  of  sanatory  regulations,  Wil- 
liamson 1807  Highly  desirable  to  have  regulations  as  to  buildings,  sewerage,  &c.  in 

all  crowded  populations,  Ashworth  1844-1846  Drainage  and  sanatory  regulations 

absolutely  necessary,  Williamson  1876  Sanatory  provisions  highly  necessary  lo  the 

health  of  the  lower  orders,  Wood  2^35  General  wants  of  the  poor  as  to  sanatory 

regulations,  ventilation,  good  water,  sufficient  drainage,  width  of  streets,  paving,  and 
preventing  houses  being  built  back  to  back,  and  prevent  underground  dwellings,  Jenks 
^777- 

See  also  Cesspools.    Drains.    Guardians,  Board  of.    Gutters.    Inspection.  Landlords. 
Privies.    Rates.  Sewers. 

Scarlet  Fever.    Very  prevalent  among  the  poor  of  Liverpool ;  diseases  more  virulent  owing 

to  the  state  of  the  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  poor,  Duncan  2433,  2434  

Disease  much  aggravated  by  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  poor  live  in  large  towns. 
Wood  2249. 

Scavengers.    Necessity  of  an  effective  service  of  scavengers  to  remove  offal,  Dr.  Arnott 

510  ^There  are  no  regulations  for  it.  Smith  108  Never  penetrate  into  the  courts 

in  Westminster,  Weld  1220-1226. 

See  also  Cesspools.    Cleansing.    Drains.    Dublin.     Sanatory  Regulations. 

Shacklewell-street,  Bethnal  green.    Closely  and  densely  populated  ;  prevalence  of  malig- 
nant fever,  Smith  51. 

Schools: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

In  some  towns  there  are  regulations  for  sending  the  pauper  children  to  school  at  a 

distance  from  the  town,  fFooc?  2199  Very  little  good  to  be  done  by  schools  while 

whole  districts  are  left  in  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the  poor  live,  Pennethorne  2884. 

2.  In  particular  Places : 

Birmingham.--Genexa\  state  of  schools  in  Birmingham;  23,176  children  who  were 

receivmg  no  education  at  Sunday  or  day  schools.  Wood  2295  In  confined  situations, 

small  rooms,  close,  and  ill  ventilated,  Wood  2300-2302  Prevalence  of  schools  with 

play-grounds  attached  to  them  in  Birmingham,  Hodgson  3017. 

Brighton.— m.&iiY  schools  at  Brighton,  and  in  general  play-grounds  attached,  Jenks 

2781,  2782.  o  r    J  o  J 

George's,  St.,  Southwark.  — School  accommodation;  the  school  children  are  the 
healthiest  and  most  cleanly,  Evans  662-671. 

Hull. — Description  of  dame  and  day  schools,  Wood  2348. 

Ws.— Several  large  public  schools  for  the  working  classes  in  Leeds;  day  schools  and 
bunday  schools,  Williamson  1735. 

London.— Y^^i  number  of  schools  about  Drury-lane  without  any  play-grounds.  Walker 

3161.  J  r    J  >=,  } 

Olave's,  St.,  Union.— Very  few  children  go  to  school,  and  those  who  do  suffer  from  the 
hlth  and  evil  example  of  their  homes,  Clarke  474-478. 
3^4-  K  K  SpitaJfields.— 
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•Sc/JOOi^— continued. 

2.  In  puriicular  Places — continued. 

Sinla]Jidds.-^\^  efficiency  of  schools  is  much  diminished  by  the  condition  of  the 

children  s  hoii;es,  Bw/es  218-220  ThpiA  ic  „r.  r^l.,„  .       j  ^     1       ^  '--"^ 

Hare-street-field;  Bntish  school^ ByZZl  ^   '  ^'"""^  ^"^^^^^ 

I7mW.-Managementof  it;  healthiness  of  the  children;  they  are  taught  to 
work,  and  have  gymnastic  exercises,  Heelis  313-322.  wugui  10 

See  also  Dame  Schools.    Day  Schools.  Education. 
Scotland  Road,  Liverpool.    Miserable  condition  of  the  schools  round  Scotland-road,  Wood 

Sepulchre's,  St.    Amount  expended  on  the  poor  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  Jordan  166  ■ 

Ihe  parish  consists  of  8,000  souls,  and  only  650  rate-payers,  Miller  794  The  parish 

SeivERS: 

1 .  Generally, 

2.  Necessitij  for  a  General  Act. 

3.  Present  and  proposed  Power  of  Commissioners. 

4.  Commiinicatiomvith  Sewers. 

5.  Regulations  for  Application  to  communicate  with  Sewers. 

6.  Increase  of. 

7.  Uncovered  Sewers. 

8.  In  particular  Places. 

Aldersgate-street.  Leeds. 

Birmingham.  Limehouse. 

Bolton.  Liverpool. 

Drury-lane.  Manchester. 

Dublin.  Poplar. 

Edinburgh.  Southwark. 

Giles,  St.  Surrey  District. 

Hull-  Tower  Hamlets. 

1.  Generally: 

Administrative  authority  recommended  for  drainage  and  sewerage,  without  incurrino- 

the  expense  and  delay  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Rep.  p.  xix.-  A  great  many  populous 

districts  in  which  there  are  no  sewers,  Newman  2111  Parishes  could  not  make  the 

sewers  at  their  own  expense;  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  public,  who  are  now  en- 
dangered by  the  spread  of  disease,  Smith  98-105.  114-116  Extreme  deficiency  ot 

sewerage  generally  admitted,  Williamson  1695  Difficulty  of  making  sewers  arises 

generally  from  want  of  money;  the  expense  ought  to  be  spread  over  as  many  years  as 

possible,  White  2594  All  main  drains  should  admit  a  man  to  go  up  and  clean  them, 

Hodgson  2980. 

2.  Necessity  for  a  General  Act : 

A  general  Act  for  the  sewerage  of  densely  peopled  communities  absolutely  necessarv. 
Rep.  p.  xvii.  Smith  92-97,  Byles  253,  Williamson  1705,  White  2572-2576,  Smith  2672. 

2676.  2695.  Cubitt  3417.  3456  There  are  many  streets  in  which  sewers  are  situated, 

and  the  inhabitants  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them,  Peeke  2041,  Newman  2093. 

3.  Present  and  proposed  Powers  of  Commissioners: 

Improvements  suggested ;  every  house  should  be  obliged  to  have  communication 

with  the  sewers.  Smith  92-97  The  commissioners  of  sewers  cannot  make  persons 

communicate  with  the  sewers;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  penalty  for  communicating 
v;ith  them,  Byles  193-196—  There  should  be  some  power  to  compel  people  to  com- 
municate with  sewers,  Dr.  Arnott  547,  548  Power  to  enforce  simultaneous  cleansing 

of  sewers  would  be  most  important,  Baker  1580  Commissioners  have  very  much 

felt  the  want  of  this  power,  proceedings  being  greatly  embarrassed  in  consequence  of 

not  having  such  power.  Baker  1581  Commissioners  no  power  of  preventing  the 

making  receptacles  for  filth  below  the  level  of  the  sewer,  Peeke  2024,  Newman  2089 

 Nor  any  power  to  compel  communications  from  houses  to  sewers,  Peeke  2024*, 

Newman  208G  Mode  of  rating  to  sewers'  rate,  Peeke  2045-2073  No  house  should 

be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  till  sewerage  was  complete.  White  2581  The  Building 

Act  does  nothing  as  respects  open  spaces  or  sewerage,  Smith  263S  Proposed  alter- 
ations in  the  Board  composing  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Cubitt  3453  Defects 

in  the  working  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  London  ;  none  of  the  main  sewers 
should  be  carried  into  the  Thames,  Cubitt  3447. 
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Sewers — continued. 

4.  Communication  with  Sewers  : 

No  power  of  enforcing  conimunication  with  sewers,  B^'les  193,  Unwin  1406,  Drew 

i486,  Williamson,  1725,  White  2582,  Smith  2680,  Newman  2096,  Pennethorne  2858  

Advantage  to  health  of  under-ground  drainage,  Neioman  2113. 

5.  Regulations  for  application  to  Communicate  with  Sewers : 

Communication  : 

Mode  0!  consenting  of  commissioners  ;  application  of  landlords  ;  amount  ofcontribution 

of  landlords  to  rate,  Drew  1480  Mode  of  application  to  Commissioners  of  Sewers; 

in  some  cases  proprietors  pay  the  expense  ;  where  the  public  would  derive  a  benefit  the 

commissioners  have  borne  a  portion,  Peeke,  2023  Persons  who  errect  houses  cannot 

use  drains  without  leave  of  commissioners,  Peeke  2033.  2035  Owners  have  nothing 

to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  communicating  with  the  main  sewer,  Peehe  2039. 

6.  Increase  of: 

Commissioners  endeavouring  to  lay  down  sewers  in  all  great  thoroughfaves,  Peeke  2032 

 Commissioners  should  make  great  lines  of  sewers  through  every  district  on  wliich 

buildings  stand,  or  are  about  to  be  erected,  Pennethorne  2890. 

7.  Uncovered  Sewers: 

Fever  is  most  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers  and  other  places 
in  which  filth  is  collected;  intolerable  exhalations  arising  from  them;  such  |)laces 

describetl.  Smith  22-24  Archways  over  sewers  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 

neighbourhood,  Drew  1492. 

8.  In  Particular  Places  : 

Aldersgate-street. — An  improvement  in  the  sewerage  would  improve  the  health  of  the 
poor,  and  save  an  expense  to  the  parish,  Jordan  iGo,  161. 

Birmingham. — Open  drains  in  the  Bordesley  district.  Wood  2281-2284  Proceed- 
ings of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  when  new  streets  are  erected  in  Birmingham,  Hodgson 
2985. 

Bolton. — ^There  are  sewerage  Acts,  but  they  are  very  inefficient,  Ashworth  1842. 

Drury-lane. — Defective  state  of  the  sewerage  in  Drury-lane^  and  injury  dune  to  the 
health  of  tlie  inhabitants  in  consequence,  Walker  3133. 

Dublin. —  The  Commissioners  of  Paving  in  Dublin  have  no  funds  wherewith  to  make 
sewers,  and  have  not  the  power  to  enter  houses  to  see  tliat  private  sewers  are  properly  con- 
structed, Maunsell  2237  Imperfect  state  of  tlie  sewerage  in  Dublin,  the  majority  of 

the  courts  and  alleys  are  destitute  of  drains,  iW«M//seW  3 1 94  Landlords  are  required 

to  provide  sewers  communicating  with  the  main  sewers,  under  the  penalty  ot  20/., 
Maunsell  3238, 

Edinburgh. — Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  open  common  sewers  ; 
water  from  these  sewers  is  used  for  irrigation,  Simpson  1981. 

Giles,  St. — No  underground  drainage  of  any  kind  to  St.  Giles  and  Spitalfields,  Penne- 
thorne 2809. 

Hull. — In  many  parts  of  the  suburbs  there  are  several  open  sewers.  Wood  2344. 

Leeds. — State  of  sewerage  in  the  large  streets,  Williamson  1759-1761  No  provi- 
sions for  drainage,  sewerage,  cleansing,  ventilating,  or  building,  Williamson  1749. 

Limehouse  District. — There  was  a  sewer  in  one  of  the  streets  in  which  the  cholera 
broke  out,  but  the  drains  did  not  run  into  it;  there  was  not  a  house  that  did  not  lose  an 
inhabitant,  Heelis  287-289. 

Liverpool. — No  courts  have  underground  sewers,  Z)H??c«n  2395  In  the  main  streets, 

the  greater  number  of  those  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  there  are  no  sewers, 

Duncan  2395  Wo  authority  in  Liverpool  has  power  ot  inspection  as  regards  sewerage 

and  drain;ige  ;  amount  lately  laid  out  in  sewers'  sums  exhausted,  Duncan  2418  

Local  act  has  no  power  to  Jorce  liousehulders  to  communicate  their  drains  with  the 

sewers,  Duncan  2422  Neglect  of  sewerage  and  drainage  m  Liverpool,  Duncan  2518- 

2521. 

Manchester. — Cleansing  and  sewerage  as  bad  at  Manchester  as  possible,  Wood  2216. 

Poplar  District. — Amount  of  rate  levied  in  this  district.  Baker  1554  No  powet  in 

,  <.omuiissioners  to  fuice  houbcholders  to  communicate  with  sevvcis,  liuker  1561. 

Southwark. — The  open  drains  and  cesspools  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  health,  Evans 
030-63.,. 

384.  K  K  Surreij 
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Sewers — continued. 

8.  In  particular  Places — continued. 

Surrey  District. — Amount  of  sewers'  rate  levied  in  the  district,  about  ]  d.  in  the  pound, 
Drew  1494. 

Tower  Hamlets. — The  sewers  are  not  regularly  inspected,  but  only  casually,  by  the 

inspector  of  pavements,  Byles   200,   201  Every  facility  given  to  householders  to 

communicate  with  sewers,  Unwin  1359  Many  cases  in  which  inhabitants  do  not  avail 

themselves  of  the  power  of  communicating  with  sewers,  Unwin  1407  Amount  of 

sewers'  rate  in  Spitalfields  is  9  J.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent,  Unwin  1415  Evidence 

as  to  collection  of  rates  ;  mode  of  levying  them,  Unwin  1423-1449. 

See  also  Alleys.  Cesspools.  Cholera.  Courts.  Disease.  Drains.  Fever.  Fines. 
Gullyholes.  Gutters.  Lambeth.  Landlords.  Liffey.  London.  Mortality.  Open 
Glitters.  Hotherhithe.  Slaughter-houses.  Sluices.  Stagnant  Water.  Stayley- 
hridge.  Stepney.  Suburbs  of  London.  Surrey  and  Kent  Districts.  Toioer 
Hamlets. 

Shepherd^s  Court,  Whitechapel  Union.  Remarkable  case  in  which  successive  lodgers  were 
affected  by  fever,  the  rooms  not  having  been  whitewashed  ;  cessation  of  the  fever  when 
they  were  cleansed,  Smith  36-38. 

Shepherdess  Fields  Bath.  Rule  of  admission  to  the  mechanics'  bath,  and  number  capable 
of  being  accommodated,  Sowten  3086-3090. 

Simpson,  Dr.  J^.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Edinburgh,  1956  Use  of  the 

water  from  the  common  sewers,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  a  great  nuisance,  1957  

Majority  of  medical  men  of  opinion  that  it  is  unwholesome,  1958  Increased  value  of 

land,  1963  Carried  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  localities  persons  avoid  particular 

roads  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  1967  Authorities  in  Edinburgh  have  reported  against 

the  system,  1968  Great  cause  of  complaint  to  the  working  classes  ;  stench  on  King's 

domains,  Holyrood-house,  so  dreadful,  that  the  poor  cannot  walk  there  except  on  parti- 
cular days,  1970  Filthy  state  of  houses  where  many  strangers  lodge  ;  case  cited  ; 

fever  raging  occasioned  by  the  stench  from  deposits,  1974  System  of  inspection 

recoraujended,  1977  Fever  board  of  Edinburgh  press  the  subject  of  ventilation  and 

cleansing  houses  of  the  poor,  1978  Fever  board  clean  out  and  whitewash;  in  many 

instances  inhabitants  refuse  permission,  1969,  1970  Mortality  of  the  troops  in  the 

barracks  at  Peers-hill,  attributed  by  witness  to  the  insalubrity  occasioned  by  this  mode 

of  irrigation,  1980  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  open  common 

sewers;  it  is  this  water  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  land  to  irrigate  it,  198]  Holy- 
rood  declared  by  the  Queen's  physicians  to  be  unfit  for  a  residence  for  Her  Majesty,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  insalubrity  occasioned  by  the  present  mode  of  irrigation  from  the 
sewers,  1988. 

Slaiighter-hoxises.  Striking  effect  of  sewerage  in  diminishing  fever  exhibited  among  the 
slaughter-houses  of  Whitechapel  and  the  Hackney-road,  Smith  26-28  The  slaughter- 
ing of  cattle  in  crowded  places  and  cellars  must  be  injurious  to  health.  Dr.  Arnott  575- 

580  Disadvantages  of  slaughter-houses  in  crowded  populations,  Jenlis  2793  

Should  be  put  down  by  law,  Pennethorne  2880  Nuisance  arising  from  slaughter- 
houses in  Dublin,  Maunsell  3316.  See  also  Abhatoirs. 

Sluices,  Sewers.  Tide  cannot  rise  in  the  drains  in  Tower  Hamlets  districts  unless  by  acci- 
dent. There  are  sluice-keepers  appointed,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  valves,  Peeke 
2074. 

Small  Pox.    At  present  very  prevalent  at  Bradford,  Ellison  1641  The  malignity  of  the 

small-pox  is  increased  (Holbovn  Union),  White  397  Often  spread  and  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  miserable  state  of  the  residences  of  the  poor  in  large  towns.  Wood  2249. 

Smith,  Southwood,  m.  d.  Opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  as  to 
cases  of  fever,  Jordan  132-134. 

Smith,  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — An  architect,  residing  in  the  Old  Jewry 

2626,  2627  Has  considerable  practice  for  the  last  37  years  in  the  City,  2628  

District  surveyor  of  the  south  of  the  City  of  London,  2630  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  metropolis  the  Building  Act  does  take  in  many  places  which  are  now  growing  very 

populous,  2636  The  Building  Act  does  nothing  as  respects  open  spaces  or  sewerage, 

2638  Some  regulation  which  would  insure  ventilation,  and  buildings  constructed  for 

health,  would  be  very  desirable,  2641  Many  instances  of  ill-health  exists  in  London  ; 

generally  every  room  occupied  by  a  family,  all  huddled  together,  2642  Dreadful 

state  of  the  courts  round  Sati'ron-hill,  which  were  investigated  during  the  cholera,  2643 

 Evils  of  cholera  much  aggravated  from  the  form  of  dwellings,  and  the  confined 

state  of  courts,  and  want  of  proper  sewerage,  2644  There  is  a  court  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holborn  which  is  horrible  to  go  up,  in  a  most  filthy  state,  2647. 
Witness  aware  of  the  great  extent  of  cellar  population  in  Manchester ;  unhealthy 

state  of  the  inhabitants,  2650-2653  Many  instances  of  courts  in  London  with  the 

worsfc 
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Smith,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

worst  ventilation,  2654  ■^'^y         Building  Act  should  forbid  the  construction  of 

courts  of  certain  description,  and  the  building  houses  back  to  back,  2656  Every 

court  should  be  of  a  width  comparative  with  the  height  of  the  houses  on  either  side, 

2658,  2659-2633'  At  present  there  are  seven  rates  or  classes  of  buildings,  26(34  

Regulations  as  to  privies,  dust-holes,  2670,   A  good  system  of  sewerage  should 

also  be  ensured,  2672,  2673  A  general  sewers  Act,  laying  down  general  regulations, 

and  give  facilities    to  populous  districts,  would  be  of  great  use,  2676  No  power  in 

commissioners    to  enforce  inhabitants  to  communicate  with  sewers,  2680-2681  

Commission  ers  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  cesspools,  2690,  2691  

Evidence   concerning  the  London  Building  Act,  2692  A  general  sewerage  Act, 

giving  additional  power,  in  large  towns,  would  be  highly  advantageous,  2'^q5  Good 

regulations  as  to  health,  &c.  of  towns  would  no  doubt  tend  to  lower  rates,  2703  

Commissioners  of  sewers  have  sometimes  made  objections  to  make  sewers  on  applica- 
tion, 2711  On  the  grounds  of  want  of  funds  and  want  of  power,  2712  Commis- 
sioners have  no  power  in  Westminster,  2713^  Buildings  erected  in  the  Commercial- 
road  district  by  the  Mercers'  Company,  2722-  Rent  of  houses  and  lodgings;  rate  of 

wages  ;  2723-2729  Very  few  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor  have  any  sewers, 

2730  A  local  in  spector,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants,  should  have  power  to  see  the 

districts  properly  cleansed,  2739  Highly  desirable  that  some  regulation,  such  as  a 

board  of  health,  should  take  place,  to  preserve  the  health  of  inhabitants  in  close  dis- 
tricts, 2742. 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Physician  to  the  London 

Fever  Hospital,  2-  Has  examined  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  of 

Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  and  has  made  a  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

3-5  General  causes  of  fever,  6  Greater  prevalence  of  fever  where  drainage  is 

bad  ;  districts  could  be  marked  out  as  defective  in  sewers,  by  the  number  of  cases  of 

fever,  7-9  Districts  enumerated  in  which  this  defect  is  observable,  lo  They  are 

the  most  densely  populated,  and  by  the  poorest  classes,  11—13  Peculiar  prevalence 

and  malignity  of  fever  in  Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel,  14-16  Number  of  pauper 

fever  (patients  in  those  unions  in  1838;  probable  number  of  others,  17-21  Fever  is 

most  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers  and  other  places  in  which  filth 
is  collected  ;  intolerable  exhalations  arising  from  them  ;  such  places  described,  22-24. 

Dampness  of  Bethnal-green  ;  practice  of  silk  weavers  to  close  their  windows,  25  

Striking  effect  of  sewerage  in  diminishing  fever  exhibited  amongst  the  slaughter-houses 

at  Whitechapel  and  in  the  Hackney-road,  26-28  By  proper  drainage,  cleansing  and 

ventilation,  much  of  the  evil  might  be  removed,  29  Expense  of  fever  cases  to 

Bethnal-green  and  Whitechapel  unions,  30  To  incur  expenses  in  making  drains 

would  be  economy  as  well  as  humanity,  as  the  outlay  would  not  be  annual,  31-33. 

Free  currents  of  air  might  be  produced  by  cutting  openings  which  might  be  done  at 

a  moderate  expense,  34  Power  should  be  lodged  somewhere  to  prevent  landlords 

from  building  in  swampy  places,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  state  of 
wholesome  cleanliness,  35— — Remarkable  case  in  Shepherd's-court,  in  which  successive 
lodgers  were  affected  by  fever,  the  rooms  not  having  been  whitewashed,  cessation  of  the 
fever  when  they  were  cleansed,  36-38— — Bethnal-green  is  not  generally  crowded  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  healthy,  except  that  the  necessary  precautions  are  not 

taken,  40  Disgusting  condition  of  Punderson's  gardens  described  ;  prevalence  and 

fatal  character  of  fever,  41  Extraordinary  malignity  of  the  fever  in  Campden  gardens, 

where  the  houses,  if  properly  built  and  drained,  are  healthily  situated,  42,  43. 

Lamb's  fields  described  ;  quantity  of  stagnant  water  and  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 

matter  ;  whole  families  are  swept  away  by  fever,  44,  45  Hare-street  fields  ;  frequent 

inundations;  malignant  character  of  the  fever  which  is  constantly  breaking  out,  47  

Accumulation  of  filth  in  Alfred  and  Eecwith-rows  ;  wretched  construction  of  the  houses; 

prevalence  of  fever,  48  Collection  of  filth  and  dreadful  stench  in  Noi  th-street,  which  is 

occupied  by  pig-dealers,  49  Prevalence  of  malignant  fever  in  St.  John-street ;  crowded 

state  of  the  houses,  50  State  of  Fleet-street  and  Shackwell-street,  51  Accumula 

tion  of  putrifying  matter  in  Gibraltar-walk,  Hackney-road  division  ;  prevalence  of  fever, 

52  Closeness  and  filth  of  the  courts  and  lanes,  from  Virginia-row  to  Shoreditch  ; 

constant  recurrence  of  infectious  diseases,  53. 

In  Read-street  and  Vincent-street,  families  live  in  the  cellars  and  kitchens  of  un- 

drained  houses  ;  fever  is  never  absent,  54  Church-street,  Bethnal-green,  tlje  main 

thoroughfare,  has  no  drain,  55,  56  Effluvia  rising  from  an  open  ditch  in  Wellington- 
row,  close  to  the  gardens  which  the  poor  people  cultivate,  57  Striking  improvement 

in  the  health  of  a  district  between  Goldsmith's-place  and  Cambridge-heath,  since  a. 
common  sewer  was  made,  58,  59  Open  ditch  behind  Bethnal-green,  60. 

The  greater  part  of  Whitechapel  is  badly  drained,  densely  populated,  and  in  many 

parts  there  is  no  current  of  air,  61-64  Baker's-arms-alley  described  ;  filth,  and  want 

of  light  and  air,  65,  66-  Filthy  and  unwholesome  state  of  Johnson's-change,  Cart- 
wright-street,  Blue-anchor-yard,  and  other  places;  prevalence  of  fever,  67-71. 
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Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  m.d.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Improvement  tliat  might  be  efFected  in  the  health  of  the  neiglibourhood,  by  proper 

sanitary  regulations,  72  Efforts  are  making  to  impose  the  sewerage,  73-76  Low 

class  of  landlords,  78  -Inadequacy  of  regulations  for  building  and  draining,  79-83  

Necessity  of  legislative  interference;  the  poor  cannot  protect  themselves,  84,89  

Sprer.d  of  diseases  to  healthier  places,  90,  91  Improvements  suggested  ;  every  house 

should  be  obliged  to  have  a  connection  with  the  sewers,  92-97  ^The  parishes  could 

not  make  the  sewers  at  their  own  expense;  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  public,  who 

are  now  endangered  by  the  spread  of  disease,  98-105.114-116  Evils  arising  from 

the  streets  being  unpaved,  106,  107  There  are  no  regulations  for  scavengino-,  108 

 Other  diseases,  as  well  as  fever,  prevail ;  severity  of  small-pox,  measles  and  cholera, 

iog-113  Other  parts  of  London,  under  similar  circumstances,  117,  118  Damp- 
ness and  fog  are  powerful  causes  of  malaria,  iig-122  Importance  of  facilitalino-  the 

acquisition  of  coal,  123,  124  New  houses  are  not  built  better  than  the  old  ones,  125, 

126  Good  supply  of  water  in  Whitechapel,  127  The  open  spaces  in  Bethnal- 

green  being  neglected,  and  filled  with  stagnant  pools,  instead  of  being  healthy  are 
injurious,  128-130. 

Smithjield.    Densely-peopled  district  surrounding  Smithfield  ;  the  lower  class  of  Irish  live 
there,  Miller  792,  793. 

Southwark.    The  air  is  vitiated  by  manufactories,  Moseley  qo^. 

Sowten,  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Proprietor  of  baths  in  the  Westminster- 
road,  3056  Dimensions  of  the  baths;  charges  for  admission  ;  temperature;  number 

of  visitants,  &c.,  3060-3081  Description  of  the  baths  in  Holborn  and  in  Shepherdess- 
fields,  3083-3092  Facilities  for  the  establishment  of  baths  in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds,  3093  Mode  in  which  the  Westminster  baths  are  heated,  3095-3100 

 In  one  day,  at  the  Westminster  baths,  there  were  2,500  in  the  mechanics'  batli,  and 

1,000  in  the  other  two  baths,  3102  Attendance  of  Messrs.  Maudslay's  and  Messrs. 

Clowes'  workmen  at  the  mechanics'  bath,  3105,  3106  It  is  the  intention  to  establish 

a  mechanics'  bath  in  Holborn,  3110  Raising  the  rate  of  admission  to  the  mechanics' 

bath  would  tend  to  shutout  the  noisy  and  disorderly,  31 13. 

Spencer  court,  Liverpool.    Dreadful  state  of  this  court,  in  North-street,  Duncan  2573. 

Spitalfields  Parish.     Worst  places  in  this  parish  enumerated,  Byles  179  Miserable 

courts  of  which  this  district  is  composed,  Fennethoriie  2797. 

Spirits.    The  evils  of  spirit-drinking  have  increased  of  late.  Dr.  Arnolt  591-594  The 

habits  of  the  poor  have  been  more  sober  the  last  two  years;  beneficial  effect  of  closing 

public-houses  on  Sunday  mornings.  Miller  814,  815  Spirit-drinking  prevails  at  Leeds 

to  a  great  extent,  Williamson  1787  Drinking  spirits  prevails  very  much  among  the 

poor  class  at  Liverpool,  among  the  females  particularly,  Duncan  2466  Promotion  of 

disease  by  drinking  ardent  spirits.  Walker  3157-3160. 

Stagnant  Water.    Effects  of  the  use  of  bad  water  from  pits,  in  which  dead  dogs,  &c.  have 
been  thrown  ;  this  water  nevertheless  often  used  by  the  poor  for  culinary  purposes,  Wood 

2205  Drains  and  stagnant  waters  left  open  in  the  populous  districts  immediately 

round  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Wood  2251. 

Staleyhridge.    Evidence  as  to  houses,  population,  buildings,  drainage,  &c.,  Ashton  2597 

 Slate  of  the  working  classes,  Cobden  1811  Fewer  cellar  residents  ;  bad  sewerage 

and  ventilation,  W^oorf  2241. 

Steam-Engines.    Inutility  of  the  Act  for  compelling  the  owners  of  steam-engmes  to  con- 
sume their  own  smoke,  Cubilt  3431. 

Steam-boats.    No  steam-boats  should  be  alowed  to  ply  that  showed  any  steam  out  of  the 
funnel,  Cubilt  3430. 

Stepney.     Miserable  neslected  condition  of  the  abodes  of  multitudes  of  the  working 

chisses.  Rep.  p.  v  Disgusting  state  of  parts  thereof;  prevalence  of  fever,  Dr.  Arnott 

517-520. 

Slodhart,  J.  R.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  1991 

 Nuisance  near  Edinburgh  of  the  using  the  water  from  the  common  sewers  for  the 

purpose  of  irrigation,  1002  Practice  prejudicial  to  healih,  1993  Practice  prevails 

in  the  royal  domains  of  Holyrood,  1995  No  power  in  tlie  Police  Bill  to  abate  the 

nuisance,  2000  A  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  consider  it  a  great  nuisance,  2003 

 A  very  general  opinion  that  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  affected  by  the  exhalation, 

2006. 

Suburbs  of  London.    Small  attention  paid  to  drainage  in  the  new  buildings  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  Dr.  Arnott  535-538. 

Surrey  and  Kent  District  of  Sewers.    Evidence  concerning,  Drew  1470-1543. 
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Symons,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Assistant  hand-loom  weaver  commissioner, 

&c.  1061-1063  The  state  of  the  poorer  chisses  in  Glasgow  is  exceedingly  bad,  1068 

 The  drainage  is  neglected,  and  filth  lies  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  1069-1071  

Extraordinary  filth  and  misery  of  the  wynds,  1072-1075  Fever  is  much  generated. 

1076,  1077  Wretched  and  indecent  state  of  Jodging-houses,  1078  Horrible  state 

of  society,    1079-1083  Extraordinary  number   of  spirit-shops,  1084-1087  

Mortality,  1089  Penury,  disease,  and  crime  are  unparalleled,  1090-]  094  Occupa- 
tion of  children;  want  of  instruction,  1100-1107  Increase  of  mortality  as  stated  by 

Dr.  Cowan,  1110-1116.  1134,  1135  Typhus  fever  is  generally  existing,  1117-1119 

 Supply  of  water,  1120-1122. 

No  improvements  in  drainage  have  been  made  while  the  population  was  rapidly 

increasing,  1123-1130  Tlie  powers  of  the  town-council  are  great  as  regards  sewers, 

1131-1133  Great  increase  of  fever,  1137-1139  Necessity  of  opening  some  of  the 

districts,  1140-1142  There  are  no  privies  at  all  in  some  of  the  courts,  1147-1151-^  

Glasgow  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  town  on  the  Continent,  1152-1158  Objec- 
tion of  the  people  to  ventilation,  1159-1167  Escape  of  Lyons  from  the  cholera; 

attributed  to  the  lime-kilns,  11 68- 11 70  The  children  at  Glasgow  are  very  emaciated, 

1173,  1174^  Care  taken  of  the  children  in  the  mills  of  Mr.  Ashforth,  1175-1177  

There  is  a  large  open  space  at  Glasgow  for  exercise,  1 178-1 181  The  situation  of 

Glasgow  is  naturally  good,  1 182-1185  Scanty  diet  of  ihe  people;  potatoes  and  a 

small  quantity  of  meat,  1186-1188. 

T. 

Temperance  Societies.  Many  profligate  persons  have  been  reclaimed  by  temperance  societies, 
but  they  have  nut  yet  effected  any  general  amelioration,  Williamson  1786. 

Thomas-court,  Dublin.    Description  of   the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  prevalence  of 
disease  therein,  Maunsell  3222-3235. 

Title  to  La7ids.    Heavy  expense  attendant  on  making  out  a  title  to  a  small  purchase. 
Cubitt  3445. 

Tower  Hamlets.    In  many  parts  of,  there  are  above-ground  water-courses,  which  being 

obstructed  bv  houses  form  into  stagnant  pools,  Byles  197  There  are  houses  with  10 

or  12  rooms,  and  a  family  living  in  each  room,  Byles  198  The  district  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  East  London  Company,  Byles  199  —Seven  levels  of  sewers  in 

the  district,  Unwin  1344. 

Toxteth  Park.    A  great  many  courts  now  building  in  Toxteth-park,  Duncan  2436. 

Trade  Clubs.    Very  few  trade  clubs  in  Birmingham,  Fletcher  1341. 

Troops,  Edinburgh.    Mortality  of  the  troops  at  the  barracks  at  Piershill  attributed  by 
witness  to  the  insalubrity  occasioned  by  their  mode  of  irrigation,  Simpson  1980. 

TyndaVs  Buildings,  Holborn  Union.    Are  in  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition  ;  pre- 
valence of  fever  there,  If  kite  362.  366-368. 

Typhus  Fever: 

Bradford. — Now  raging ;  opinion  of  medical  men  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  de- 
fective stale  of  the  drainage  and  sewerage,  Ellison  1593  1597. 

Holborn  Union. — Is  generated  in  this  locality,  there  being  predisposing  causes,  White 
383-385. 

U. 

Union-covrt,  Banastre-street,  Liverpool.    Bad  state  of  this  court;  fevers  generated  in  con 
sequence  of  want  of  drainage,  Duncan  2511,  2512. 

Unwin,  J.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Clerk  of  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Tower 

Hamlets,  1342  Seven  levels  in  that  district,  1344  Names  of  the  levels,  1348  

Every  facility  given  to  householders  to  communicate  with  sewers,  1359  Lnies  in 

which  there  is  no  sewer,  1365-1369.  1386  No  power  of  enforcing  coniniunicaiiotis 

with  sewers,  1406  Many  cases  in  which  inhabitants  do  not  avail  iheaiselves  of  the 

power  of  communicating  with  sewers;  Rosemary-lane,  1407  Commissioners  have 

no  power  to  prevent  receptacles  lor  filtii  being  sunk  below  the  Itvel  of  the  sewer,  1413 
 Amount  of  the  sewers  rate  in  Spitalfields  is  ninepence  in  the  pound  on  the  rack- 
rent,  1415  Evidence  as  to  collection  of  rates;  mode  of  levying,  1423.  1449  No 

local  Act  for  the  Tower  Hamleis,  1454  Inspection  of  sewers  under  commissioners, 

1462-1469. 
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V. 

Vaccination.  Small-pox  is  prevented  in  a  great  degree  by  it;  but  when  it  does  occur  it 
is  of  the  confluent  kind,  Bi/les  216,  217  -Small-pox  has  prevailed  very  much- 
labouring;  classes  no  objection  to  the  use  of  vaccination,  Clarke  484-487  Vaccina- 
tion modifies  the  disease  so  much  that  it  hardly  requires  medical  treatment  Clarke 
489. 

Vauxhall  Gardens.  Many  houses  have  been  built  near  the  gardens  on  marshy  land  with- 
out any  drainage,  Wugstaffe  760-767. 

Ventilation  : 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  particular  Places. 

1.  Generally: 

Importance  of  ventilation  by  wide  streets  and  well-constructed  houses,  Dr.  Arnott  51 1 

 Regulations  in  towns  to  enforce  cleansing  and  ventilation  are  highly  desirable  to  the 

health  of  the  inhabitants,  Wood  2236  Want  of  these  regulations  aggravates  very 

much  the  discontent  of  the  lower  classes,  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  no  symp^athy  for  their 

comforts.  Wood  2238  Some  regulation  which  would  insure  ventilation  would  be  very 

desirable,  Smith  2641  In  any  new  building  Act  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 

ventilation,  Pennethorne  2849  Proposed  regulations  for  ensuring  proper  ventilation  of 

houses  and  width  of  street,  Cuhitt  3410. 

2.  In  particular  Places : 

Birmingham. — Too  many  houses  built  back  to  back,  without  a  thorough  air.  Wood 

2270,2271  Want  of  ventilation  in  houses  from  the  practice  of  constructing  them 

back  to  back,  Hodgson  2972. 

Bradford. — No  regulation  whatever  as  to  buildings  for  ventilation,  or  for  preventing 
houses  being  built  back  to  back,  Ellison  1601. 

Dublin. — Great  want  of  ventilation  from  the  practice  of  building  houses  in  alleys  and 
courts  back  to  back,  Mqunsell  3185. 

Edinburgh. — Fever  board  of  Edinburgh  press  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  cleansing 
houses  on  the  attention  of  the  poor,  Simpson  1978. 

Glasgow. — Objections  of  the  people  to  ventilation,  Symons  11 59-11 67. 

Hull. — System  has  commenced  of  building  houses  back  to  back.  Wood  3340. 

Liverpool. — Many  houses  in  Liverpool,  built  back  to  back,  without  ventilation  ;  this 

construction  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  inhabitants,  Wood  2160-2162  Evils  of 

courts  as  to  ventilation.  Wood  2382. 

Vincent-street,  Bethnal-green.     Families  live  in  the  cellars  and  kitchens  of  undrained 
houses  ;  fever  is  never  absent.  Smith  54. 

Virginia-row  to  Shoreditch.    Closeness  and  filth  of  the  courts  and  lanes  in  the  district  lying 

between  those  places ;  constant  recurrence  of  infectious  diseases,  Smith  53  There  is 

no  sewer  about  Virginia-row,  none  nearer  to  it  than  Princes-street,  Peeke  2012 — — 
Wretched  state  of  the  inhabitants,  Peeke  2013. 

w. 

Wages,  St.  Olave's  Union.    The  wages  of  the  working  classes  at  the  wharfs  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  their  families,  Clarke  458-461. 

Wages,  Spitalfields.    General  wages  of  the  district  described,  Byles  230. 

Wagstaffe,  Matthew  French.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — A  surgeon  in  Lambeth,  681- 

684  Necessity  of  forming  a  sewer  in  East-street,  as  suggestea  by  witness  to  the  board 

of  guardians,  685-687  The  want  of  drainage  predisposes  the  inhabitants  to  fever; 

expense  thus  thrown  upon  the  parish,  688-692  Houses  infected  with  fever  ought  to 

be  shut  up  for  a  time  and  lime-washed;  there  is  no  power  to  compel  landlords  to  do  ir, 

697-700  In  some  places  the  privies  are  in  the  cellars,  700  More  attention  has 

lately  been  shown  to  the  cleansing  of  courts,  but  not  sufficient,  701-713  There  is  not 

at  present  sufficient  authority  or  interest  in  the  matter,  714-728  The  people  living 

close  to  the  river  are  subject  to  intermittent  fevers;  all  kinds  of  filth  is  thrown  upon  the 
mud,  729-736. 

Their  diet  is  fish  aad  spirits,  and  is  injurious,  737-739  Want  of  fuel  and  sufficient 

food  weakens  them,  and  predisposes  them  to  disease,  740-743  They  dress  their  fish 
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Wngstaffe,  Matthew  French.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

at  home,  or  buy  it  at  the  numerous  cook-sho[)s,  744-748  Gin-shops  abound,  749, 

7^0  Kennington-common  might  be  improved  as  an  exercising  ground,  753-759  

JNear  Vauxhall-gardens  many  houses  have  been  built  011  marsliy  land  without  any 

drainage,  760-767  Neglected  state  of  the  populous  neighbourhood  of  Walworth- 

common  ;  deficiency  of  drainage,  770-779  Some  such  authority  as  that  of  district 

surveyor,  but  more  extensive,  is  needed,  780-785  The  Vauxhall  and  South  Lambetli 

Companies  supply  the  district  plentifully  with  water,  787. 

Walker,  George  Alfred.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Medical  man,  residing  in  Drury-lane, 

3116  Description  of  the  filthy  state  of  Nag's  Head  Court,  3118  Injury  done  to 

the  health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  want  of  draining  and  cleansing,  3123  Preva- 
lence of  fevers  in  the  confined  courts  of  Drury-lane,  3124  Filthy  state  of  Clement's- 

lane.  Strand,  3125  Great  want  of  scavengering  and  cleansing  in  that  neighbourhood ; 

there  is  no  authority  to  enforce  it,  3130  Hardship  imposed  upon  the  hard-working 

surgeon  from  the  neglect  of  sanatory  regulations ;  witness  gives  away  from  100/,  to  200  Z. 

every  year  to  sick  persons,  3132  Defective  state  of  the  sewerage  in  Drury-lane,  and 

how  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  suffers  therefrom,  3133. 

Injury  done  to  the  health  of  inhabitants  from  the  existence  of  burial-places  in  densely 
populated  districts,  3134-3138  Situation  of  burial-grounds  in  London  thatare  parti- 
cularly obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  3139-3144  Life  may  be  destroyed  from  the 

exhalations  of  a  burial-ground  without  any  smell  being  perceptible,  3149  Unwhole- 
some state  of  the  station-house  in  Pickett-place,  Strand,  from  the  deterioration  of  the 

water,  3150  Deterioration  of  water  from  the  proximity  ofprivies  to  water-butts,  3153 

■  Great  mortality  in  ClementVlane,  Strand,  3153,  3154— — It  equals  that  of  the 

worst  districts  in  London,  3155  Great  want  of  a  good  medical  police,  3156  

Promotion  of  disease  by  drinking  ardent  spirits  ;  the  bad  air  inhaled  induces  the  poorer 

classes  to  fly  to  spirits,  3157-3160  Predominance  of  schools  without  play-grounds 

about  Drury-lane,  3161  Play-grounds  are  extremely  necessary  to  the  health  of 

children,  3165. 

[Second  Examination.] — Great  want  of  ventilation  in  close  courts  and  alleys  in  London, 

3464  Horrid  state  of  Wellington-court,  Drury-lane  ;  dreadful  cases  of  disease  therein, 

3464  General  want  of  drainage  in  the  courts  and  alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury-lane, 

3468  Cases  of  disease  arising  from  want  of  drainage,  3469-3471  Manner  in 

which  want  of  sewerage  promotes  dram-drinking,  as  instanced  with  gravediggers,  3478, 

3479  Nuisance  arising  from  night-carts  ;  promotion  of  disease  by  means  of  them, 

34835  3484-^  Evils  arising  from  the  existence  of  burial-places  in  the  metropolis,  3488 

■  Cases  in  which  persons  have  been  fatally  affected  by  the  effluvia  arising  from  church- 
yards, 3489  Evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  leaving  graves  open  in  burial-grounds, 

3493. 

Case  iti  which  the  same  poison,  arising  from  putrefaction,  has  had  a  different  effect  on 

two  individuals,  3495  Impossible  burying  in  a  large  town  to  prevent  the  gases  mixing 

with  the  air,  3497  Intolerable  nuisance  arising  from  the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  in 

St.  Clement's  church  in  the  Strand,  3501  Length  of  time  gas  will  remain  in  a  coffin 

before  it  is  entirely  evaporated  ;  case  in  Hampstead  churchyard  of  a  gravedigger  being 

struck  down  with  it,  3565  The  practice  of  keeping  bodies  in  low  neighbourhoods 

before  interment  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  health,  3506  The  bodies  are  sometimes 

kept  12  and  14  days,  and  there  is  no  power  to  order  their  interment,  3509. 

Bitter  animosity  begotten  against  parochial  authorities  from  their  indecent  mode  of 
interring  the  poor,  3512  Disgusting  occupation  of  a  gravedigger,  3514  Perqui- 
site accruing  to  gravediggers  from  the  wood  of  the  coffii"is,  3517  Danger  attendant 

on  depositing  the  wood  of  coffins  in  houses  for  fire-woud,  3519  Unwholesome  state 

of  Enon  chapel,  Clement's-lane,  3520. 

Walton-court,  Whiiechapel.     Description  of  the  state  thereof;   prevalence  of  fever, 
Smith  68. 

Walworth  Common.     Neglected   state  of  that  populous  neighbourhood  ;  deficiency  of 
drainage,  Wagstuffe  770-779. 

Wapping.    Filthy  and  densely-peopled  district,  Moseley  992-997  Disgusting  state  of 

parts  thereof;  prevalence  of  fever,  Dr.  Arnott  517-520. 

Washing  and  drying  Clothes.    There  is  no  place  near  Leeds  sufficiently  large  for  washing 
or  drying  clothes  available  to  the  working  classes,  Williamson  1693. 
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Water: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  In  pat  ticular  Places. 

1.  Generally : 

Importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  water;  appears  to  be  lamentably  deficient  in 

several  populous  and  increasing  communities.  Rep.  p.  xx  Importance  of  a  plentiful 

supply.  Dr.  Arnott  509  A  supply  of  good  water,  in  any  new  regulations,  sliould  be 

especially  regarded,  Pennethorne  2873. 

2.  In  particular  Places  : 

Ashton,  Staler/bridge,  and  Dukinfield. — Very  well  supplied  under  recent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Ashton  2621. 

Birmingham. — Supply  of  water  in  Birmingham  generally  very  good,  Wood  2289  

Goodness  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Birmingham,  Hodgson  3013. 

Bolton. — Supply  of  water  is  ample,  good,  and  cheap,  Ashworth  1858. 

Bradford. — The  town  is  not  well  supplied  with  water,  Ellison  1638. 

Dublin. — Insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Dublin,  Maunsell  3281.  3328  

Proposed  remedies,  Maunsell  3328. 

Lambeth. — Is  plentifully  supplied  by  the  Vauxhall  and  South  Lambeth  Companies, 
Wagstaffe  787. 

Leeds. — Supply  of  water  exceedingly  deficient,  Williamson  1736  Former  supply 

of  water  inadequate  ;  a  new  company  have  obtained  an  Act,  and  a  more  ample  supply  is 

expected  to  be  brought  to  the  town  in  the  course  of  two  years,  Williamson  1762  

That  used  by  inhabitants  of  a  very  impure  description,  Williamson  1769. 

Limehouse. — The  supply  is  good,  Heelis  304. 

Liverpool. —  Imperfect  supply  of  w^ater  to  the  streets  and  courts  inhabited  by  the 
poor,  Duncan  2442. 

London.^Deteriorut'wn  of  water  from  the  proximity  of  privies  to  water-butts.  Walker 
3153- 

Saffron-hill,  Holborn  Union. — There  is  no  scarcity  of  water  ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  New 
River  Company,  Wilkes  ^^\. 

Southwark,  St.  George's. — Tlie  supply  is  plentiful ;  the   people  get  it  at  cocks 

common  to  several  houses,  Evans  672-674  The  supply  of  it  is  good  in  St.  Oiave's, 

Clarke  463. 

Whitechapel. — There  is  a  good  supply  of  it  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  Smith  127. 
See  also  Stagnant  Water. 

Weavers.  Food  and  clothing  better  among  the  working  classes  now  than  formerly,  except 
among  weavers,  who  iurnish  a  large  number  of  cases  to  the  public  institutions,  and  who 
generally  present  a  low  condition  of  health,  Williamson  1932. 

Weavers' Children,  Sipital^elds.  Marked  difference  between  the  children  of  weavers  and 
of  other  people  ;  they  are  subject  to  scrofulous  disease,  Byles  231-235. 

Weavers'  Work-rooms,  Spitalfields.  The  weavers  work  in  very  close  rooms,  Byles  236- 
238. 

Weld,  Charles  Richard.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — The  drains  in  St.  John's  and  St. 

Margaret's,  Westminster,  are  in  good  order,  1 193-1 195  The  courts  and  alleys  are 

dirty,  and  injurious  to  health,  1196-1 198  The  ventilation  is  very  bad,  1 199-1202 

'  High  rents  paid  for  bad  accommodation,  1205-1209  A  whole  family  generally 

lives  and  sleeps  in  one  room,  1210-1216  Uncleanly  habits  of  the  poor  in  the  courts, 

1217-1219       High  rents  of  Westminster  compared  with  Manchester,  1219  The 

scavengers  do  not  penetrate  into  the  courts,  1220-1226  The  landlords  compound  for 

the  rates,  1228-1230. 

Wellington-court,  Drury-lane.  Wretched  state  of  this  court  as  regards  ventilation  and 
cleansing.  Walker  3464. 

Wellington-row,  Bethnal-green.  EflBuvia  rising  from  an  open  ditch  close  to  the  gardens 
which  the  poor  people  cultivate,  Smith  57. 

Wentworth-street,  Whitechapel.    No  sewerage  in  this  street,  Peeke  2014. 
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West-street.    The  inhabitants  are  the  lowest  description  of  persons;  they  are  chiefly  day- 
labourers,  and  many  of  them  are  Irish,  Jordan  162,  163  Four  women  and  two  men 

were  sleeping  in  a  very  small  room  every  night,  Jordan  164,  165. 

West  Londo7i  Union.    Places  included  in  this  union  ;   population  of  tlie  union,  Jordan 
135-137- 

Westminster.    Boundaries  of  the  district  in  which  the  poor  reside  ;  neglect  of  sewerage, 
open  drains,  &c.  Moseley  834-850. 

St.  Johns  and  St.  Margaret's. — The  courts  and  alleys  are  dirty  and  injurious  to  health* 

and  the  ventilation  very  bad,  JVeld  1196-1202  Commissioners  of  sewers  have  no 

power  to  make  new  sewers  in  V/estminster,  Smith  2713. 

White,  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — One  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Holborn 

Union,  349-352  Parishes  of  which   the   union   is  composed,  353  Baldwin's- 

gardens,  a  long  street  between  Gray's-inn-lane  and  Leather-lane,  has  no  sewer,  and 

many  of  the  houses  are  in  a  filthy  state,  357-361  Filthy  and  unwholesome  condition 

ofTyndal's  Buildings,  opposite  the  entrance  of  Gray's-inn  ;  prevalence  of  fever  there, 

362.  366-368  Portpool-lane ;  improvement  effected  by  Messrs.  Keid,  369-374  

There  is  no  system  of  inspection  to  lead  to  cleanliness,  375-377  It  would  be  a  great 

advantage  if  power  were  given  to  cleanse  and  whitewash  after  fever,  378-382  

Typhus  fever  is  generated  in  the  locality,  there  being  predisposing  causes,  383-385. 

Public  walks  would  promote  their  health,  386-390  The  whole  district  is  occupied 

by  Irish  labourers,  who  pay  no  attention  to  their  lodgings  ;  their  health  is  evidently  less 

good  than  that  of  persons  living  in  better  streets,  391-394-  The  children,  unless  very 

strong,  die  early;  there  is  much  typhus  fever  amongst  them,  395,  396  Tiie  malignity 

of  the  small-pox  is  increased,  397  The  health  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  is 

very  good  ;  better  than  when  they  were  at  Norwood,  398—401. 

There  has  not  been  much  increase  of  building,  402  The  number  of  cases  of  fever 

has  f;illen  off  of  late,  403-407  The  health  of  the  poor  would  be  improved  by  better 

drainage,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  408  The  want  of  cleanliness  has  an  effect 

upon  the  moral  character  of  the  children  ;  they  run  about  half  naked,  409,  410. 

White,  John,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — District  surveyor  of  Mary-le-bone,  2541  

Principal  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act ;  one  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 

thickness  of  party-walls,  to  prevent  accident  from  fire,  2545  Evidence  as  to  manner 

of  planning  courts  in  London  ;  general  construction  very  injurious  to  health,  2549  

Want  of  regulations  ;  some  general  law  on  the  subject  of  buildings  necessary,  2553-2558 

 Nothing  impracticable  in  a  general  Building  Act,  the  regulations  of  which  might 

be  carried  out  by  local  authorities,  2559  A  good  system  of  drainage,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  large  towns  in  England,  would  be,  if  no  attached  bouses  were  to  be 

built  without  sewers  being  put  down  in  the  first  instance,  2568  Great  necessity  for 

a  general  Sewerage  Act ;  no  town  worse  drained  for  suillage  drainage  than  Oxford, 

2572-2576  Cesspool  drainage  should  be  prohibited  altogether,  2578  Houses 

should  not  be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  till  sewerage  was  complete,  2581  No  power 

in  commissioners  to  oblige  owners  to  communicate  with  under-ground  drains,  2582. 

The  Act  should  include  powers  to  enforce  paving  the  surface  of  courts  and  streets, 
2588  ;  and  for  performing  all  scavengers'  work,  2589  ;  and  for  putting  gullies  into  the 

sewers,  2589  Objections  lo  the  Bill  for  metropolis  sewerage;  to  several  clauses,  2591 

 When  any  general  Act  is  passed,  there  should  be  a  competent  person  to  see  that  it 

is  carried  into  effect,  2592  A  board  of  health  might  be  appointed  m  different  counties 

or  districts,  to  report  on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  various  places,  2593,  2594— — Difficulty 
of  making  sewers  is  the  want  of  money  ;  the  expense  ought  to  be  spread  over  as  many 

years  as  possible,  2594  The  Bayswater  sewer  was  executed  by  Government,  by  an 

issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  to  be  paid  off  in  20  years,  2594-  Some  mode  of  this  kind 

might  be  used  to  drain  all  towns,  charging  the  capital  on  the  rent  of  the  liouses,  2594. 

White's  Rents,  Limehouse.    Extraordinary  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  since  the  covering  of  an  open  sewer,  Heelis  298,  299. 

Whitechapel.    Miserably  neglected  condition  of  the  abodes  of  the  working  classes.  Rep. 

p.  v  The  greater  part  of  it  is  very  badly  drained,  densely  populated,  and  in  many 

parts  there  is  no  current  of  air.  Smith  61-64  Improvement  that  might  be  effected  in 

the  health  of  these  neighbourhoods  by  proper  sanatory  regulations;  efforts  are  making 

to  improve  the  sewers.  Smith  72,  73-77  Streets,  courts,  passages,  and  alleys,  are 

uithout  any  drainage,  and  are  extremely  filthy  and  close;  prevalence  of  fever,  S77iith 

70,  yi  I^ames  of  streets  and  courts  in  Whitechapel  in  which  there  is  no  sewerage, 

Peehe  io\i\  This  district  the  filthiest  imaginable,  Peeke  2014;  and  very  densely 

populated,  Peeke  2015  Plan  of  courts  between  Whitechapel  and  Weniworth-street, 

Pennethorne  2883. 

Whitechapel  Union.    Number  of  pauper  fever  cases  which  occurred  in  this  union  in  1838, 

Smith  17-21  Expense  of  fever  cases  to  this  union.  Smith  30  Worst  places  in  this 

union  enumerated  ;  they  have  been  the  constant  abode  of  fever,  Byla  178. 
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Wilke'^,  John  Wood.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Relieving  officer  of  the  Holborii  Union, 

411  SafFron-hill  is  very  unliealthy;  with  the  exception  of  Fleet-ditch,  there  is  no 

drainage  near  it,  414  General  want  of  drainage  throughout  the  disirict,  415  

There  are  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  some  of  which  have  no  current  of  air,  416-418 

 The  disirict  is  unhealthy,  and  there  have  been  many  fever  cases,  4IQ-423  Great 

expense  is  thrown  upon  the  parish  by  ihem  ;  a  guinea  is  paid  for  each  patient,  424,  425 

 The  Irish  frequently  live  five  or  six  families  together  in  one  room,  with  a  donkey, 

pigs,  or  stale  fish,  426  Beneficial  clause  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  Act, 

enabling  the  guardians  to  summon  tlie  owners  of  houses  before  magistrates  to  cleanse 

,   their  property,  430  The  English  labourers  are  much  more  cleanly  in  their  habits 

than  the  Irish,  and  not  so  willing  to  put  up  with  anything  ;  they  are  more  free  from  fever, 

436-438  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  there  was  a  general  cleansing  of  the  parish  by 

the  Paving  Board,  439  There  is  no  want  of  fuel;  much  charitable  relief  is  given  ; 

witness  has  generally  found  good  fires,  440  There  is  no  scarcity  of  water;  it  is 

supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  441. 

Williamson,  Dr.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) —Physician,  Leeds,  1667  Bad  state  of 

many  parts  of  the  north  ward,  1676,  1677  Cases  of  malignant  fever  are  continually 

sent  to  the  fever  hospital  from  Boot-and-Shoe-yard  1678  Arising  from  neglect  as 

to  cleansing,  draining  and  ventilating,  1679  State   of  the  north-east  ward,  1683 

— — Of  the  east  ward,  1688  Of  the  north-west  ward,  1690  There  is  no  place  for 

washing  or  drying  clothes,  sufficiently  near  the  town  to  be  generally  available  to  the 

working  classes,  1693  Improvement  of  cellar  steps  and  openings  necessary,  1693  

Extreme  deficiency  of  sewerage  and  drainage  generally  admitted,  1695,  1696   State 

of  the  sewer  in  Regent-street  in  1839,  1697  State  of  houses  in  York-road,  from 

neglect  of  sewerage,  1703  A  legislative  enactment  necessary  to  meet  the  present 

evils,  1705-1707  Circumstances  of  many  other  towns  similar  to  Leeds,  and  a  remedy 

imperiously  required,  1709  Houses  of  the  lower  classes  continually  built  back  to 

back;  regulations   as  to  ventilation  absolutely  necessary,  1710,  1711  Numerous 

alleys  and  yards  in  which  free  circulation  of  air  is  prevented  from  their  construction, 

1713  INo  adequate  provisions  at  present  exist  to  enforce  sanatory  regulations,  1715. 

A  great  expense  is  cast  upon  richer  classes,  owing  to  illness  and  fevers  generated  by 

general  neglect  of  the  precautions  mentioned,  1720  Sanatory  regulations  very  oppro- 

briously  neglected,  1723  Increased  powers  of  drainage  and  sewerage  a  great  boon, 

1724  No  power  to  force  householders  to  communicate  witli  sewers,  1725  Any 

benefits  arising  i'rom  education  would  be  very  much  neutralized  by  continued  neglect 
of  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  large  cities,  1730-1734 
There  are  several  large  public  schools  for  the  working  classes  in  Leeds  ;  day  schools 
and  Sunday  schools,  1735  With  the  exception  of  the  infant  school,  none  have  play- 
grounds, 1736  Woodhouse-moor  is  used  by  the  working  classes  for  the  purposes  of 

recreation,  &c. ;  partially  drained,  but  not  laid  out,  1738,  1739  An  annual  fan-,  1743 

 Supply  of  water  exceedingly  deficient,  i  746  No  provision  for  drainage,  sewerage, 

cleansing,  ventilating  or  building,  1749-^  Eti'ect  of  bad  atmosphere  on  human  health, 

1750-1756  State  of  the  sewerage  in  the  larger  streets,  1757-1761  Former  supply 

of  water  inadequate  ;  a  new  company  have  obtained  an  Act,  and  a  more  ample  supply 

is  expected  to  be  brought  to  the  town  in  the  course  of  two  years,  1762  No  system 

of  filtration  followed,  1768  Water  used  by  inhabitants  of  a  very  impure  descrip- 
tion, 1769. 

Under  provisions  of  new  Act  arrangements  exist  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  the 

poor  with  pure  water,  1770  Two  public  baths  in  Leeds,  one  for  better  classes,  and 

one  to  a  certain  extent  used  by  the  working  classes,  1774  Number  of  Irish  resident  in 

Leeds,  1779  Many  profligate  persons  have  been  reclaimed  by  temperance  societies; 

but  temperance  societies  have  not  yet  effected  any  general  amelioration,  1786  Spint- 

drinking  prevails,  1757  Great  number  of  lodging-houses;  their  condition  dirty, 

crowded,  neglected,  and  ill-ventilated,  1790-1793  There  is  no  regular  system  of  in- 
spection, 1796  Many  proofs  of  the  diffusion  of  malignant  disorders  from  the  lodging- 
houses,  1797  State  of  Bradford,  1801  General  necessity  of  some  Legislative 

enactment,  conferring  powers  for  the  purpose  of  sanatory  regulations,  is  applicable  to 

Bradford  as  well  as  Leeds,  1806  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  and  other  large  towns 

in  the  West  Riding  of  York,  would  benefit,  very  largely  benefit,  by  some  such  general 
enactment  as  is  proposed  by  the  Committee,  1807. 

[Second  Examination.] — Paving  and  drainage  and  sewerage  regulations,  absolutely 

necessary,  1876  Proper  regulations  as  to  buildings  and  width  of  streets  should  be 

enforced,  1879 — ~  All  classes  of  society  would  benefit,  1886-  Local  boards  of  health 

with  extensive  powers  would  be  a  most  important  benefit,  1888  System  of  inspection 

as  to  sanatory  regulations  most  decidedly  useful,  1889  All  medical  men,  in  every  town 

of  a  certain  standing,  should  constitute  the  members  of  a  board  oi'  health,  1895—- — 
A  general  Act  laying  down  regulations,  wliich  might  be  enforced  by  municipal  or  other 

authorities,  1899  Increase  of  houses  in  Leeds,  1901  -Lodgmgrhouses  should  be 

under  some  species  of  local  regulation,  or  should  be  annually  licensed,  1910  ^Number 

of  lodging-houses  has  much  mcreased,  regulations  proposed,  1916^1925  Food  and 

clothing  of  the  working  classes  better  than  formerly,  1930  Except  among  weavers, 

'    '  • '  who 
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Williamson,  Dr.,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

who  furnish  a  Jarge  number  of  cases  to  the  public  institutions,  and  who  generally  present 

a  low  condition  of  health,  1932  Evidence  as  to  mortality  of  children  in  large  towns, 

1933-  1936. 

Boards  of  health  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  well  being  of  the  poorer  classes, 

1938,  1939,  1940  A  most  beneficial  and  humane  regulation  to  send  all  pauper 

children  out  of  town  to  school  in  all  large  towns,  1941-1945  Parts  in  which  new 

cottages  are  generally  improved  as  to  building  cellars,  &.C.,  in  Leeds,  1948  If  possible, 

the  poor  should  be  prevented,  or  rather  discouraged  from  living  in  cellars,  IQSO? 
1951- 

Wood,  J.  R.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Employed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester in  the  investigation  of  several  populous  districts  in  Lancashire,  2130  State 

of  Liverpool;  summary  of  the  number  of  courts  in  the  borough  town,  2271  Number 

of  inhabited  cellars,  7,493,  2137,  2138  Closeness  of  the  courts  from  the  wantof  outlets, 

2141  Several  of  the  courts  have  16  houses,  in  one  with  16  houses  40  families  resided, 

2143  Illness  very  prevalent  in  these  courts;  the  expense  of  boards  for  coffins  in  one 

year  441 1.,  2149  The  district  in  which  fevers  principally  prevailed,  was  that  in  which 

cellars  abound,  2152  Rent  of  cellars  is.  Qd.  to  3s.  90'.  per  week,  2155  Many 

houses  in  Liverpool  built  back  to  back  without  ventilaiion  ;  this  construction  very 

injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  2160-2162  Principal  part  of  the  streets  in 

which  the  poor  live  have  only  surface  drainage,  smell  of  cellars  most  offensive,  2164  

Accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets,  decayed  vegetables,  offal  of  fish,  Sec,  2165-2166  

Bad  health  of  children  in  these  crowded  districts,  2167^  No  regulation  in  Liverpool 

as  to  building,  2169  Good  building  regulations  would  be  very  favourable  to  the  health 

of  the  working  classes,  2170  Disgusting  state  of  the  privies,  only  one  to  a  great 

many  houses,  2171  Miserable  condition  of  the  schools  round  Scotland  road,  2183- 

2185  Close  and  offensive  atmosphere  in  the  day  schools  ;  wretched  state  of  dames' 

schools,  2185-2187-2197  Price  of  schools  id.  to  6a.  per  week,  2198  In  some 

towns  there  is  a  regulation  for  sending  the  pauper  children  to  school  at  a  distance  from 

the  town,  2199  Effects  of  the  use  of  bad  water  from  pits  in  which  dccid  dogs  and 

cats  have  been  thrown,  and  other  offensive  articles;  tliis  water  nevertheless  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  2205. 

Cellar  residences  not  so  numerous  at  Manchester  as  at  Liver[)Ool,  2210  And  of  a 

superior  description  as  far  as  light  and  ventilation  are  concerned,  2210  Cleansing 

and  sewerage  as  bad  in  Manchester  as  Liverpool,  2216  Injurious  effects  on  the 

inhabitants  demonstrated  during  the  cholera,  2217  Children  living  in  those  dirty 

filthy  dwellings,  wiih  miserable  inconveniences,  would  be  lowered  in  their  moral  tone, 

nullifying  the  advantages  of  education,  2224,2225  Deplorable  state  ofdames' schools 

in  Manchester,  2226  Wiiness  does  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  school  for  the 

working  classes  with  a  play-ground,  2231  Sanatory  provisions  highly  necessary  to 

the  health  of  the  lower  classes,  2235  Regulations  to  enforce  cleansing  and  ventilation 

are  highly  desirable  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  2236  Want  of  these  regulations 

aggravates  very  much  ihe  discontent  of  the  lower  classes,  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  no 

sympathy  for  their  comforts,  2238  These  remarks  generally  apply  to  Staleybridge 

and  Duckinfield,  Ashton  and  Bury,  although  there  are  fewer  cellar  residents,  2241-2246 
In  Liverpool  many  instances  in  which  old  houses  have  been  let  out  to  various  families; 
one,  in  which  were  five  families,  was  blown  down;  loss  of  life  in  consequence,  2241. 
Disease  much  aggravated  by  these  miseries  ;  witness  observed  remarkable  cases  of  the 

spread  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  hooping-cough,  2249  Drains  and 

stagnant  places  left  open  in  the  populous  districts  immediately  round  Manchester  and 

Liverpool,  2251  In  Manchester,  in  the  fronts  of  houses,  there  is  constantly  stagnant 

water  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  2253  Fevers  and  many  complaints  have  been'generated 

in  these  places  by  the  want  of  sanatory  provisions,  2257  Employed  by  Statistical 

Society  ot  Birmingham,  2258  Had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  dwellings 

of  the  poor,  2267 — —State  of  poor  very  much  better  than  at  Manchester,  of  towns 

generally  in  Lancashire,  2268  Generally  speaking,  drainage  is  very  superior,  2269 

loo  many  of  the  back-to-back  houses  without  a  thorousih  air,  2270,  2271  Bad 


state  of  dwelhngs  in  the  Bordesley  district,  2274  Open  sewerage  in  this  district, 

2281-2284  Dr.  Corrie's  account  of  the  extent  of  fever  in  Birmingham,  2285  

Supply  ot  waier  in  Biimmgham  very  good,  2289.  State  of  schools  ;  23,176  children 

who  were  receiving  no  education  at  Sunday  or  day-schools,  2295  -Dames'  schools 

better  regulated  than  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  2296  267  dames'  schools,  and 

3,900  scholars,  2298  Schools  in  confined  situations  ;  small  rooms,  close  and  ill  ven- 
tilated, 2300-2302  State  of  da>-schoois,  2304-2307  No  play-grounds  whatever 

attached  to  the  schools,  2308,  2309. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Hull  much  better  than  in  the  Lan- 
cashire towns,  2322  State  of  courts  in  Hull ;  North  Myton  district,  2324-2331  

btate  ot  North  ward,  St.  Mary's  ward,  and  Humber  ward,  2332  System  has  com- 
menced ol  bmlding  houses  back  to  back,  2340  In  many  parts  in  the  suburbs  there 

are  several  open  sewers,  2345.  Day  and  dame  schools  much  of  the  same  description 

as  m  other  towns,  2348  No  play-grounds  at  all  to  the  schools,  2347  State  of 

^  ^'  lodging- 


